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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 


RESTORATION OF TDE BOURBONS, AND CONCLUSION OP THE WAR. 
APRIL 1 — JULY ao, 1S14. 


1. Napoleon was now overthrown : 
but a duty of no small difficulty 
awaited tho allied sovereigns in do- 
liberaling upon who was to be ac- 
knowledged as his successor. In truth, 
it was a question of the most delicate 
kind ; and there was not a little danger 
that tho alliance, which had been held 
together with such difficulty during 
tlie vicissitudes of W'ar, would bo 
broken up in determining what use 
was to be made of its victory, Not 
only political principles and passions of 
the moi3t profound, but family interests 
of the strongest kind, were at issue in 
tho determination that was about to be 
taken. It was of ihe last importance 
to avoid rendering the war a national 
one in France, and to continue to hold 
it out as directed, as in reality it was, 
solely against tho violence and in- 
justice of the Bevolution. But how 
w'as this to be done if a dynasty which 
they had proscribed, and which was 
possibly still unpopular, was forced 
upon an unwilling people ? The allied 
sovereigns had imiformly declared, that 
they would wait for some manifesta- 
tion of public opinion in France, but 
none such hod hitherto been generally 
evinced ; and it would eoon bo neces- 
saty to take some decided measure 
while yet in uncertainty as to the race 
of sovereigns, or the species of govern* 
VOL. XIL 


ment, which would be acceptable to its 
inhabitants. Nor were the inclinations 
of the allied sovereigns less at varianco 
on the subject. Alexander had more 
than once repudiated the idea of a 
crusade for tho restoration of the 
Bourbon line; Austria nattirally ami 
openly inclined to a regency, of which 
Marie Louise might be tho head ; while, 
although tho English ministers in pn- 
vate inclined to the ancient race, yet 
no official act implicating the iiatiou 
had hitherto taken place ; and, follow- 
ing the principles of tlieir constitution, 
and the unifonn principles of tlieir 
government during tho wai’, they too 
deprecated the idea of any forcible 
interference in tho internal aifairs of 
France. 

2. Wlien tho review was concluded, 
and the troops were dividing into s'uiall 
parties to roach the quaiiiers assigned 
them in the barracks and suburbs of 
the city, Alexander alighted at the 
hotel of M. Talleyrand, where tho 
leading members of the senate, and the 
most distinguished cluiracters of tho 
capital, were assembled. The fact of 
his taking up his residence there suf- 
ficiently evinced the j)art which the 
arch-diplomatist had taken in the mea- 
sures which had preceded, and was to 
take in the negotiations which followed. 
The meeting was of a veiy various char- 
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acter, and exhibited a strange example 
of the manner in which the most oppo- 
site parties are thrown together in the 
' later stages of a revolution. On the 
side of the Royalists there were the 
Baron Louis and M. de Pradt, the well- 
known and acute archbishc^ of Malines, 
the Duke do Dalberg, Bourrienne, for- 
merly Napoleon’s private secretary, and 
the senator Boumonvillo ; and these, 
with the King of Prussia, Prince 
Schwartzonberg, Prince Lichtenstein, 
Count Nesselrode, and Count Pozzo di 
Borgo, constituted this memorable as- 
semblage. Their proceedings are well 
worth recounting; the fate of the 
world depended upon their delibera- 
tions. 

3. Alexander opened the discussion 
by stating that there were three courses 
to adopt; either to make peace with 
Napoleon, taking the necessary se- 
curities against him; to establish a 
regency ; or to recall the house of 
Bourbon. Upon these momentous 
questic^ns ho requested the opinion of 
the meeting, protesting that the only 
wish of the allied sovereigns was to 
consult the wishes of France, and 
secure the peace of the world. Talley- 
rand immediately rose, and -strongly 
urged tliat the two former projects 
were altogether inadmissible ; and that 
thoi’o could be no peace in Europe 
while Napoleon, or any of his dynasty, 
were on the throne. He concluded 
that the only course was to adopt the 
thii-d, which would bo generally ac- 
ceptable, and which offered the only 
way of escaping from the evils by 
which they were sun’ouuded. He 
added, umler the mild rule of a race 
of princes who had learned wisdom in 
misfortune, all the guarantee, s which 
coiild be desii'od would be obtained for 
durable freedom. To this proposition 
it was replied by Sch^va^tzenberg, that 
no indications of indiflerence to the 
Ernpemr had been witnesfsed by the 
army in its passage through France ; 
that the deelarations in favour of the 
Bourbons had been few and far be- 
tween ; and that the heroic resistance 
of the national guards at Fdre-Ohampe- 
noise, many of whom had been only 
a few days before at the plough, gave 
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no indications of such a disposition. 
Alexander then turned to Talleyrand, 
and asked him how he proposed to 
arrive at his object. Talleyrand re- 
plied, by means of the constituted au- 
thorities : that he would answer for the 
senate, and that their example would 
be speedily followed by all France. 

4. Alexander then asked the Abbd do 
Pradt and Baron Louis their opinion ; 
and prefaced it by declaring, in the 
most energetic tenns, “ that the Rus- 
sian Emperor was not the author of the 
war; that Napoleon had, without a 
cause, invaded his dominions ; that it 
was neither a thirst for conquest nor 
the lust of dominion which had 
brought him to Paris, but the neces- 
sity of self-preservation ; that he hiid 
done all in his power to spare that 
capital, and would have been incon- 
solable if he had failed in that object ; 
finally, that he was not the enemy of 
France, but of Napoleon, and all who 
were hostile to its liberties.” In these 
sentiments the King of Prussia and 
Prince Schwartzenberg expressed their 
entire conciirmnce ; and tlien the 
Abbd de Pradt and Baron Louis de- 
ebirod that they were Royalists ; “ that 
the great majority of the French 
nation were of the same opinion; 
that it was the knowledge of negotia- 
tions going on at Ch^tillon with Na- 
poleon, that alone had hitherto pre- 
vented this opinion from manifesting 
itself ; but that, now they were con- 
cluded, Paris would readily declare it- 
self. and the whole of Prance would im- 
mediately follow its example.” Sire,” 
resumed Talleyrand, “there are but 
two courses open to us : Buonaparte Or 
Louis XVIII. Buonaparte, if you can 
— ^but you (Jtonot; for you are not 
alone. What woukl they give you in 
his place? A soldier? We want no 
more of them. If we wanted one, 
wc Would keep tho one we alr^dy 
have ; he is the first in ,the world. 
After him, any one that could be of- 
fered us would not have ten votes in 
his favour. I repeat' it, Sire ! any 
attempt except for .Buonaparte, or 
Lotus XVHI. is but an intrigue.” 
" Well, then,” said Alexander, “ I de- 
dare t^t i will no longer. treat with 
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the Emperor iTapoleon;*’ and added, 
on the suggestion of the Abb6 de 
Pnidt, “ nor with any member of his 
family.” 

5. The die being thus cast, the nezt 
step to be taken was to announce the 
I’esolution of the allied sovereigns to 
tho inhabitants of Paris. An address 
to tlie French nation was immediately 
dmwu up and published, in which they 
declared that they would grant more 
favourable terms to a wise government, 
than when it was necessary to provide 
against the devouring ambition of Na- 
poleon ; that they would not treat 
with Napoleon, nor any member of his 
family ; that they would respect the 
integrity of France, as it had been 
under its legitimate monarchs; that 
they wished that Franco should be 
grejit and powerful, and would respect 
and guarantee any constitution which 
it might adopt; and concluded by 
inviting the senate to appoint a pro- 
visional government, and prepare a 
suitable constitution for the li'rench 
people.* Orders were, at the same 
time, sent to the police to liberate all 
persons detained in prison for state 
offences, or “ for having prevented the 
inhabitants in their communes from 
firing on tho allied troops, and so saved 
their persons and effects, or who were 

* “Tho allied powers having occupied Paris, 
they are ready to receive tho declaration of 
tho French nation. They declare, that if it 
was iudisponsable that the conditions of 
I)oace should contain stronger guarantor 
when it was necessary to oncliaiu the ambi- 
tion of Napoleon, they would become more 
favourable when, by a return to a wiser gov- 
ernment, France itself offers the assurance 
of repose. The allied sovereigns declare, in 
conseguonce, that they will no longer treat 
with Napoleon nor with, any of his family ; 
that they respect tho integrity of old France, 
ns it existed under its legitimate kings— they 
may even ^ further, for they always jirofcss 
the principle, that for the happiness of Kuropo 
it is necessaiy that France should be groat 
and powerful ; that they recognise and will 
guarantee such a constitution as the French 
nation may give itself. They invite, conse- 
quently, the senate to appoint a provisional 
government, which may provide for the no- 
•cossitics of administration, and establish such 
a constitution as maybe fitting for the Frencli 
people. The intentions which I have just 
expressed are common to mo with all the al- 
lied powers. ALEXANonn, Pam, Slst March 
iS14: Thm r.M.’*— CArmau^i, x. 477; and 
THlBAUUiSAU, is, 642. 


in detention on account of their at- 
tachirient to their ancient and legiti- 
mate sovereign.” Some difficulty was 
anticipated in getting a printer who 
would have courage enough to throw 
off such a proclamation : but Talley- 
rand had early in the morning provided 
against this difficulty, and was ready 
with an artisan, who did the work 
with such expedition that before nine at 
night live hundred copies were placarded 
over everj'^ f>art of Pai’is. At the same 
time Bourrienne, by means of the 
post-office, of which he got command 
by authority of Alexander, circulated 
it next morning over the whole of 
Franco. 

6. This declaration produced a pro- 
digious impressiom It cut short at 
once all intrigues for a regency, and, in 
fact, left the nation no alteniative but 
to revert to the Bourbons. The senate, 
thus specially called upon by the al- 
lied sovereigns to act, was not long in 
being put in motion : it had been 
sect^ly prepared in part for such a 
step by Talleyi-and, and the declara- 
tion of the Allies at onco brought mat- 
ters to a crisis. Already the muni- 
cipal council of Paris had, from tho 
H6tel de Ville, issued a veliemerit 
invective a^inst Na])oleon, and in 
favour of 'Louis XVIIl. ; but the 
senators were in great part uninitiated 
in the secret of the approaching change, 
and it was with ])ale visages and trem- 
bling steps that they obeyed the sum- 
mons which, early on the morning of 
the 1st April, Talleyrand, in his capacity 
of arch-chancellor of the emjnre, sent 
them, to assemble to deliberate in their 
usual hall of assembly. Only sixty- 
four out of one hundred and forty 
attended : but that number comprised 
several men of distinction/ whose 
names had been known on almost 
every side thi’ough all tho pliases of the 
Revolution : many who had voted for 
the death of the king, and others who, 
by a kind of miracle, had kept their 
heads on their shouldora during the 
Reign of Terror. To the proceedings 
of that day are affixed the signatm-es 
of Destutt, de Tracy, Fontones, the 
eloquent orator of the empire,. Garat, 
the Abbd Gr^goire, Lambrecht, Lan- 
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jmnaisi the Abbd de Hontesquiou, 
Bo^r Puooe, Serrurier, BourdcsouldSi 
and the Harslial Duke de Valmyt 


Strange assemblage of men of the most 
opposite political sentiments, now met 
together to pull down the last govern* 
ment of the Revolution 1 

7. Talleyrand opened the proceedings; 

and after a short discussion, a provi* 
sional government, was unanimously 
established, consisting of Talleyrand, 
who was president, the Count Beur* 
nonville, the Count de Jaucourt, the 
Duke de Dalbeig, and M. de Montes- 
quiou. The latter had been a di^in- 
guished member of the Constituent 
Assembly in 1789. Nothing was said 
of Napoleon, though the very estab- 
lishment of a provisional government 
was the most decided act of high trea- 
son to liis authority ; nor of the Bour- 
bons, though every step taken was a 
nearer approach to their recognition. 
The principal care of the senate ap- 
peared to he the formation of a con- 
stitution ; and in that view it was pro- 
vided that the senate and legislative 
body should be a constituent part of 
the now government ; their ranks and 
pensions should be preserved to the 
army, the public debts maintained, the 
sale of the motional domains ratified, an 
amnesty declared for the post, liberty 
of , worship and of the press established, 
and a constitution on those bases formed. 
The lost act in the popular drama in 
Franco was worthy of all which had 
preceded it, No provision was made, 
excepting a word for the press, for 
public fi’eedom or individual liberty : 
all that was thought of was the pre- 
servation of the interests created by ttie 
Revolution, and the first stipulation 
waU in favour of these. Doubtiess 
their presei*vation was an essential ele- 
ment in any restoration which was 
lUmly to be (Itirabid ; but what a picture 
does the of any other stipula- 

tions give of the principles on which 
the stniggle had been maintained, and 
the motives by which its promoters 
hieul been actuated 1 

8. The meeting of the senate broke 
up at half -past nine; and they pro- 
ceeded to wait upon .the iSmperpr 
Alexander . He received them in ^ 
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most gracious manner, Gentlemen,*^ 
said he, 1 am charmed to find myself 
in Ihe midst of you. It is neither am- 
bition nor the love of conquest which 
has led me hither; my armies have 
only entered France to repel unjust 
aggression. Your Emperor carried war 
into the heart of my dominions when 
I weighed only for peace. I am tlie ' 
friend of the French people ; I impute 
their faults to their chief alone ; 1 am 
here with the most friendly intentions ; 

I wish only to protect your delibera- 
tions. You are charged with one of 
the most honourable missions which.;, 
generous men can discharge, — ^that of ' 
securing the happiness of a great x>eople, 
in giving France institutions at once 
strong and liberal, with which she can- 
not dispense in the state of civilisation 
which she has attained. I set out to- 
morrow to resume the command of the 
armies, and sustain the cause which 
you have’ embraced : it is time that 
blood should cease to flow ; too nmch 
has been shed already : my heart grieves 
for it. I will not lay down my arms 
till I have secured the peace which has 
been the object of all my efforts ; and 
I shall be content if, in quitting ytmr 
country, I bear with me the satisfaction 
of having had it in my power to be use- 
ful to you, and to contribute to the peace 
of the worl(L The provisional govern- 
ment has asked me this morning for 
the liberation of the French prisoners 
of war confined in Russia: I gave it 
to the senate. Since they fell into my 
hands, I have done aU in my power to 
soften their lot. I wilt immediately 
give orders for their return : may they 
rejoin their families in ^ace, and enjoy 
the tranquillity which the new order of 
things is fitted to induce T’ A hun- 
dred and fijfty thousand men by these 
words recovered their liberty, and were 
to be restored to their families and 
their country. Such was the vengeance 
which Alexander took for the desola- 
tion of his dominions and the flames 
of Moscow! When Napo^on left 
Vienna in 1809, he blew up the time- 
I honoured bastions of the capital ; 
i when he became master of Berlin in 
1 1808, he said, "" I will make the Prus- 
eto noblUty so poor, that they shall 
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beg ilieir bread;** when he evix^nated peror, was the very senate which had 
Moscow, he gave orders for ^estioying so long been the passive instrument of 
the Kremlin, the last relic of tliat his will ; that the orators, whose elo- 
capital which had escaped the flames.* qnenoo was now so powerfully exerted 
If ever the spirit of the Gospel actnated to demonstrate the ruinous tendency 
the human breast^ it was Alexander's of his administration, were the very 
on this oocBsion. men who had hitherto exalted it to 

9. On the (lay following, being 2d the skies as the height of wisdom and 
AprD, the senate by a solemn decree magnanimity; and that the empire, 
dethroned the Emperor, and absolved whose exhaustion and miseries they 
tho anny t and people from their oaths now so graphically portrayed, was the 
of allegiance, t This decisive step was powerful monarchy which they had 
moved in (m impassioned speech by formerly represented as regenerated by 
Lambreclit ; the act of accusation hav- revolution, and conducted by the most 
ing been prepjired by Barb6-Marbois, splendid abilities to the summit of 
Lanjuinais, and Pontanes. It abound- social happiness and military glory, 
ed in the most severe and cutting in- Either the statement, they now made, 
vectives against the imperial govern- and the picture they now drew, was 
ment; intho justice of which ^wsterity, true or false. If it was true, what a 
from the evidence of facts, must almost l(3saon does it read on the effect of that 
entirely particii>ate, and which involve unrestrained indulgence of the social 
the most valuable commentary that passions which constitutes a revolu- 
liistory lias preserved .on the inevitable tion; if it was false, what a mirror 
tendency and final issue of revolutions, does it present of tlie baseness of char 
Nor is the lesson the less important, raoter which such a convulsion pro- 
if we recollect that the body which duces, and the destiny of a state which 
now burst forth into this vehement it throws into the guidance of such 
strain of indignation against the Em- hands 1 § But, in tiiith, such was the 

* Ante, chap. lx. J 44 ; chap. xUr. ( 8S ; the pride and the abuse of victory. He has 
and chap. Ixxiii. § 28. shown himself not even capable of reigning 

t **S<Mdiere ! France has broken the yoke for the interests of his despotism. He lias 
beneath which she has groaned for so many destroyed all tliat he wishca to create. Ho 
years I You have never fought save for your believed in no other power but that of force ; 
country : you can now no longer combat but force now overwhelms him— just retribution 
against her, under the standards of the man of insensate ambition 1 CaPKnoua, x. 488 ; 
who has hitherto conducted you. Soe what and Moniteur, April 6, 1814. 
you have suflbred fi*oin his tyranny : you § “ The conservative senate, considering 
were onoe a million of soldiers ; almost all that, in a constitutional monarchy, the mon- 
have perished under the sword of the enemy; arch exists only in virtue of a social com- 
er, without subsistence, without hospitals, pact : that Napoleon Buonaparte's admiuis- 
they have been doomed to die of misery and tration for some time was firm and prudent, 
famine. You ore no longer tho soldiers of but that latterly he has violated hie funda- 
Napoleon: tho senate and ijeoplo of entire mental compact with the French people, 
France aiisolve you fropa your oaths.*'— Jtfojii- especially by raising and levying taxes wjth- 
tmr, &th April 1814. out the sanction of the law, in direct opimsi- 

t “ Frenchmen 1 on emerging ftom civil tion to the oath which he took on ascending 
dissensiOQ, you chose for chief a man who ap- the throne : that be committed that inftuc- 
peared on the theatre of the world with an tion of the liberties of the people, when ho 
air of grandeur. You reposed In him all had, without cause, prorogued tho legisla- 
your hopes; these hopes have been deceiv- tive, and suppressed as criminal a report of 
ed ; on the nUna of anarchy he has founded that body, thereby contesting its title and 
. only despotism. He was bound at least in share in the national representation : that 
gratitude to have become a l^enchmanwith ho has un4ertaken a senes of wars of his 
you: he has not done so. He has never own authority, in violation of the law, which 
ceased to undertake, > without eud or motive, declared that they should be proposed, die- 
uii(jhet wars, like an adventurer, who is im- cussed, and promulgated as laws : that ho 
polled by the thirst for glory. In a few years has Illegally issued several deemos declaring 
he hae devoured at once your riches and the penalty of death, especially thoso of 8a 
your population. Eveiy Ibtnily Is in mourn- March last, tending to establish as national 
ing^ aU France groans : he is deaf to our a war which sprang only from hfs imme^ 
calapcitios. Possibly he still dreams of his diate ambition : that he has violated, the 
gigantic designs, ^en after unheard-of re* laws of the constitution by bis decrees on 
verses have punished in SO slgnri a manner] state prisons : that he has aunibUated the 
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baBoneBs of thoso days, that a parallel ment to the principal ofSoes of state, 
to it is to be found only in the degrad- were almost sdl drawn fi;om the repub- 
ed days of Homan slavery. “ Certatim lioan party. Desaolles, hn austere de- 
omnis populus, senatus, equitcs, plebs, mocrat, was nominated to tho command 
in servitutem docurmnt."* of the national guard; M. Angles to 

10. Tho legislative body, in a meet- the police ; Henrion de Pansey became 
ing consisting of seventy-seven mem- minister of public justice; M. Beugnot, 
bers, adhered to the a«t of the senate of the interior; Malouet, of the mai'iiie; 
detlnroning Napoleon, and absolving M. Louis, of the finances ; M. de La- 
the army and nation from their oaths forest, of foreign affaii-s ; Dupont de 
to his government. Adhesions speedily Nemours was made aecrotary to tho 
Clime in on all sides. A falling cause government; and General Dupont min- 
r«U*ely finds faithful defenders; in a ister of war. This last appointment, 
revolutionary state, where success is though made because they thought 
the god of idolatry — never. All the they were sure of the man, was unfor- 
public bodies of Paris forthwith pre- tunate; it recalled to the anny tho 
|>ared addresses, vying with one another disaster of Baylen, one of the darkest 
in invectives against Napoleon, as tlicy blots on their historic scutcheon. All 
had formerly exhausted all the powers the persons belonged more or less 
of rhetoric in extolling the unparalleled to the republican or imperial parties: 
blessings of his government. It was not a Royalist appeared amongst thorn, 
a realisation of the views, and even the Therein Talleyiund showed his know- 
language of Malet, who had so nearly ledge of> human nature: the fonner 
' liroved successful when the could be'gainod only by theii* interests; 

was in Russia; but with the additional of the latter he was sure through their 
invectives drawn from boimdless cala- affections. 

mitios since incurred, and irresistible 11. Nothing, however, had yet been 
military support since obtained. As heard fe’om the army; and although 
fast as the intelligence reached the its force, reduced now to fifty thou- 
j>rovinccs and provincial towns, they sand men, could not pretend to cope 
lost not an instant in proclaiming the with tlie colossal mass of a hundred 
downfall of the tyrant, and their cordial and sixty thousand Allies, who, having 
adhesion to the new order of things, been brought up from all the detach- 
Still not a word was said, at least by ments in the rear, wei’o now grouped 
any of the constituted authorities, on around Paris, yet it had Napoleon at 
the subject of a return to the Bourbon its head, and it was of the highest im- 
dynasty. On the oontraiy, the persons portance, both to tiie domestic settle- 
appointed by the provisional govern- ment of France and the general peace 

responsihility of monarchs, confounded all tion of the country, and everywhere induced 
powers, Olid destroyed the independence of famine and eontegious pestilonce : consiiior- 
the judiciary bodies : that he has trampled ing, in fine, that by all these catieies the im- 
uuder foot the liberty of tho press by means perial government ha$ ceased to exi^, and 
of a corrupt and enslaved coiisorship, and that tho wishes of tilie Preach call fur a state 
made use of that powerful instrument only of tlnngs of which tho first result maybe the 
to deluge France with fhlse maxims, dec- ro-cstabliahmont of a geneml peace, and the 
trines favourable to despotism, and outrages reunion of Fiance with all the states of the 
op foreign governments : that acts and re- great European family,— the senate declares 
' ports of the aehato itsdlf have undergone and decrees as follows Napoleon Buotia- 
alteratlon' previous to publication : that in- parte is cast down from tho tiironei and the 
stood Qf reigpiug conformably to the interest, right of succession in his fhmily is abolished, 
‘hfipliiness, and glory of the French nation, % The Fronoh people and army are absolved 
iU terehS 'of his oath, Napoleon lias put the fTom their otith of fidelity to him. 3. The 
finishing Stroke to the miseries of the coxn>- iwosent decree shall, bo transmitted to the 
tty, by rinsing to treat with tlio Allies on departments and armies; and proclaimed im* 
terms which tho national interest required mediately in all tho quArters of the capital” 
him to aceopt, and wliloh did, not tompto- — fifotofteur, fithApififl8i4 ; and Cavepmutb, 
mifSthe honour of Frapee: that by the x. 4TP, 481. ' 

abuse which h® hi^ mode pf tlm resources ** The whpfo fw^htors, knights, 

in men and chtmey intrusted to him, he has plebewis,) vie With each other in rumibig 
efibetsd tho ruin of tiie tdwns^ tho dopopuk- headlong ifito sotwitudc.'^TAciTus, 
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of Europe, that its sentimeBts should fidelity of the . Revolution could not 
os soon as possible be expressed. The withsttoil the storms of adverse for- 
. world was not long kept in suspense, tune. Oaulaincourt,deapatchedbyNa- 
In the J/omtewr of 7 th April appeared an poleon from Juviey to endWivour to 
official coiTcspoudence between Prince reopen a negotiation with the allied 
Schwartisenberg and Marshal Mannout, powers, had great difficulty in iiuiking 
commencing on the 3d, and which ter- his way into Paris, as the barriers were 
ruinated in the adhesion of the marshal in the hands of the allied soldiers. He 
to the provisional government on the was on the point of turning back in 
4th. The stipulated conditions were, despair, when, by accident, the carriage 
tliatthe life and personal freedom of of the Grand-duke Constantine drove 
Napoleon should be secured, and a fit- up, who, after much entreaty, agieed 
ting asylum provided for him in some si- to put him in the way of seeing the 
tuation designated by the allied powers; Emperor, though without giving him 
and that the Fj-ench troops which, in the slightest reason to hope that any 
virtue of the present convention, might alteration of the determination already 
pass over to the Allies, should be pro- taken could be expected. This was on 
vided with secure quartei*s in Nor- the evening of the 81st March. He 
maiidy, whither tliey were to retire was introduced into the palace of the 
with their arms, cannon, and baggage. Elya6e Bourbon at ten at night, but 
In consoquouce of this important step, the Emperor could not lejive the con- 
the whole corps of Marmont, twelve ference of the allied sovereigns, at which 
thousand strong, immediately entered he assisted. The brilliant lights with 
the allied lines, where they were re- which the j)alace was resplendent ; the 
ceived with respect mingled with ac- rapid entiy and departure of carriages ; 
clamationa, and, passing through their the cheers of the Russian Guards ro\ind 
files, took up their quarters at Versailles the hotel; the prancing and neighing 
on their route for Normandy.* At of steeds which drove up to the door; 
the same time Barclay de Tolly issued the busy concourse to and fro — ^remind- 
a proclamation to the Russian troops, ed him of the days when, >n that iden- 
in which' he declared that, ijeacc being tical palace, Napoleon had with him 
now restored between France and Rus- matui’ed his gigantic plana for the con- 
sia, all enmity between tliem and the quest of Russia, What a contrast for 
French inhabitants sbould forthwith the imperial plenipotentiary ! Here, 
cease, and they should reseiwo their w’^om out with care, devoured with 
hostility for the small body of unhappy miseiy, steeped in grief, he awaited 
warriors who still adhered to the for- with broatliless anxiety the ai>proach 
tunes of Napoloon.t of the Czar, who was to announce the 

1^2. That body, however, was daily decision of the allied powers on his 
becoming more inconsiderable : the master's fate. 

* **60ld{srsl linr three months the most Moirr<oAwCbrp«d'i4mi!fe,5th Apj«118l4 ; 3/o- 
glprious euooeBSee had crowned your efforts : ’ 7th 4priU8l4 ; and CArEPiGUE, x. 60(). 

neither perils, ijtor%tigues, nor privations t “ Soldiers 1 yoUr perseverance and your 
have been able to diminish your zea). or valour have delivered the French nation 
cool your ardour for your country. y<mr from the. yoke of a tyiunt, who acted for 
Country esteems and thanks you by my himself alone, and forgot what he owed to 
mouth, and will never forget what you have an estimable and generous people. The 
done. But the moment has now arrived French nation hss declared for us; our cause 
when the war which you waged has become has booome tlmirs ; and our niagpianimous 
without end or object; it is time you should monarebs have promised them ptntoctiou 
repose: Tou are the soldiers of your coUo- and support. From that moment the French 
try; it is pUblio oninioii, thato^'e, which became our .friends* Lot your arms destroy 
you are bound to follow ; sad it desires you tee inconsiderable band of unfortunate men 
to tear yourselves from dangers which are who still adhere to the ambitious Napttleon; 
now without on object, to preserve the noble but let the cultivators, and the peaceable in- 
' blood which you will kftpw how 4^1n to habltantsof towns be treated with ctmsidera- 
shed, teoutd your oountry again caU for youv tion and friendship, like alfios united by the 
exerwns. €ood cemtonmouts and my pater- same mtere8ts***‘-^<Mv! dujQur, par k Coura 
pal Caros will soon* 1 trust, maks you forget; Baeolav ps Paris, 4ih April 1814; 

the fotigues yed bave ekpencuosa.'^-— Bee Moiviieiiar of dth April. 
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13. At length, at one in the morning, 
the Emperor appeared, and received 
him in i^edundeet manner ; hut gave 
no hopes of any modification of the 
resolution of the sovereigns. The ut* 
most that he could got him to promise 
was^ that on the day following, at the 
council, he would revert to the question 
of a regency ; intimating, at the same 
time, that any further hope was inad- 
missible. At four the Emperor retired 
to rest ; he reposed in the bed in which 
!Napoleon formerly slept : Ciiulaiiioourt 
threw himself, in the antechamber, on 
a sofa on which that ^at man had in 
old times worked mm his secretaries 
during the day. Unable to sleep, from 
the recollections with which he was 
distracted, he arose, and rested for some 
hours in an firm-chair : w^hen daylight 
dawned in the morning, he found that 
it was the veiy chair on which Napo- 
leon had usually sat, and which bore 
in all parts the deep indentations of 
his penknife [anUf Chap. LXAViii. § 
fi2]. The decision of the sovereigns 
was, at eleven, announced by Alexander 
in liese words — ** Uetum to tlie Em- 
peror Napoleon ; tell him faithfully all 
that has passed here, and as soon as 
possible come back with an abdication 
in favour of his son. The Emperor 
Napoleon shall be suitably treated, 1 
give you my word of honour,” 

14. Caulaincourt arrived with this 
intelligence at Fontainebleau late on 
the night of the 2d April. Napoleon 
at once refused, in the most peremptory 
terms, to abdicate in favour of his son, 
and treated as altogether chimerical 
the idea of restoring the Bourbons in 
Prance; oUe^ng ^at they were ob- 
noxious to nine-tenths of the nation. 

Re-establish the Bourbons in France 1 
The madmen 1 They would not be 
there a year : they are an object of an- 
tipathy to nine-t^ths of the nation. 
Am how would the army, whose chiefs 
haye' combated ;th© Emigrants^how 
bear the changer No, no; 
my sblj^eirs will never be theirs : it is 
the; h^ht of folly to think of founding 
an empire of such heterogeneous ma- 
terials as theirs of neeesslty wouM be 
composed nt. .Ci^ it everbe foigbtten 
that they faaya lived twenty years on 


the chanty of the stranger, at open war 
with the principles and interests of 
France ? The Bourbons in France ! it 
is absolute madness, and will bring 
down on the country a host of calami- 
ties. I was a new m«m, free of the 
blood which had stained the Revolu- 
tion : I had nothing to avenge, every- 
thing to i-econstmct ; but even I would 
never have ventured to seat myself on 
the vacant throne, had not my fore- 
head been crowned with biurels. The 
French nation have liaised mo on their 
bucklers, only because I have executed 
great and glorious deeds for it. IJiit 
the Bourbons — what have they done 
for France ? Wl lat part can they eJaim 
in its conquests, its glory, its prosperity. 
Re-established by the stj-anger, they 
must yield everything to their mtustei ; 
they must bend the kneo to them at 
every turn. They may take advantige 
of the stupor occasioned by the occu- 
pation of- tiio capital to proscribe me 
and my family ; but to make the Bour- 
bons reign in Fmnce ! — never ! ” 

15. Full of the projccit of resuming 
hostilities, he mounted on horseback 
early on the morning of the 3d, and 
traversed the odvaiict^d posts along tho 
whole line. The soldiers, despite their 
disasters, were full of enthusiasm, and 
demanded, with loud cries, to be led 
back to Paris ; * and tlie younff gciic- 
mls, who had their fortunes to make, 
shared the general ardour. But it was 
not thus with thb old generals, or those 
whose fortunes w^ere made. They sur- 
rounded Caulaincourt, eagerly demaiui- 
ing what had been done at Paris ; list- 
ened with undisguised complacency to 
his account of the first proceedings of 
the senate; and it evident, from 

, * *' Soldiers !'* said he, “ the enemy has 
gained some marches upon us, and outstrip- 
ped us at Paris. Some factious mou, Lko 
emigrants whom I have pardoned, have 
mounted the white cockade, and surrounded 
the Emperor Alexander, and they would 
compel us to wear it. Bine© the Bevolution, 
France has always been mistress of herself. 
I offered peace to the Allies, leaving France 
in its ancient liniHs, hut they would not oe- 
oopt it. In a few days 1 will attack the enc- 
mv; I will force him to quit onr capital. 1 
rely on you— am I tight? (Yes, yes.) Our 
cockade Is tricolor:;l>eforo abandoning it wo 
will all perish on the e(dl of France. (Hur- 
luh 1 yes, yes I )”—<?, AMpmuB, x. 4W, 
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tlieir doubts and hesitetion, cither that 
they regained the cause of the Revolu* 
tion as hopeless, or that they had pro- 
fited so much by its. excesses that they 
were disposed to risk nothing more in 
its defence. The marshals were nearly 
unanimous on the subject ; Ney in par- 
ticular was peculiai'ly vehement ujwn 
the impossibility of further maintaining 
the contest, and the absurdity of their 
saenficing cverjdhing for one ^n.* 
Onlers wore, nevertheless, given over 
night for the troojjs to prepare for a 
forward movement; and measures were 

lopted for tiunsferring the hoadquar- 
t(‘rH next day to Essone, on the I'oad 
to Paris. But, during the night, news 
fUTivcHl of the dethronement of the Em- 
]tcror by tlm j enate. It spraad imme- 

Uitoly through the army, and produced 
. groat impression, especially on the 
Tuarshtils and older generals Tlio .or- 
ders to advjince to Pari«' ore not re- 
called, but it was eviJoAt that they 
^v(^ro not to bo obeyo<i. At noon a 
couferenoe of the Emperor with Ber- 
liner, Ney, ?':wfob>'rc, Oudinot, Mac- 
donald, Mil Caiilaircoui't, and Ber- 
ImjkI, took e at .tli close of which 
Napoleon signed his abdication in fa- 
vour of his son, and of the Empress as 
r<‘gent. Macdonald and Ney were forth- 
with despatched with Haulaii court to 
present this conditional abdication to 
the allied Bovcr«igns.f 

1 6. While the three pi enipol outiaries 
of Napoleon were on their to Paris, 
the march of events at Fontainebleau 

* ** Ney, in an especial manner, made 
himself remarkable by the vehemence of 
his exprossioiiR, as be had always done since 
Moscow. * Are we/ said ho, * to sacrifice 
eveiythiug to one man? Fortune, rank, 
honours, life iteslf? It is time to think a 
little of oursclvce, our ftimiliae, and our in- 
terests. ’ Csiiilaiuccjurt warmly aupirortod 
the plan of a regency, thinking tliat it was 
all that could bo dune for Naiioieon.*''— C aps- 
Fiutus, X. 41)2. 

f *' The allied powers having proclaimed 
that the Emperor Napoleon is the sole ob- 
stAclo to the rc-ostabiishtnont of peace in 
Europe, — the Emjicror Napoleon, faithful 
to his oath, declares tiiat ho is ready to de- 
scend ftom the throne, to quit France, and 
even lifeitscii; for the' good of the eountiy, 
which is inseparable ftum the rights of his 
son, of the regency of tiio Empress, and of 
the maintenance of the laws of the empire.** 
^Fontttimbleau, April 4* ISU; Fain, 221. ' 


was BO rapid as almost to outstrip ima- 
gination. During tho night of the 4th, 
intelligence anived of the adhesion of 
Marmont to the provisional govern- 
ment, and the ^tmnee of his cory>8 
d^armie within the allied lines. At 
this newD the indignation of the Em- 
peror knew no bounds, and its vehe- 
mence found vent in an order of the 
day next morning. “The Einiteror,” 
said he, “ thanks the army for the at- 
tachment which it hixs manifested to- 
wards him, and chiefly because it has 
recognised the great principle that 
France is to bo found in him, and not 
in the people of the capital. The sol- 
dier follows the forttme and tho mis- 
fortune of his general; his honour is 
his religion. The Duke of Ragusa has 
not inspired his companions in anus 
with that sentiment; he has passed 
over to tho Allie.s. The Emperor can- 
not approve the condition on which he 
has taken that step ; he cannot accept 
life and liberty from the mercy of a 
subject. Tho senate has allowed itself 
to dispose of the govei'nment of France; 
it forgets that it owes to the Emperor 
the power which it baa now abused — 
that it was be who solved a part of its 
members from tho storms of the Re- 
volution, drew it from obscurity, and 
protected it against the haired of the 
nation. The senate founds on the ar- 
ticles of the constitution to overturn 
it, without adverting to the fact that, 
as the first bmnch of the state, it took 
part in those very acts. A sign frohi 
me was an order for the senate, wliich 
always did more than was desired of it. 
The senate does not blush to speak of 
the libels the Emperor has published 
against foreign nations ; it foigets that 
they were drawn up by itself. As long 
as fortune vras faithful to their sove- 
reign, these men were fiuthful, and not 
a whisper was heard against the abuse 
of power. If the toperqr despised 
^em, as they now r^rooch him with 
having done, the world will see whether 
or not he bed reasons for his opinion. 
He held his dignity from God and tlie 
nation ; they idone could deprive him 
of it. He always consider^ it as a 
burden; on4 when he accepted it, it 
was ii2 the conviction that he al^e 
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able to bear its weight. The liap- 
pineag of France appeared to be indi- 
eolubly bound up with tho fortunes of 
the Emperor: now that fortune has 
decided against him, the will of the na- 
tion alone can persuade him to remain 
on the throne. If he is really tho only 
obstacle to peace, he willingly gives 
himself up a sacrifice to France.’* 

17 . When Caulaincourt and Mac- 
donald arrived at Paris, however, they 
found that matters had proceeded too 
far to render the proposition of a re- 
gency admissible. In fact, though the 
Emperor Alexander secretly inclined 
to that course, and Austria, as might 
have been expected, was ready to. sup- 
port it, yet the declaration against Na- 
poleon, and the manifestations in favour 
of the Bourbons, had been so vehement 
and unanimous from ah incorporated 
bodies and all classes of societ}^, that 
to establish the family of Napoleon 
now on the throne, would appear to l>e 
doing a violence to tho national wilL 
Npr did it escape obseiwation, that the 
recognition of Marie Louise as regent, 
tmd the young Napoleon as heir, would 
in fact be a continuation of the revolu- 
ticmaiy regime, attended with its pas- 
sions, its ambition, and its dangers; 
and that the exclusion of Napoleon per- 
sonally would be but nominal, as long 
as his familv sat upon the throne, and 
the imperial authorities continued the 
government.* InfiuenoedV these con- 
siderations, the allied ppwera unani- 
mously agreed that the sentence of de- 
thronement pronounced by the senate 
could not be distui'bed, aajd that they 
must adhere faithfully to their deoli^ 
tion, that they would not negotiate 
with Napoleon or any of his famify,' 
Caulaincourt and Macdonald exei’ted. 

* “ A with tho Bmproos and her 

son, *’ said the* Bniperor Alexander, ** sounds 
well, 1 admit; hut Napoleon remalns^there 
is the difSetilty. In vain will be ptotniso to 
remain , ftiUot in the retreat which will bo 
aasigotid to him. You Jtnow oven hotter 
than I his devouxing activity, his ambition. 
SOto© due morning, he will put hitaseif at 
. tho hood of the re^hey, or fn its place ; then 
the war >wfU rechimmenco. and all l^ropo 
will he bn The very dread of such on 
ocourrenee will oblige the 'Allies to keep their 
armies on foot^ and thus fhistrate all their 
iiitenUbUs in ihaking pcaoe.*v.TniSAUX}£AV, 
X. U, ' 


themselves to the utmost in the Em- 
peror’s behalf, but it was in vain ; and 
Alexander announced the final decision 
in the momnful words — “It is too 
late'.** Ney was more flexible : feeble 
and irresolute in political life, as much 
as he was bold and undaunted in the 
field of battle, he was easily gained 
over to the party of Talleyrand ; and 
next moming his formal adhesion to 
the provisional government appeared 
in the columns of the Moniteur.f 
18 . In truth, during the four days 
which had elapsed since the first de- 
claration of tlie Allies that they would 
not treat with Napoleon or any of hia 
femily, the cause of .tlie Bourbons had 
been gained. The voice in their fa- 
vour, which at first had emanated 
merely from the enthusiastic lips of a 
few devoted adherents, whoso fidelity- 
had survived all the stoms of the Re- 
volution, had now swelled into a mighty 
shotit, ^80 as to include not only the 
whole influential bodies, but nearly all 
the population of the capital. It was 
neither any chivalrous feeling of loyalty, 
nor any abstract repentance for the 
crimes of the Revolution, which pro- 
duced ^is vehement desire. Selfish- 
ness was at tho bottom of the public 
feeling. DeUverame from evil was the 
feeling of the multitude— preBervation 
of their fortunes, the passion with the 
great Even on the firat day of the 
Allies* arrival, a crowd of persons, fly- 
ing with cliaracteristic vehemence fipom 
one extreme to another, had ^*08817 
insulted the busts and monuments of 

t “ Yesterday I came to PariH with tho 
Duke cn Vicensa and the Duke of TaTentiim , 
fnxtilKhed with fUU powers from the Em- . 
peror Napoleon to defend the interests of 
his dynasty on the throne. An uit foreseen 
event' having broken off the negotiations 
when they promUied tho happiest results, 

I saw that, to avoid' a dvil war to our be- 
loved country, no couTse remained but to 
embrace the cause of our andeut kings; 
and, penetrated with this sentimoot, I te- 
paired that evening to th^ Bmperor Napo- 
leon to -declare to him tha> wish of the 
french nation. IBimmfth:, aware of the 

critical situation to which ho. lias reduced 
France, and of the impobSihility of dissaving 
it himself, appeared to resign nlrabelf to bis 
tuts, and Las consented to eh absolute resig- 
nation, without restriction. Mxun- 

egah 6 th . 

ikwn c^ nighit Jlen/tiewr, Al^U 7. 
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tl*o Emperor, and a rope was slung up monuments of the late Emperor, that 
to his statue on the pillar in the Place Alexander, to prevent their total de- 
Vendome, with which they strovo to struction, was obligetl to issue a do- 
puH it down. But the solidity of the ci’ee,* taking them, and in an especial 
fabric resisted all ilieir efforta. When manner the pillar in the Place Vcn- 
they could not succeed in throwing it ddme, under his peculiar protection, 
down, the mob next covered the statue 19. Such was the impulse communi- 
with a white sheet, so as to with- Gated to the public funds by die pro- 
draw it from the view. “ They did spoct of a termination of the war, that 
well,'^ fwiid’ Napoleon, ** to conceal from the five per cents, which on the 30th 
me the sight of their baseness.” The March wera at forty-five, had risen in 
Royalists were too few to effect any- the next five days twenty -five per cent, 
thing in the work of demolition ; it so as to be quoted on the 6th April at 
ivas the constituted authorities, all the seventy. Universal transports, similar 
creatures of Napoleon, who succeeded to those which prevailed in England at 
at last by the aid of scafftilding in get- the Restoration, seiaied upon the public 
ting it down. By a decree of the mind; it was like the joy of a ^ip- 
senate on 5th April, all the emblems wrecked mariner when he first beholds 
and initials belonging to the im- a friendly sail in the desolate main, 
perial dynasty were ordered to be ef- In the midst of the general rapture, 
faced from the public edifice.^ and Chateaubriand’s celebrated pamphlet, 
monuments in Paris ; workmen were ** De Buonaparte et dee Btmrhons,' 
immediately en^ed to cany this de- appeared; and contributed, in the most 
creo into execution, and their ingenuity powerful manner, to ^ve a practical 
generally contrived to turn the N into dii'ection to general feeling, by point- 
an H, for Henri IV., as quickly ns the ing out with fervent, though oxagger- 
nation turned from the imperial to the ated eloquence, the origin of the public 
royal dynanty. So gi’eatwas the vio- evils, and the only mode of ascapo which 
Icnce of public feeling against the yet remained open from these. f What- 

* “ The monument on tho Place VondAmo with MalolhOTbos, shortly before the fall of 
is under the esiieoial safog\tard of the ma^- Robespierre. Obliged now to fly to England, 
nanimity of the Emperor Alexander and hfs ho lived for some years in London^ in ex- 
allies. The statue on its summit will not treme want, sometimes unable to procure 
remain there ; it will Immediately bo taken even a smglo meal a-day. It was thenro ho 
down and give place to one of Peace.”— Pro- wrote bis first and least creditable work, tho 
7th April 1814; Mmiteur. Ssnai HUttorique, which is strongly tinctured 

t Francois Remi <ie Chateaubriand was with the revolutionary principles in religion 
bom on the 4th September 1768, tho same and poUtios then so prevalent in F]r.^nce. 
year as ^'^apoleon, in an old melancholy Tired of such an obscure and monotonous 
chatCaxi on the coast of Brittany, wasbea life, bo set out for America in 1798, with tho 
by the waves of the Atlantic Ocean* His Quixotic design of iMscovering by land the 
mother, like that of almost all other re- north-west passage. He failed m that at- 
mor^blo^ Uien recorded in history, was a tempt, for which indeed he had not a&yadc- 
very remarkable woman, gifted with a pro- qiiate means : but be dined with Washington, 
digJouS memory and an sudent imagination ; and in tho solitude of the Far West imbibed 
qualities wbloh She transmitted in a veiy several of the noblest ideas, and found the 
' nigh degree to her son. His family was very subjects of many of the finest descriptions 
ancient, going back to ’the year 1900 ; but till which have since adorned his works. Find- 
illustrated by Francois RenA who has ren- iag that there was nothing to be done in tho 
dered it immortal, the Chateaubriauds lived way of discovery in America, he returned 
in unobtrusive ^vacy.on their paternal to England; from whence, on the ^^mne8ty 
acroa After receiving tlie Elements of edu- proclaimed by Napoleon in 1800, he went 
cation at hp was sent at tho age of over to Paris. He there composed his greai- 
seventeon in^ 'fbe army ; but the Hovolu- est works, Atala tt and tlio GMie du 
rion haWng sochc after broken out, and bis aiH^ianime^ which soon gained for him a 
regiment revolted, he resigned has cotnmis- colossal reputation^ and attracted the notice 
Sion and come to Pih'is, where he witocraed of Napoleon, who gave him a diplomatic situ- 
the storming of Tuileries on tho lOth atlon first at Rome, and afterwards in the Re- 
August lY92, and thomsssacres in tho prisons public of the Volais, , ; , , 

on the 2d September. Many of his nearest The murder of the Buko d*Enghien in 
i^ations, in particular his sister-in-law, 1804, bowovor, so deeply affected Obatean- 
Madame do Chateaubrtapd, and sister, ^a- briand, that h« instantly threw up his ap- 
dama de Roaambeau, were executed,: along pointiUent to the Valois : a courageous and 
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ever might be said o£ the violence of 
this production, of which thirty thou- 
sand copies were sold in a few days, no 
reproach could be ctuat upon the con- 
sistency of the author ; for he had re- 
fused office under Napoleon on the 
death of the Duke d’Knghien, and 
braved his resentment in the plenitude 
of his power [ante, Ghap. XXZVUL ^ 
25], When Alexander end the King 
of Prussia appeared at the opera, on 
the dd AprO, thunders of applause 
shook that splendid edifice. Every 
allusion to passing events was seized 
with avidity and encored with rapture. 
The Huonapartists, from the senate 
downwards^, were foremost in adulation 
of the foreigners, and flatteiy of the 
exiled princes ; they ffited them in their 
palaces, applauded Ihem at the theatres, 
and exhausted all the flowers of rhetoric 
in their praise, in the press. The 
splendid melodmna, the “ Triumph of 
Trajan,” was brought forth with un- 
equalled xnagnificeuce, and had a run 
of unprecedented success ; and a coup- 

htgWy honouraWofitepjWhich for somo days 
exposed bis life to the roost Iroroineiit dan- 
ger. Having bapnily escaped wi thoufc being 
sbot^ be travellea. to the ICast., and visited 
iktbens, Constantinople, JenisaU'm', and 
Egypt. These tiavels furnished subjects for 
two very charming works, the Itin^raire d 
Jerusalem, and le» Martifr*,’ the scene of 
which latter romance la laid on the banks of 
the Nile. He afterwards retuniod to France, 
but did not reappear in public life till the 
approach of the Allies to Faris, when he 
composed in a few days, and published his 
celebrated pamphlet, Suonapmie et de$ 
BimrJxiim, which bad a powerful effect in 
bringing about the Hestoratiem. That event 
opened to him the career of political life, and 
iu a great degree closed his literary career. 

The usual jealousies of courts, however, at 
real genius, long prevented him from being I 
^>laocd in the situations for which ho was 
ntted. was first appointed ambassador 

at Stockholm, to which, however, he never 
wenh in cOnseammoe of the return of Napo- 
Ipon, and flight of X^uis to Qbent, whither 
be wasaccotupanied by. Chateaubriand, who 
obtained.the situation of Minister of toe, In- 
teger/ i'tv' which, during the exile of the 
royal h* madered VSiy important ser- 
vioei to.tb^rpyal cause. So great had bis 
become, that it was only 
from. W.iOverpQweriflg influence of Talley*' 
ToUw, and the phalanx of base* 
the fugitive monarch was 
on his seoQod restoititk]^, thti^t he 
vpa prevohted from makfiig him pnmoudu-' 
4^ He retired the nduiMfy on iheir 
\hppomtuicht in "July 1SI$, ana was' sbot as 
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let, the production of a liberal writer, 
was sung and rapturously encoi-ed, 
which savoured rather of the servility 
of Oriental despotijun than of a nation 
which had so strenuouBly contended for 
liberty and equality.* 

20. When the plenipotentiaries of 
Napoleon returned to Fontainebleau 
witii this decided refusal, he burst out 
into a violent V explosion of passion; 
declared that it yvus too much ; that 
he would put himself at the head of 
his armies, and rather run the hazard 
of any calamities than submit to a 
humiliation worse than them all. He 
called . for his generals and maps, talked 
of retiring to the Loire, and spoke of 
the resources which still remained to 
hinx in the armies of Soult and Suchet. 
“I have,” said he to Caulaincourt, 
"twenty-five thousand of the Guards 
and cuirassiers at Fontainebleau — 
tliose giants who are the terror of all 
Europe : on them I Will i-ally thirty 
thousand men from Lyons, eighteen 
thousand under Grenier from Italy, 


arobasBador to Berlin,^ and afterwards in the 
same capacity to London In 1822. He after- 
wards was one of the plenipotentiaries of 
France at the Congress of Verona, and bad 
the entire merit of the succossfiil expedition 
of the Duke d AngoulSmc into Kpain iu 1828. 
Jealousy, however, again led to his over- 
throw ; ho was dismissed from the ministry 
which he hod so ably and successful ly served, 
and was not again instored to power. He 
was t.oo nbernl a roan to be employed by 
Charles X. ; but he exlUbited an ho}>ourable, 
constancy to misfortuue on the Revolution 
of the Barricades in June 1830. ITressed by 
Louis Fhilippe to accept the portfolio of fo- 
reign affairs, he refiised the offev, and reldred 
to Rome, from wheuee he returned and was 
imprisoned for a short, time by the oovem- 
mont of Paris on occasion of one of the dis- 
turbaucoa in Paris in 183X The remainder 
of his Ufe was passed xnrotiremGnt, engaged in 
literary pursuits, and in the composiUOn qT 
the interesting memoirs of his eventful lifej, 
which have l^n published since his death in 
ten volumes* During,' this period, alsA he- 
wrote his Ahtdet M«temna,ln four volumes. 
Ho died in July 1848, in his eightieth year.— 
See par M. nn Caa- 

TEACBRiAgn. lO^volfi. Paris.! 1841^-^0. 

The foUowingcoupletsworeaddcd to the 
air of Henry ly., giid sung atafilho theatres 
amidst impounded applause ' > 

'Srs@5"T’ 
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fifteen thousand under Buclet, and I their post without leave, or asking per- 
forty thousand with Soulfc They form mission; one after another they all 
in all a hundred and thirty thousand slipped away, totally forgetting him to 
men, and with them I am still erect, whom they owed everything, but who 
I will rest on that sword which has had no longer anything to give. The 
visited every capital of Eurow : 1 will universed complaint was, that his for- 
inscribe on my eagles, * Independence mal abdication was so long of appear^* 
and our Country,* and they will again ing. * It is high time,’ it was said ‘by 
became terrible.” But during the night every one, ‘for all this to come to on 
he received the most decisive proof of end ; it is absolute childishness to ra- 
the universal defection of his generals, main any longer in the antechambers 
All, with the exception of a few young, of Fontainebleau, when favours are 
generous, and ardent men, represent^ sliowering down at Paris ; * and with 
the continuance of the war as impos- that they all set off for the capital, 
fiible ; and in fact, during the five days Such was their anxiety to hear of his 
which had elapsed since the battle of abdication, that they pursued misfor- 
Paris, the allied forces had so accumu- tune even into its last asylum and 
lated both on his front and flanks, that eveiy time the door of the Emperor’s 
retreat even had become out of the ques- cabinet opened, a crowd of heads were 
tion. Still the iron soul of Napo- seen peeping in to gain the fii'st hmt 
leon refused to yield ; and it was only of the much- longed-for news.” I^o 
after several painful altercations be- fiK)oner was the abdication and the 
tween him and his marshals that, with treaty with the Allies signed than the 
an Jigitated hand, and in almost ille- desertion was uuiversjil ; every person 
gible characters, he wrote and signed of note around the Emperor, w'ith the 
the absolute and unqualified resigna- single and honoiuuble exceptions of 
tion of the throne.* ‘‘ Observe,” said Maret and Caulaincourt, abandoned 
he, when he affixed his signature, “ it him : idle antechambers of the palace 
is with a conqueiing enemy that I were liteiully deserted. Berthier even 
treat, and not w ith the x>rovi8ional left his benefactor without bidding him 
government, in whom I see nothing adieu I “ He wsa bom a courtier ” 
but a set of factious traitors ” said Napoleon, when he learned hia de- 

21. And now commenced at Fon- parture : “ you will see my viw-con- 
tainebleau a scene of baseness never ex- stable a mendicant, „for employment 
oeeded in any age of the world, and from the Bourbons. I feel mortified 
which forms an instructive commentary that men whom 1 have raised so high 
on the principles and pmetice of the in the eyes of Europe should sink so 
Revolution. Let an eyewitness of these low. What have they nwide of that 
hideous tergiversations, an ardent sup- halo of glory through which they have 
porter of the Revolution, record them; hitherto been seen by the stranger? f 
they ’^ould pa^ for incrediblo if nar- What must the sovereigniS think of 
rated from any le^ exceptionable such a termination to all the glories 
source. *f Eveiy hour after this,” says t In tbe goperal acramble. Constant, the 
Caulaincourt, “was marked by fresh Emperor's private valet, who had served him 

^yerssl object was how to get^rst to francs with which hehadb^nlntrtiBted,and 
Paris. All the persons in 0 fi 8 ce quitted which he buried In the furost of Fontaine- 
- ^ / blean*. The fraud was detected the night bc- 

^ ™ powers having declared that fore tbe Emperor set- out for Elba, and the 

the Empem; g^apol^ is the solo obstacle to money given up by Constant, from the place 
tiio re-estal^shment of a general peace in Eu- where he had secreted it. Ho set off imme- 
rope, the Emperor Napoleon, fidthfhi to his diatelyfbr Paris, atscompanied by Iluetan. the 
oath decides tbac htfrenouncos, for himself Mameluke, who had been the Emperor's con- 
and hia hel^ theihrono of France and Italy: stant companion ever since he returned fitom 
and is »$, peiewml sacrifice: not ' what is wry remariiablo. Constant 

cvmi thafcpfiiflr itseft wMchhe tonotwihing de^la-fcU these fticte himself, giringthempf 
to *^ke for t^o interests of Franco.— Fon- course the 'best flouring' he. coua*--<!ok*' 
Ap)di,ff.,ifii4-” M«W!ftfr«nApriU2, stan't's Vi, and Faw; 

1814; and CAMnaueiX. 615. > a 160.' 
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of my reign I ” Alexander was so im- duchy of Parma and Placentia was se- 
pressed 'with this universal baseness, cured to the Emx>reBs Marie Louise 
that he add to Caulaincourt, who I’o- and the prince her son, in full sove- 
oounteditto him, “Addto that, that they reignty : two million five hundred 
owed him everything — ^rank, celebrity, thousand francs (£100,000) a-year wjis 
fortunes. I verily believe if Kutufioff provided for the annual income of the 
had lived, iuid we bad proposed to put Emperor Napoleon, to bo rc.scrvod 

him on the throne, they would have from the vevemio of the countries he 

exclaimed, * Vive Kutusoff 1 ’ What a ceded ; and two millions more inscribed 
lesson to us sovereigns ! There is no rtn the great book of Fiance, to descend 
Tartar who would have dishonoured after his decease to hie heirs — ^the fimt 
himself by such bafien(m Think of the being a provision for himself, the .sc- 
noble blind peasant, Patrowik. Think cond for his family : the ex- Empress 

of Moscow, and its sx^lendid piilaces, Josephine was to receive a million of 

thrown as lA holocaust to our country, francs yearly (£40,000) fn>m the great 
Wh^k-t a contrast between these effects of book of France. All the movable 
a sublime patriotism and the conduct estate of the princes and princesses of 
we see around us 1” • the Emperors family >vas to remain 

22. Nothing remained now but to with themselves ; but the furniture of 
conclude the formal treaty between the pahice and diamonds of the crown 
Napoleon and the allied powers ; and were to revert to France. Fifteen hun- 
it w-as signed on the 11th April. By dred of the Old Guard were to escort 
it Napoleon renounced the empire of the Emperor to his place of embarka- 
France and the. kingdom of Italy for tion; and he was to bo at liberty to 
himself and his descendants ; but he take with him four hundred soldiers to 
was to retain the title of Emperor, and form his body-guai‘d. Finally, the 
his mother, brothers, sisters, nephews, Poles in the semce of France were to 
and nieces, those of princes and prin- be at liberty to return to their own 
cesses of his. family. The island of coimtiy, wim their arms and baggage. 
Elba having been selected by him as The treaty bore the signatures of Caul- 
hia pliioe of residence, it was erected aincourt, Macdonald, Key, Mctternich, ' 
into a principality in his favour; the Neaselrode,* and Hiirdeuberg. To this 

* Charles Albert, Count of Nessolrodo, was the subjection of the cabinet of St Petersburg 
born at Lisbon in 1770. Ilia father.’Who was to the dominion of Napoleon, and the ambi- . 
deaceuded of an audeut and noblo family of tious drotams of the Qrook enthuaiosta, who 
German extraction, was plenipotentiary in aimed at planting the cross on tbu dome of 
that capital to Catherine II. Bmpross of Bus- 8t Sophia. Moderate and ratiojuil in his 
eia. Early destined to the diplomatic line by views, with extensive knowledge and CToafc 
the choice of his father, and the rapid dis- address, he soon became indispensable to 
comment of rising talent which distinguishes Alexandor—whose view.s he divined, whose 
the cabinet of 8t Petersburg, Nesselrode character he studied, to whose interests he 
inadehis first entree into puhlio life as an at- "was devoted. In. 181*2, though not as yet the 
facAif to the French cm bassy at Paris in 1801, head of the imperial chancery, be had tho 
when Napoleon was First Consul, He little <diief direction of Its forci^ diplomacy. Ho 
. thought amidst the succession of reviews, was present attho-iuterviow at Abo between 
fates, and pageants, which then surrounded Alexander ahd Bemadotte. In 1813 hi^i in- 
the throne of the victorious general, that he fiuenee openly api^earcd ; he accomi>anied 
was destined to sign, in the very same capi- the Bmperor to Germany in the memoratalo 
;t42, the treaty which told of his oveflhrowl campaigu of that year,, and signed the con- 
Bis remarkable abjUtics and vast erudition, vention of Bciohenbach with. England on the 
Vhidi were marked even nt tliat early age, 1 Stli J une 181^ He had a great shfU'e in the 
boon,, however, occasioned his transfer to doUcato negotiation which , in the sucoeedi iig 

inner ohaucery, or private oounml, of the mouths, led to the accessioaof Austria to tho 
Bus-slan , empire. Tlip Emperor Alexander grand tulianee, and ultimately d®<JsiskMjed tho, 
aaHy appreci.ited the importance of hia aer- fidl of Napoleon ; and bore an actire t^u^t, 
vices, a^id accordingly he accompanied that when miiitazy meoaurdi were resumed, !u 
lirtadenah'is important interview with No. the difficult task of keying Bemadotte to 
poison at Erfixrth, in 1808. Fromthii; period his diplomatic ^^gagem<mta Hesigned. with ' 
hb I^catnntsas it were, the head of a middle the other plenltxitentkuries of ,tlie Allies^ the 
body in Bfireian dii»lomacy, edwaUy removed treaty of Chaumout; and wibsc’qucutly that 
> from thoai'dcut patriotism df the md national of Paris in the Frcuch canitaL BiuCe that 
' par^'Whi^ beheld with iindisguiaed pain time he has been almost 'the Hetteraiob of 
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troftty Lord Castlereagh, ob the part ready there; but noCliiiig, was to be 
of England, acceded, but oiily to be heard but stifled gj’oaus from the bed 
bindingupon his Britannic Majesty with of the Emperor. Soon, however, his 
respect to hjs own acts, but not with domestic surgeon Ivan, who had so 
respect to the acta of third parties.” * long attended liim in his campaigns, 
23. A terrible catastrophe had well* appeared in the utmost consternation, 
nigh terminated at this period the life and stated that he had heon seen, 
and the sufferings of Napoleon. His “shortly after going to bed; to rise 
depai'ture for Elba had been fixed for quietly, pour a liquid into a glass, and 
the 20th April ; and in the inhexim, lie down again ; and Ivan had recog- 
whila he was totally deserted by all but nised in the phial, which was left on 
a few domestics and his faithful Guards, the table, a subtle poison, a composi- 
it b< ) evident to those around him tion of opium and other deadly, sub- 
that some absorbing idea had taken stances, pre^iored by Cabanis, the cele- 
possesaion of his mind. Ho recurred brated physician, which ho had given 
constantly to the last moments of de* the Emperor during the Moscow re- 
parted greatness ; his conversation to treat, at his' own desire, and which, 
his intimate friends was entirely upon as long as the clanger lasted, he had 
the illustrious men of antiquity who, constantly.worn round his neck. When 
in circumstances similar to his own, Caukincourt seized his liand it was al- 
liad fallen by their own hands ; in thfe ready^ cold. “ Caulaincourt,” said he, 
close of his career, as in its outset^ he opening his eyes, 1 am about to <lie. 
dw'elt on the heroes of Plutarch, and I recommend to you my wife and my 
their resolution not to survive miafor- son, — defend my memoiy. I could no 
tune. The apprehensions of his atten- longer endure life. The desertion of 
dants were increased when they learned my old companions in oi'ms had broken 
that on tlie 32th, the day after the sig- my heart.” The poison, however, 
nature of tl)e treaty, he had directed cither from having been so long kept, 
iho Empress Marie Louise, who was on or some other cause, had lost its origi- 
her way from Blois to join him, to de- nal efficacy ; violent vomiting gave 
lay the execution of her design. On him relief,; ho was with great diffi- 
taking leave of CWaincourt that night, culty prevailed on to drink warm water; 
after a mournful reverie he said, “ My and after a mortal agony of two' hours, 
resolution is token : we must end : I the spasms gradually subsided, and he 
feel it.” Caulaiucouii had not been fell asleep. ** Ivan,” Said he, on awak- 
many hours in bed when he was sud- ing, “ the dose was not strong enough 
denly roused by Constant, the Em- --God did not will it;” and he rose, 
peroi-'fl yalet^ who entreated him to pale and haggard, but composed, and 
come quickly, for Napoleon was in con- seemed now to resign himself with 
vulsions, and fast dying, He instantly equanimity to his future fate.t 
ran in ; Bertrand and Maretf were al- 24, Meanwhile the imperial court at 

Russian foreign and continued to en- of the matter to Montlwlon^at St Helena. 
joy the entire confidence of the Bmperors.— *‘ Since the retreat fleom Moscow,*’ said he. 
See Capepiouej Diphtn^iesSunfp^^*, it 317, carried about with me poison, suspended 

S45 ; fivawtvt iv. 53S, 640, fi-oin my neck lu a case eovorod with silk ; it 

*ljOrdOf^tiereugh’aobjcction« to the treaty was Ivan who prepared it by my order, while 
wei-e twofold ; Ist, Tfiatitifpcofynisedthe tiUo under fear of b^^ng taken by the Cossacks, 
of Napoleon a$ ."Emperor m France, which At present (at Fonfcatnebl can), my life bclong- 
Englma had never yet done,' directly or in- ed no longer to my country ; tiie events of 
directly ; 2d. Th^t it assigned him a resi- the preceding days made me master of it. 
dance, in independent sovereignty, oh>ae to Why suffer so much? I hesltajtcd not; X 
the Italian coasit,, within a fijw days’ sail leapt out of bed, and mixing thopoison with 
•of France* while the fires of the revolutionary a little water, 1 drank it with a sort of bap- 
volcano were yet unoxtinguisbed iui botn pitteas. But time had weakened its efiicieucy. 
countries. The result proved that ho 'had Tremendous pains drew fVommesome groans; 
judged righ^y. BbauchaMp, if, 384. they were Wrd ; aid arrived ; it w.xs not tho 

. t HJberfe can bn no doubt now of iho ac- will of God that ! should yet die ; St rielcna 
curacy of tho preceding account, for Napo- w^in my destiny.”— MoKxnowx, 
himselC gaVo.precisely the same account qf il, 87. 
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BloiS; where Exuprese Marie Lduise 
and thQ KIXtg of Rome had been since 
the taking b£ Paris, was the scene of 
selfishness <more marked, desertions 
more shameless, than oven the saloons 
of Fontainebleau. Unrestrwned by the 
presence of the Emperor, the egotism 
and cupidity of the courtiers there ap-^ 
peared in hideous nai^odness, and the 
fumes of the Revolution expired amidst 
the univei'sal baseness of its followers. 
No sooner was the abdication of the 
Emperor known, than all her court 
abandoned the Empress ; it was a 
general race who should get first to 
Piiris, to share in the favours of the 
new dynasty* Such was the desertion 
that, in getting into her carriage on 
the 9th April, at Blois, to take the 
road to Orleans, no one remained to 
hand the lilmpress in but her ch^ber- 
loin* The Empress, the King of ^me, 
were forgotten : the gr^nd object of 
all was to get away, and to carry with 
thorn as much as possible of the public 
treasure, which had been brought from 
Paris with the government. In a few 
days it had all disiippeared. At Or- 
leans, the remaining members of the 
Emperor's family also departed : Ma- 
dame, Napoleon’s mother, and her 
brother, the Cardinal Fesch, set out 
for Rome ; Prince Louis, the ex-king 
of Holland, for Switzerland ; Joseph 
and Jerome soon after followed in tile 
same direction. The Empress at first 
, declared her resolution to join Napo- 
leOn, maintaining that there was her 
post, and that she would share his for- 
tunes in adversity as she had dbne in 
prosperity. The wretched sycophants, 
hbwevmv who were still about her per- 
son, sps^ no pains to alienate her 
frqm the Exhperor. They reprosented 
ihkt he had espoused her only from 
that she had never possessed 
tt}bnk; that during the short 
r had been married he had 


had a dozen mistresses ; * and that she 
could now expect nothing but re- 
proaches and bad usage from him. 
Overcome partly by these insinuations, 
and partly by her own facility of char- 
acter and habits of submission, she, too, 
followed the general example. Her 
‘French guards were dismissed, and re- 
placed' by Cossacks ; she took the road 
from Orleans to Rambouillet, where 
she was visited successively by the Em- 
peror her father, and tli o Emperf)r Alex- 
ander : and at length she yielded to 
their united entreaties, and agreed to 
abandon Napoleon. A few days after, 
she set out for Vienna, taking the King 
of Rome with Lor, and neither ever 
saw Napoleon more. 

25. Amidst the general and humili- 
ating scene of baseness which disgraced 
the hVench functionaries at the fall of 
Napoleon, it is consolatory, for the 
honour of human nature, to have some 
instances .of a contrary character to re- 
count Carnot remained faithful at 
his post at Antwerp till the abdication 
of Napoleon was officially intimated ; 
and tlien he.annaunced his adhesion to 
the new government in an order of tho 
day to the garrison, in which he conclud- 
ed with tho memorable words, which so 
completely- define the soldier's duty — 
“The armed force is essentially obedi- 
ent; it acts, but never deliberates.” Yet 
he was not insejisible to the evils which 
had rendered the farther sway of Na- 
poleon insupportable in fVauce, and 
said — “Tho. return of the Bourbons 
produced in France a universal enthu- 
siasm ; they were received with au ef- 
fusion of the heart which is inexpres- 
sihle; the enthuaiasni was universal. 
The ancient republicans did not feel it 
the least ; Napoleon had in a particu- 
lar manner oppressed thorn.” Soult 
was. one of theJlast to give in : his ad^ 
hesion is dated Oast^audery, 19th 
April, nine days after the battle of 


was too much fotmdation for tkis 
sesndab^ Tbougb women had no lasting 
power Nimoleon, lind never in theslight^ 

ost degree miluenced his conduct, .he was 
extroinely amorbus in his .so far 

as tfae'benses' were concerned ;> and bis infi- 
delities, thotigb car^fblly conduoted to avbld 
observation, wore very neqiientw both cefi^re 
and alter his marrisise with Harie Louise. 


Two instances^ fn particular, are mentioned 
by Constant, which ocOUrred at fit Cloud re- 
cently before this period; and. wfaa^ ^s 
very remariEshle, both' tbe lamott ono of 
whom was of rank* came to visit him at Fon- 
tainebleau during the mournml scenes Which 
liassed, though neither saw him o^t that oc- 
casion. - Both aifterwarde visited Mm at Elba. 
— C05STAXT’sid«^im vt'dlj-97. 
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T<(/jlouse/ and when, m reality, th^e 
WJis no alternative, as the whole nation 
had unequivocally declAred itself. Of 
the few^ who remained faithful to the 
Emperor at Fontainebleaui it is impos- 
sible to speak in terms of too hij^h ad- 
miration. Caulaincourt, after having 
nobly discharged to the very last his 
duties to his old master, at his earnest 
request returned to Paris, a few d^ys 
before he departed for Elba, and bore 
with him an autograph lettei* from Na- 
poleon to Louis XVIIL, strongly re- 
commending him to tlie service of the 
restored monarch. The Emperor ob- 
viously thought, and justly, that his 
presence there was indispensable to 
watch over the performani^ of the 
treaty of Fontainebleau. Generals Ber- 
ti*and, Drouot, and Combronne, Haret, 
General Belliard, Baron Fain, General 
Gourgaud, Colonel Anatde Montes- 
quiou, Baron de la Place, . Generals 
Kosakowski and Vonsowitoh, remamed 
with him to the last at Fontsdnebleau ; 
and Bertrand shared his exile, as well 
at Elba as at St Helena. Ma^onald, 
though the last of his marshals to be 
taken into favour, was faithful to his 
duty : he did not foiget his word 
^edged on the field of 'Wagram 
[mis^ Chap. ux. § 59]. Napoleon 
was so sensible of his fidelity that, 
on the morning w'hen he brought 
him the ratification of the treaty of 
Fontainebleau to sign, he publicly 
thanked him for his affectionate seal, 
and lamented the eoldness which had 
at one petdod estranged thezn from 
each other. He had derived one bene- 
fit frozn his misfortunes — he had 
learned who were his real and w^ho his 
false fWi«ids,+ . least,'^ said the 

Emperor, **you will not refuse one 
souvenir-^ it is the sabre of ' Monrad 

* *' Essential^V cbedlenlv tto anny has 
notbing now to do but to oonftto to the 
will of the nation.*’— SouLf’s Prorfawttieien. 

19th April 1614; Momteur, 
24th April ; nud il. SOI. 

t **L'«nicoben, ms grande. > , 

, . Che itinau tra* disastri agt* InftiUci, 

B It distlnguer da* fiuti i ved amic|. 

Oh dal tuo Be, nou della sua ibrtunm 
FidO segu&ce } E perebb mai del regno,/ 
Ohd*j|o poft?apromiarti, il Ciel mi privai?*; 

' MctaSt., AUtx, Act iL scene L , ^ 
VOL.'.X’II., ' * ■ 


Bey, which 1 have often worn in bat- 
tie ; keep it fOr my sake. Return to 
Paris, and serve tlie Bourbons as faith- 
fi]lly as you have served me.^’ AmidHt 
the general and hideous defection o£ 
the other marshals, 4^ it is refreshing to 
find one man who preserved unscathed, 
amidst the revolutionary furnace, the 
honour and fidelity of his Scottish an- 
cestors, which had so long bound the 
Highlanders, more steadily even in ad- 
verse than in prosperous fortune, to 
the house of Stuart. 

26. The last scene of this mighty 
drama was not unworthy .of the dig- 
nity of those which had preceded it. 
When the day for setting out drew 
nigh, Napoleon in the first instance re- 
fused to move, and even threatened to 
renew the war, alleging that the allied 
powers had broken the compact with 
him, by not permitting the Empress 
Marie Louise and his son to accompany 
him. Upon the solemn assurance of 
General Roller, the Austrian com- 
missioner, that the absence of the Em- 
press was of her own free will, he 
ugi’eed to take his leave. The prepara- 
tions for his departure were at length 
completed, and the four commissioners, 
on we pa^ of the allied soverei^s, 
who were to accompany him, appoint- 
ed— viz. General Koller on the part of 
Austria, General Schouvaloff on that 
of Russia, Colonel Campbell on that 
of England, and Count Waldburg- 
Trucheas on behalf of Prussia. The 
Emperor then at noonday descended 
riio great stair ol the palace of Fon- 
tainebleau, and, after passifig the array 
of carriages which awaited him at the 
door, advanced into the mididle of the 

t Augereau, at Talehoe, cn the Rhone, 
thus addressed bis solifisrs: ’'Seldiersl the 
Senate,, the just interpreter of the national 
wiU, worn out with the despotism of Buona- 
parte, has pronounce, on the 2d April, tho 
dethronement of him bis family. A new 
dynasty, strong and liberal, jdescended fiom 
our ancient kings, will replace Buonaparte 
and his despe^sm. Soldiers,! yon are ab^ 
splvc|d firbm your Oatbe; you aro so by the 
nation, in wmeh the sovereignty rcsldos : you 
are^stul more so, were it noeesiary, by the 
abdicabob c^a man who. after having sacri;' 
fibedirdlHo^io his cruel ambition, has not 
Iquown nowtodip as a soldier.”— AcaBaEAU, 
April ; Ahmfimr. m April 1814. 
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Old Guard, which stood, drawn up to 1 accompany him. Certainly never was a 
receive him. . Amidst breathless silence | ^eatjeat^r more nobly terminated, 
and tearful eyes, he thus addressed 
them: “Soldiers my Old Guard, 

I bid you adieu I During twenty years 
I have ever found you in the path of 
honour and of gloiy.. In the last days. Franco was far from sharing the same 
as in those of our prosperity, you have sentiments. On the rojul to Lyons, in- 
nover ceased to bo models of bravery deed, he was received alv'ays 'witli re- 
and fidelity* With such men as you, spect, generally with acclamations ; but 
our cause could never have been lost ; after passing that city, which he tra- 
but the contest was intenuinablo : it versed on the night of the 23d, he began 
would have become a civil war, and to esperienhe the fickleness of mankind, 
France must daily have become more and received bitter proofs of the baseness 
unhappy. , T have therefore sacrificed of human nature, as wdfi as the general 
all our interests to those of our coun- indignation which his oppressive gov- 
try, , t depart ; but you remain to emment had produced. At noon on 
serve France. Ita happiness was my the f (blowing day he accidentally met 
only thought ; it will always be the Augereau on the road near Valence : 
object of my wishes. Lament not my boto alighted fromlheir carriages, and, 
lot ; if 1 have consented to survive ignorant of the atrocioiis proclamation 
myself, it was that I might contribute in which that marshal had so recently 
to ytmr glory* I am about to write announced his conversion to the oauseof 
the great deeds we have done together, the Bourbons [ante,. Chap, ixxxix. § 25, 
Adieu, my children I I would I could note], the Emperor emmaced him, and 
press you all to my heaH ; but I will they walked together on the toa<l for a 
at least press yotir eagle.” At these quarter of an hour in the most ami- 
words General Petit advanced with cable manner. It was observed, how- 
the eagle ; Napoleon received the gene- ever, toat Augereau kept his helmet on 
ml in his arms, and kissed the standard, his head as he walked along. A few 
His emotion now almost overcame him ; minutes after, the Emperor entered 
but, making a groat eiFort, he regained Valence, and beheld the proclamation 
his firmness, and said, “Adieu, once placarded on the walls: he then saw 
again, my pld companions t May this what recollection his lieutenant had 
last embmoe penetrate your hearts ! *** retained of the days of Castiglione. 
With these words he tore himself from The troops were drawn out to receive 
the arms of those around, him, and him, and they saluted the Emperor as 
threw himself into his carriage, which he passed ; but they all bore the whit* 
immediately drove off amidst the sobs cockade. At Orange loud cries of 
and tears of his faithful Guard, all of “ Vive le Roi 1 ” were heard ; and at 
whom’had petitioned to be allowed to Avignon he fotmd his statues over- 
turned, and the public effervescence 
against his government assuming the 
mbst menacing character. . 

28. Napoleon continued his jour- 
ney io the south, the tumult became 
so excessive that his life was more 
than once in imminent, danger from 
the fuiy of the popul^. AtO^nhe 
was with dMcuHy extricated^ chiefly 
by the firmness ' intre^ity of 
OmoneljCampbeUand the other allied 
eemmissionem, who aoted^wl^> equal., 
courage and jufi^ent, frpmt a violent' 
death. At'the hih 'of 
Saint Qanat, a furious mob surroiinded 


♦.'Voltairs would 8Com to have had a prq- 
setntimeut of this iitopi'ossivo scene in CBdipt, 
iu the noble lines 

** Pinissez vo$ leircts et retenoa vos laitnes ; 

, Voua plaigues man 'exij, il a pour moi dos 
eharmess . ' , 

Ma fuite k vos mmheurs assure unprompt 
, .secours;' ‘ 

jSu' nordant vptro rpx, vous conserves vos 
‘ joars. ‘ ' 

0u sort de toht ce pouple il cSt temps qoe : 
•/arddiww, , 

' oist wplr. 

j’m,Aesset!tdnu, fin umlns eomms'^je ecis 

dours do vpxt# Tsndre, Un, 
, Act v. scene .li, ■ 


27. Napoleon ero long, however, re- 
ceived convincing evidence tfijit, how 
ardent soever might bo the attachment 
of his soldiers, the population of Jill 
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the house for some hours, denandiog 
his headj and it was onl^. by getting 
out by a back window, and riding the 
next post disguised as a courier, with 
the white cockade on his breast, that 
he escaped. Such was the mortifica- 
tion which Napoleon felt at this cruel 
reception from the people whom ho had 
BO long governed, that when the allied 
commissioners came up to the post- 
house, they found him in a back room, 
with his elbows on his knees and his 
hands on his forehead, in profound ab 
fliction. Ho was porsimdod that the gov- 
ernment had excited these tumults, in or- 
der that he might bo murdered in them ; 
and refused to take any nourishment 
lest it should be poisoned. He put on 
the uniform of the Austrian general 
Koller; the helmet of Count Wald- 
bui'g on his head ; hung tifcie order of 
Maria Theresa on his breast ; wrapped 
himself in the cloak of General Bchou- 
valolf, whose aide-de-camp took his 
place in the one provided for the Em- 
peror. Relays were provided outside 
the walls at Aix, to avoid the danger 
of entering the city ; he was clothed in 
the Austrian uniform, which he ‘wore 
during the remainder of his journey ; 
and the under -prefect, Dupeloux, a 
man of courage and honour, escorted 
him in person on horseback as far as 
the limits of his department* At Luc, 
Napoleon met and had an affecting in- 
terview with Pauline, who, amidst all 
her vanities, had some elevated points 
of character, and offered to accompany 
him in his exile on the 27th he reach- 
ed Prejus ; and on the 28th, at eight 
at night, set sail for Elba, on board the 
English frigate the Undaunted, sent 
there to receive him. Thus, in its last 
stage, a British vessel bore Csssar and 
his fortunosd He was received by Cap- 
tain Uidier, who commanded that vessel, 
agrreoably to'the orders of government, 
with the hoUouis due to a crowned 
head ; a royal salute was > hred as he 
step^d on board, the yards' were man- 
nedi and jevory |>os8ible respect was 
showx^ to him; from the" oaphun to the 
humblest cabin-boy. Such was ’^e 
imiireash^; produced by this reoeption 
irom hfe enemies, so different from tbai 
hia. ew;n subjects which he had r©^ 


cently experienced, that he burst into 
tears. During the voyage he was cheer- 
ful and afi^ble ; conversed much with 
Captain Usher and the other officers on 
board ; and was particularly inquisitive 
concerning the details of the English 
naval discipline — ^the object, he said, of 
his long admiration. A slight shade of 
melancholy was observed to pass over 
his countenance while the vessel Wiis 
in sight of the Maritime Alps, tlie 
scene of his early triumphs ; but he 
soon regained his usual serenity, and 
had, with his wonderful ascendancy 
over mankind, made great progress in 
the affections of the crew, when the 
vessel cast anchor in Porto-FerrajoJ the 
capital of Elba. Moreau said of Na- 
poleon, on hearing of the subterfuges 
to which he had recourse during this 
journey to save his life — What cha- 
racterises him is a mixture of falsehood 
and of the love of life : when he is 
beaten, you will see him fall at your 
feet and ask his life.” But this was 
not a just appreciation of his character. 
With more trutli Chateaubriand Said 
He is like the rebel angels : at one 
time ho can contract into a dwarf, at 
another expand into a giant 

29 . Josephine did not long survive 
the fall of the hero with whose marvel- 
lous fortunes her own seemed in' a mys- 
terious manner to be linked* In her 
retreat at Navarre,' she had wept in 
secret the declining fortune and tar- 
nished gloxy of the husband who had 
elevated her to the pinnacle of worldly 
gtnndeur, and whose star had visibly 
become obscured from the moment 
that he divorced her from his side. He 
marriod misfortune^ like Louis XVL, 
when he allied himBelf vdth the Aus- 
trian line.* Alexander 'wsis desirous to 
see and console her amidst her misfor- 
tunes, and promise his powerful pro- 
tection to her children. At his request 

* How applicable to Napoleoh’e fate were 
the words which Luoan makes me shade of 
' Junia, Poropey'S flm wife, address to him 
a dmm:--*- 

^*CoDjug6 loe; l£etos 4ux{ati, Hague, tti- 
umplios; 

^ mierfa tori#.* semperque po- 
tentea 


imaritoa, 

Inottpslt mpide peUbx Cornelia busto.” ' , 
Loca**, itt $Q. 
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9 he jsme to HalmateoP;, the muchilo^ed 
scene of, and romantic atta^- 

meni of N^ol^n, and there the Em- 
Ij^ror aaw' her f r^uently, and gave her 
thpse aeeair^oes in the most undeserved 
mannler. In the midst of these careSj 
however^ she was suddenly taken ill of 
a putrid so^ throati which proved fat^ 
at the end of a few. days. The Em- 
peror Alexander was with her almost 
to the last, and soothed her deathbed 
hy reiterated assurances of protection 
t0 her children* And well and faith- 
fully did he keep his promise. When 
BQi^$ delay took plape in making out 
the letters-patent, erecting the forests 
arouztd Saint Leu into an appanage in 
favour of Ihe second son of Queen Hor- 
tense^ her giandson, as had been stipu- 
lated in the treaty of Pans, he decla^ 
that his Guards should not leave Paris 
till they Were signed, which induced 
its being immediately done. In the 
following year he took Prince Eugene's 
interests under his especial protection 
at the congress at yienna, imd was 
mainly insi^^ental in there putting 
theitt on a proper footing. The friend: 
ship thus contiucted between the Vice^ 
loy and the Gsar led to a prolongation, 
of the intimacy in the heit generation ; 
and by a remarkable revolution in the 
wheel df fortune, Eugene Beaiihamais* 
son, the Duke of Leuchtehboxg, es- 
poused in subsequent times one of the 
giaud-dUches^s, a daughter of the Em- 
peror Nicholas ; ao that it not alto- 
gether beyond the bounds of possibility, 
t^t a linealdescendaut of J osephine,and 
a descendant by marriage of Na^leon, 
m^0ne<iay mount the throne of Russia, 
SO; AiBXAiffDKR, llmperor of Russia, 
whtO took so prominent a part in these 
memorable events, is one of the sove- 
reigns of modern times who has left 
thegrea^it.name in history, and Who 
has made; the most indelible marks on 
i^^ recoids of European fame. The 
vast e^d^nsion which the Russian em- 
|ufe‘ h^ meived under; his rule, the 
' burning of MosopW; and dreadful over- 
ttobw of' the French army in 1812^ 
the defivefan^ of Gemwy, and 'fiill 

charml^ of, aWful and! yet entr^tSh^ 
interi^t to) his r^gn, in' tvhich there 


is ;|^rhap8 nothing comparable in the 
whole annals nf mankind. He was 
bom in I7l7t ^d ascended the throne 
on the murder of the Emperor Paul in 
1800, so that he was at this period only, 
thirty'Seven years of age. His charac- 
ter, naturally amiable and benevolent, 
had been moulded by the precepts of 
his enlightened, though speculative and 
visionary, Swiss preceptor, La Harpe. 
But the ideas of that distingui^htnl 
philanthropist were formed upon the 
dreams of the closet rather than a prac- 
tical acquaintance with men, and this 
defect strongly appeared when Alex- 
ander was first <^led to act in the 
great theatre of public life. His early 
measures were beneficent in their 
tendency, and bespoke a warm and 
susceptible heart; but he was not at 
first a match for the talent and the 
wickedness of the Reyalutioh ; and he 
yielded at Tilsit, less the . force of 
the French arms, than to the irresistible 
ascendant and m^ic sway of the great 
enchanter who wielded its powers. 

31. Rut if he was horn good, he be- 
came great. He learned wisdom and 
gathft^ strength in the school of mis- 
foriuUe. If he had yielded at first, perhaps 
too easily, to the fascination of Napo- 
leon's genius, , no one ever surpassed 
him in the firmness with which, when 
agtun driven to arms, he resisted his 
aggression, or the tenacity with which 
he followed up the contest, till he had 
hurled his enemy from the throne. 
His early friendship io^ Napoleon was 
an ofikir of tfie heart ; and he who has 
surrendered his heart, and been de- 
ceived, t^ill be deceived no more. But 
for his firmness and, resolution, the 
coalition would repeatedly have fallen 
to plecea the day Nap<)leoh 

crowed the Niemen, Alexander clearly 
, saw* that peace with him Was impossible* 
With Romakimegnaidmity, he held the 
same languSig^ when his empire ^as 
' recking '^th the slaughter of Borodino, 
ami hie star seemOd to pale before the 
aonfiagraiion of Moscow, as when, on 
the h^hts of Chaumont, he gave law 
to a conquoxud world i and if he hks ’ 
been ouiahonq by few ooUquerims in 
the. lustre df;^ viojbories, or the mag- 
nitude. oi hm conquests, hone have 
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equaikd him in the nmgziapimeus uee 
-which he made of hie power, and the 
surjpaaRing clemency whii which in the 
moment of triumph he restrained the 
uplifted mxx of vengeance. When it was 
suggested to him to change the name of 
the bridge of Austerlitz, after the taking 
of Paris, he replied—*^ No ; it is enough 
that I have p^sed over it with my army.’* 
32. In private life his conduct Was 
less irreproachable. Unhappy circum- 
stances, and the usual idoes of royal 
life, hatl early produced** an estrange- 
ment between him and the Empress, 
who nevertheless continued to reside 
in the imperial palace, where she pre- 
sented a spotless reputation. But 
though external decorum was thus 
preserved, and they were frequently in 
company tbgether, they never met in 
private ; and this at once deprived the 
empire of the hope of a direct succes- 
sion to the throne, and threw the Em- 
peror into the usual temptations of 
female fascination. He had frequent 
liais<m acct)rdingly, but they partook 
of the benevolent and tender character 
of hifl mind, and were unattended by 
open licentiousness or indecorum.” He 
was fond of praise, and often led into 
extremes by that weakness ; but it was 
the praise only of genero\is or noble 
deeds which he cpveted. His figure 
was tall and majestic, his countenance 
open, hie air mild, but such as at once 
. bespoke the sovereign. He possessed 
the naingled dignity and serenity of | 
aspect which poetic genius has ascribed 
to Jupiter Tonans.* No one possessed 
greater personal couragej or moxo pas- 
sionatelv desired the honours of war ; 
butj still a sense of duty to Europe 1^ 
hjin to forego the command, whiw he 
might* have ob^heih of px» allied 
artnies in Ger?nany iu His man- 
heps were polished {j^i^ .lt^cinatlxig. ^ 
the highest 4 egve 0 , his >fined 
and elegant, and his infection eur^ 

* “ And fftm. his eyes (hot yet made 
with eld) 

Sparkled his former Worth and vigour 
bmve; . ' . . > 

,Hfs gestures all the majesty upheld 
And State, as his old ageaodemfdre crate. 
So Phidias Carved, Apelles kot tardie, 

DirSt painted Jove, Jove thund':riug' down 
. ‘firamaky.** / 

Tasso, Zi&., xviL u; 


prising, considering the incessant avo- 
catiohB which the management of such 
weighty concerns required. Though 
passionately fond of accomplhhed fe- 
male society, he vm deeply impressed 
with the responsibility of his situation 
at the head of such an empire, and Was 
ever ready to' forego its chams, and 
abandon the luxuries of the court, 
to execute justice or stimulate improve- 
ment in the remotest parts of his do- 
minions A profound master, like most 
of his nation, of dissimulation,, he was 
yet jealous of his personal honour ; and 
iidiatever he x>i^oniised on his word, 
might with confidence be relied on, 
how much soever he thought himself 
entitled to elude the wiles of inferior 
diplomatista 

83. He Was ambitious ; but his thirst 
for acquisition of territory was so 
blended with a desire for, ^d generally 
followed by an increase of, the happi- 
ness of mankind, that it could ha^ly 
be called a fault. Deeply impressed with 
religiousfeeUngBjthosenoblesentiments 
breathed forth in all his addresseB to his 
people and army throughout the whole 
course of the war, and influenced his 
conduct to the latest hour of his life. 
He regarded himself as an instrument 
in the hand of the Almighty for the 
destruction of the Kevolution and the 
improvement of mankind, and acted 
through all his career, sometimes with 
imprudent haste, under that impres- 
sion. Hi^ character cannot be Mter 
illuBtrated in this respect than % the 
fact,. that he refused to permit his 
sta^e to be placed on the summit of 
the column which the gratitude of his 
countiy decreed to him at St Peters- 
burg, but inst^, he caused it to be 
surmounted by one of Eeligion extend- 
ing her arias to bless mankind. Seren- 
ity and benevolence formed the leading 
features of his mind: ho one more 
readily overlooked a fault, or foigave 
an injury; none Was so uniformly de- 
voted id the happiness of his people. 
But his empire was not ripe for the 
mighty projects of amelioration which 
he oont^plated; mankind were too 
selflsh and cori:^t to follow out his 
Wishea He was pei^tuajly grieved by 
discovering how all his pMimt^opk) 
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intentions Iwid been marred by the 
Ott^idity or neglect ,o£ inferior agents, 
and how Uniformly human wickedness 
hfl^. fastened on the best - conceived 
plans of social improvement. His verv 
generosity at Paris, the liberal senti- 
ments he there uttered, which en- 
tranced the world, were in advance of 
the people wtom he governed, and 
brought oh a dark conspiracy in his 
own dominions, which embittered his 
future days, and in the end shortened 
hia life. He died Of the malaria fever, 
at Taganrog, in the south of Russia, 
on the 3l8t November 1825, in the 
aims of the Empress Elisabeth, to 
whom he had for some time before his 
death become reconciled.* He retained 
his faculties to the last, had the Scrip- 
tures frequently read to him during his 
previous illness, and left the theatre of 
hia worldly greatness with the serenity 
which might hare been expected from 
such a character. Inferior to Napoleon 
in genius, he was his superior in magna- 
nimily: both conquered the world; but 
Alexander only could conquer himself. 
Posterity will certaiuly*award the first 
place to the matchless genius of the 
French Emperor; but it will confirm 
the saying of that great man, extorted 
from him even in me moment of his 
fall,^" If I were not Napoleon, I would 
be Alexander.” 

S4, Never was character more op- 
posite to the Russian autocrat’s than 
that of his great coadjutor ih the paci- 
;fication and settlement of Europe, 
PnriirCB TALLETftAXTb. This most re- 
markable man Was bom at. Paris in 
so that in 18U he was already 
sixty years of age. He was descended 
ol an old family, and had for his ma* 
heWial aunt the celebrated Princ^ of 
, ' Tbs following lefcttsr, written by the B;i3> 

' of Russia to her mother the day after 

hushand's death, wUl show how entirely 
i the bends of aShptlon had been re- 

united before the Emperor’s death:— ** I 
hate lost all : the angei fs no more. Read, 

smiles upuu me as he was wont to do 
while iivittgii There now remains no hope to 
mo bftit.ln you, my dear mother, with whom 
, I wish to copie and w^p, aud to be present 
at the .fnterxheht. I shaU rexhain near the 
deoesm and follow Mhi as fiist as my 
strength will permit.**— Surasiss £i.uaiiffrn 
to .Aw JMer, Deo. 1, IBSS; WBSSLxn’sJtfh 


.Ursins, who ftlayed So important a part 
in the War of the Succession at the 
court of Philip V. Being destined for 
the church, he early entered the semi- 
nary of St Sulpice; and, even there, 
was remarkable for the delicate vein 
of earoasm, nice discrimination, and 
keen ponetra^om for which he after* . 
wards became so distinguished in life. 
At the age of twenty-six he was ap- 
pointed agent -general for the cler;^, 
and in that capacity his administrative 
talents were so conspicuous that they 
procured for him the situation of Bishop 
of Autun, which he held in 1789, when 
the Revolution broke out., So well 
known had his talents become at this 
period, that Mirabeau, in hia secret 
correspondence with Berlin, pointed 
him out as one of the most eminent 
men of the ago. He was elected re- 
presentative of the clergy of his diocese 
for the Constituent Assembly, and was 
one of the -first of that rank in .th^;< 
church who voted on the 22th May Idr' 
the junction of the ecclesiastical body 
with the Tiers Etat. He also took the 
lead in all the measures, then so. po- 
pular, which had for their object to 
despoil the church, and apply its pos- 
sessions to the service of the state. 
Accordingly, he himself proposed the 
suppression of tithes, and the applica- 
tion of the property of the church to 
the public treasury. In all these mea- 
sures he was deaf to the remonstrances 
of the clergy whom he represented, and 
already he had severed all the cords 
which bound him to the church. 

* 35. His ruling principle was not my ' 
peculiar enmity to reli^on, but a fixed 
determination to adhere to the domi- 
nant party, whatever it was, whether in 
f^iirt^ or state; tb watch closely the 
si§ns of the times, and throw in his lot 
'with that tectidn off the community 
which atj^red likely to gain the 
fenperiority. ■ In Fehmaiy 1790 he was 
ap^inted president of the A«teoibly; ' 
end, that time down to 

its dissolution, he took, h: leading part 
in all its meesdres. -He was not, how- 
ever, an orator : knowledge of men and 

silent hall 

of debate, he Aooa^-gained ^b in >: 
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the council of drfiberatiou oj com- 
mittee of management. He of^clated 
ae constitutional bishop, to the great 
scandal of the more oithodox dergy, 
in the great f^te on the 14th July 1790, 
in the Champ de Mars, of which an 
account has iirteady been given? {ante, 
Cliap. VI, § 46); but he had already 
become fearful of the excesses of the 
popular party, and was perhaps the 
only person to whom Miraoeau, on his 
dcaUibed, comihunicated his secret 
views and designs for the restoration 
of the French . monarchy. Early in 
1702 he set out on a secret mission 
from the French government to Lon- 
don, where ho remained till the break- 
ing out of the war in Februaiy 1793, and 
enjoyed much of tho confidence of Mr 
Pitt. Ho .naturally enough became an 
object of jealousy to both parties; 
being denounced the Jacobins as. an 
emissary of the court, and by the 
Ko^'alists as an agent of the Jacobins, 
lu conSecineuoe he was accused and 
condemned in his absence, and only es- 
caped death })y withdrawing to America, 
wheiHi he remained tilj 1795, engaged 
in commercial pursuits; It was' not the 
least piuof of his address and sagacity 
that he thus avoided equa^ the crimes 
and the dangers of the |teign of Terror, 
and returned to Paria 'at the close of 
tliat year with his hes^ ^ his shoulders, 
. undwithout deadly hostility to any party 
in his heart. . , , 

36. His influence ahj abilities soon 
caused themselves to be feli The 
sentence of death which had been re- 
coi-ded, against him in absence was re- 
cjdled; he became a leading member 
of the Club of Salm, which, in 1797, 
was established to conniierbalance the 
efforts' of the Royalists in the Club of 
Clichy ; and oh the triumph of the Re^ 
volutionists by the violence of Apger- 
eau in July 17S7, he appointed 

minister of hhieigpa Hevw- 

tbelesa^ aware of the kuhecility' of the 
Hireotozial govenuheht»' he entered 
warmly into th® views of , Kapolepp* 
ujKui ,hifl return from= for its 

overthrow. He was agahi tn^e minis- 
ter of foreign a^mby that yduthl|iid 
oonqueibei^, after the 18th Rruinan^ 
and ^^^ed, w^h some few intep. 


ruptions, to be the soul of all foreign 
negotiations, and the chief director of 
foreign policy, down to the measures 
directed against Spain in 1807. On 
that occasLon, however, his wonted sa^ 
city did not desert him : he openly dis- 
approved of the design to ax>prQpriate 
the whole Peninsula, and counselled 
the Emperor to confine his spoliations 
of Siiaiu to the provinces' to the north 
of the Ebro. He was, in consequence, 
dismissed from office, which ne did 
not again hold till he was appointed 
chief of the provisional government on 
1st Ajiril 1814. He .had thus the siu- 
^lar address, though a iWing char- 
acter under both regimes, to extriciife 
himself both from the crimes of the 
Revolution and the misfortunes of the 
Empire. ^ 

37. He was no ordinary man who 
could accomplish so great a prodigy, 
and yet retain such iuiluence as to step, 
as it were, by common consent, ‘ into 
the principal direction of affibirs on the 
overthrow of Kapoleon. HiS power 
of doing so depended not merely on his 
great talents : they alone, if unaccom- 
panied by othfer qualifications, would 
inevitably have brou^t him to the 
guillotine under the first government, 
or the prisons of state under the last. 
It was his extraordinary power of di- 
vining the future course of events; the 
versatility and flexibility of his dispo- 
sition, and the readiness with which 
he accommodated himself to. every 
change of government and dynasty 
which he tho^ht likely to be perma- 
nent, that mainly contributed to this 
extraordinary result. Such was his 
address that^ though the most change- 
able character in the whole Revolu- 
tion, he contrived never to lose either 
influence or reputation by all his ter- 
giversations ;* but,, oh the contrary, 
went on constantly rising, to thq close 
of his career, when above eighty years 
of age, in weig^lt, fortune, .and con- 
sideration. The very fiict of his hav- 
ing survived, both in person and influ- 
ence, so many changes of govemment, 
which had pri>vbd. fefel to almost all 
his contemporaries, ?t>f , itself constitut- 
\M a colossal reputation. . .Men never 
leased admirihg an address which c®nld 
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have 8Q long obiodned the n^tery of 
the„ mutations of forttme; and 'when 
he eaid, with^ sarcastic smile, on tak« 
jjpig the oe^. of fidelity to Louis 
Philippe in 1830, /'C’est 1© tremdme/* 
the expression, repeated from one end 
of Europe to the other, produced a 
greater admiration for his {mdress than 
indignation at his perfidy. 

38. Ho has been -well described as 
the person in existence who had the 
least hand in produdnjg, and the great- 
est power of profiting by, reyolu- 
tionai. He was dot destitute of original 
thought, hut wholly without the gener- 
ous f eelinm the self-forgetfulness, which 
proinpt the {^reat in character, as well 
ai^ talent, ^ bring forth their concep- 
tions. in or action, at whatever 
haza^ to themsdves or their fortunes. 
His, object always was not to direct, but 
to obsi^e and guide the curi’ent ; he 
never opposed it when he saw it was 
irresistime, nor braved its dangers 
where it, threatened to be perilous ; but 
quietly withdrew till an opportunity 
pCGurrsd, by the destruction alike or 
its sup^rters and its opponents, to 
obtain its direction. In this respect 
his talents very closely resembled those 
of,. Hetternich, of whom a character 
hi^ already been drawn [ante, Chap. 

§ .703 i hut he was less cons^t- 
ent than the wary .^ustrian diplomatist ; 
and, ihou^di squalled by him in dis- 
simulation, ho was far Iur superior in 
perfidy. It cost him nothing to con- 
tradict his words and violate , hie oaths, 
^ Whenjsver it suited his interest to do 
' sp^ the extraordinary and. almost 
Unhi^ken success of his career affords, 
as well as that of Hapoleon, the most 
' confirmation of the profound 

saying of Johnsbn*«that no man ever 
V raised himself a private station 
to the supreme direction* of affmii^ in 
. ah^ties were not Mjm- 
:b]n;ed,with\ certain, meannesses, which 
w;buld have proved altogethiar fatal to 
lum in ordin^ life.’ ! Yet was he with- 
out imy of thk great i^ces ; 0 | '^e ,Re^ 
voln^oi^ , ' ipis sdfis%^ ym ophst^t^ 
hia!', 

often j^ullieq by gold ncAji 

cruel ,pr,un^igivlng.ihh^^ 4iSnK>Stdo% 
and lew, ;^;any^ deedft qliblbbd stajh 


his memory. His witticisms and bon- 
mots were admirable, and repeated 
from one end of Europe to the other. 
Yet woR his reputation in this resi)ect 
perhaps greater than the reality ; for, 
by common consent, eveiy good saying 
at Paris, during his lifetime, waa aacrib-, 
ed to the ex-bishop of Autun. But 
none perhaps more dearly reveals his 
character, explains his success in 
life, than the celebrated one, of which 
he at least obtained the credit, " That 
the principal object of language was to 
conceal thought.” * 

^ 39 , On Easter day, being 10th April, 
a grand and imposing ceremony was 
performed in the Place Louis XV. On 
the spot where Louis XVI, Marie An- 
toinette, , the Princess Elimbeth, and 
so many of the noble victims of the 
Revolution had perished, a great altar 
was erected, by command of the Em- 
peror Alexander, in order to a general 
thanksgiving, by the sovereigns and 
armies, for the signal and complete 
success with which it had pleased tli© 
Almighty to bless the allied arms. 
There was something to the thought- 
ful mind mexpressibly impressive in 
this ceremony. Bareheaded, around 
the altar, the sovereigns, with their 
princes, marshals,) and generals, pai'- 
iook in the service, which was cele- 
brated with extmordinary pomp, ac- 
cording to the, forma of the Crrcek 
church, by the bishops and priests of 
that establishment who had acoom* 
panied the Russian, army. But it was, 
in the most emphatic sense, n cat^lic 
servicet All Christendom was there 
represented ; the unifonns of twenty 
victorious nations wore to be seen 

e Tbero can be littlo doubt that this cels- ' 
brtted exprewupn was oiigbtal iu the person 
of Ts^ley vaod or or both ; but it hiul 

loOg bdbre been used by an author very dif- 
fsi^nt fW)in either! tbouffj|i not less deeply 
Versed in the secrets of the human heart— 
Oliver Goldsmith. *■ It Is usually said by 

S Ians,*' , says he, **tl^at the use of 
jis to,, express bur wants and do- 
t men who know the World hold, . 
and Ithihk with some show of reason, . tbat 
be who best knows how to keep his necessi^ 
ties jnlvate; is. the most Ukety person to 
have them redressed, and ibntm irue 
tpM euuA our waste os to 

coneeai On the OeC of I^wgaage'* 

Cot . . 
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round the altar ; it was a thanlsgiving 
for the triumph of Christianity over the 
most inveterate, the most depraved, and 
themost powerful of its enemies. It bore 
none of the markaof worldly exultation ; 
the deliverance of mankind was ascribed 
with reverent humility to tile* arm of 
Omnipotence. On their knees, around 
the altar, the monarchs kissed the 
sacred emblem of the cross ; when it 
was elevated, all assembled bowed their 
heads with reverent devotion ; and a 
hundred guns, from the two banks of 
the Seine, announced the triumph of 
the, gospel by the devotion which it 
had inspired into the breasts of its 
supporters. Such was the impression 
produced by the august scene, that not 
■ an arm was moved, nor a sound to be 
heard, in the vast concourse of thirty 
thousand soldiers, who stood in close 
column in the square. The whole 
marshals of h>ance, in full uniform, 
attended the ceremony. The world 
never beheld such an example of moral 
retribution, such a convincing proof of 
the reality of the Divine administra- 
tion. The rudest Cossack present felt 
the sacred influence. But no feelings 
of that sort were experienced, save in 
a few breasts, by the immense num- 
bers of French who witnessed the 
ceremony. They were dead to its 
moral import ; they felt not its awful 
warning ; and consoled themselves for 
the presence of so many foreign uni- 
forms in the heart of their capital by 
the observation, that the “ dresses were 
not so well made as those of l^eir own 
army." 

40. Nothing remained but to give 
offect to the declared will, alike of the 
sovereign^ and the French people, by 
recalling the Bourbons. Hitherto, al- 
though all believed that the old family 
would be restored, yet no act cleariy 
expressive ,of tjhot intention had ema- 
nated from iihe provisional govern- 
ment ; and they ]nid,‘on the contmiy,,, 
Cc'irefuily' disclaimed sevetial acts of iri- 
diyiduais, tending to^tne rai^ of 
the myal authority. Doubt^ in Conse- 
quence, begah to be entertained os to 
what was be done,%iid ^ J^alii^ 
were in ^euoml .ftud undis^is^ nn* 
Cosinesia Bistt the raoildtion df thei 


Allies was Anally taken in the sit- 
ting, which continued till seven in the 
morning, of the night between the 5th 
and 6th, not to treat with a regency. 
Talleyrand tbep threw ojQT the mask, and 
the conservative senate, by a solemn 
decree, called Bouis XVIII. to the 
throne, and his heirs, according to the 
established order of succession pre- 
vious to the Revolution. Various pro- 
visions were at the same time made 
for the establishment of the senate and 
legislative body, and the due limita- 
tions of the royal authority, which 
were afterwards engrossed in the char- 
ter, and formed the basis of the gov- 
ernment of the Restoration. The chief 
articles of that celebrated instrument 
will be considered in a subsequent' 
chapter, when the hitemal state of 
France after the accession of Louis 
XVIII. is considered.* Suffice it to 
say at present, that the French receiv- 
ed a constitution which gave them a 
hundred t^pos more real freedom than 
they had ever enjoyed since the revolt 
of the 10th August had overturned 
the throne, and incomparably more 
than, as the event proved, they were 
capable of bearing. And so comploiely 
had the i)eople repented of their di’eams ' 
of self-government, and so woefully 
had they suflered froth its effects, that 
this important decrOe, which thtjs re- 
established, after a of twenty- 
one years, the royal family upon the 
throne, attracted very little attention, 
and was received by tbe i^hole multi- 
tude as a matter of course. Evett the 
Abb6 Si^syes voted' for the Kih^s, re- 
turn : he had now.felt what the gov- 
ernment of the massed wa^, and got 
an answer to his celebrated question, 
which twenty -five ybasrs before had 
convulsed France, ** Wha^ is ihe Tiers 

•41. The royal authority being thus 
re-etthblisbod, the diffemnt branches 
of government rapidly fell into the new 
sy^m^ On the ^ the national guard 
assumed the cockade ; and on 

the 12th %e Oount d’Artois, who dur- 
ing these great evbnts had been draw-; 
ing n^rtb the capital, made his public 
entry Into J^aris. He was on horse; 

* ‘Boe«lj«p,x<slL 4.37,38. , 
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baok, surroim^od )3j ft brilliant cor£^ge with emotion to the Prince ^Regeni, ^ 
of gentlemen who had gone , out to when he first addressed him, 1 shall 
mee:t him and* near the barrier of always consider ' that, under God, I 
Paniin he was met by the marshals of owe my roetoratioh to your Royal 
France^ in full costume, with Ney at Highness ” The Prince-Regent receiv- 
their: head. ^^Mon ^igneur/' said ed his ilhistrious guestwiththatdig- 
Marahal MTey, speakiDg for himself and nified courtc^ for which he was so 
his brethren in^ms, we have served celebrated* accompanied the royal fa- 
with sseal a government which |som- mfiy to Dover, and bade them faiwell 
inanded us in the name of France : at^ the extremity of the pier of that 
your Highness and his Majeiity will see place. In a beautiful day, and with 
with what fidelity we shall serve our utmost splendour, the royal squad- 
legitimate king.” "Messieurs replied ron, under the command of the Duke 
the Count d'Ajttois, "you have made of ^arence, accompanied the illustri- 
the French, arms illustrious ; you have ous exiles to their own country. Hard- 
earned, even into countries the most ly had the thunder of artilleiy from 
reja^oidf the glory of the French, name: the oofltle of Dover ceased to ring in 
the King claims your exploits : what their ears, when the cli^ of France 
has ennobled France can never be exhibited a continued blaze ; and the 
foreign to him.** The procession^ which roar of camion on every projecting 
swelled immensely as it advanced, pro- point, from Calais to Boulogne, an- 
ooeded to Kotre Dame, where the uounced the arrival of the monarch in 
prince returned thanks for his restora- the kingdom of his forefathers, 
tion to his oouptiy, " There is nothing 43. Hitherto the progrei^ of the 
changed,’* said he, "only fti^Frtttchman soverdgn had been 'a continued tri- 
the more in Paris. This ^s the first umph ; but as he advanced through 
day of happiness I have experienced France, although the crowds which 
for twenty-five years.** were eveiywhere assembled on the way- ' 

42. l»ouis ZVIIL was not long of side to see him pass received him 
responding to the call made upon him always mth respect, sometimes with 
by the Senate. On the' 20th April the enthusiasm, yet it was apparent that 
fugitive monarch left his peaceable re* there was a mixed feeling on the part 
treat of Hartwell to be again tossed on of the people. The unanimous tmns- ^ 
the stormy sea of public affairs, and pbrts which had greeted his entry into * 
made his entry amidst an extraordina^ London, and passage through England, 
coucomse, of into London, were no longer to be discetned* The 

where he was received in state by the feeling of loyalty, oho of the noblest 
; Frinoe-Beg^t. No words can convey passions whi^ can fill the l^reast, be- , 
an adequate idea of the enthUsiaon cause one of the least selfish, was ^ 
Which prevailed on this occasion. It nearly extinct in the great mass of the . 
was a national triumph, unmixed, people : the return of the royal family 
by one mronmstance of alloy : it gave was associated with circumstances of , 
dejfibnstration etroi^ of the total ovmv deep national humiliation : the , / 

throw of the reyolutionaiy system. Cipu feeling in the multitude w^ 
‘Sympathy with an iUustrienm race, curioaii^ to see the strangers. The 
'long Weired dovm by nusfortun^^ King arrived at Complete on the 
imingled -with exultation at tim glo- 29th, and thS pepiuutiOi^ Ipr 
^ rions, reward now obtained for a quai> ^jption atPSris Wing been com]^eted, 
W of a behtuiy bf tofts apd dangora he made Ids puHic entry by ^e gate 
irotV ooclmdes were univeriSal ;> the Of St Denis' mr the 3d^J^y^; in the 

^^a^^e poor; the fiereb'divimons, thW. The^^ted'A^^liMiewas 
the renbowms foc^on, with’ which the seated by his ride : riie Old Guard of 
war .enmmeneed, bri! disappeared in .Napolri>n {ermeid iiie. escort : the iia< 
onejaimnltnoua swell of t^vomal ox^ tional guairi of j^arik kept thd sta^ 

" Sire/ said ike mdnarrii [ for ;thb , and umupoj^lo 
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ofBcars and privates of the allied ar- 
mies added, by their gay and varied 
uniforms, to the splendour of the scene. 
The procession proceeded first to Notre 
Dame, where the King and the royal 
familjr returned thanks for their re- 
storation, and then advanced by the 
quays and the Poht Neuf to the TuU- 
eries. From a delicate desire to save 
Louis the pain of seeing the foreign 
uniforms, it was arranged that the 
streets should be lined by French sol- 
diem, and the Old Guard were station- 
e<i beWeen Notre Dame and the Tuil- 
eries, Never was indi^tion more 
strongly marked than in their vis- 
ages. Some, under pretence of salut- 
ing the cortdge, bent their heads down 
and drew their bearskins over their 
eyes' so as to 8^ nothing ; others 
gi’ound their teeth in the vehemence 
of their rage, or showed them like 
tigem ; several shed tears of rage. 
When commanded to present arms, 
they did it with a vehemence which 
made the Bpeotatom start ; it was like 
bringing down their bayonets to the 
charge. When the Duchess d’Angou- 
leme reached the foot of the principal 
stair of that palace, which she had 
not seen since the 1,0th August 1702, 
when, in company with Louis XVL 
and Marie Antoinette, she left it to 
* take refuge from the insurgents in the 
National Assembly Chap, yil 

§ 9S], her emotions were so overpower- 
ing that she fell down insensible at the 
King's feet. But these awful recollec- 
tions produced litile or no efiect on 
. the Parisians; and the princi^ obser- 
vation made was, that the King's and 
Princess's dresses were cut in the Lon- 
don’ fasliion, and that the Duchess 
d’Angouleme was" a perfect fright 
with her low English bonnet* . , 

* At th}s, period the Bngfish fhshJon for 
, bonnets was exceedingly low, and the French 
proportiohjiMy high; so, that the contrast 
between the Buehess d An^ultme’e hay- 
mifiEer'a linnet and the spmdKd 
and feathers with which the ladies were 
adorned at FariA whs enffiriently striking. 
When Lottis crossed the Font Neuf, the veil , 
was taken off the atatue of ^ehfy IV., which 
had been ph»»d there a week before, aiA 
Which bore the inscription— V LndOvioo re- 
duce, Henrious redivivns,^* wmch wan l^e 
\ foUcitouB thought of Mr 
> o&lwration. , 


‘ 44. But a more serious duty awaited 
the restored monarch : and haying now 
resumed the reins of government, the 
first care which Awaited him was the 
difficult task of concluding a treaty of 
peace with the allied powers, v^hich 
should at once satisfy their just and 
inevitable demands, and hot prove an 
insuperable stumblingblock in the first 
days of his restoration to the French 
people. The generous, perhaps in some 
degree imprudent, expressions of the 
Emperor Mexander, at the first talcing 
of Paius, had produced a prodigious 
impression ; his popularity was at the 
.highest point, and his infi^ience in the 
capital ^together irresistible. It was 
the idea that they would escape by his 
magnanimity from the consequences 
of defeat, and retain, ejmn after the 
occupation of the capit^, no incon- 
siderable portion of their conquests, 
which had reconciled its inhabitants to 
•the Restoration, and produced the gen- 
eral burst in fkvour of the Bourbon 
dynasty. But when the diplomatists 
began coolly to sit down to reduce the 
conditions of the treaty to writing, it 
was no easy matter to reconcile these 
expectations with the obvious neces^ 
sity of curtailing France so much, that 
it should not again pi^ve dangerous to 
tile liberties of Europe ; and it requir- 
ed all the address of Talleyrand, and 
the other ministers who hi^ been ap- 
pointed by the King, to overcome the 
difficiilty. 

45. By a convention concluded on 
23d April, it was provided that the 
French troops in Germany, Italy, and 
the Low Countries, riiould bede all the 
fortresses and countries beyond the 
frontiers of old France, as they stood 
on the Ist Smmry l79% which was at 
one blow to sweep away the whole con- 
quests of the Revolution. , The allied 
troops were, witU as little d^y as pos- 
sible, to evacuate tixe whole of me terri- 
tory so defin^ ; and all military exac- 
tions on bo^ rides were, by a secret 
article, to cease forthwith. The prin- 
cipal object of this clause was to put 
a stop to the unbounded and scourg- 
ing requisitions of Matshal Davoust,, 
Who atUl retained possession of Ham- 
tog, The number of strong places. 
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the quantity of artllleiyy warlike 
atoreSf and muni^etits of war, which 
by this convention fell into the hands 
of the Allies^ was prddigions, and alto- 
g^her unex^pW in tiie atmals of 
tnilltary trophies. They of theinaelves 
convey a Btupendous idea of the vast 
es;tent of ihe military resoui^es which, 
at one period, were at the disposal of the 
French Emperor ; and of tiie strar^e 
and ruinous policy which prompted him 
to disperse his troops over so many dis- 
tant stronghoIdB, when> he was con- 
tending against greatly superior forces 
of the enemy, for life or death, on the 
plains of Olminpagne.. 

46. Hamburg, Ms^eburg, and Wesel, 
in Germany; Maestnqht,MAyence,Lux- 
embourg, and Keld, on tlie Hhihe and 
the Meuse ; Musliing, Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Antwerp, Oii^nd, Nieuport, and many 
others in the Low Countries; Mantua, 
Alessandria, Feschiera, Gavi, and Turin, 
in Italy ; Barcelona Figueias, Rosas, 
ahd/Tortom, in Spain, besides a vast 
number of others of lesser note, were 
abandoned* Fifty-three fortresses of 
; dote, twelve thousand pieces of cannon, 
ammunition and military, stores in im- 
mense quantities, and garrisons to the 
amount of nearly a hundred thousand 
men, all beyond the frontiers of old 
France, were thus at one blow sur- 
render^ 1 What a picture does this 
present of the astonishing strength and 
tenacity of the grasp which Napoleon 
' tol laid on Europe; of the greatness 
^ the milltaiy giant whose weight had 


magnitude of these garrisons, even 
in last moments of the empiro, and when 

Kapdleou was literally enishod in France for 
Want of men, was such as almost to exceed 
beUef.\ The Mowing was the amount of a 
' " - • .as they finWly evaouat- 

held on the condusion 


,ed the fortrejsses, 
. of hosUhUes ;-^ 

''kwye&CB* ' , 
^Srcselpna, .. , 

: ' 
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BO long opprepied tiie world, When even 
in his last extremity, and after such 
unheard-of reverses, he yet had such 
magnificent spoils to yield up to the 
victor t But what is jdiysioal strength 
where moral virtue is wanting; and 
what the external resources of an em- 
pire, when its heart is paralysed by the 
selfishness* of a revolution? 

47. The treaty of the 30th May was 

of^ranee on the «one^ide?*and Great 
Britain^ Russia, and Prussia, on the 
o^er j but after- the convention^ 23d 
April, it contained little which was not 
foreseen by the French. It provided 
that France should be reduced to its 
original limits, as they stood on 1st 
January 1792, with the exception of 
various cessions of small territories, 
some to France by the, neighbouring 
powers, others by Prance to them, for 
the sake of defining more clearly, and 
for mutual advanta;ge, its frontiers, but 
which, upon< a balance of gains and 
losses, gave it $n increase of four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand souls. Avig- 
non, however, and the country of Ven- 
aiain, the first conquests of the Revolu- 
tion, were secured to it. . France, on 
the other band, consented to abandon 
all pretensions to any territories beyond 
these limits, and to throw no obstacle ^ 
in the way of fortifications being erected ^ 
on any points which the new govern- ' 
mez^ of those countries might deem 
exp^ent Holland wus to be an in- 
dependent state, under the sovereignty 
of the house of Orange, with an acces- 
sion of temto^ drawn from union with*", 
Flanders ; OeSrinany was to be indepen- .. 
dent, but under the guarantee of a > 
federal union; Switaserland indepen- 
dent; governed by its;^ ; Italy divided [ 
into sovereign states* ' The free navig^ ' 
tion df the Rhine was expressly stipu- 
lated. Malt% the oiHiensible cause of 
the renewal of the war after the treaty > 
of : Aniiens, wae i ceded in perpetuity/ 
with its dej^ndeqeies; to <Jreat Britain ; 

: and she, on her^^agre^to i^ all 
the colonies t^n from B^anbe or her 
j^es durh% the wSiT, witfi the, excej^ ^ 
imn of the iidands of Toba;^ Bt Luem^ 
and the portion^ of Bt Domingo for- 
perly beloUg|{qg/tO Spai% ' wj^di waa 
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to be restored to that power, in the 
West, and the Isle ot France. in the 
Bast Indies. Guadaloupe, Martinique, 
and Guiana were restored to '!Prane& 
Prance was to be, permitted to form 
commercial establii&ments in the East 
ImlioB, but under the condition that 
no more troops were to be . sent there 
tliau were uecessaiy for the purpose^of 
police ; and she regained the right of 
fishing on the coast of -Newfoundland 
and in the Gulf of St Jbawrence. The 
ficet at Antwerp, which consisted' of 
thirty^ight ships of ihe line and fifteen 
frigates, was to be divided into three 
parts, of which two were to be restored 
to France, and one to the King of Hob 
, Und. The sliips, however, of Prance 
which had fallen into the hands of the 
Allies before the ermistice of 2dd April, 
and especially ^e fleet at the Texel, 
were to remain with the Allies; and 
they were immediately made over to 
the King of Holliind, AU subordinate 
points and matters of detail were, by 
common consent, referred to a congress 
of all the great powem, which it was 
agreed should assemble at Vienna in 
the succeeding autxumi. 

48. $uch were the public articles of 
the treaty; but, in addition to these^ 
there was a secret treaty also signed, 
>vhich contained articles of consider- 
able imfxu'tance, and which pointed in 
no obscure manner to the policy to be 
pursued for the. reconstruction o^the 
balance of power in Buropeu Aey 
plated .chiefly to the dispc^al of the 
immense temtories, containing no less 
than 35^360,000 souls, which had been 
severed from Napoleon^s’^^em'pire, be- 
sides 16,000,000 mow from its external 
dependencies, wbichwere how m great 
part at the diapdeal of the'alUed powers. 
The leading principle which restated 
these distributions was, to strengthen 
the second^tate states borderinjg upon 
Prance, ^ from the weslfcnhsa of whi<^ 
she had hitherto always^ been^eble to 
make , succesi^ol irhi^tioUs from her 
own tenitozies, mpke the more dis- 
.tant sov^gns Coid4 oomh. tb. their 
sta^rh ’.To guard against thin danger|; 
it Wjn provided, thatvPtedmontahouId 
receirre ah^accesalon ^ torrifcpiy* by the 
incorpoisartaon Geaon 'Vfith her dib; 


minions^ the ktier towm being declared 
a free port ; that the reconstruction of 
Switzerland, as agreed on by the allied 
powers, should be ratified by Prance ; 
that Flanders, between the Scheldt and 
the Meuse, should be annexed to Hol- 
land; imd ’lhe German states on the 
left bank of the Ehine,whhsh had been 
conquered from Prance,, divided be- 
tween Holland and PrussuL 

4^. Such was tite treaty of Paris, 
the most glorious that England had 
ever, conclnded— glorious, even more 
from what she amdoned ihan what 
she retained of her conquests. With 
her enemy absolutely at her feet — ^with 
half of France overrun by fotir hundred 
thousand victorious troops, her capital 
taken, and her Emperor virtually .a 
prisoner in exile — she gave to this 
prostrate foe no inconsiderable mm- 
&km of territory in Europe, and restored 
four-fifths of her colonial possessions. 
Not a village was reft from old Prance ; 
not a military contribution was levied; 
not a place or museum was. rified; 
not an indignity to the national honour 
was offered. . All that was .done was to 
restore the provinces which, smce her 
career of .conquest began in l!r84, she 
had wrested from the adjoining powers. 
The French museums, loaded with the 
spoils of Itedy, Germany, Spain, Flan- 
ders, and Holland, were left untouched : 
even the sacred rdics of Sans-Spuci, 
and of ,ibe great king, of Prussia, were 
unreclaimed.^ So were the Allied 

in seizing wery art^e of value 'v?^er- 
ever he went, when theiy had them 
in their power thejr did, not. even re- 
claim thear own. ,, 

^ 0* What did Napoleon do to Prussia, 
msimikrcir(mmstanee8,inl807? Why, 
he imposed oh that small state, with 
only seven millions of inhabitants, a 
war cohti^butipxi of ^626,000, 000, and 
seveired fxom it the bell of its domin- 
ions { {awite, Chep, m* g 7]. What did he 
do to< Austria by the treaty of Vienna 
in 18Q6,? imposed on it a 

* Napoleon had some of these with him 
in t^e room in which he died at St Helcpa 
** You are oxamhUh'^t^ said he, that large 
dock ; it served as' an idamm to Fredrick 
the Oftat. ; J took it at JPot8<j(am.''--AFTOi* 
mitcBi, irtWt Pays qf 1. 97* 
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contribution if ^9,500, 000, and wrested 
from it a iiurtb of the mon^hyl 

e e, Obap. ilix. § 71]. If the Allies 
Mtefi in a Bimilar Bpilit in 1814, 
Jiow much df the territories of old 
Prance would they have left to its 
inhabitants t What crushii^ contribu- 
tions would they have for many 
a long and weaiyt year, on the' van- 
quished i what havoo would they have 
made in all, the museums and royal 
places of France i Doubtless, their 
forbearance wae not entir^y owing to 
disinterestedness j doubtless, theyTiad 
jealousies of their own to consider, 
politic^ 6bjeQtB of their own to gain, in 
reconciling Prance to the new dynasty. 
But their policy was founded on a noble 
Spirit — it rested on the principle of 
eradicating hostility by generosity, and 
avenging injury by forgiveness. The 
result proved that, in doing so, they 
proceeded on too exalted an estimate 
of human nature. 

51. In the general settlement of Eu- 
,rcpe, after the revolutionary deluge 
luid subsided, the fate of one of the 


most persevering, and not the least 
illustrious, of Napoleon's , o;pponents, 
must not be overlooked, Pius Vlt, 
after baying been taken away, by orders 
of Napoleon, from Fontainebleau on 
the 23d Januaxy [<mte, Chap, lxxxiv. 
§ 43], in virtue of the convention al- 
ready mentioned^ had been still, under 
one pretext or another, detained in the 
French territory, and was still in Pro- 
vence i^hen Paris wsk taken. One of 
the first cares of the provisional govern- 
ment was, by a decree, to direct' him. 
tp be instan&y set at liberty, and con- 
dneted to the Italian fruntiers with all 
tile honours due to his rank. He en- 
tei^ Italy accordingly, and at CesiUa, 
jae^ Parn^ had an mterview with 
JWurat, who, exhibit^ to him the ori-* 
veined which anumber of 

•lie nobles and dbitef inhabitants of 
Borne had, at his instii^tion, presented 
: i^/the. all^ to have 

'Bbrnah,; states ^enspiomted'^^rihl^ 
oideiv ^ the secu]a 1 ^ vow^ of Italy; 

at the ^bieindir sb 'as, 

,te.!^^wg0n<»rpus;-]^ntifif atonce'ihvew' 
'f%e doctimem mio^ fhe fii^ ^ Cbutvui'- : 


ing his route by slow journeys, which 
the feeble state of his health rendered 
necessary, he reached the neighbour- 
hood of Borne on the 23d, and entered 
that city on the 24th May— nearly five 
y^rs after he had been violently car- 
ried off, at dead of night, by the troops 
of Napoleon. Opinions had been di- 
vided previously as to the expedience 
of his return ; and those who had 
signed the memorial to the Allies justly 
dreaded the effects of his resentment. 
But the generous proceeding at Cesina 
overcame aU hea^, and he was re- 
ceived with unanimous and heartfelt 
expressions of satisfaction. Stricken 
by conscience, some of the nobles who 
had signed the memoiial came next day 
to request for^Venc^ “ Have we not 
some faults, too, to reproach ourselves 
with?" replied the generous pontiff; 
**let us bury our injuries in oblivioa" 
52. The worid had never seen — ^pro- 
bably the World will never again seo-^so 
marvelloua a spectacle as the streets of 
Paris exhibited from the 31st l|Iarch, 
when the entxy of the Allies took 
place, till the 16th June, when, Upon 
their finally retiring, the service of the 
posts was restored to the national guard 
of the capi^ The dream of A^osto 
was realised under circumstances yet 
more striking— round a greater than 
Charlemagne all the princes and am- 
bassadors of the world were assembled.* 
In, a state of the most' profound tran- 
quifiify, with, the most absolute pro- 
tection of life and property, even of 
the most obnoxious" qf their former ' 
enemiesj the capital of Napoleoh was 
occupied by'^o trobps of twenty , dif- 
ferent nations, whom the oppfeai^n; 
of his government had roused to arms 
from the wall of China to the: Pifiam 
of Hercules. As if by the wan4 ^ f 
mighty enribanter, ^ the ahm' 
stona, we fieme conten^ns^ ^ ' 


iTbem rich anid 

'doictitif r 

Of OrC^n, an4 Wbariaii blrtK ' 
Thpcoqgbeui.^e WjcS'ld>i-that .tongue o»u 

^^t(nrdjSah4'euvoye«eutfi^i»ey^ 

; .f ' ■ ‘ ‘ .drtqhilo Woihlrif V ' : 
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80 long deluged the world with blood, the misrepresentations of its enemies, 
seemed to be stilled ; victors and van- this oirciiinstance was the subject ot 
quished sank dowm side by side into general astonishment and partial ad- 
the enjoyment of repose. Beside the miration. ** We listened,” say» a con- 
veterans of N apbleon'B Old Guard, who temponu^French journalist, to young 
still retained, even in the moxnont of Russian officers, on the very day of their 
defeat, and when surrounded by the triumjdxant entrance into Paris, who 
might of foreign powers, their martial spoke of their exploits from Moscow to 
and undaunted aapect^ were to be seen the Seine as of deeds which had been ac- 
tlie superb household troops of Russia complished under the immediate guid- 
and Prussia; the splendid cuirasiierB ance of divine Providence, and ascribed 
of Austria shone - in glittering sted; to themselves only the glory of having 
the iron veterans of Blucher stUl eyed been chosen as the instruments for the 
the troops of Franco with jealousy, as fulfilment of the divine decree. They 
if them enmity was unappeased even spoke of their victories without exulta- 
by the conquest of their enemies. The tion, and in language so simple, that it 
nomad tribes of Asia and the Ukraine seemed to \is as if they did so by , corn- 
strolled in wonder along every street; mon consent, out of politeness. They 
groups of Cos.sack bivouacs lay in the showed us a silver medal, worn equally 
Oiiamps-Elys4cs ; the Bashkirs and Tar- by their generals and private soldiers as 
tars giized with undisguised avidity, a bax^e of distinction.* On the ono 
but restmined Hands, on the gorgeous side is represented the eye of Frovi- 
display of jewellery aqd dresses which deuce, and on the other these words 
were arrayed in the shop-windows, to from Scripture, ‘Not unto us, not unto 
attr^t the notice of tho numerous us, but to thy name.* We must allow 
princes potentates who t^'onged it is religion which has formed the 
tho metropolis Every morning the sacred bond of their union for the 
noble columns of the Preohazinsky and benefit of mankind, the emblems of 
Sitnonefeky Guards marched out of the which their troops wear on their gar- 
barracks of the Ecole .MiUtaire, to cx» ments. No human motive could have 
ercise on the Champ de Mars ; at noon, induced them tp make sacrifices un- 
reviews of cavalry succeeded, and the paralleled in history.” The Emperor 
earth sliook under the thundenngchargo Alexander uniformly e;cpFessed the same 
uf tho Russian Guirassiera Often in the sentiments. “ This arm,”said that noble 
evening the allied monarchs visited the prince, “ did no more than other men's 
opera, or some of the theatres ; and the --r-each did his duty. Could I do less ? 
applause with which they were receiv^ Not I, more than they, achieved tho 
re.sembled whfi^t- ihight h^fcve been ex* victory, 'Twas Providence." Such was 
. pected if NAj^leon had returned in the spirit which conquered the blench 
triumph from th« capture of their capi- Revolution ; such, cm the testimony of 
tals. Early in Juno, Wellington, who the vanquished, the principles which 
had . been appomted ambassador of Eng- gave fin^ victory to the arms of the 
land at. the court of the Tuilertesi ar- Desert in the centre of civilised in- 
rived nmong them; he wa» received fidelity. The opposite characters of 
with ent^ui^in and the operadmuse the. two cohtendmg powers were per- 
never^^Cjok witii loudiM^appis^ase than fectly represented by one circumstance: 
whep.K^ first hisappenmhoe Napoleon . placed on lus triumphal col- 

aftejT the battle of Tbplouae. , \ umn, in the Place Veiidfime, a statue 

One;p^liarity^intthe Rpinian otMmsel/; Alexander, as has been al- 
imd Prtrs^a armies, wMsh meet me* j?eady ihentioned, ieaused the column 
cited4he Attention of thc ,^PWsiiabg, whi<m g^tttde of the senate de- 
W^thho'^hrversid land's^ of -toed tp Ipin at Bt Petersburg to be 

' piety W&h which shiinbunted by a statue of 

Tp never extending her wto to Wess mankind 

knot&Xhristianlty .lm^ in Its cOtoPr ipd .l^fore the allied armies brejee 
tion, ^ jjfldgpd of spirit only froih . .. ) * The medsJ of 
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up. Irbm^PAnis^' ft grand review t6pk cme youog man wUo bad wat(died with 
pl^e oi to troops iu md around mtense interOst to progress pi tlie war 
tihalJ oity, .conajM'ijRing to Irom bis earliest years, ^d wbo baV- 

, allied lorces ton in B^anoe. Seventy ixig hurried from bis patlemal.roof iii 
thousand with eighty^wo gunS| Edinburgh on the tot cessation of 
were drawn up toe© deep On the road, hostilities, then conceived the first idea 
from the barrier of KeuiUy to the of nanrating its events ; and amidst its 
bii%e of St €loud : they oceupie<l the wonders inh^ded that ardent spirit, that 
whbk space .; and certainly a more deep enthusiasm, which, sustaiuing him 
magnificent militaiy spectacle never through fifteen subsecmeut years of tza- 
. was witnessed When the Emperor veiling and study, and twenty more of 
Alexander, with, the Emperor of Aus- composition, has at length realised itself 
tria and the King of Prussia, and all in the present history, 
to maJTBhaJfl and generals of their re- 55. Ifaving linivlly arranged mattem 

r itiv© armies, . rode along the line, at Paris, the allied sovereigns, before 
acolomatious of the troops, at first retiring to their owm dominions, paid 
loud and ove^owering, then getting a visit to Loudon. It belongs to the 
fainter and iainter as they died away historians of England to recount the 
in to distance, were inex|)ressibly sub- festivities of tot joyous period— tot 
lime. Breaking tom into o^jen column. Cloth of Gold of modern times ; when 
to whole defiled past the sovereigns; to greatest, and wisest, and bravest 
and such^wa8 to splendour of their in Europe came to do voluntaty Uoui- 
array, that it seemed scarcely conceiv- age to the free people whose energy 
able tot toy had so recently been and persevei’ance had saved themselves 
^engaged in a campaign of unexamified by their firmness, and the world by 
duration and . hardship. . The Bussian their example. Sufi^ce it to say, as a 
OunM in particular, twenty, and the topic interesting to general history, 
Prussian, eight thousand strong, with that the allied, monarchs left Paris on 
hardly ft nian in their ranks under six to 6th July, and reached Dover on 
feet h^h, attracted, by the brilliancy to 8th : tot they were received with 
of theb^ e(|uipments and the precision oxitaordinary enthasiasm by all diK'ises 
Cf their movements, universal admire- in England, from the ijeafikant to tlio 
, tiojL The eyft could scarcely bear the prince ; tot they wore fc^x^tcd with 
, dazailiug lines of light which, under a more tb-n the usual magnificence at 
bright sun . and a cloudlet sky, were Guildliall, aud reemved witli more 
reflected fto>. the cuirasses and sabres than wonted splendour at to palaco : 
,Qf.to Proudly to ^®I®hrated that the Emperiu* of Kussla was iu- 

. regiment8;of the Bussian Gtiards, Pro- vested with to Order of the Ga-rter . 
bbaaihsky, Simonofiaky, ' and. Bonnet at Carlton House; and tha^ Oxford , 
d’Or, marched, past In noble array, both he and ihe King of Pinissia, . 
and with an erect air, to vast host as well as Marshal Blucher, were .ar- 
pressed on:, toy passed round to rayed with all to academic honours 
^ *h© arch of Neui]ly» which a grateful nation could bestow' ! 
begun . by Kipoleon to to honour of .tot A sj^endid naval review at Ports- 
to Army* defiled in silence over mouth,, where thiity ships of the Hue 
to Place of .to Bevolution, treading . ,;aud m^cuuyred toether, cqh>7 

, bn to; spot where Louis XVI. . hod vieyod an odequat® w to?;, 

.fajlto stoo® tot on eye oiA to power of Eiqgland; and. tofe 
unauished oolv^^ of the witopomp. to the chto 

commence^ to tnnmph 
'of 3ena* ^ 

tude whom toi^®pted with ' 

the";petol drtoi ftuui ' ■ at' to to. longest, 

'ev^"|iart. of 'Europe '1»'*to‘;tobbh. mo^t.toto to ^bioomestiwar nien- 
to hiriBi^03?bi tioto. l^istojy, desert tt> be re- 

tacie had ooncentraiea in onei|[b% to cortoj as toroHetistio bl the British 
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oiwpire at tliis peribd. Whto 
under visited the arsenal at Woolwinh, 
and saw the acres coveted with capnoh 
and shot in that stupendous em|)onum 
of military strength, he said, “ Why, 
this resembles rather the preparation 
of a great nation for the commence* 
ineht of a war, than tlie stores still 
remaining to it at its termination.” 
And as the same monarch surveyed 
the hundreds of thousands who assem- 
bled t(.i see him in Hyde Park, he was 
so impressed with the universal well- 
being of the spectator/?, that ho ex- 
oliiimed, **Thia is indeed imposing; but 
where are the people?’' 

66. One other circumstance, of domes- 
tic interest in its origin, btit of vfist 
importance in its ultimate rosalts, de- 
sei’ves to be wjcordwl of this eventful 
period. At Paris, during the stay of 

the allied monai-chs, resided Lord 

who hfui filled with acknv)wledged abil- 
ity a high diplomatic aitutitioii at their 
headquarters during the later poiiod 
of the w'ar. His hvdy, of high rank, 
had j(>iued him to pai’take in the fes- 
tivities of that brilliant period, and 
w ith her a yqung relative, equally dis- 
tinguished by her beauty and talents, 
then appearing in all the freshness of 
t»j)ening youth. A freqticnt visitor at 

this period in Lord 's family was 

a young officer, then an aido-de-cfunp to 
the Grand-duke Constantine, a younger 
brotlier of an ancient and illustrious 
family in Germany, but who, like *nany 
other scions of nobility, had more blood 
in his veins than money in his pocket 
/rhe 'young aide-de-cainp was speedily, 
captivated by the graces of the Eng- 
lish lady; aod when the sovereigns 
were about tb set ont for England, 

whither Lord was to akscompany 

them, he bitterly lamented the scanti- 
ness of his fina^ce^ which prevented 
him from following m the train of such 
attractaph. Lord gcwid-humour- 
edly told him he shcjuld always tnd a 
pkmejat hip table jidiejj. Re ym H&t 
otherivlise eng^ed,*aiid lihkt he would 
put him ‘in the Way all tfre 

world in/the British meitropom,* whioh 
he would probably heyer . see tbfi^ 
advantage again. . Such ' an bibr, bi^- 

VOL. aca ’"'V 


ci^ly When seconded by such inHu- 
ences, proved irresiatiblo, and the young 
German gladly followed them to Lou- 
don. 

57. He was there sj^dily introduced 
to, and ere long distingumed by, the 
Princess Charlotte,, whose projected 
alliance with the Prince of Orange 
had recently before been broken off. 
Though the princess’ remarked him, 
however, it was nothing more at that 
time than a passing regard; for her 
thoughts wvre then more seriously oc- 
cupied by another. Having received, 
at the same time, what he deemed some 
encouragement, the young soldier pre- 
ssed to the princess, and wwj re- 
fused, and subsequently went to Vienna 
during tlie sitting of the congress at 
that place, where his susceptible heart 
was speedily engrossed in another ten-’ 
dcr ailair. Invincible obstacles, how- 
ever, presented themselves to the reali- 
sation of the Princess Charlotte's views, 
i w»hich had led to her first rejection of 
the pliant German: he received a 
friendly hint from London to moke 
his attentions to the fair Austrian lepa 
remarkable : he returned to the Eng- 
lish capital, again proposed to the Eng- 
lish princess, and was accepted. It 
was PiiiNois Leopold op Saxe,: Co- 
bubo ; and his subsequent destiny and 
that of his family exceeds all tb&i ro- 
mance has figured of the marvellous.* 
He married .the heiress of England; 
after her lamented death, he espoused 
a daughter of Emnce ; he wa^t ofiered 
the throne of C^oce ; he accepted the 


* It would be iudelicate, during tho life of 
some of the persons mentioned m the pre- 
ceding curious naiTatlon, to give their names 
to the public, Those acquainted with the * 
cleyatoo circles of English society at that pe- 
riod, will have uo difficulty in nlllng tliem 
up : and tho statement rntw be rolled on, oa 
the author had it from some of the parties 
immediately concerned. Tho reader of Ital- 
ian history will recoct the corresponding 
aneoddte of the peailant Sfotsa, when invited 
to wter’ too 'iBiraiv bv a recruiting nartv 
which was passing Md where no was 
priming vines, He ^hesitiatod whether to 
accept or dodiXM the ofihr; and at Icugdi 
put W toetot on a saying, if they 

Mdis would go, if they were aupjiortcd by 
the branto he would remain. They fell : he 
joSntid too party, became Ouko of Sfilan, and 
fQunaed too house of that name. 

Cf " 
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fifOTO Belgium. In ootLSeqtieiKie'^ 
hia t)ne of his nephews hes 

married the heiress of PoHugal, an- 
other the Queen of England ; and the 
iiwidental fancj of a German 

officer for a betnxtiful Engli^ lad^has, 
in its ultimate results^ given 'diree 
kingdoms to his placed on one 

of hie relatives the crown of the great- 
est empire that hae existed in the w6rld 
since the fall of Borne, and restored to 
England, in haaardous times, the ines- 
tinmble blessiiig of a direct line of suc- 
cession to the wone. 

58. The march upon St Disier was 
unquestionahly expedient as a measure 
of military policy ; ' and as such it may 
be regarded as the last of those bril- 
liant movements in that astonishing 
campaign, which alone would be suffi- 
feient to give immortality to the name 
of, Nanolwfti When his whole remain- 
ing r^urces had been fairly worn out 
in that marvellous strupfle, ho had a 
fair prospect by this felicitous concep- 
tion of renewing the contest on f resh 
ground, hitlierto comparatively unex- 
hausted^ and of tripling his forc^ in 
the field by the addition of the garri- 
sons drawn from the frontier fortresses. 
Yet this movement, beyond all ques- 
tion, proved Napoleon's nun ; for, by 
giving room for the manly counsels of 
, Muoh^ and rim Eussian Emperor, it 
exposed the capital to the assaidt of ir- 
resistible forces, sod led tb rim over- 
^ throw of the Prencdi Emperor's power 
‘ in riie very quarterwhere he had deem- 
^ ed; it most securely lounded. And 
, that he fully appreciated the danger of 
aa attach there, is decisively proved by 
' riie haste with which he at once aban- 
doned aU' the militc^ advantages of 
the march, on, $t Busier to avert it^ and 
, the dative rbimlts which foUowed^^ 
which the Allies had got ef him 
;a^;riie^:capit«d by <mly efgd^t4i.hd^(»rty 

. was not tihus yrith the other 
Bt^poah mpnadnohies, irhsn they were 

involved ^ disaster. Viennawasrid^en 
fh 1805 r btfJt the Aus- 
triaiie fought the betrie bl AhsterJIm, 
^andh^.weibn^gh «»t6red affidrs after 
that it Vasakgaih tahth ih 18^^ 

but 'the 'ipm^why 'Stood’ «Pfd' 


dttoed the invailer to the verge of ruin 
at Aspem. Beilin was captured by the 
’ Bussians in 1760, and by Napoleon in 
1806; but that did not prevent the Great 
Frederick, in the first instance, from 
bringing to a glorious close the Seven 
Years’ War,’ nor Frederick- William, in 
the second, from gallantly struggling 
with' his Kossian allies for existence in 
the furthest ooraar of his dominions, 
amidst the snows of Eyiau. Madrid fell 
'on easy prey, in 1808, to the mingled 
fraud and violence of the I^Vench Em- 
peror; but Spain, notwiriistanding, 
continued to maintain a mortal struggle 
for six long years with the forcea of 
Napoleon. Russia was pierced to the 
heart in 1S12, and hei’ ancient capital 
became the spoil of tho invader ; but 
Alexander persevered in tJie contest 
with unabated vigour, and from the • 
fiamesbf Moscow arose the firo which 
delivered the world. How, then, did 
it hapjien that the fall of the capital — 
wiiich in all these other cases, ^ far from 
being the tCrminataon, was mther thp 
commencement of the most desperab^ 
and protracted period of the war— 
riiotild in France alone have had a to- 
tally opposite effect ; and that tho cap- 
ture of Pkris riiould not merely have 
been the conquest of a kingdom, but 
the overthrow of a system, and the 
change of a dynasty, which still spreafl 
its ramifications over the half of Eu- 
rope? * 

60. The cause of this remarkable dif- 
ference is to be found in the decisive * 
distinction, in the last cr^,betwe^'a , 
revohirionary and an established gov-^ 
eminent, and the dif^^ient, ^motives to; 
human ^Uon which t^o , bring to ; 

bear upon monkand. A reyolhffon 
being founded in general on riie iri- 
UTO^ bf vidlenee, robbeiy, and Ja^on, 
over fidelity; order, and loyiod|y^*-^d 
alnmst\alwa^ accompanied in ith pri>- 
grbsB by a; hideous efftirioh of’ blobd 
and S|Milhtrionbf propeir^ l«^era, 
if tUCbessfol, hate ino pi ronsbg ' 
or detaining' the q£ . their ' 

, foHowei^" bni'%,eon8iin% anpesJing 
' to the:|M$<mS of ^eyeorid- Equality, 
patribrisln» constitute the 

'liyhich 

mrfb; to, di^W and inspire 
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mankind. They have an inat’nctiv© 
dread of the influences of Heaven ; all 
allusion to a Sui^reme Being appears to 
thorn fanaticism ; they would willingly 
bury all thoughts of another world in 
(hUVioti. Bo long as suecess attends 
their efforts, the jpowerful tie of world- 
ly interest, or temporaiy passion^ binds 
together the unholy alliance, and its 
force proves for a considerable peiiod 
irresistible But the very principle which 

S ' litofl its Btrengm in prosperity 
the measure of its w’eakueas in 
sidversity : its idol being worldly suc- 
cess, when that idol is pierced to the 
hoai*t by tlie destroyer, ^*tho ocean- 
vault falls in, andali aiMJcniabed." The 
same motives of action, the same prin- 
ciples of conduct, which make them un- 
animously loftily round the eagles of the 
contiueror, necessarily lejid them as 
generally to abandon the standards of 
the unfortunate. The enthusiasm of 
Atisterlitz, however different in its as- 
pect, sprang from the some aource as 
the dofections of Fontainebleau. In 
both cases they were true to one and 
the same pritiiciph>-«-self-interest. 

61. The etistence of this motive, as 
tlic general moving principle, is, quite 
consistent with tho utmost generosity 
and heroism in cases, though 

these uhh.appily daily become less fre- 
quent in the late shiges of the national 
malady. Hay, the absorbing p^sion 
for individual advancement^ which in 
tho more advanced stages of revolution 
comes to obliterate eveiy other feeling, 
springs from the ill-regulated impulse 
given in the outset to the generous af- 
'^fectlon^. , Forsuchis thed^itfuln^ 
of sin, and the pron^esstoself-aggron- 
disemeni in human nature, that the 
})a8riou$ rimnot be set violently in mo- 
tion> even by the disinterested feelings, 
without the selfish ere Jong obtaining 
the mast^^ the ourrent^ as in a 
town carried by a storm; how fl^ubUme 
soever may be the^hemism, how giori- 
Qus the self-sacrifice^ , with, which the 
troops mount the breach, ^ strife, if 
successful, is'sure to in the 

worst atrociries of pillage, md 
conflagration. It is relfrion alone 
which, by opening a seShe <4 ^matton 
beyond the grare^ can preride u coux^ 


te^tohd to the overwhelming torrent 
of worldly ambition, which can render 
men nobly superior to all the storms of 
time, ami give the same fidelity to a 
falling, which revolution secures to a 
rising cause. . '' 

€2. That this, and not any peculiar 
fickleness or pronen^ to change, was 
the roid cause of tho univemal and dis- 
graceful desertion by France of its re- 
volutionary chief, when he became un- 
fortunate, is decisively proved by the 
consideration that, in other times, even 
in Fiance itself, in those parts of the 
country or among those dosses where 
the old influences still survived, tlm 
most glorious examples of constancy 
and fidelity had been found. In the 
course of the wars with Englaxui, I^ris 
was not only taken, but occupied ei^t- 
een years by the Englisharmies; an Eng- 
lish king was orovmed King of France 
at Eheims ; and so complete wiks the 
prostration of the country, that an Eng- 
lish corps, not ten ihousand strong, 
marched right through the heart of 
France, from Calais to Bayonne, with- 
out encountering any opposition. But 
that did not subjugate the French 
people, or hinder toem from gloriously 
lullying behind the Loire, and twice 
expelling the English from their terri- 
tory. The Iieague long held Paris; 
but that did not prevent Henry IV., 
at tho head of the forces of the pro^^ 
Vinces, from laying .siege to it, and 
placing himself, a Protestant chief, on 
the throne of France. Where, in the 
annals of the worid, shall we mtdmore 
touching examples of heroism in mis- 
fortune, and constancy ifi adversity, 
than in La Vendee amid the republican 
massacres, or in Lyons under the mi- 
tmilladei of Fourit^ and Oollot d’Her- 
bois ? Even in Paris> stripjped as It had 
been bf almpst the whole of the nobility 
by the |ueviOus emigration, five hun- 
dred devoted gentlemen hastened to 
the Tuileries, op. the 10th August 1702, 
to meet death with the ro^/al family. 
But not. OHM ol^ the new noblesse went 
from tinmee to (Fontainebleau to share 
exile Hapoleon on the eve of hm 

08; B # in vain, therefore, to at- 
t^ptto shidtoF the teigiversation <d 
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Fontoltt^bleau under any peculiarity o£ 
national character j or to ascribe to 
human nature what ia evidently owing^ 
in this instance at loaist, to its baseness 
under the vices of a revolutiqn. 11 is 
equally vain t!to nlloge that necpssity 
drove the Freiwh leaders to this mea' 
sure ; that hod no alternative ; 
and that desertion of Napoledn, or na^ 
tional min» stared them in the fac^ 
If that were the case> what C(;»nd6nina- 
tion so severe could be passed on the 
Revolutiotuyry system, as due admission 
Uial it Jhad bought matters, under 
chiefs and lesdeins of the nation’s own 
appointment* to such a pass that no- 
thing remained but to ruin their coun- 
try, or betray the hero whom they had 
plLjed u^n ihe throne t But in truth, 
it was misfortune, and the stoppage of 
the robbery ,o£ Europe, wlucli Sone 
rende^ Kapoleon un}K>pular, and um 
<lermmed the oolossal power which the 
Revolution < had reared up. Not a 
wlusper was heard against his system 
of govermntot so long as it was vic- 
torious } it was at the ssenith of its popu- 
larity when, after •^twelve years’ con- 
tinuance, he crossed the Kiemen. It 
was when he became unfortunate that 
it was felt to be insupportable. If the 
Fi'ench esgles had gone on from con- 
quest to oo^ueet, France would liave 
yielded up the last drop of its blood to 
his ambition ; and he would have lived^ 
and died surrounded by the adulation 
of its whole inhabitantn, thohgh ho 
h!ad deprived all its mothers of their 
ebns, nnd all the civilised world of its 
possessions. 

64. No wition is more frequently 
maantamed by the French writers of 
the iibeml school, than that Napoleon 
perished because he departed from ihe 
principles of the Revolution,' that Ihe 
. inonai^ f or^t the mariims of the citi- 
sleii, the mperor the simplicity ofjthe 
gei^rsd ; that he stided the^ natmn&l 
Voice: . till H had b^ome eitanct* arid 
'inimd Ihe popular enatgiee till they 
had be^ forgotten ; 
lese imdor the bayonets 
rope* than ' hr conanquesied of ;iiis,dcs: 

bMr iet^putt^ armf Ijsto tln> 
handa^ol bis n^wn peoplor '^ if 
he had i'eyived in J814 


ary. energy of 1793, he would have 
proved equally victorious. They might 
as . well isay, that if the old wum-out 
de^uchee of saty wopld only resume 
the vigour and the passions of twenty- 
five, he would extricate himself from 
all his ailments, poubtless he would 
succeed in so doing, % such a miracle, 
for a time ; and he might, if so renovat- 
ed, run, again for twenty years the ca- 
reer of pleasure, licentiousness, suffer- 
ing, and decay. Bui is such a lustora- 
tiOn in the l^t stages of excitement, 
whether individual or national/ pos- 
rible f Is it d^irable? . Was there 
ever such a thing heard of as a people, 
after twenty-five years* suffering and 
exhaustion from the indulgence of their 
social passions, again commencing tho 
career of delusion and ruin ? Never. 
Men ai’c hardly ever warned by the suf- 
ferings of preceding generations, but 
they are never insensible to the agonies 
of their own. 

. 65. Equally extravagant is the idea 
frequently started by a more amiable 
land philanthropic cl^ of writers, that 
it was Napoleon’s ambition which ruin- 
ed the cause of the Revolution; and 
that if he had only turned his sword ' 
into a plob^share, and cultivated the 
arts«of peace, after he had gained pos- 
session of supreme power^ as ho had 
done those of war to attain it, he might 
have successfully established in France • 
the gloriotwj* fiibric of constitutional 
freedom. They .bpow little of human 
nature — of the deceitfulness of sin, and 
downwwd progvees of’ the csreer of 
passion—who &j[n|: such "p transforma- 
tion practicable. , They know less of ' 
the laws of mend worl^ who deem 
sneh a result cohsisi0ht with the 
minnittation of a jiist and beneficent 
Providence. Are the habits necess^ 
for the up of constitutional 

poK-defi^i 'and , 

fimgaHty, whi^ , must ' conatimtO.; its 
bates in the body of the people ; 
IhO. modmtiqh^ c^nd 

general feway of. virtue, whidh must 
chameterise’ tha leaders of the state, to 
acquired ^e total braaUUg 
Up of .!.i^c^0ty, ^the of all the 

pf industry, the excite- 
of war? Is the 
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general abandonment of relidon, the 
universal worship of the idol of worldly 
Buccessj the sacrifice of every principle 
at the ^rine of selMnterest, the School 
in which the domestic and Social virtues 
aro to be learned ?, Are robbery, de- 
vastation, and murder, the sweeping 
away of ihe property of ages, the pour- 
ing out like water tho blood of the 
innocent, tho steps by W’hich, under a 
just Providence, the glorious fabric of 
durable freedom is to be erected ? We 
might well despair of the fortunes of 
the human race, if the French Revolu- 
tion could have given the people en- 
gaged in it such a blessing. 

66. Kapoleon knew well *the fallacy 
of this ideiL He constantly affirmed 
that he was not to* be accused for the 
wars which he undertook; that they 
wore imposedupou him by an invincible 
necessity: that glory and success — in 
other words, perpetual contest — ^were 
the conditions of his tenure of power : 
that he was but the heiid of a militaiy 
republic, , which would admit of no 
pause in its career : that; conquest was 
with him essential' to existence, and 
that the first pause in the march of 
victoiy would prove the commence- 
ment of luin.* This history has indeed 
been written to little purpose if it is 
not manifest, even' to the mqst incon- 
siderate, that he was right- in these 

* Chavleniagiie felt the force of a similar 
necessity ; it is common to all men of capa- 
city whoflndtheaiBelvssatthe headof affiars 
in a powerM, staU, ion^ tom by internal 
dissensiens. “ Chariepaagne, now become 
(fiolo king of the Franks 'was profoimrlly 
Jcsonvinced that it wa# lieceBaaiy to occupy 
incessantly 1^0 warUke nation which he gov- 
erned; if ho^d not icsd'it on toconquest, 
its, pwer would bo expended in civil war, os 
tmaor the' H^rpvingtans; he had brave and 
impetuous men, he must lead them through 
tivem and over mountaliis iutp new eoun- 
tries; -his. skill consisted in throwing hla 
companions ifx arms upon the ii^ldmttrimg 
, pooploi and territories : for he was forced to, 
in^idofor them booty, isihds, and power, iihe 
wished to {iroyentthem^^^ warnng eg^nst 

i 160.^ This toight pass ^t^ist^ehaugM 
a Woid blit ** 

tiens, "for a true and>|Mhio dOecrlp^n of 


ideas, and that it was not himself, but 
the spirit of his age, which is chaige- 
able with his fall. The ardent and 
yet disappointed passions of the Revo- 
lution, the millions thrown out of pa- 
cific employment, the insatiable desires 
awakened, the boundless anticipations 
formed during progress of that 
great convulsion, cotdd by possibility 
find vent only in external conquest. 
The simple pursuits of indust]iy, the 
unobtrusive path of duty, the heroic 
self-denial of \drtue, the only sure basis 
of goueral freedom, were insupportable 
to men thus violently excited. If we 
would know where the career of con- 
quest, once successfully commenced by 
a democratic state, must of necessity 
lead, we to look to the em- 

pire of Rome in ancient, or of British 
India in mpdeni times. Even now the 
fever still burns in the veins of Ifrance : 
her maniac punishment is not yet ter- 
minated. Not all the blood shed by 
Napoleon, not her millions of citizens 
slaughter^, have been able to subdue 
the fierce ebullition ;"h the senate and 
legislative body obsequiously voted, tlio 
people slavishly acquiesced in, his cease- 
less demands for the blood of their chil- 
dren, happy that he asked less than 
they woidd have given. The double 

t Levies of men in France sineo tho Bovo- 
lution 


tiens, "‘for a true aaagnwmo jof 

Napoleon’esifcitaUon,.#s qi^iamwnl^him- 
soli, aAer the strife^ the ReWndfiCtv The 
upBition of XjQtiis XXv., alter tlfo Warh of the 
Iwde, was, prooisely simUan fompd 

him into a, abhilav eu*eer of foreign tiggifw* 
sion and conqmSst ^ , 
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conquest of her capital has been unable | 
to tattio her pride ; and nothing' but i 
the consummate talents and courage of 
Louis Phiiip|> 0 , joined to the plxiha- 
aophic wisdom of M. Gukot, have been 
able to prevent her from rushing again 
into the career of i^ory, of suffering, 

• and of punishment* 

67. The French Revolution, there- 
fore, iff to be regained as a great whole>, 
of which theoBthusiaamaud fervour of 
1789 worn the commencement ; the re- 
bellion against go vommout and mas- 
sacre of, the Kingj tlie second stage ; 
the Reign of Terror and charnel-house 
of 1^ Vend4e, the third ; the eouquosts 
and gl^ of KapoleOn, the fourth; 
the subjugation of France and timchetj 
of Fontainebleau, the oonsummaiiou. 
Its external degi^ation and internal 
infamy at the latter period, Were as ne- 
cessary a part of its pregresB, as inevit- 
able a result of its principles, as the 
harvest reajied in autumn k of the seed 
sown in t^ing. The connection — the 
necessary connection between the two 
now stands revealed in colours of im- 
perishable light ; they are stamped in 
charactei's of fire on the adamantine 
tablets of history. Therefore it is that 
any narrative of the Rcvobition which 
does not follow it out to its fall, must 
necessarily be imperfect, both in the 
fidelity of its picture and the truth of 
its moral To stop at the accession of 
the Directory, or the seizure of siq^rerae 

r wer by Kapoleon, as many have done, 
to halt in our account of a fevcip at, 
the ninth or thirteenth day, when the 
crisis did not come on till the twenty- 
first. And he who, after reflecting on 
the 'events of this marvellous progress. 
In' which the efforts of ages and the 
lomkhment of generations were all 
Oonoentmted;into one quarter of a cbn- 
tuty, ooes not believe in the Divine su- 
{mhtendence human affairs, and the^ 
iwwhird of virtuohs and punishment of 
ih t%wurld, WtmMnot bo 

^ a'-l, * a, 


‘5 '•SedwFatres ceuterepami, 
l^'vsgaum, 01 tempk sibi, Jujpmctque 'W&* 

Anxlllumquepetat: melius, quod pkira ju-« 
’ •borc»'’‘;v .:;r , 

Brttl)pki^qua«t;Rom pati.” - 
, ' V ill 110; ' 


68. An author in whom simplicity 
or beauty of expression often conceals 
depth and justice of thought, 1ms thus 
explained the mode of the Divine od- 
minktration, and the mamier in wdiich 
it works out its decrees by the instru- 
mentality of free agents : — “The beauty 
and magnificence,’' says Bldr, “ of the 
universe are much heightened by its 
being on extensive and complicated 
system, in ‘which a variety of springs 
are made to play, and a multitude of 
different movements are with admir- 
able art regulated and kept in ci-dcr. 
Interfering intei'este and jarring j>aa- 
sions are in such manner balanced 
against one another, such proper checks 
are placed oji the violence of human 
pursuits, and'the wrath of man k made 
so to hold its course, that how ap]>oMltc 
soever the several motions at first ap- 
pear to be, yet they all concur at last 
in one result. .While among the mul- 
titudes that dwell on the face of the 
earth, some ore submissive to the Divine 
authority, eoihe rise up in rebellion 
against it; others, absorbed in their 
pleasures and purstlifes, ai’O' totally in* 
attentive to it ; they are all moved 
by an impewieptible influence from 
a^ve, that the steal of the dutihil, the 
wrath of the rebellious, and the indif- 
ference of the careless, contribxite finally 
to the gtory of God. A 11 aw governed 
in such a manner as suits thoir powers, 
and is consistent with their moral free- 
dom ; yet the Various octfi of these free 
agents all conspire to’ work 'out the 
eternal pu^oataof lleav^. The system 
upon which the Dilrine g<>veimin 9 ut‘ 
plainly jMroceeds, k; that"men*a own; 
wickedness shodld be appointed to cor-, 
rect them, that they should be ena^cid 
in the worik of their o^ hands. When 
thb vices inen require puhkkment 

to be^ttfiict^d, the 'Atei^ty k' at no’ 
^oiw the j^ifiistbrs bijustice. l!fo 
vp^l inteipositiops'of , jp>v^er are rc- 
quiidte, has ^ bcosi^bn to step 

ETom lfk ilhronU anid interrupt the 
majeatSo oi^dfc of hatufe., With the 
htte Dteiipotence, 
If 6 pronounced, Ephraim is joined to 
idols alone/ He dOaves 

tianagrO|?sor^’ .to^ oiwn guilt, and 
follows of course. Tkair 
# '■ 
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own mis do ihe woi'h of ivtdiei. lliey 
lift tho pcourge ; and witn ivery stroke 
they inflict oritthe criminal, they mix^ 
the severe admonition that he is reap- 
ing only the fruit of his ovpn deeds, and 
deserves all that he suffers.’' 

CJ). Without pretemling to explain 
the various modes by which this awful 
and mysteriouEf system of Divine ad- 
ministration, in which ourselves ai'e 
at onco the free agenie, and the ob- 
jects of reward and punishment, is 
carried on, it is im|)ossiblQ not to be 
slruck with the powerful operation of* 
two moral laws of our being, with the 
reality of which every one, from the 
experience of his own breast, as well 
as the observation of those ai*oundhim, 
must be familiar. The first is, that 
every irregular passion or illicit desire 
acquires strength from the gi’aiifica- 
tion which it receives, and becomes 
the more uncontrollable the more it is 
indulged. The second, that the power 
of self-denial, the energy of virtue, the 
generosity of disposition, increase with 
every occasion on whidfthey aro call- 
ed forth, until at length they become 
a foi’med habit, and require hardly any 
0 ^ 01 ^ fi^r their exercise. On the coun- 
loractiiig force of these tw^o laws the 
whole moral administration of the uni- 
verse hinges | ae its physic^ equilibrium 
is dependent on the opposite influences 
of theoentrJpetal and centrifugal forces. 

70. , It is by gmdual and la&nt steps 
that the dest^oUonof virtue whether 
in the hidividual onin the community, 
begins. The first advances of. sin are 
clothed in the wb ^ of liberality and 
pidhmthropy j w colours it then as- 
sumes are the,homa|» which vice pays 
to viHue. ' If the unveiled its^ at 
the begmhmg^if . tho storm which is 
tb^ upmot society discovered ^ it rose 
all its horrors^ ;lih«re:are hf who would 
, xmt, shrink its But it% 

first appearat^: hi so. e^ctflve.t^ 
few are sensible Oif its re^ nature : and, 
atrapgo to . say* .ihe . most Wdenfed' 
egoiiSDii , in' [th^' end die^vm ..its , ebief 
strength in the dutsei/ft^m the 

the pasBioni|^t^^ 


morse, the sinner pioceeds in liis course 
till he W'a&cs bold in guilt and becomes 
ripe for ruin. We are imiWceptibly 
betrayed ; from one licentious attach- 
ment, one criminal passion, Jod on to 
another, till all self-government is lost, 
and we are hurried to destmetion. In 
this manner, every criminal ^vission 
in its progress swells and blackens, till 
what was at first a small oloud, no 
bigger than a man's hand rising from 
the sea, is found to carry the tempest 
in its womb.” What is the career of 
the drunkard, ' the gmnestor, or the 
sensualist, but an exemplification of 
the truto of this picture ? Reader,, if 
you have any doubt of the i-eality of 
this moral law, search your own heart, 
call to mind your own ways. Exactly 
the same principle applies to nations. 
What is tlm history of the French Re- 
volution, m ail its st«ge,s, but an ex- 
emplification of this , truth when aj*- 
plled to social passions ? And how did 
the vast colossus of earthly x>assion, 
which had bo loiig bestrode the world, 
ultimately break up ? Despito 
bright and glowing colours wjth which 
its youth arose, despite- tho ^at and 
glorious deeds by which its manhood 
w'as emblazoned, it sank in the end 
amidst the basest and most degrading 
selfishno^s. It perished precisely as a 
gang of robbers doe^ in which, when 
tho stroke of adversity is at last felt, 
each, true to tho god;of his idolatry, 
strives to save himself by betraying his 
loader. The' same law which, makes 
an ax*plo fall to the ground regulates 
the planets in their course. 

71. The second moral pmoipie, not 
less univet'saly alike in in^vidoals and 
nations^ than the first, is open to tho 
daily observation of every one, equally 
in hie own' breast and conduct <n 
others, Bvery on^ has felt in his ^ wn 
experience, how^ever little ho may have 
practised it-— eveiy^ teait^r of youth 
has aac6rinined'hy^obS(wvaUon*^evexy 

moralhtt from beginning of time 
has enforced, tho rematk. as the last 
oonch^ion of wisdom — tbj6^ toe pato 
of virtue is rougl^ and thorny at. tho 
outset ; that habits of indus^ and 
self-denial are to' be, gained oxily by 
exortinn ; toot tlito ascent is rugged^ 
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t^ie path eteep, but that the difficulty with the partition of Poland and the 
dimint^6| as the effort is cohUnUed ; attempted partition of France^ termi^ 
and that^ when the summit is reach- nated with the flames df Moscow and 
od, the h^ven is above your head, and the pa^on of Piam 
at yonr feet the kingdom of ' Oaah^ ' *1% jts^ then, the cause of freedom 
ntere,” And such is the ^fifect of utterly hopeless ? does agitation neces- 
fdH Btrenuoujfly ngade in the cause of sai^ly lead to rebellion, rebellion to re- 
yixtue, that it puriflet^ itself aS it volution ? and must the propjietic eye 
advances, and jaiogresBively costs off of wisdom ever anticipate in the in- 
the intermixture of worlmy passion, fant struggles of liberty the bloodshed 
which often sullied the puritv of its of Robespierre, the carnage of Napo- 
motives in the^'outset Hence the con- leon, the treachery of Fontainebleau ? 
stant elevation often observed in the No. It is hot the career of freedom, 
character of good men as they advance it is the career of sin whidi leads, and 
in Ufe, till at its close they almost ever will load, to such results. It is 
seem to have lost eveiystain of human in the disregard of moral obligation 
corruption, and to be translated, ra- when done with beneficent intentions ; 
ther than raised, by death to immor- in the fatal maxim, that the end will 
tality.^ It is in this moral law that the justify the means ; in the oblivion of 
antagonist principle of social as well as ihe Divine precept, that evil is to 
individual evil is to Ixi found, and it be tfone that good may come of it 
was by its ot^ratlon upon successive and not in any fatality connected with 
nations that ijie dreadful nightmare of revolutions, that the real cause of this 
the French Revolution was thrown off deplorable downward progress is to bo 
the world. .Many ^Iflifli desires, much found. And if the supporters of free- 
corrupt ambition, great moral weak- dom would avoid this otherwise in- 
ness, numerous poUtical sins, stained evitable reirilmtion ; if they would 
the first efforts of the coalition, awl in escape being led on from desire to de- 
them at tlmt period England had her sire, from acquisition to acquisitidn, 
full share. For these sins they suffer- from passion to passion, from crime to 
od and are suffering ; and the punish- crime, till a Moscow retreat drowns 
iQent.of Great Britain will continue as their hopes in blood, or a treachery of 
long as the naStional debt endures* — Fontaiiiebleajji fbr ever disgraces them 
of Russia and Prussia as long as Poland, in the ©yes of mankind— -they must re- 
festers, a thorii of weakness, in their solutely in the outset withstand ^e 
sides. But hdW unworthy soever its tempter, and Avoid all mecu!mnE«, what- 
champions at flitit may been, the ever their apparent expedience be, 

cause for whidh they coritwded was a which are .not evidently based on im- 
noble one. It wan that of religion, mutable justioa 1^ this, the only 
fidelity;, and freedom } and, as the con- oompaes in the dark filglut' Of revolu- 
test relied on, they were purified in is not steadily observed f if pro 
the only achooL of real amelioration — petty is ever taken without compensa* 
the eohool of suffering. Gradually the tion being given ; or 'blood shed Wiih- 
baser elements, were washed out of the out jbhe commission of crimes to which 
cqnf^eracy; the nations, after long that penali^is by law attached; orin- 
came cooperatively pure out of stitutions uprooted, sanctioned, by the 
the turnaoe. At last, instead of the |exi>erienoe ($ agett when their modiff' 
relflahness and rapacity of 1794, were ' Mion was practicable; if, in sho]rt> 
e^b^ted the eomdancy of Saiegossa, the principle is acted on, that the end 
the devotion of Aspem, theheipism of will justify the means, unhofinded na- 
theT^M, the resuireericn of cak^tira Are at hand,: and^ t^^ 

and 'me |rar, which had commenced 

* IfiSaghtud had acted in the outset of 
the iraraSshe did ot the cIoach. the contest 
wou^ hare been t«mlimted id IfDC. md 
£6(10,000,009 raved firexd national, debt . 


very objects for which there sin» are 
committed win be foi: ever lost. 

78. What ore the difficulties which 
dow besot the philosophic statesnian 
id the to construdi t^ fabric 
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of coneiitutloxial freedom in Trance ? 
They are, lhat tJio national muraUiy 
hoe been destroyed in the citizens of 
tofvuH, in whose hands alone political 
power is vested : that there is no mo- 
ral stit'ngth or political energy in the 
country ; that no great proprietors 
exist steady or direct general opin- 
ion, or counterbalance either the en- 
croachments ot tho executive or tlio 
madness of tlie people : that Prance 
has fallen under u subjection to Paris, 
to ^hleh tliere is nothing comparable 
in European history : that the Prsoto- 
rian guards of the capital rule the 
state : that nearly six millions of sejia- 
rate poprietors, tho groat majority at 
the plough, can achie\ c no mure in the 
cause of freedom than an axinj of pri- 
vates "w ithout oilicers ; that commer- 
cliil opulence and habits ot sober judg- 
iiu'nt have been destroyed, never to 
revive : that a thirst for ext itomeut 
every whei*e prevails, audge ueml selfish- 
ness disgrace's the nation ; that religion 
has never resumed its sway over the 
influontiid classes : that rank has ceased 
to be heredihuy, and, having become 
tho appanage of otEce only, is a virtual 
atldition to the jK)wer of me sovereign; 
and that tho general depravity renders 
indispensable a powerful centralised 
and military government. Tn wliat 
resjiect does this state of things differ 
from tho institutions of China or the 
Byzantino empire ? ** Tho Romans,” 

says ihbbon, ** aspired to bo equal : 
they were levelled by the equality of 
Asiatic servitude.” 

74. And yet| what are all these hital 


peculiarities in tho present jioUiical 
and social condition of Fnmoo, but 
the effects of the very revolutionary 
xneasuies which wore the object of such 
unanimous support and enthusiasm at 
its comtuencemeut ? This was the ex- 
pedience for which tho crimes of the 
Revolution weiu conunitted ! For this 
it was tliat they mussaorod tho king, 
guillotined the nobles, aimihUatyod tbo 
cUiirth, confiscated tho i*states, render- 
ed bankrupt the nation, denied the 
Almighty 1 — ^to exchange Kiiro^iean for 
Asiatic civilisation; to desti'oy tho 
foundations of fre^om by orusbing 
its RtroDgcstBu^»ports ; and, by we.ikon- 
ing the restramts of virtue, lender 
uuavoidrible the fetters of force ! Truly 
their sin has recoiled ujion them : they 
have indeed received the work of their 
own hands. 31 r Burke long ago said, 
“ that without a comx>lete and entire 
restitution of tho confiscated proxicrty, 
liberty could never bo rc'established in 
France.” And the justio© c^f the ob- 
servation is now afipaxent, for by it 
alone could tlie elements and bulwarks 
of fi’cedom bo restored. But ri'stitii- 
tion, it will be said, is now impossible; 
tho interests of the new proprietors 
are too immeime, their 'political power 
too great ; the Restoration was based 
on their jirotection, and they cannot bo 
interfered with. Very possibly it is so, 
but that will not alter the laws of nature. 
If repamtion has become imposHiblc, 
HBTiUBrrTiow^muHt be endured; and 
that retribution, os the necessary result 
of the crimes of which it isthepunish- 
meut> is the doom of Oriental slavery. 
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CHAPTER, XC. 

, AMEmOf — rr« ParSIOAt, MOHaL, ANP POOTIOAL OIROPliSTAKCES. 

1, Ip ih« of freedom are of tlieBd gUssy waves, rarely dieturbed 

often led to despair of its fortunes by a ruder breOlth tha^ the zephyrs of 
amidst ^e dense population, ageil sprihj^ an archipelago of perfumed 
monarchies, and oornipted jfiassions of kUnds Is placed, which reposo like 
Old World, the aui\)ra appears to baskets of Howers on the tranquil 
vise in a purer sky and with brighter surface of the pecan. Everything in 
colours in , the other hemisphere. In tlmso enohantod abodes appears to have 
those imlnonse regions which the been prepared for the Avants and cn- 

f enius of Columbus first laid open to joyments of man. TS^ature has super- 
iUropean ent<^iq)Tke, where vice had seded the orxlinary n^essity for labour, 
not yet epi^fld its snares nor wofilth its The verdure of the groves, and idic 
seductions, the free spirit and perse- colours of the flowers and blossoms, 
veting industry of England have pene- derive additional vividness from the 
tmt^ a yet untrodden continent, and transpoi’ent purity of -the air and the 
laid in the wilderness the foundations deep serenity. of the heavens. Many 
of a viMiter monument , of civilisation of the trees are laden with fruits, which 
than has .ever yet been raised' by the descend by their own weight to invito 
efforts of man. Nor has the hand of the indolent hand of the gatherer, and 
nature been wanting to prepare a fit- are perpetually renewed under the in- 
ting receptacle for the august structure." fluenoo of an ever'bolmy air. Others, 
Fw' beyond the .Atkntic wave, amidst wiiich yield no nourishment, fascinate 
forests trodd^ only by the foot of the tli® by ’th®' luxuriant variety of 
eavage, her nreaUve powers have been, tlioir form or the gorgeous brilliancy 
unknol^’to us, in ceasele&j activity; in of tlxeir colours* Amidst a forest of 
the solitudes of the West, the perfumed citrpn-trees, spreading ba- 
garden of the human raw has been for nanas, graceful palnsa, iijfjld figs, round* 
ages, in preparation; and amidst the leaved Hurtles, fragnlait ^loacia;^, and 
<mw«rd and expanding energies of the gigantic arbutuses, ere to he seen every 
Old World, her proj^hetic hand hod variety of creepers, with, scarlet qr 
silently prepared, in the solitude of the purple blossoms, which entwine 
New, unbounded resources for the fu- selves^ round the sterna^ , and h^g ifi' 
tore increase of man,,, festoons from tree , to, 'tree, 

,2. There is a part of the New World The 
;«where natiuuAppears clothed wnth ^he known in hoirthem climes; The luimc^* 
jbrilhant clours, and decked out in imt vines, as theyelambernp the lof& 
#iegO*;fpoouantray of the tropics. In cedars, fonn graceM invefted.arPohea 
Meshso, the extraordinary ‘<d vegi^tation; .i^pei^ are so p^nty 
Vvater reveals to the npon every that , the. ^ of 

mariner the magnitude of the ocean, os it laAy rtfls# upbn;the 
ev^ at the shore with the (au&wih^ gf suitaiier, 
fathoms, thp gijmtic dashes its ap)!% mobn ^ov.plueterS;; 

> beneapi the and naturaliwbonm term 

su^kcse^l?;^ ,Miade^ :iirhieh,hot .the sun of 

, a teftical sun* Jm the July, <ian votion,.i planted 
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by the baud of uature, grows in wild 
luxuriance; the potato and banana 
yield an overflowing supply of food; 
fruits of too tempting sweetness pro- 
sent tliemselves-to the hand. Innumer- 
ablo birds, with varied and spiendid 
plumage, nestle in ‘shady retreats, 
where they are sheltered from the 
scorching heats of. summer. ‘Painted 
varieties of parrots and woodpeckers 
glitter ataidst the verdure of the 
groveSj and humming-bifds rove from 
flower to flower, resembling “ the ani- 
mated iwirticlos of a rainbow." The 
scatlet flamingoes, seen thi*ough an 
opeiiing of the forest in a distant 
tnnah, a]>pear the mimio array of 
faiiy armies ; the fragrance of the woods, 
the odour of the flowers, load every 
brodtie^ These charms broke on Co- 
lumbus and his followers like Elysium i 
‘‘ One could live here,” said he, for 
ever." Is this the terrestrial paradise 
which nature seems at first sight to 
liavo deaigned'-^which it appeared to 
its herfuc discoverer ? It is the land 
of slavery and. of pestilence ; where 
indolence' dissolves the manly charac- 
ter, and stripes can alone louse the 
languid arm ; where death bestrides 
the evening gale,^' 'aiid thef yielding 
breath inhales poison with its delight ; 
where tho iron race of Japhet itself 
seems meliing' away under tho prodi- 
gality of the gifts of nature. 

4* There is a land, in tho same hemi- 
^pliere, Of anotlioi* character. Wash- 
ed by the waves of a daric and stormy 
ocean, j^ranite rocks and sandy pro- 
montory constitute its searfront, and 
a sterile inhospi^ble tract, fromahmu- 
dred to a hundred ' and fifty miles 
broad, and eleven hundred long, pre- 
senta it^lf to the labours of the colo- 
ttfet /it waie ^ere thfifct tihe British 
e^es first set; their feet, and sought 
amidst hsrdship and sufllhriiig mat 
freedom 6f Vrhieh Buglahd M be^ 
egme unworflhy. ; and melancholy 
weeds cover the greatm; part this 
expanse' : the fir^ the beeth^ the laurel 
and the ivIJd olive, aref chiefly to be 
found dn the seeM^t j hut in. 
profutfibn do they grow, ahd so stronj^ly 
do they ^ametense the obuhtry, 
even ne#^ after two hundred yearn of 


kborious industry have been employed 
in felling them, the spaces cleared by 
num appear but as spots amidst the 
gloomy imineinsity of tho primitive 
forest. Farther inland, the shapeless 
swell of the Alleghany mountains rises 
to separate the sea-coast from the vast 
plains in the interior ; the forests be- 
come loftier, and are eomposed of 
noble trees sown by the hand of 
nature in every variety, from the 
stunted pine Which strikes its roots 
into the ices of the arctic cirele, to the 
majestic pdm, the spreading plane- 
tree, the graceful poplar, and verdant 
evevgreen oak which overshadow the 
marshes of the Floridas and Oarolinas. 
Inexpressible is the beauty of th 
scenes which nature exhibits in the 
highlands which lie around the upi>er 
valley of the Tonnesseo river. The 
vales are there encirded by blue hills 
rising above hills, of whicn the lofty 
peaks kindle with the first rays of the 
sun, while their overshadowing mass, 
intercepts his noontide beams. Lower 
down, the slopes are covei'ed with 
magnolias; flowering forest-trees, de- 
corated with roving climbers in snow- 
white cascades, glitter on the hill-sides ; 
tho rivois, deal' and shallow, i-usli 
through tile narrow vales amidst thick- 
ets of rb ododendron andbl oomingasdia* 
The feHile soil teaxhs with luxuriant 
herbage, on which vast herds of deer 
brouse; the vivifying breeze is laden 
with fragrarudje ; mi,ybreafc ie ever wel- 
comed by the carol of blifls, Such 
01*0 the enchanting features .which* na- 
ture presents in the highlands of Oaro- 
lina, Oeorgia, and Alatona ; tho most 
picturesque and salubrious region to 
the easi of the Mississi];^ 
fi. The ceaseless activity of nature is 
seen, without intennission, throughout 
these pathless soIitudeB : the gi^t 
work Of creation is eveiywiietw follow- 
ed by destrueiion, that of deetrujctiou 
by creation. Oeneratiohs of tiess ari» 
lieipetilally decaying, but fredi geneiu- 
t4ons ever 'force their way .up among 
the fallen stems.; bathrumt oreep^ 
cover with, ^eir leaves, alike! the expir^ 
im and the reviving mce ; the frequent 
mns which aimtit everywhere stagna^ 
anfld^t the thickets, attracted by thk 
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prodigious expa^ of nAlMod and humid 
at once haatiia decay and vivify 
vegetation ; prolific animaX lii^o teems 
in the lealy ooverta vrhioh aire found 
funh^t these fidlen.patrimhs ; and the 
iiincesBant mp of the stronger with* the 
tres^r, strews the earth ^ alike with 
animal and vegetahle remains. The 
profound sU^ce of these forests is og> 
oaeiosmlly intemipted alone by the fah 
of ' a tree, the bmaking of a branch, 
the bellowingct the buwo,‘the roar of a 
cataract, or m whistling of winds. 
It is th# hunt of health, of industry, 
and of freedom ; of ardent zesl^ and 
daUntleSB enet^f and gimt aspiration. 
In those fozests a virgin mould is 
formed; in those wilds the founda- 
tions of human increase are laid : no 
gardener could mingle the dements of 
rural wealth like the contending life 
and death of the forest ; and out of the 
decayed remnants of thousands of 
years are extracted the sustenance, 
thc^ life, the power of civilised man. 

6, The vast forests of this primeval 
continent have been thus described by 
the hand of a 'master, whose pictorim 
eye and graphic powers almost bring 
the redztiee ha has witnessed before 
, our eyes : ** The American forest 

exhibits in the highest degree the 
grandeur Of lOpose. As nature never 
does violOncO to her own laws, the soil 
throws Out the jalant it is best q\ialified 
to supporivand the eyeisuot often dis- 
appoint by a sickly vegetation. Thei*e 
is a ^eroua emulation iii the trees, 

. whim is not to be found among others 
of ditferent famdies, when left to pursue 
thoir quiet existence in Jbhe solitude of 
the fiddA struggles towards the^ 

; and an equality in bulk and simi- 
larity in Immi are thus , produced, w'Mdh 
eoarcebefepg to their distinctive chara<> 
tem^ ThedmKd/inay e^ imagined. 

ThA <i^lted arches beneath are filled 
with, rthoussnde > of high unbroken 
co^umhA sustain one vast and 

can^y of X^vca^ A pleas- 
fiMee have! 
teigh Uihw, ^ sjm :] 
A seen^i- 

-'Chmd d JoUngo, 
the, wyiqg 

6uriaeero^^?fitot»tipee^I% a sembrehue 


oOlonrs the earth. Bead^ and moss- 
grown logs, mounds covered with de- 
composed vegetable surfaces, the graves 
of long-past generations of trees, cavi- 
ties left 1^ the fall of a long-uprooted 
trunk, dark fungi that flourish about 
the decayed roots .of those about to 
loose their hold, with ,a> few slender 
and delicate plants of minor growth, 
and which fioTirish in the shade, form 
the principal features of the scene be- 
neath. In the. midst of this gloomy 
solitude, the foot of man is mrely 
heard. An occasional glim|)se of the 
bounding doer or trotting moose, is 
almost the only interruption on the 
earth itself ; while the heavy bear or 
the leaping panther is occasionally met, 
seated on the branches of some venei*-. 
able tree. There are moments, too, 
urhen troops of huiigty wolves are 
encounterod on the trail of the deer ; 
but these are rather an exception to 
the stillness* of the place, than acces- 
sories that should x>roperly be intro- 
duced into the picture. Even the 
birds are in general mute ; or, when 
they do break the silence, it is in dis- 
cordant notes that suit their wUd abode. 
The wilderness in the midst of many 
successive changes is always sustained 
at the point nearest to perfection: 
since 'the alterations are so few and 
gradual as never to innovate on its 
general character,'** , 

7. The United (States of l^’orth Ame- 
rica flxtendi.from 70® to 1S7“ west 
longHude,andfroiA2&®.to'52? north la- 
titude. Theymnbiw)emti»«itei^t<>i?iea 
of the separate States 000 square 
gqDgraphical miles, or about, ten 
this area of F^anoe,.^ which ecmiialpA 
1^0,000 and" kevent^ tildes that 
the Britlm Itiands, wlfich, amount to 
91>000 ; betides about 600,000 more 
in the. unapproprhded.. western wilda 


not allotted .to any sepaiute State, 
-T-m^all, ^ 2,07^400: aauare ^ jeoiles,? .m?- 
* * The total tAr^ry 

ifities;' but that mtihds , 

ahiia IneiudBgJ iretand, 
l^ish square 



tfier^whohi/ 
mip^ ‘ 
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1,828,896,000 acres, upwards ef twenty dure, like the waves of the ocean, blend 
times theareaof theBritishli^nds. This in the distance with the blue of heaven, 
immense territory is portioned out by Gradually, as it approached the stuj^ 
nature into three great dirisions, of dons bander of the Rocky Hounts^, 
which not a third has yet heard the the chaiacte* of nattxre changes. Charzn*- 
hatchet of civilised man, by the ing savannahs,' over which, innumerable 

great chains of mountains which, run* h^s of bufikloes range at pleasure, 
ning from north to south, nearfyjiarallel first break the dark umfonni^' of the 
to the adjacent oceans, separate the con* forest ; wider and more open prairies 
tiiient of N orth America, as it were, into next succeed, over which 'me trees are 
a centre and two wings. These chains loosely sprinkled, and sometimes attain 
are the Alleghany and the Rocky Moun- a prodigious siae : naked and dreary 
tains. The former, gradually rising plains are then to be tmversed, in which 
from the shbres of the St Lawrence a thousand rills meander, with imper* 
and the frontiers of Canada, and ceptible flow, towards the great river 
stretching southward to the Gtilf of in the east, almost concealed amidst 
Florida, a distance of above fourteen gigantic re^ and lofty grass which 
hundred miles, divides the sea*cosst, fringe their banks ; until at length the 
which first began to bo cultivated by vast and snowy ridge of the Rocky 
the European settlers, 'from the vast Mountains, rising in un^proachable 
alluvial plains of Central America. The graufleur to the height of fWteen and 
space between it and the sea is com* fifteen thousand, sometimes twenty 
jkaratively sterile, and does not em* thousand feet, presents apparently an 
brfice above 200,000 square miles. It impassable barrier to the adventaaroua 
is beyond the . AUeghanies, a com- steps of man. Yet even these, the 
paratively low and shapeless range, Andes of Northern America, which 
seldom rising to five thousand feet in traverse its whole extent from Icy 
height, tliat the garden of tlie world Cape to the Isthmus of Darien, do not 
is to be found. In the immense basins bound the natural capabilities of its, 
of the* Missouri, the Ohio, and the territory. On their wostelil slopes 
Missh^ippi, to which the waters do- another more brokon plain, furrow* 
Bcend from the whole length of the ed by innumerable ravines, is to be 
AHeghanies on -Re cast, and the vast seen, descending rapidly towards the 
piles of the Rocky Mountains on the Pacific, which einbracesr300,000 square 
west, aro contained above 1,000,000 miles. Its numerous and rsqnd streams 
squall iniles,' with hardly a hill or a give it an inexhaustible command of 
rock to interrupt the expanse^ Of this water-power; its rivers, stored: with 
prodigious space,' aWe six tim^ the fish and 'in great part navigable, pre- 
whole ar^ Of France, and fully eleven sent vast resources for ^e use of 
times that of <lreatBritai%two-ihirds, man: its Imundless ' forests ribh 
b€^ ^at ' which lies nearest to the veins of mineral wealth point it out 
<^Alhghimy range, i» composed of the as the future abode of manufacturing 
riiefimt soU, m gmt jMu* alluvial^ greatness. - 

Others oOv^^ed with ihe vngjn spoils 9. On the opposite, or eastern baxik; 
of decayed forest yegetatfon, during a very difikrent scene injjgen^al pre* 

, seVti^, thousand^years. ^ The remain* sentsdtselt Every objeot in nature is 
ing' ihird . by a gentle and there new and wondexW Loud and 

almost ilhpercepbEble ijidope, to the. foot frequent thundere^nns attest the elec* 
Ofi' ^j^ Roc^ -1^^ ' ^ triedty with Which the atmosphere is 

■ charged, .and refo^ \ihn- esrflivwhen 

dn ! W i; Oppowfo of the parched by the dinughis oif summer. 

Missisripp^i ihaiit is scam^y^^posri Lifo sveKyvrimre abounds} the woods, 

.df^thqVw^ld ^ "Hanging over the unites 

etixrent, gmp^ on the 

can reach; thrir undt^dfons Of m*!{hcnces <^its 
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valley, trees of all sorts, colours, and green and red, creep around tiie tops 
TMJi^umes, grow, up together in wild of the cypresses ; and in the mdst of 
profusion, ahd reach a height which the jessamine of the Floridas the dead- 
the eching eye can hardly measure. Ij sound of the rettlesnfeke is hear^ 
Wild vines, hi^onias^ and other creep- The noise which these innumerable 
€ 1 %, genewlly, adorned by the most tribee of ammals make is so prodigious, 
splendid' bkseome# creep up to their as to exceed anytldng ever heard in the 
vW suniinitn? and, stretching fi*om abodes of civilised man. The roanng 
one to another, form; as in the Cam^ of beasts of prey, the bellowing of buf- 
psgnabf Naples, arches of ve^yetation faloes, the cooing of birds, .the hissing 
a^he height of nhundred and hffcy feet of serpents, the din of parrots, is aU 
from the ground. Sometimes spread- heard at once, without any one appar- 
ing, their tendnis out from the trees; ontly being disquieted by the others, 
these adventuroits creepers stretch Axui, when waffeed by the breeze from 
across, rivers, over which they throw a little distance, it produces a dull in- 
aiSrial brit^es of fiowers. From tlxe cessant roar, like the sound of a dis- 
midst of this verdant >vildemess, the tant ca^met, which harmonises singu- 
magnolie rears his motionless cone’, PUT- larly with the deep solitude of these 
mounted W large white roses. Ho hoe untrodden forests, 
no riv^ but the palm-tree, which, at 11. .Theeo are the great, geographical 
his side, waves to every breeze his divisions of the territoiy of the United 
graceful fan of verdura States ; but they do not comprehend 

10. If siience, interrupted only by the whole of the immense continent of 
sounds, reigns in the vast savan- North America. MEXicp on the south, 
nahs on the western, a very chorus and the British provinces on the north, 
arises ftom the woods on the eastern contain within themselves the elements 
bflhk. A multitude of living animals, of mighty empires, and are destined to 
of idl Sorts, thex^ attest the prodigality open their capacious arms for ages to 
with which life has been spread in come, to receive tlie overflowing popu- 
tha wilderness by , the hand of the lation of the Old World* The former 
Oreato. Eveiything has been pre- of these has been, already described in 
Mred for fh^rreception. Forests ma- ta’eatingof Spanish America, to which di- 
jestic in tjheir ^owth, and feee from vision of the New World it nrowrly be- 
un^rWQc^ spread over the plains in longaf^nfe, C9»ap.hXlrn*§2^. Canada, 
xnagxnfloence ; the purling and the other British possessions in 
streams'^and frequent rivers flowing be- North America, though apjjarently 
tween alluvial banb^ quieken the ever- blessed with fewer physicsl advantages, 
pregnant soil into unwearied fertility j contain a noble race, and aw evidently 
the strangi^t and most beautiful flowers reserved for alofty deetixiatioi);. Bww 
grow femiliariy in the fields^, the woods thing, there is in proper keeping for 
are jneifonish^ with fmgxance ; the the development of the combined 
birde with their gay plumage and. va- sioal andmental energies of Ther^ 
ried . melodies, . in^lre dehfehi The are to be found* nt once, ^ hardihood, 
hunnnlhg-bird, so mxBiant in its plum- of ^ikaraeter whieh (K^nquers ' 

W ih its motions, so un^r- the i^veri^v'^ dlltnate which sthnu- 
ful of men* rebounds from the bbsioi^ exeriion, the natuml advantages 

like n honey. Myriads vmich reward miiterprise. , Nature has 

mten when w air with masked out this country for mcedted 
Beam of huge size, o^n destinieef for;# has not 

tho .it the virgin naould of basiii' 
the 

tari<m^d 

. sqt^!^ :k!^ in thOf iAesses the she bestowed Upoh it a Vast chaih 
foUngei^^'^^bcldbg^birds^.and Yhgudan, ’ of, intod it one !day 

{^eone'klW'^ eb eemde> m by to iQ^come thb jreat channel of com* 

between and the in*/ 
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terior of America and eastern parts of 
Asia. ^ 

12, The river St La\vrenca', fed by 
the imxneiiBe inland seaS'Which separate 
Canada from the United States^ is t&e 
great commercial artery of North* Ame- 
rica. ' Descending from the distant 
sources of the Kamioisti<^uia and St 
' lipuis, it traverses the solitary Lake 
Winnipeg and Lake of the Woodsy 
opens into the boundless expanse of 
Lake Shpeiior, aad^ after being swelled 
by the tributary volumes of the Michi- 
gan and Huron waves, again ' contracts 
into the river and lake of St Clair; a 
secctnd time expands into the broad 
fiurfaoe of Lake Elio, from whence it 
is precipitated by the sublime cataract 
of Niagai'a into ** wild Ontario’s bound- 
less lake/’ and, again eontraoting, 0nds 
its way to the sea by the magnificent 
estuary of the St Lawrence, through 
the wooded intricacies of the Thousand 
Iriands. Nor are tlm moans of water 
navigation wanting on the other side 
of this marvellous series of inland seas. 
The Rocky Mountoina^ sunk tliere to 
five or six thousand feet in -height, 
contain valleys capable of being opened 
to ariificial. navigation by human enter- 
prise; no considerable elevation re- 
quires to be surmounted in making 
the passage from the distant sources of 
the St Lawi'ence to’ the mountain feed- 
ers of the Columbia ; the rapid decli- 
vity of the range on the western side 
soon rtmders the latter river navigable, 
and a deep ohannei and swelling stream 
soonoonduot thonavigatorto the shoresf 
Of the Pacific. As clearly as the 'Medi- 
, tenaiieah Sea Waa let in by the Straits 
of jGfibraHar to form the main ohannei 
of oomMiilieatioii end the greet art^ 
of life to Old Worlds so sfurely Were 

the vast l«k^ ci X}$x^ >vpmA. m the 
wUdemeas of the New/ to ptnebrnto 
the eontiaenefc* end dStty into' 

im remotest ^ light of USm- 

rope^ kheiwle^ge fUid the meMigs of 
Chnstiah^dVilii^^ > 

13. The euperiljfirf e^dJent -of' 
in*' 

''United ! St^ it' .emoitmte ' t6; 
four mUllons ^ iti}ti«3tb'^ogmphic^ti 


miles, or nearly a ninth part of the 
whole terrestrisd surface of the globe.* 
Probably seven-eightlis of this immense 
surface are doomed to eternal sterility 
from the exc^ive severity of the cli- 
mate, which yields only a scanty herb- 
age to the reindeer, the and the 
musk ox ; but the two Okmuto alone 
contain thi*ee hundred thoitsand square 
miles, of which ninety-five thousand 
are In the upper and ncher province ; 
and, altogether, there are probably nob 
less than siz hundred thousand square 
miles, in the British dominions iu that 
part of the world, capable of profitable 
cultivation, being nearly seved times 
the superficies of the whole British 
Islands, if the wastes of Scotland, not 
less sterile than the Polar snows, are, 
deducted. Of this arable surface, about 
one hundred and thirty thousand square 
miles, or somewhat more than a fourth, 
have been surveyed, or are under culti- 
; vation. The climate is various, being 
I much milder in the tipper or more 
southerly province of Canada than in 
the lower ; but in both it is extremely 
cold in winter, and surprisingly warn 
in summer. In the lower jopovlnce, the 
thermometer has been known to stand, 
in July and Atigust, at 93* of Fahren- 
heit in the shade, and it is frequefitly 
from 80'’ to 90*; while in winter {t ie 
sometimes as low as 40* below sero^ so 
as to freeze mercury. But, f^tnth- 
standing this extraordinajy remge of 
temperature, Ihe climate & not oxfiy 
eminently favourable to the health of 
the European race; but brings to mat|i’ 
rity, in many places> ^{eest gifts , 
of nature. 

14. Vast pine forests, scantily inter- 
sected, in the vicinity only of the great , 
rivers, by execmblei rOads^jcover indeed 
nino*tehths df' the northern pt^Vinces> 
as of the corresponding dlltmts of 
Russia Swedffli in the OH World. 
Bht riiey constitute no Incthakderable 
por^n of the national wealth,. ior in 
them is found an inexhatistible store of 
timbet:^ the. exptMrioti df 'whieh , con- 
, exaeftwaouht |s 4Jl^S30 squsro , 


British ^ 
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tiiltiitea the gi^at fitaple of the bounti^, | 
and four-firaw of the twelve 

hwdFed tttouflattd tone of shippiipig 
whieh now (3584^) tarrf on the trade 
l^etween Oreat Britain and her xnagni* 
ficent Transaijantic poEu^oeioha. Sven 
in Bower CJanadi^ however, when you 
Approaok basin of the St Lawrence, 

the' oartii beoomed ihiitful, and yields 
an)ple au|mlle$ for , the use of man. 
OraidI her^ge; potatoes, and vege- 
tables mw in aibtuidaiice : the almost 
miiacuiOus iapldity*of spring compen- 
sates the long and dreary cold of win- 
ter; and the ‘fervtut heat of summer 
bringa the fruits of northern Surope 

to mtoiityf.' In the upper province 
the winter k shorter and milder, and 
the aidnnt rays of the summer sun so 
temp^ the northern blasts, that the 
Vine, the peach, the nectarine, and the 
apricot, as well as cherries and melons, 
ripen in the open air. In both, the 
same change is noW taking place which 
has been observed in Euroiie since the 
masses of the Hercynian Forest 
ktere felled, ahd its morasses drained 
by the laborious arms of the Germans. 
The climate, every season becoming 
. more mild, has undergone a change of 
8*^ or 10® on the average of the year 
eince the ^rts of Eurojiean industry 
were |M apjdied to the cultivatton of 
iho terrlt^. 

li!i,,4|though the rivers in the United 
Btotes^ Ameiioa do not offer the same 
" marvellous advantages lor foreign oom- 
^ merce whioh the St Lawrence and its 
chain of inland seas ai!^rd to the active 
%‘ bf Btitlsh enterprise they &re in- 
f^Or to none in the world in the 
mehsitiy Vf their course and the volume 
theff} waters, and present unboui^ 
£^ilSas:l^»th.to^^^ export of the 
prod^ of noil, and the marvelous 
nayigaiaoB. ' ^tHiegreat- 
, est’ibf . jliiieSe'la the hwowri-^^e main 
system ''<1 rivers 
,aUuvi^' 

<3ui£ <if 

M |i^'fhb;Wdlikide ol 



tains, its passage into the plain is wprthy 
df the majestic chaiicter of the Father 
of Wateilf. Between stupendous w^ls 
of robje, twelve hundred feet high; and 
three le^es in length, whose oyer- 
hanging cliffs darken me awful passage, 
it issues forth in a deepaiid foaming 
current three hundred yards broad, 
and, soon swelled by other tributoiy ' 
streams, winds its long and solitary way 
through the prairies to the falls, sixty 
miles distant, which rival Niagara it- 
self in sublimity and grandeur,* Tlio 
Mississippi, the Ohio, the Tennessee, Om 
Dlinois, the Arkans^ the Kansas, tlie 
White River, ^the Red RiVer, the St 
Feter, the Wisconeih, the least of them 
rivalling the Rhine in magnitude, and 
some of which, have given their names 
to the mighty states which already are 
settled on their shores, are but the tri- 
butaries of this prodigious arteiy. But 
they are tributaries on a gigantic scale. 
Ere the limpid waters of the Ohio 
join the tuibid waves of the Mississippi, 
It has already been swollen by sixty 
tributary streams, any one of which 
w’ould for a great river in Europe. 
When QieSe two vast arteries join, they 
are each two miles broad, and they 
flow for some miles in placid majesty, , 
side by side, ' withpul^. intermingling 
their waters. These various rivers, all 
of which are navigable, each with its 
ovm al&Iiated set of tributary streams, 
several thousand in nWber^ forhi a 
vast chain of inland nhvi^tibb, all con- 
nected togetii^, and !sSUi|ig into the 
sea by one (hannel; which, me the or- $ 
teries ismd vems of the hunrin bp^j, is 
destined to maintain ah hdUbrisb 
|ior d^culaticn# «ad i^Sd 

health to the lurtheri pf > 

the ihlQiHon of which con- ! 

stltutn the of 

r 16 . "^ihe maibstlb whidi 

the Missouri imnCs ^ icy dkdje 
In the 

. sublihx^ti^'the^u;^^ 

" — '»'CMWar^rsiT. ail.- 
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which it finrhi itis way to ocean in 
the Gnlf o£ Mexico present one p£ the 
n^oflt interesting objects in nattire. 
There^ one of the great formations of 
the earth is actnaUy going forward: 
we are, Carried hack to whit ooemred 
in our own continent before the crea- 
tion of maa Like all other great riv^, 
the Missonrij or the Mississippi as it is 
there called; does not empty itself into 
the sea in one continuous channel, but 
by a great T^riety of arms or mouths, 
which interseetj in sluggish, streams, 
the vast alluvial delta, formed by the 
perpetual deposit from the immense 
volume of waters which it rolls into 
the ocean. Between these moutlts of 
the riter an immense surface, half land 
half water, from fifty 'to a hundred 
miles in width, and three hundred in 
lengtli, fringes the whole coast: and 
there the enormous mass of vegetable 
matter constantly brought down by 
the Mississippi is periodically deposit- 
ed., A few f^ei are sufficient to bring 
it above the level of the water, except 
in great floods and as soon as that is 

most rapidity in ^at^oUfio slima 
1^. llo spectacle con be conceived 
so dreary, and yet so interesting, as 
the prospect of ^ese boundless allu- 
vial swamps < ip the course of forma- 
tion. Ae mr £^,ihe eye can reach, over 
hundreids of s^u^ leagues, nothing is 
to be seen but, mershes bristling with 
roois^ trti^, and branches of trees. 
In wintei: as^ spiong) when the floods 
coins down, ithey bring with them an 
^calcidalido quanUty^ qf these broken 
|ri9^ents,.^oi^ logs, which 

niOjt only coyer the whole of this hn- 
but, float- 
ing oyeJC, it/ etrer the sea fpr several 
0 , . tp/spepanextent ^at ships 
have often po sxmMl diflictdfy in making 
then: way throng them. ®hus the 
.Whole kr^^d/ia of ,a 'vafift net- 

' ai^ gra^lly 
' l^\fi-esb depd^tsf, ,fjill"'the 

' lismumemme 

c'raaes^ iii#, storks^^ , 


tude. In a short time a Sort of rank 
cane or reed springs up^ which, by re- 
tarding the flow of the river^ couects 
the mud of the, next season, and so 
lends its share in the formation cf the 
deltsi Fresh logs, fresh mud, and new- 
cropa of cane, go on for a series of years; 
in the. course of which, thealligators in 
enormous multitudes. flx in their new 
domain, and extensile anim^d remains 
come to mingle with the vegetable de- 
posits. Even here, in tlm infancy as it 
were of a world, the efforts of nature to 
clothe tlmearth witli a robe of beauty are 
conspicuous^ }?lants spring up among 
the debris; flowers and tehdiils are 
seen amidst the desolation ; and often 
beautiful creepers, floated with th.0 
stones to which they are attached down 
the Mississippi, take root and flourish 
in the watery waste. Gradually, as tiio 
soil accumuktes and harclens, a dwarf- 
ish shrub begins to appear above the sur- 
face; larger and larger trees succeed 
with the decay of their moi-e stunted 
predecessors; and at length, on the 
scene of former desolation, the magni- 
ficent riphes of the Virginian forest are 
reared. 

18. Would we b^otd what tiais bar- 
ren marsh, at first the abode only of 
serpents and alligators, is destined one 
day to become under the prolific hand 
of nature ? Enter that perfumed and 
verctot forest, where,, on the shores of 
the rivers of Florida and Virginia, the 
marvellous riches of nature are 
od forth with a prodigality of which, 
in more northern clizimtes, scarcely, a 
conception can be fpimed So rapidly 
does vegetation thei’c grow out of the 
.water, that, in navigating the rivers, 
thickets and woods seem^ be floating 
on its surface. The ina^floent scar- 
let blossoms of the Zpbem 
and the gigantic {)erium6d wl^ite.iWtalii 
of the .Pancratimt of CaroMna, attract 
the eyev ®ven in the midat of ^ the end- 
less luxuriance of ,mar^ yegetailaon. 

overhead .1hewhiite'<^<kvtowem, 
and iumhh^a, in its dexise foliage a 
aecpre a^lmn for the water-esgk and 
the stp*k ; while; w8d vines cl^r 
up every stem, and hang in festoons 
fnmi tree to t^. Kv^ l^cbm 
lovfer ' patt;:nf' the. teems;Witfi ' 
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luxuriant creepers, often bearing the 
most splendid nowors. In the natural 
labyriijtiis formed in these watery fo- 
rests, spots of ravishing beauty are 
often to bo found, which might tempt 
pilgrim to, fix his abode, did not 
the pestilential air of autumn forbid 
for a long period the residence of civil- 
ised man. But these dangers diminish 
as the soil becomes higher and more con- 
sisteut ; human perseverance embanks 
the rivers and excludes the flood ; and 
in no part of the world, when this is 
done, does such exuberant fertility re- 
ward the labour of the husbandman. 

19. The immense regions* of North 
America were not wholly uninhabited 
when Columbus first .approached their 
dipres. Sprung originally from the 
neighbouring tribes , of Asiatics who 
dw^t in Ihe most eastern portion of 
the Old World, and whom accident or 
adventure had wafted across Behring's 
Straits, its inhabitants have gradually 
Spread over the whole extent of the 
American continent in both hemi- 
spheres, from Icy Cape to Cape Horn, 
Tradition, universal and unvarying, 
assigns the first origin of the Ameri- 
can race to a migration of their fathers 
from beyond the western ocean : a con- 
nected chain of words, which flosat un- 
changed through the ^horwise forgot- 
ten floods of time, may be traced from 
the Caucasian range to the Cordilleras 
of Mexico and Peru. But climate and 
circumstances, those great moulders of 
human character, have exercised their 
wonted influence upon the descend- 
ants of Bhem, and presented in the 
N^Oicth American savage a different spe- 
citneh of the race of man from what 
the world hal elscwh^ exhibited. Qe 
is neith^ the child of Japhet, daring, 
industrious, indefatigable, exploring 
the world Iw his enterprise, and sub- 
duing it by nis exertions ; por the off- 
of Idunael, sober, ardent, en-< 
dtioring, ti^verri the desert <m his 
ateedy and ijssui^ fcHth at appolnied 
from his. solitudea, to punish; 
imd 1 ^ He is the 

liUut«iStv#„thc forest; sldllOd to pe^ 
fecttgixit^lh '^0 cmft necesssiy for that 
prlmirive ocxmpsrion, but incapable of 
^vaOcing beyond it Civilisation in 


vain endeavours to throw its silken 
fetters over his limbs ; he avoids the 
smiling plantation, and flees in horror 
before the advancing hatchet of the 
woodman. He does weU to shun the 
approach of the European race; he 
can neither endure its fatigues, nor 
withstand its temptations ; and, faster 
than before the sword and the bayonet, 
hia race is melting away under the fire- 
water,, the first gift and last curse of 
civilisation. 

20. Like the Germans in the days of ^ 
Tacitus, the life of the North Ameri- 
can is divided between total inactivity 
and strenuous exertion. After sleep- 
ing away months in his wigwam, he 
will plunge into the forest, and walk 
from eighty to ninety miles a-day, on 
a stretch, for weeks. He will lie for 
days together in ambusb waiting for 
an opportunity to spring upon his foe; 
and in following, sometimes for hun- 
dreds of miles, the trail of his enemies 

' through ^e forest, he exhibits a degree 
of sagacity which appears almost mi- 
raculous. Enduring of privation, ]>a- 
tient in suffering, heroic in death, he 
is wavering in teiuptation, and with- 
out honour in the Arid. His principle 
is ever to sliun danger if possible, and 
never attack except at an advantage ; 
and the man who can bear, without 
fiinching, the most exquisite tortures, 
will often perish besido a barrel of 
spirits, which he wants the resolution 
to resist. The language dt these tribes 
is poetty ; their id^ elevated ; the 
imagery of nature, ainidst Y'hich they 
live, has imprinted a majestic charac- 
ter on their thoughts. But they ean- 
not be converted- to the habits of labo- 
rious life; they adopt of civilisation 
only its vices ; their remains are frtst 
disappearing under t^ combined in- 
fiuence of Emupean anczbachmenb^ 
savage indulgence. Alr^y they are 
as rarely to 1^ seen in New York m 
London; and befotip many ages have 
elapsed, their race^ like that bf ,-^ 
mammoth, will be extinct;' and their 
memory, enshrined by the genius of 
Cooper, will live only in the enduring' 
pages of American fiance. . ' ^ 

21. Two hund^ jdiit have elap^d 
since the Britirit exiles, flying frO^ the 
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pcrsocutions of Charles L, firatapproach- 
ed the American- ehorea ; and their in- 
crease since that time ha« been «n- 
paralleled, for so oonsiderable a period, 
in any other age or i)art of the world. 
Carrying with them into the wilder- 
ness the ^wors of art and the indus- 
try of civilisation, with English perse- 
verance in their character, English or- 
der in their habits, and English fear- 
lessness in their hearts ; with the axe 
in their hand, the Bible in their pocket, 
imd the rifle ’by their aide ; they have 
nmltipUed during that long period in 
exactly the same ratio, and the differ- 
ent states of tlie Union noW contain 
above seventeen millions of souls, of 
whom fourteen millions are of the 
Anglo-Saxon race.* The duplication 
of the inhabitants during this whole 
time has regularly occurred every 
twenty-throe years and a half. It was 
the same under the British colonial as 
under the Republican independent gov- 
^ment ; evidently demonntrating that 
it has been owing to general and per- 
manent causes altogether independent 
of the forms of consUtution, The N egro . 
inhabitants, in 1840, were 2,874,878, of 
whom 2,487,113 are in a state oif slav- 

* The following shows the increase of the 
American poimbtion since tlie first regular * 
census was taken in IWf) 

1790, .%929.326 

liiOO, . . . , . 5,308,035 

l!iJ0 7,289,903 

1820. .... 9,638,226 

IBSO, .. . . . 12,863.838 

1840, . , . . , , 17,068,666 

> 1850, .... 21,000,000 

«->Ui.TrtB:Rii«,xi.346; Ainerican Atlas, No. 6; 

/br,1840 ; JStafietical AlmmmK p. 

. 

Tha Increase in America In ttie last ton 
years hw hceu 4,202; 046 inhabitants— being 
ft wowtU of 34^ per cent fer the last tonyeara 
—less than tho increase dm-ing the same 
period m some parts of Groat Britain. In 
the following coaatiea, ftnm 1831 to 1841. the ! 
augmentation was— 

.Monmouth, . , , . SeT* I 

Lanark, . , , . 

Bwabartmi, . . . . t S3*« 

. 27*7 

'Stafford^ > . , 84-2 

Lancashire, . . , 247 

. FodW, . . . . 22’6 

' Udwey; , ' . . 19*0' i 

York. (Went EidingX - . 18*3 , 

Cj^ester,,. •, . , , 18*6 '! 

Jie«arM, 1841, Great SrUaU^, 


ery ; but though the black inhabitants 
increased, from 1790 to 1830, faster 
than the white, yet the balance since 
that time has been rather turned the 
other way, and, except in the most south- 
ern states, the European race is now 
increasing faster than the African.f 
22. If this rate of - increase should 
continue for the next hundred, as it 
has done without the slightest varia- 
tion for the last two hundred years, 
America will, by the year 1940, con- 
tain two hundred and seventy millions 
of inhabitants, or thirty more than all 
Europe west of the Ural mountains 
at this time, which is now peopled by 
two hundred and forty millions Pro- 
digious as this increase of human be- 
in^ is, it is by no means beyond 
bounds of probability that it will be 
realised ; for if the usual causes which 
rebird the advance of mankind, shall, 
long ere that time arrives, have come 
into pow^erful operation over a great 
part of the Union, as they already have 
done in the states > on the sea-coast 
which were first colonised, yet the im- 
mense tracts of unappropriated rich 
land in the basin of the Mississippi 
w'ill still communicate an unwont^ 

Rut tke increase over the whole empire, dur- 
ing this period, has been only 14 per 'Cent, 
not half of what has occurred in America dur- 
ing the same time. Yot wbcp it is I'eoallected 
that at least from 50,000 to 60,000 persons 
annually, ou nu average, during the same 
time have cmigi-ntcd from the British* Islands 
and settled in the United States. itkiS pro- 
bable that the increase in births in tho two 
countries was not materially different; on 
extraordinary and portentous circiimstancc, 
when it ia recollected that in the British 
Inlands population is about three hundred to 
the square mile, whereas i» America it is 
only clevon; the area, of the States being 
about 1,600,000 squaie miles. 

t From 1790 to 1830, in the Slave States, 
the Wliites inoreasod 80per cent ; the Blacks. 
112 per cent. But ttom 1830 to 1840, the 
Whites increased 80 per cent; the Blacks, 25 
per cent. ^ 

What is, very remarkable; it appears from 
all the returns that the White race is now* 
gaining rapidly outhe Black in all the North- 
ern States, where slavery 13 abolished, and 
the Black race is inereasing most rapidly In 
the Southern Stgtes : a statSinf things which 
leads to the nope that, in process of time, 
the Black slave population *^11 be eotirelv 
conOtted to the States bordering on tho Gtuf 
pf Hexico.— See CabiKV's letters ca Colmitm^ 
tion. 1S33 ; TooQueviLMI. it 239 ; and 
Mtih' 1840. 
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impulse to tlio principle of population, 
'and perpetuate on the frontier of the 
desert the prolific augmentation of 
the human race. , Gradually, however, 
m the sea-coast becomes au old-estab- 
lished and densely -peopled country, 
the temptation to Europe emigm- 
tion will diminish, while its difficulties 
must increase ; the expense of trans- 
porting a famify from the shor^ of 
the ocean to the Far West, will exceed 
that of conveying it across the Atlantic ; 
the stream of European settlement will 
take some other direction, and the two 
humlred thousand emigrants who now 
(1849) annually land on tho American 
shores, £mm the states of the Old 
World, will diBapi>ear. But whatever 
may be the rapidity of their incirease, 
nothing is more certain than that the 
prolific powers of nature will keep far 
ahead of them ^ and fhat, great as is 
the surplus produce of the American 
agriculturist, at this time, it will, if their 
jocierty is undecayed, be far greater in 
proix>rtion to their population a thou- 
sand years hence. 

23. Prodigious as has been this in- 
crease of population during? so long a 
period, in the whole Amoncau states, 


it is incomp^bly less than the growth 
of mankind in pii^icular pai'ts of this 
favoured quarter of the globe,. In tho 
basin of the Mississippi— by far tho 
richest part, as already mentioned, of 
the States of the Union — the popula- 
tion has multiplied in the IflSt fifty 
years no less than fifty-fold, having in- 
creased in that time from one hundred 
and twelve thousand to five million 
three hundi'ed and eighty-fivo thou- 
sand, the numbers ascertained by tho 
last census. It has now reached tho 
enormous amount of eif/ht millions! 
This is probably the most extrjiordinary 
instance* of well-authenticated human 
increase on record in the world. Jt is 
far beyond the powers* of multiplica- 
tion which mankind possess from their 
own unaided resources ; and is mainly 
to be ascribed to the Viist influx of 
emigrants into those fertile regions, 
both from the states of the Union on 
the shoi'es of the Atlantic, aud the 
more distjint British Islands.* The 
number of persons who annually settle 
in the United States of America from 
Gi'cat Brifaiin and Ireland, has been, on 
an average of the last twenty years, 
nearly fifty thousand.f During the 


* The following table exhibits tho growth of popnUtion in the provinces in tho basin of 
the Mississippi since 1700; it almost exceeds belief: — 



1790. 

3800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

Ohio, 

Kentucky, 

Indiana. «... 
Arkansas, .. * 

Illinois 

Tetmessce, 

Missouri. . . 

MissisBlppi, . . f 

, XiQuielanu. 

3,000 

73.677 

35,691 ^ 

46,3(>5 

220,959 

4,875 

215 

106,602 

8.850 

230,760 

406,511 

24,520 

13,282 

261,727 

20,915 

m.S02 

76,656 

531,434 

664,317 

147,178 

14.273 

65,211 

422,813 

66.586 

76,448 

153.407 

936,884 
687,917 
343.081 
.30,388- 
, 167.455 
684,004 
140.455 
136,631 
215,629 

1,619,467 
770,898 
686.846 
212,267 
47(^183 
- S'20.210 
383,702 
97.674 
362.411 

Total, . . • . 

112,368 

386,8(iC 

1,064,703 

US 

0 

1 

3*372,184 

6.336,578 


-t-MALTS Buuk, xi. 040; iSlmencan AUas^ 0; Almava^k^ 1811, p. SiOl. 


> t Toibla showing the number of emigrants who have landed in the Biiitod States, in tho 
years uudermentioned, from the United Kingdom. ^ ^ 


.1880, 

1831, 

1888 , 

1888, 

im. 

483$, 






24,887 
23,480 
38,878 
29.100 
33.074 
2(1,720 
37»774 
30,770 
14, m 
33.030 


1840, 

1841, 




1842. 




1843. 




1644. 




1646, 

.i 



1846. 



, 

1847, 


• 


1848.' 


9 



40.018 

46,017 

43.060 

68,638 


142,164 

188;Sa3 


Pdri. xil 263; aud Kabtix's Britoh i. 108. \ 
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disastrous years, from 1846 to 1849, it were as ncrthiiig compared to th<j 
exceeded on an average one hutulred ceaseless flood of human beings whieli 
and fifty thousand a-yesu’. At New is now in its turn setting forth from 
York, it is no unusual thing to see five the abodes of milised man, into the 
thousand imiuigrants landed in a single desert parts of the world. Nearly 
week ; and great numbers of those who two hundred thousand persons, almost 
proceed first to Quebec or Montreal, all in the prime of life, now yearly 
attracted by the fertility of the back- cross the Alleghany mountains, and 
woods of America, . m^e their way settle on the banks of the Ohio or the 
across the border. Arkansas and their tributary streams. 

24. Almost the whole of this vast They do not pass through, as the Tjw- 
niultiiude no sooner anive on the shores tar hordes, like a desolating fire or a 
of America, thiin they crowd away to raging torrent ; they settle where they 
the back settlements, and seek the pro- take up their abode, never to return, 
digioua flood of civilisation which is Their war is with the forest and the 
overspreading the banks of the Ohio, marsh, not with, the corrupted cities 
To these are to be added a still greater of long-established civilisation. Spread- 
stream of immigration from .Ajnerica ing themselves over an extent of nearly 
itself ; for, clearly marked as is the twelve hundred miles in length, these 
tendency of emignitiou from Europe, advanced posts of civilisation com- 
and especially from tlic British Islands, mence ' the incessant war with the 
to the American shores, it operates hatchet and the plough; iind at the 
not less forcibly in dixectiug mankind sound of their strokes, resounding 
from the margin of the Atlantic, iicross through the solitude of the forest, the 
the Alleghany mountains, into Ihe vast wild animals and the Indians retire to 
and untrodden solitudes of the west, more undisturbed retreats. Along a 
Such has beeh the growth of the hu- frontier tract, above twelve hunclred 
man species in that fertile territoiy, miles in length, thee average advance 
that the states in its great alluvial sur- of cultivation is about seventeen iqulcs 
fac^ though they only began to bo a-year*. The groimd is imperfectly clear- 
seriously cultivated in 1790, contain ed, indeed, by these pioneers of hu- 
now above eight millions of inhabi- manity;,but ^ill the forest has disap- 
tants ; and, from the vast rapidity of peared rmder their strokes ; the green 
their increase, compared with that of fleld, the wooden cottage, the signs of 
th^ other states in the UnioUj it is no infant improvement, have arisen : and 
longer matter of doubt that indices behmd them another wave of more 
thantwentyyears their representatives wealthy and skilled settlers succeeds, 
will have a preponderatiag voice in the who complete the work of agricultural 
natioind lesg^slature. improvement. The wild mrimls of the 

26. Th^ is something solemn and forest retire before this incessant od- 
ahnost aw^l in the incessant advance vanco of civilisation; by amysterious 
of the great stream of civilisation, instinct, or the information of other 
which in America is continually roll- creatui'es of their race, they becfnie 
ing .down from the summits of the avrare of the approach of the great 
.Meghany mountains, and overspread- enemy of their tribe;; and so fkr does 
^g the boundless forests of the Far the alaim'penetrato before the approach 
West Vast as were the savage mul- of real danger, that they are frequently 
iitudes whom ambition or the lust found to commenee their retreat two 
of plunder, attracted to the hundred miles in advance of the actual 

of ;Timour or Genghis Khan, to op- sound of the European hatchet 
press and overwhelm the opulent re- 26. T]be flrst settlers^ or squattei-s, 
{rioas of the earth,— ‘immen^ as were who precede the arri^ of regular 
W 4w!Eanms which, for centuries, issued colbniSts, constitute a most important 

I from .thcs cheerliSss plains of . Scyihia class, peculiar to America, of whoih 
to insult or devastate the decaying no type hhd previously existed in the 
provinces of the . Roman empiie,— they world Consumed by an incessant de* 
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sii« to explore new territories, and 
skim the, surface of the as yet virgin 
soil, thc^ peiketrate with dauntless 
courage Into the wilderuess ; and, often 
several hundred miles in advance of 
the regular clearers of the forest, first 
make the woods resound with the crack 
of the rifie and the strokes of the 
hatchet. The profound solitude with 
which they are stirroundsd, the dangers 
from wild beasts and savage tribes to 
which they ai'e exposed, the indepen- 
dent roaming life which they lead, pos- 
sess charms which more than oom])en- 
sate to them for the loss of all the 
comforts and intercourse of civilised 
society. The desert attracts them as 
pewei^ully as it does the Rod man or 
the elk. Under pretence of choosing: 
a more healthy abode, richer soil, or 
more abundant game, they push inces- 
santly forward; and, -advancing into 
the very depths of the forest or the 
prairie, gradually drive the native in- 
habitants of the wildeimess before them. 
Adventurers of this description have 
often been known to penetmte a thou- 
sand miles alone Into the woods : in a 
small canoe, capable of being borne on 
the shouldei's, they descend immense 
rivers, with no other equipments but 
a rifle, a bag of powder and shot, a 
tomaliawk, a couple of beaver -traps, 
and a large knife. If the first stiugglers 
of the crowd approach in their rear, 
they move steadily on, ever far in 
advance of civilised life ; and leave to 
suoceediog and more permanent settlers 
the labour of felHng the trees, of erect- 
ing the log-houses, of sowing the maize, 
andr^ainag the first-fruits of the vii^ 
riches of nature, 

Few objects are more striking 
the fimt appearances of regular 
cultivation in tl^e midst of the aged 
magmllodnoe ol nature. They have 
been thiis described by the master 
haiui of an eye-witness: Beside an 
ancient e^^res# tree of the desert ” 
says ChMieaubriand, " is to be seen the 
spring of infant cultivation ; tihe golden 
ears of . the wheat wave over the fallen 
trunk of »a oak, and the harvest of a 
season replaw the growth of ten cen- 
turies* Bveiywh^ are to bo beheld 
forests deliynired over to the fianie!^ 


sending forth clouds of smoke into the 
air, and the plough slowly making its 
way through their roots ; land-surveyors 
with their long chains are measuring 
the desert, and marking out the first 
divisions of property on its surface; 
arbiters settle the disputed limits ; the 
bird abandons its nest ; the resting- 
place of the wild beast is converted 
into a log -house; and the strokes of 
the hatchet are the last sounds wliich 
are rei>eated by the echoes, that are 
themselves perishing with the forests 
which produced them.” Gradually the 
powers of man assert their destined 
superiority over tliose of nature. He 
not only “replenishes the earth, but 
subdues it.” In a few years the imtri- 
archs of the forest disappear ; a few 
indurpkted stems, which have withstood 
alike the fire and the axe of the wood- 
man, alone rise up above the level ex- 
panse of cultivation. The city is ere 
long seen in > the wilderness, and the 
wilderness is often seen near the city, 
which has sent forth its swarms to more 
distant scenes of industry. The capital 
itself, after thirty years of fostering 
care on the part of government, pre- 
sents its disjointed and sickly villages 
in the centre of the deserted old fields 
of Maryland : while numberless youth- 
ful rivals are flourishing on the rivers 
of the west, in spots where the bear 
has ranged and the wolf howled, long 
since the former had been termed a city. 
The smooth and graveled road some- 
times ends in an impassable swamp ; 
the spires of the town are often hid by 
the branches of the forest, and the 
canal leads to a seemingly l^rren and 
unprofitable mountain. In the midst 
of this marvellous progress, the culti- 
Tation of the earth goes on with cease- 
less activity.' The astonishing richea 
of a virgin soil, imin^gnated with the 
ashes of the forest which overshadowed 
it, reward fifty-fold evw, the rudest 
labours of cultivation. The stfdling 
village^ the church spite, the^ infant 
school, succeed; but wllh ihem ai» 
mingled thespirit^op,tliehotel,theat- 
tortus office ; and oivilwaiion spreads 
its roots, with its blesshigs, its |»m6ns, 
and its Vices. 

2$. The viotooe' of the mysterious 
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impulse whichUius urges tUa Earopeaii 
race into the ilrestern sditiidaa^ appears 
in the strongest mannerin all the pub- 
lic means of caiTiaga which transport 
passengers to these distant regions. 
Thousands and tons of thousands eveiy 
-week in summer descend from the 
heights of the Alleghany to the margin 
of the streams, which promise them the 
moans of passing to tlie distant regions 
of the west, all eager for an immediate 
conveyance to the land of promise. 
Difficulties cannot refcud, dangers can- 
not deter them. With ceaseless ac- 
tivity and persevering courage, they 
make their way to the first steam- 
boats, which carry Uiem down the tri- 
butaries of the Ohio to ihah mighty 
river; and, without regarding the j^rils 
of the passage, or the numerous dangers 
of steam navigation, demand only to 
be inatjintly conveyed to the land of 
their hopes. Such are the multitudes 
that flock to these means of transport, 
and the universal anxiety to get for- 
ward; that even the sight of a high- 
pressure steam-boiler blown up before 
their eyes, has no effect in deterring 
others from instantly embarking in the 
perilous navigation. They aSk only 
a cheap passage and quick voyagp. 
For weeks ami mouths together in sum- 
mer, they stream down every road which 
descends from the AUeghanies, and 
crowd to the qu^tys where the steam- 
boats take their passengers^ almost roll- 
ing over each other in ^oir anxiety to 
get forward* No sooner does a boat 
touch the quay than is instantly 
filled wiUx passengers ; and with scarce- 
ly any money in their pockets, and but 
liM^e provender in their scrips, the 
hardy^Mvetiturers rush forward into 
the wilderness before Ihem, and gain 
frcun the chase a precarious subsistence, 
till the first rejinma of nultivation afford 
them ihe^means of siipporh 
29. Steam nav^tion is the vital 
meaAS of eomtumueatioa by whirii this 
extraqrdin^ activity is conveyed into 
diatani regions* , The Ohio, the Hissk- 
sippi^ the Arkansas and aid their nu- 
tributary Btresma, M eohstant- 
ly, navigated by ateamboata. Nearly 
these hundred ply on the HWasippi 
aloha y lU^waiiis oi five hundred ere 


employed on the different rivers which 
convey this prodigious flood of immi- 
gration to the western provinces of the 
Union. Without the assistance of this 
mighty agent, which alike aids the de- 
scending and conquers Uie adverse 
stream, the progress of cultivation and 
cltjoring of the forest must have been 
com{)ai*atively slow. Propelled by its 
marvellous powers, the human race has 
advanced with tlie steps of a giant 
through the vast wilderness preparetl 
for their reception. Steam navigation 
is to the continent of America what 
the circulation is to the human frame ; 
and the commercial wealth and paj^r 
currency of the great commercial cities 
on the shores of the Atlantic, are the 
moving power in the heart which sots 
the whole circulation in motion. 

30. Immense has been the extent to 
which this powerful, but perilous, en- 
gine of advancement — paper currency 
— ^hjis been employed in me American 
continent. From an inquiiy set on 
foot in I83i, it appears that there were 
in the United States at that period five 
hundred and six banking establish- 
ments, independent of tlie National 
Bank of the United States at Phila- 
delphia, which last issued notes to the 
amount of £3,300,000. The pi^ivato 
banks issued notes to the amount of 
£16,200,000 more — making in all, a 
paper circulation of £19,500,000 ; be- 
sides £10,000,000 ■ in sj^cic. This 
makes the total circulation, at that 
period nearly £30,000,000, or nearly 
£2 a-head to tlie whole free popula- 
tion ; a proportion considerably greater 
than obtains in the British Islands,* if 
the vast extent of the commercial deal- 
ings of this empire are taken into con- 
sideration. Thk immense circulation 
is pushed into the farthest extremities 
of the states of the Union by means of 

* The total paper olmulation of the United 
Kingdom was, prior to the law of 1844, which 
materially contracted It, £42.500,000, and 
that In gold and silver £28.000,000; in all. 
about £06,000,000. At present (1840) the 
paper circulation of Great Britain and Ire- 
land {« un^r £81,000.000. The gold and 
silver is said to be ^ual or lar^r ampunt, 
but no reliance eon bb placed on that supply, 
as it is liable at any thpo to be contracted at 
least a. half.. by the exportation of tha pre- 
cious metskf to meet me. imp^ of gmk* 
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tlie bmnch ’feaiikw, which, like bo many 
forcing -pumps, diBseminatc the bank- 
notea through every village and hernlet 
it containa. ^ch ia the competition 
of these branch banka for employ- 
ment, that they ore everywhere esta- 
blished on the frontiers of civilisa- 
tion« abnost before the surrounding 
trees are felleA. The -discounting of 
bills is carried to an unprecedented ex- 
tent The law indeed has, in all the 
states, dxed eight pw cent as the maxi- 
mum rate- of interest, and in most 
cases it is only six but the cupidity 
of lenders, combining with the necessi- 
ties or speculative tendency of bor- 
rowers, very frequently breaks through 
these restraints, andhxes a higher rate, 
which Is often excessive. One per cent 
a-month is a usual, three per cent 
a-month no uncommon occurrence; and 
these immense profits at once tempt 
bankers to advance money to’ne6<ly ad- 
venturers, and indemnify them for the 
numerous losses to which such peiilous 
issues are liable. So powerful an agent 
is this system of paper credit in forcing 
and .maintaining the industry of the 
United States, that its influence may 
be seen in the &rthest parts of theix* 
poBseei^nB ; and it is to the -greater 
advantages they enjoy in this respect, 
more tlm to any other cause, that the 
superior population, wealtli, and culti- 
vation of the southern side of the St-i 
Lawrence and lakes, to that which ap- 
pears on the British side of those noble 
estuaries, is to he attributed. 

81« He waaa wise man who said tliat 
T^aper currency is too often strength in 
the outset, but w^nefis in the end ; 
and unloss it is wisely regulated, this 
is undoubtedly the case : the excess of { 
paper, Kke that of food, may prove as 
fatd as its want America has more 
than onpe bitterly felt the truth of 
this aphorism. The commercial and 
whieb newexoeed lifto.OOO quarters a-y ear. 

Bfluk of England, , iei7,«U,fl0l 

Privateb’toks, . . . n 8,4St30d 

JaiuMOOk r 2,^77, 2S4 
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monetary crises to whickshe has long 
been subject Hr? been sfich that they 
would have crukhed, perhaps for ever, 
the industiy of any otlmr mtiou. Dur- 
ing the war with Great Britaih in 1814, 
the commercial distress was such, that 
the noithem states, .including New 
York, the commercial capital of Ame- 
rica, were on the very point of breaking 
off from 'the Union ; and it was com- 
puted that av^least two-thirds of thc^ 
whole traders in the States became in- 
solvent. In the course of the great 
crisis of 1837, nefirly ail the cotton- 
growers in the southern states became 
bankrupt together ; in the still more- 
disastrous convulsion of 1839, brought 
oh by the. sudden and ill-judged mea- 
sures of government to return to a 
gold circulation, and discredit the pa- 
per one, the whole hanks of Philv 
delphia and the southern states, includ- 
ing the National Bank of the United 
States, at onee stopped payment ; those 
of New York only avoided a similar 
catastrophe hy a contraction of credit, 
not less disfl^trons ; and such was- the 
effect of these repeated shocks upon the 
national fortunes, ths^ the exerts of 
Great Britain to the United States, 
which in 1836 had reached 4ill2,425,604, 
in 1837 were only £4,695,225, in 1838 
£7,585,760, and in 1842 had sunk to 
£3,562,000. 

32. But these dreadful catastrophes, 
which would overwh^m any state in 
the Old World with a mass pauper- 
ism from which it could scarcely re- 
cover, cast but a possix]g doud over tho 
fortuh^ of the New. The vast flood 
of British emigratidn i the constant in- 
orease of poj^tion, and consequent 
rise in the value of every species ■ of 
property, even without any exertion on 
the part of its owners ; &e continual' 
forward exppsion of oultlvatibn, in;& 
very short time obliterate the effects 
of all these disasters. !. jSo boundless . 
are the resources of the country, that 
no human catastrophes seem ce^paUe 
of m-testing them^ tn a few mdnths, 
a new race of traders succeed those in 
New York or Bbiladdj^iiWvwiio havo 
been swept away ^ the tempest ? their 
discounted often at 12.|>er. cent, 
soon pift them on the periloMM x^tn 
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ofHuence or ruin : tlieir preuooesBors, 
who had sunk before the atom, are 
transported by the steam-boats to the 
back settleraentfl, where they speedily 
enter, with exemplary vigour, upon 
the labours of cultivation. The ladies 
of New York emd Pennsylvania, once 
delicate and languishing amidtit the 
frivolities of affluence, are seen active 
iiud happy when engagecl in the variety 
of rural or household employment. 
They exhibit under these stunning re- 
verses of fortune a courage and energy, 
the sure parent of contentment and 
success, which is worthy of the very 
highest admiration. Aided by such 
helpmates, the labours of the men in 
the Far West are rapidly rewarded 
with plenty; and the deserts of the 
Ohio are vivified by a fresh stream of 
intelligent emigrants, from the effect 
of those very commercial catastrox)hes 
which, to distant spectators, appear to 
sliake to its centre the whole fabric of 
industty in the New World. 

33. The marvellous rapidity of in- 
crease in the |)Opulation has hitherto 
not only been unattended with any ad- 
dition to human suffering, but it has 
taken its rise rather from the prodigi- 
ous extent to which, owing to the com- 
bined bounty of nature and efforts of 
man, general prof^rity has been dif- 
fused through all classes of the com- 
munity. Among the many marvels 
which strike a European traveller on 
his first approach to the United States, 
one of the most extraordinary is the 
gener^ Wl-being whlel^ per^ea all 
classes of the community. Pauj^rism, 
indeed, exists to a most distressing ex- 
tent in many of the first-peopled states 
along, the sea-coasti and nearly all the 
great commercial towns of the Union : 
pooFs rates are in consequence gene- 
rally osiablished, . and bmeyolence is 
taxed nearly as severely as in the old 
monarchies and dense population of 
^ the European nations, mt these are 
the exceptions, not the rule. They 
axis^ in a great degree firom thi im- 
mense' multitudes 0 l emigrants who, 
during the summer nmnths^ fiood the 
seoTeoaiSt hf are destitute 

alike ojlt^e means xd maintaining thmn- 
selves^ ana of funds to conv^ them to 


the interior, where their l^our is re- 
quired* In the rural districts, and 
^p^ially in the states wliich tie in the* 
basin of the Mississippi, there is scarce- 
ly a working man who does not eat 
butcher-meat twice a-day. So great is 
the demand for all -kinds of labour, 
that common workmen everywhere re- 
ceive from sixteen to twenty shiUmgs 
a-week : skilled labourers, such as ma- 
sons and carpenters, from thirty to 
forty sliillings for their ordinary wages; 
Such is the m^ignitude of these gain& 
as comp'ired with the cost of food, 
clothing, and other necessaries, that a 
common vrorkman, with ordinary pru- 
dence, is able in two years to lay by 
enough to pimehase and stock a little 
freehold of twenty or thirty acres. At 
the end of two years more, the return 
of the few acres which he has cleared 
and sown is so considerable as to place 
him and his family, not only beyond 
the reach of want, but on the fair road 
to rustic opulence. The old observa- 
tion of Adam Smith still holds good,, 
that in Americfi a widow with eight 
children is sought after, and married, 
as an heiress ; and, as in tlie days of 
the patriarchs, the greater the number 
of arrows in the quiver of the American 
cultivator, the greater is his strength 
in tlie gate. 

34. It is the universal difibsion and 
extraordinary facility of acquiring pro- 
perty over all the states of the Union,, 
which is thd great cause of the coinci- 
dence of this astonishing increase, with 
the continued well-h^og of kdl the 
individuals, at least in rural dis- 
tricts, of whom the population con- 
sists. Over the whole of America, 
there is not to be found a single/arj??cr, 
in the European sense of the word— 
that is, a cultivator who pays rent to a 
landlord for the ground which he 
occupiea Every man is the pro- 
prietor of the land which he cultivates. 
Eight-ninths oi the population in the 
rural districts are engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the soil ; and even taking 
into view the whole inhabitants of the* 
Unions the cultivators are, to all the 
oth^ class^ of society put together, 
in riie psroportaon of nearly four to 
one. This fact is vexy reznarkablsi and 
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affords tlie 'ftiost decisive refutation of 
Mr MaltKus’s celebrated principle of 
the incr^ingf prossure of population 
OH subsistence in the later stages of 
society.* For in Great Britain, by the 
late census, the proportion lies just 
the other way ; ont^^fovrtk of the whole 
|)Opulation engaged in agriculture hav- 
ing been found to raise subsistence for 
the remaining three-fourths engaged in 
commerce and manufactures by the 
census of 1831, while by that of X841 
the sui^ily was raised by one-seventh 
oniy.f 

35. Nay, in America itself, the same 


law of nature is distinctly demonstrat- 
ed for while over the whole Union 
the cultivators are to the other classes 
as four to one, in the agricultural 
states beyond the Alleghany they are 
oa eiqH. ,to one. And yet, in Great 
Britain, aaiterior to the five extraordi- 
narily bad seasons, which lasted with- 
out intermission from 1838 to 1842, 
subsistence, derived almost entirely 
from domestic cultivation, was not 
only abuiidant, but overflowing ; and 
wheat, for the first time for a hundred 
years, was, in 1835, under thirty-six 
shillings a quarter ;§ while the avemge 


fbUowing is the proportion of the agricultural to the other classes of society in the 


United Sitates hi 1$40:~ 

.Agrioultufal, ....... 3,717,75$ 

Other classes, viz.— Mining, .... I.*), 30.3 

Cotnraurce, . , . H7,f)7.’> 

Manufactures, . . . 79J,65t 

‘s , ' Sailors, . . » < 50,025 

On Lakes, . * . . 33,057 

Learned Professions, , . .66,236 


All other cloiseB, . . . . . 1,078,660 

t Bythoconsns of 1831, out or3, 414, 175 families in Qroat Britain, 061,13^ or nearly a 
fourth only (282 In 1000), are employed in tlie production of food. By the census of 1841, 
the ag.ricumiral population has in many places declined, and the manufacturing every- 
where immensely inoimsed, and hardly a seventh are employed in raising food for the 
remaining aix-.se venths. The total persons employed in raising food in 1841, hi Great 
Britain and Ireland, were 3,343,974, while the consainors were 23,482,115, or above seven 
times, greater. Scoan<«, Chap. ix. f 21, noee.— Poktuk, i. 59; and CenmlSll. 

t The following table shows the proportion of the agriculturists to the other clisscsiin the 
states beyond the Alleghany Mountains : — 


StftiM Md Tenitwiad. 

agrlonltut'e. 

Mliuar. 

C(nni»«i«d. 

'Unwhiy 

tnrod Mid 

rtMw. 

SftOon 
iin Cw 
Bimf, 

AaLiOm, 

IiMumed 

rroRii- 

Xotolaol 

N. Carolina, . 

St Carolina, , . 

Georgia, , , 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, . 

Ijouislaua, 
a^nnesBoe, . 

Eentuol^y, . 

Ohio, , . 

Indira, 

Illinois* < . . . ' 

Missouri 

Atkapna, . 

217.095' 
198, 363 
209,383 
i;t,439 
' 189,724 
79.289 
227,7.30 
197,7.38 
272,079 
148,806 
105, ,337 
92,408 
Sd,.355 

589 

51 

674 

96 

14 

103 

331 

704 

233 

782 

742 

41 

1734 

195$ 

2428 

2212 

1303 

8549 

2217 

3448 

9201 

3076 

2506 

2522 

215 

14,322 
10,325 
7,984 
7,196 
A151 
7,505 
; 17,815 

1 23,217 
i 66,205 
20,590 
13,185 
11,100 
1.173 

327 

381 

262 

256 

83* 

1322 

.55 

44 

212-* 

89 

63 

379' 

348 

852 

768 

100 

m 

. 302 
968, 
a323 
627 
810 
1885 
39' 

1080 

1481 

1250 

1514 

1506 

1018 

2042 

2487 

5663 

2257 

2021 

1469 

301 


2.092,255 

4260 

41,669 

204,887 

3086 
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I Avenge of corn imported into Great Britain 

Froml8iM)tolS10 . * 

1810tol82a 

, , 18»)tDl$30 . . .. 

1830 to 1335 

, . 1835tolt»0|I 

-^PORTBE’e IhFOfftm Nation, 41, 145 ; and Pofi ix. 

tiriW i pw w w fa im mei n . 


134 . 


300.468, 

468^78 

634.898 

m,m 

1,992^ 
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iUiiount of foreign grain imported liad 
been steadily diminishing ever since 
the commencement of the present 
century, until at length it had come 
to be, oA an average of five years, 
under 400,000 quaH-ers. Thus, while 
on the virgin soil, and amidst the 
boundless profusion of America, four 
oultivatoj's ()nly maintain one person 
engaged intpursuits unconnected with 
agricuHui’e ; amidst the dense and long* 
esbiblishcd population of Great Britain, 
one cultivator maintains seven manu* 
facturers and artisans : a fact which 
demonstrates, that so far from popula- 
tion, in the lator stages of society, pres- 
sing on subsistence, the powers of agri- 
culture daily, in such circiimstanccs, 
acquire a more decisive superiority over 
those of population, 

“ Aecwaonofcnatni’e ; she hath done her part, 
l)u thou bufc thine ; and be not diHideul 
Of vviedom : she deserts thee not, if thou 
Dismiss not her.”* 

36, But in America there is one 
circumstance connected with the race 
of cultivators which is very I'emark- 
able* and altogether unparalleled in any 
other age or country of the world. In 
every nation that has hitherto appeared, 
tho enjoyment of property, and en- 
grossing of mankind in the cares of 
agriculture,^ have been found to be 
attended with the strongest possible 
attachment by the owners of the soil 
to the little fxeeholds which they cxil- 
tivate ; and nothing short of the great- 
est ^sastera in life has been able to 
tear ^em away from the seats of their 
' chMhood, and the spots on which thoir 
owft indtiiiay'and that of their fathers 
has been exerted. Mungo Park has 
told us how strong this feeling is in 
the heart of Africa among the poor 
negroes : To him no water is sweet 
but that which is drawn from his bwh 
wall, and no shade refreshing but the 
tabba ^ tree of Hs native dwelling. 
'When carried into capt?ivity by a 
nei^bmiring tribe, he never ceasee to 
languish during his exile, seizes the 
Erst moment to ei^pe, rebuilds with 
haste his Men walls, and exults to see 
the smoke ascend from his native vlb 
lage.” In Ceylon* Bishop Heto ii* 
* PamdiM viii. 660, 


forma us, the attachment the culti- 
vators to their little properties is such, 
that it is not unusual to see a man the 
proprietor of the hxmdred and fiftieth 
part of a single tree. In France, 
tho same principle has always been 
strongly felt ; and Arthur Young long 
ago remarked, that it continues with 
undiminished strength though the 
freehold is reduced to the fraction of 
a tree. In Canada, local attachment 
operates among the hahitans of French 
descent with such force that, in place 
of extending into the suiTOumliug wilds, 
tho cultivators divide and subdivide 
among their children the freehol<l8they 
have ^ready acquired ; population mul- 
tiplies inwards f not outwards; and in- 
stead of spreading over and fertilising 
the desert, it leads, as in old France, to 
an infinite subdivision among the in- 
habitants of the laud already cultivated. 

37. In America, on the other hand, 
for tho first time in tho history of 
mankind, this strong and general feel- 
ing seems to be entirely obliterated. 
Though tho labourers of that country 
have piubably derived greater advan- 
tages from the cultivation of tho soil 
than any other per>p]e that ever existed, 
yet, they have no sort of attachment 
either to the land which they have 
acquireil, or to that which they have 
inherited from their fathers, ' Not only 
is real propei^;y almost always sold and 
divided at the death of the bead of a 
family, but, even during his Hfefcime, 
emigration from one spot to another 
is so frequent, that it may be consider- 
ed as the grand social characteristic of 
tho American people. However long 
and happily a proprietor may have lived 
upon his little domain ; though it may 
have been the sepulchre of hSi fathers, 
the play -ground of his infancy, tho 
arbouSr of his wedded love* the nurseiy 
of his children; though it may be 
endeared to him by all the ties which 
can bind man to material nature, and 
the severance of which, ifi other coun- 
tries, constitutes the last drop in the 
cup of the vanquished— an American 
is always ready to sell it, if he can do 
80 for a profit ; and, putting himself and 
his family, with all his effects, on bb^ 
^ths first steam-boat, make his way to a 
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<Jist¥wat part oi the country, imd com- 
mence again, |>6rhapH at a distance of 
eome hundred miles, the great and en- 
groasing W(^k of accuma£ting wealtli. 
To ttim money into land, and take root 
in the soil, and leave his descendants 
these, is the great object of ambition 
in the Old World. To tum land into 
money, and leave his children ahoat, 
hut affluent in society, is the universal 
desire in the New. This peculiarity 
is so remarkable, and so totally at 
variance with what had previously 
been ever observed in nations engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil, that it 
may be considered in a social point of 
view as 'the grand characteristic of so- 
ciety in the United States of America; 
and its present condition, at least be- 
yond the Alleghany mountains, cannot 
be so well characterised, in comparison 
with that of other countries, as by styl- 
ing it the N OMAb Aoricultukal State. 

iJ8. This extmordinary peculiarity 
appears to be mainly owing to three 
causes : — (1.) The universal passion for 
democratic Quality has led in practice 
to a general division of landed estates 
among all the children equally, or with 
sometimes merely a double portion to 
the eldest The law allows a certain 
XKUtion of the land to be otherwise 
disposed of by will;. but primogeni- 
ture is so Repugnant to general opinion 
that this power is hai^y ever acted 
upon, and equal division is all but 
universal. Hence a landed property 
is never looked to as a permanent 
family resting-place. It is merely a 
temporary lodging, to be used till the 
ownSec's death breaks it up into lots, 
or he can get an opportunity of dis- 
posing of ^it to advantage. Hereditary 
feeli^ is unknown in America; even 
family portraits, pictoes of bdoved 
parents, are often not framed, as it is 
well understood that, at the death of 
liie head of the family, they will all be 
sold and l^med into dollars, to be di- 
vided ambng the chHdiien. 

80 . ($.) Agrictdtnre being the gene- 
ral, and id many places almost the oidy 
profeiMOn^ it is r^^ed as a 
occupa^qin The 8]istocmcy7--exo^ 
in Yiiginia and' th^ OaroHnas, where] 
prinu^eitttureluias strongly taken { 


root— is never to bo found among the 
landowners »my more tlian among the 
merchants. The little freeholdei's on 
the Ohio and the Mississippi are the 
grand support of the extrerde demo- 
cratic p^V » conservative 

cause is upheld only by the merchants of 
New York, Philadelphia, and the other 
commercial towns on the coast. The 
democmtic cry there is not “ Down 
with the landed,” but “Down with the 
paper aristocracy.” Tlie whole clamour 
against paper currency, which hjis i*e- 
cently convulsed the Union, and in its 
effects brought insolvency upon nine- 
tenths of the whole trying elasses 
throughout the country, was in reality 
a political movement. They wanted 
to destj’oy pajier credit, and stop bank 
issues, because they knew perfectly 
that was the last ci^el in which the 
influence of property was intrenched, 
and that when it was ruined the whole 
power of the ‘state would be centred in 
numbers. The same instinct which 
roused such a fever in France against 
the noblesse, made tlm American de- 
mocrats run at. the bonks.* 

40. (3.) The prodigious rise in the 
value of property on the frontiers of 
civilisation, in consequence of the fell- 
ing of forests and spread of cultivation 
aroundit, offers a prospect of accumulat- 
ing fortunes and amassing wealth, far 
beyond what can be Obtained from the 
slow and j^xlar returns of long-estab- 
lished agricultural industry. ^ In thei 
states of the basin of the Mississippi, if 
a man can only muster up a hundred 
dollars, and buy aa many acres of land, 
he is certain l£at in ten years, by Uie 
mere lapse of time, und aocumulittibn 
of population around him; it krill ' be 
worth, with very little exeriidn on his 
part, five huimred Or a thousand. 
Hence the universal fever to get on to 
the frontier, and, by a cheap purchase 
of virgin land, at once reap thO first 
fniits from the bounty Of nature; and 
the first profits arisli^ fiewm the rapid 

are the at bOtIlim Milhtries'; tbe 
diffbreatiQ lies hi the (UnhiDUttahees, or^netl- 
tutjens, i^oh do or,4p netpenpltthfliapa- 
city of a Slagle class to cppfw ^ ^ 

others. ' ' ■ ' ' " ' ^ ^ ' 
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multiplication of man. Ami truly, 
when we I'ecollect that the populatiou 
of the states to the westward of the 
Alleghany has augmented hfty^fold in 
the last half-ccnt^, it may be con- 
ecived what prodigious profits must 
have been realised by idl those who 
were fortunate enough first to get pos' 
jiiession of the land ; and we shidl cease 
to wonder at the general passion which, 
obliterating all recollections of home, 
infancy, and plcwe of nativity, per- 
petually urges the American race to- 
wards the frontiers of civilisation, the 
real K1 Dorado of tlio Hew World. 

41. Nothing is more remarkable in 
America than the universal activity 
and industry which prevail tunong all 
classes of society. That the Anglo- 
Saxon race in Emope is laboiious, per- 
sevciing, and energetic, need not be 
told to any one who witnesses the 
colossal fabric of British greatness, or 
the vast impression whicli England luts 
made in every quarter of the globe. 
3iut, enterprising as it is in Great 
Britain, it is not infiueucod by such a 
restless spirit of activity, such a per- 
petual fervour of exertion, as ajipears 
among its descendants in the New 
World The vast facilities for the 
acquisition of fortune which the pro- 
digious increase^ of population, great 
extent of bank issues, and boundless 
extent of fertile kind oifi>rd; the 
entjii:^ absence of all hereditary rank 
or ftt^perty^ whiclh opens the career 
of el^ation and dii^tinction alike to 
eveiy cit^uBen^ tlhe engrossing thirst for 
gold, wKloh springs from its being the 
only 4^uroe of influence, and the only 
dutiable basis of power, have combined, 
with the, active and persevering habits 
whieh they have inherited frem their 
Anglo-Soaton anpostors, ,tt) produce in* 
ihe.,A]nerioans a uniyeml spirit of in- 
du^txy and euterpiise, to which nothing 
comparable H has ever beep witnessed 
axp«%w3tsiakind, It is the fervour of 
Soman oonquest>. tunaed only to war 
with' the desert ; the fever of French 
demoefpey, yet ‘*gttiMes8 of its coun- 
try's blqod'^ In the British Island;, if 
energy and . persevemne© distinguish 
middle olossesj labour andindtistiy 
the lowei*, the- higher ranks are often 


indolent or luxurious ; and, with the 
graces of jiatrician manners, they have 
sometimes imbibed the selfishness and 
indolenoe of patrician wealth. But, in 
America, all are in a state of activity. 
Every human being, except the pauper 
and the lunatic, is engaged in some 
profession. If their efforts are checked 
in one direction, they are immediately 
renewed in another. Activity is uni- 
versal andHneessant. 

42. The enterprise of tfte Americans, 
however, differs from that which, at 
least in former times, laid the deep and 
solid foundation of British grbatness. 
It is far more vehement, ardent, aud 
speculative. If it is true, as the Scrip- 
ture says, that “ he who hasteneth to 
be rich shall not be, innocent,” there 
are few blameless characters in the 
United States. The few idlers from 
Europe find themselves so useless and 
contemptible amidst the general din of 
activity with which they are surround- 
ed, that they arc driven to exertion in 
their own defence. Wealth being uni- 
versally felt to bo the only i»ssp<^rt 
either to influence, enjoyment, or con- 
sideration, it is everywhere sought after 
wdth an avidity unknown even in the 
most commercial states of .the Old 
World Speculations the most rasli, en- 
terprises the most dangerous, undertak- 
ings often the most absurd, are gone in- 
to with avidity, prosecuted with energy, 
and never given up in mere fickleness. 
If it turns out, as is not unft^iiently 
the case, that the affair ib of suph a 
kind that it can by no possible effort 
be brought to a successful issue, it is 
abandoned in a state of baiikruptGy: 
the speculators get on board steam- 
boats, hurry away to the frontier, and 
commence anew with undimixushed en- 
ergy the great and aU-important busi- 
ness of amassing wealth. Everything 
goes on at the gallop. Neither society 
nor the individuals who compose it 
ever pause for an instant fresh under- 
takings inoessanldy commencing; 
new; paths of life continually attempted 
by the unfortunate succe^ul indus- 
try , ardently prosecuted by the prosper" 
ous. Frojects of philanthropy, of com- 
merce, of canals, of railways, of bt^- 
ing, of religious and social amelioration, 
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succeed one , another With breathless which their avocations are held, or the 
rapidity, and arc gone into with ardent society, often imperfectly educated and 
«eal by the di6^rent classes of society, ac- ill-mannered, of which it is composed, 
cording to'theirinolinations and habits. The merchants are dissatisfied; they 
A Europe, bred up amidst the still- declare that thej^re worn to death by 
ness of social life on the Continen|, is excessive toil ; and itre surrounded by 
almost stunned, when he lands at New shch, a multitude of competitors and 
York, by the din with which he is sur- slippery undertakings, that it is seldom 
rounded; and even an Englishman, ac- they can preserve tt^ir fortunes during 
customed to ihe correapondii^ turmoil thoir lives, and still more rarely that 
in which the oommercial cities of his they can bequeath them in safety to 
own countrj^ are involved, sees enough their children. Even the mechanics 
to convince him that an additional im- and cultivators are dissatisfied Out- 
pulse has been communicated to his Wardly blessed beyond any other class 
iilready active Xace, by the democratic that society has ever contained, they 
instiMions and vast capabilities of the are consumed by' the incessant thirst 
Nerw> World for riches and advancement — a thirst 

43^ At first sight it would be sup- which not even the boundless capabili- 
posed that a country such as this, pos- ties of the basin of ,the Mississippi has 
seasing unbounded natural advantages, been able to slake. They can enjoy 
with unlimited power of elevation and nothing, because they desire everything. 

means ofadTttnMmeiit open to^.evon .-Th*y aovoraro. batalways tobe blcsMd." 
the humblest of the community, and 

with no hereditaiy rank or arbitinry It is to this cause that we are to 
privileges to keep back or prefer any ascribe the melancholy and weariness 
in the common race, must bo not only of life which is so common in America, 
one of the most rising, but one of the under circumstances in which a very 
happiest in the world Nevertheless, great degree of comfort appeara to have 
it 18 just the reveme; and this is the been attained They are perpetually 
|>eopie .of all others where at once gene-, straining after a shadow’, which as con- 
ral progress is the greatest, and private stantly eludes their grasp. In all this 
discontent tlie most universal. AH there is nothing surprising, Indivi- 
dasses and ranks are dissatisfied with dual dissatisfaction, iind the desire to 
their condition, and plod on in sullen remove it by rising in the world, is at 
carefulness, which is so strong as to bo once the mainspring of the general pre- 
apparent in their habits, their man- gress, iind the certain cause of private 
ners, even tljie expression of their coun- discontent, in free communities. In 
tenauoes. &e desire to rise and better despotic states all are^ contented, be- 
thetr>«iondltion in the world is so uni- cause none can get oil ; in democratic 
versal, ihat, as tlie excessive competi- states none Are contented, because alt 
tiqn reattlers it difficult to do so in any can get oA And' thus it k that Ha* 
great degree, mosf are disappointed, turn, in mercy to her offiipring, equal* 
The schmars are dissatisfied : they com- ises in all respect^ mvelrom inequality 
plain of the superficial character of Ute- in virtue, the sum of human happiness, 
rature, and hiaont that its tohe, in- 44. ** Our presenj; civilisation,” 
etead of rising, is progressively sinking, Ohanning, '4s characterised andtainted 
with the extension of the power of by>a devouring greediness fdr wealth ; 
reading to the middle and working or- the passion for gain is eveiwwhere sap* 
dere m society, and the^ growing de- ping pure and generous fiseUng, and 
mamdfwworli adapted to %eir tastes raising up bitter foes re- 

ana salted to their capacity. The pro- form which may threaten Wn ^ide 

fessional men ore disponed ; they fd- the stream ci wealth, t sometimes 
tege that their irank is lower than in feel, as if a great reform ww:hti?essary 
Europe; that they are omshadowed to break up our proient .hieTreenaiy 
by commercial wealth, and find no com- civiUsotiOA m order 4lmt^iChfktianlty, 
pensatibn an the esteem or r^pect in now repelled by the inoivetml worldU* 
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ness, may come into near contact with ture,” and her democratic institutions 
the soul, and reconstruct society after and national character impel her people 
its own pure and ^sintei-ested prmci- with sudb violence towards that noble 
pies.” This is strictly true, and it' is d^tiny, yet idre is great* also, in her 
the necessary efFect of those demo- seaport towns and commercial activity, 
cratic institution^ which, by removing Thf very transit of such a multituae 
all other ^stmctiona, concenla^te the of knigrants, on their way to the land 
whole aspirations of the human mind of promise in the 'West—the wants of 
upon this one object of ambition. But such a vast and rapidly increasing po- 
though beyond all precedent desirous of pulation — necessarily induce a very 
wealth, the Ameri^ is far from being great foreign trade. New York, tlie 
avarioioua or tenacious in its disposal : commercial capital of America, already 
like Catiline, he is ** aUeni appetens, sui (1849) numbers above four hundred 
profuBUs”--DeBijrous of other’s wesdth, thousand inhabitants, and, at its pre- 
lavish of his own< In no country is sent rate of increase, wHl in twenty 
wealth bestowed with a more laviih years have six hundred thousand ; PJai- 
hand on nil undertakings, public orpri- lodelphia has two hundred and seventy 
vate, promising a return for money, or thousand ; Boston, Baltimore, New Oiv 
gifted in a genereus spirit to leans, are all rapidly increasing, and 

every institution of a religious or cha- will soon rival the greatest commercial 
ritable description. All its great towms cities of the Old World.* The ardent 
can boast of noble establiE^^ents for spirit of enterprise, the insatiable pas- 
t^ucation, i>ublic worship, and the re- sion for gambling odvcntui^, by w^iich 
lief of suffering, almost entirely sup- the inhabitants of the United States 
ported by private contributions, which are so peculiarly distinguished, occasion 
can vie with any in the world, bo^ in indeed periodi(ftil and rapkUy returning 
the magni^^ence of their undertakings, crises of commercial or monetary dis^ 
and the benevolent ardour 'wdth which tress, and overwhelm the land with a 
they are supeiinte^ed and supported, flood of embaiTassment exceeding any- 
It wo\ild seem as if the extraordinary thing ever experienced from pacific 
facilities which they enjoy of getting causes in the Old World. But those 
wealth, make them liberal and gener- dreadful catastrophes, tliough the cause 
ous in its disposal The most cNJinmon of unbounded private suffering, produce 
cause of an avaricious disposition is the | appai’ently no lasting diminution in the 
©xperienceof diflBicultyin making money; general j>n>gi‘ess of their commercial ae- 
generosity is in genezm the child of easy tivity. A new race of energetic odven- 
circumfltimces,aBid of the enjoyment of turers, equally capable, eci^ly daring, 
wealth with little or no exertion. immediately succeeds tho^v'hich has 
46. Although the mission of America been swept away. -fTho banks, wh<s|n no 
evidently is to the people what ,has measures of government are aHe to re- 
been wriUi temed “ the Reserve of Na- strain, furnish the means of fresh enter- 

cities^ exhibits the past progress ai\d present population of the principal 



1810. 1820. 1880. 1840. 

96.373 l?3,70'6 208,007 312,710 

96.664 108,116 167,118 228,691 

46.665 62,738 80,625 162,318 

17,242 2^76 46,810 102,198 

82,250 4^298 61,892 98,883 

2,640 9,644 24,831 46^889 

4,402 7,175 12,042 86,233 

9,856 12,680 24,238 83,721 

24,711 24^480 80,289 29,261 

8.908 , 18.247 18,827 28.364 

10,071 IhWr 16.833 83,m 
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^^fr^aada^P^ure. The great worli; of at Canton* returns to New' York, sells 
private effort and . public adpanceihent it at a halfpenny a pound cheaper than 
•continues with unabated vigour; the his British riyal, and is content.* It 
flame/.apparently extinguished for ever, is in this minute attention to details, 
burns up again with fresh brilliancy,; and indefatigable vigour, that the se- 
wave after ware is broke® on the sltore, cret of the lap^ progrws of the Arne- 
hut the gretitdood-tide still streams Tor- ricah eommejEcial navy is to be found, 
ward, and rises, higher and higherupon Yet ie its value so considerable, as to 
the beach. ^ have now (1840) reached, in exports, 

46. The- American seaman possesses tlie vast amount of 181,500,000 dollars, 
all the hardiliood and daring which or j£ 27,080,000, of which 113,000,000 
have given fd those of Great Britain the dollars, or £23,278,000, is for the value 
empire of the ocean, and is stimulated of domestic produce. The im]:K)rts for 
in addition by' ^.a .spirit of adventure, the same year vfere 104,000,000 dollars, 
a thirst for gamrexceeding that, of his or £21,424,000 sterling, l^th exports 
hardy pro^hjitors on the wave. The and imports have more than doubled 
progress of American foreign commerce in the last twenty years ; a progress 
h^ been more ra{»d, for last half- somewhat gresvter than the British 
century, than that of England during foreign commerce ht^^nade during the 
the same or any former period. The same period. 

same indomitable perseverance and in- 47. The Amoiican navy at this time 
extinguishablepassiouforadvancement, (1841) consists of seven ^lips of the 
which drive their race with such vio- line, and four on the stocks, seventeen 
ience towards the Rocky Mountains, frigates, twenty-one sloops, and twelve 
have sent them forth with equal vigour schooneis and brigs ; no very formid- 
in the opposite direction, and impdled able force for a i)ower which boasts its 
iheir sails into every creek and bay of ability to contend with Great Britain 
ihe navigable seas. Their pendants are for the empire of the waves. The real 
to be seen alongsidtthose of England in strengtlx of their marine is to be found 
every harbour of tlie world ; in London in the \mt and growing amount of 
and Liverpool, St Petersburg and Con- their commercial vessels, and the vig- 
stantinople : in the watei^ of Canton our and courage 'which long training on 
and the Gulf of New Zealand ; amidst the storms of the Atlantic has com- 
the ices of the South Pole and on the municixted to tto already hardy and in- 
frozen shores of Greenland. Individual trepid race of their seamen. Thema- 
advontijre, private enterprise, have in vine seamen of their whole states for 
so short achieved all these pro- the year 1840 numbered fffty-six thpu- 
digie^ : imBkmmcan oommerical navy sand ; a considerable comiaeroial navy, 
owemothihg & thoi^ucouragement or fromwheucepowerfulsuppliesofeailoiis, 
power of its goveniment. The Ameri- already trained to the most material 
can shiianaster str€)tches across the At- parts of their duty, may at all times ho 
lantic with a\scanty crew and ill-equip- obtained. The pay they give to the 
ped ship; indefatigable exertion, un- seamen and. inferior omcers is. very 
tiring watchfulness, supply the want of high to the superior ones jfapportion- 
numbers : he takes in his caigo of tea ally low ;-^peouliarity observableuni- 


* IFablo showing the progress of Exports iuid Imports of the United States. . ' 
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versally in the United States, where 
democratic parsimony can only relkxin 
favour of that class with which itself 
sympathises, and from the comforts of 
which itself inay derive benefit. Gun- 
ners receive £150 a-year, boatswains 
£180, captains pn duty only £625. The 
wages of common sailors, being four or 
five pounds a-montb, are so consider- 
able as to attract a large i)ortion of 
Biitish seamen into theirserviee, whom, 
from the identity of language and ha- 
bits between the two states, it is im- 
possible to distinguish ; while the di- 
minutive number of their shif®, com- 
pared with those of Great Biitain, ren- 
ders it impossible for the latter pow^r 
to attempt to vie with the United States 
in the amount of the remuneration they 
can hold out to the naval service. 

48, If the navy of America, even in 
the present maturity of its powers, is 
small, its military force is still nioi'e 
inconsiderable, and afford.? a striking 
proof of the entirely pacific direction 
which the national stren^h has hither- 
to taken. It consists of eight regiments 
of inhuitry, three of cavalry, and three 
of artillery, numbering in all twelve 
thousand five hundred and thirty-seven 
combatants 1 This is just the strength 
of a Roman legion, or- of one of Napo- 
leon’s divisions. It is not a fifth pirt 
of the military force of Bavaria, nor a 
half of that maintained hy Saxony or 
Wiirtembeig. Such as it is, this Lili- 
jmtian force is scattered over fifty for- 
tified posts on the frontier, and twelve^ 
arsenals in the interior, sti'etching over 
atf extent two thousand miles in length, 
being not, on an average, two hundred 
and fifty men to each post. Of all mar- 
vels, this amount of military force is 
the most marvellous, when the magni- 
tude and rosouroes of the Republic* are 
taken into view, the vast extent of fron- 
tier they have to defend, and the arro- 
^nt tone which they as^um^ in their 
diplomatic intercourse wllli foreign 
states. ' It is true have a militia 
everj^here established, which in pe- 
riods of idai^er may, it is said, enrol 
fifteen hundvecK thousand combatants 
around its banners* But although mioh 
a force, composed of backwooaamen, 
combating behind trees in their forests^ 

VOL. XIL 


is doubtless very formidable, and may 
sometimes make a stout resistance be- 
hind intrenohments in the neighbour- 
hood of towns ; yet the result of the war 
of 1812 demonstrated what a priori 
ini^t have been readily imagined, that 
it is incapable of canying on war in 
the field, is wholly unfit for offensive 
operations, and cannot be relied on for 
the defence even of the strongest posi- 
tions, if assailed with skill by much 
inferior forces. The proof of this is 
decisive ; the Americans allowed their 
capitel to be taken and pillaged by a 
British division, that could not muster 
three thousand five hundred bayonets. 
De Tocqueville was never more correct 
than when he asserted, that if America 
were placed in the midst of the Euro- 
pean powers, it would at the end of a 
century, if still independent, have mode 
a much more rapid progress than any 
of them ; but ^at it would run the 
most imminent hazard of being three 
or four times conquered, in the interim, 
by monarchies not possessing a fourth 
part of its material resources. Her 
safety hitherto has consisted in her 
isolation. She is Unrounded on all 
sides, except Canada, by scattered sav- 
ages or degenerate Europeans — so woalf, 
that she lias never known what it wtis 
to combat a real enemy.* 

49. Incredibly small as the naval and 
military establishments of the United 
States appear to one accustomed to con- 
template the colossal annaij|ik^,of t)i(^ 
European powers, they large 

as the scjinty rovehue at the di^bsjil 
of the centrtl government can afford to 
maintain. , Such is the impatience of 

* Tlio militia of tbo whole States amoinit- 
cdp according to the Army List of 1841^ tu 
1,503,952 moil ia arms. 

That of New York was, . . 169,435 

Pcnnsylvanio* ' . . 267,178 

Virginia, . . . 106,122 

Ohio, .... 146,428 

MUitia Abstract, 1841 ; Stat Almamc/or 1S43 , 
1 ). 86 . 

The isolation* of tlie United States htiH 

S ormitted them to grow and advance ; it 
oubtful if they would have been able to livt- 
and to increase in Kurone. Separated from 
tbo OldVTorld, tl)e population of tlio United 
States still inhabit a solitude. Tlie deserts 
have pi-oved their safety ; but already the 
conditlonB of their existence are changing." 

1 -iCHATEA-XmaiAU ilfcTOoiiv, ii. 324. . 
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tax^ition in America, as in all countries 
where democratic power ia really^ and 
not, as in republican France, nominally 
established, that no consideration will 
induce them to submit to the burdens 
necessary to put the independence of 
the cOiifedeKw^ on a secure foundation. 
The ordinary national revenue at this 
time, (1840,) is only 17,197,000 dollars, 
or £3,546,000 ; and including all extra- 
ordinary aids, no more than 28,234,000 
dollars, or £5,858,000. The expendi- 
ture is 26,(H8^636dollai'S,or£5,488,000. 
There is no national debt properly so 
called, that is, attaching to the cential 
government, excepting a floating bal- 
ance of three or foiu* millions of dollai*s 
ia excheqtxor bills, issued during tl\e 
dreadful commercial embarnissments 
and conseqiient fall of revemie dui'ing 
the last four years. Even this trihing 
national, debt has since been paid oC 
Of this revenue, four-fifths, or about 
15,000,000 o£ dollam, (£8,090,000,) is 
derived from customs : there is no ex- 
cise or direct taxes to the general gov- 
ernment, odE any kind ; and the remain- 
der is almoBt entirely drawn from the 
sale of the lands belonging to the state, 
which in the year 1840 produced 
2,620,000 dollain, or £639,000. Hither- 
to, indeed, with such scanty public re- 
venues, tho Americans have held sur- 
prisingly together ; but that is because 
they have not as yet oxp^icnced in 
their full iorce the causes of separation. 
The int€^||bfi, however, of thp difierent ' 
parts of tneir immense territoiy, ex- 
ceeding all Eu 2 X>pQ put together in ex- 
teni^ riches, and variety, M so difter- 
ent, that it » mol'd them doubtful if 
they will continue united when ihe se- 
nate states become sufficiently strong 
to be able to stand without support. 

50v This, however, is but a part of 
the revenues and debt of tho United 
states. ZSach of the states in tho Union 
a separate exchequer, receipts, ex- 
penditure, and debt of its o-wn, from 
which its loc^ expenses, such as jtidges, 
Ciburts of justice, militis> are de- 
Tne *greaterpart of the debt of 
Bwarate state has been contracted 
by their ipcaljegyature for the promo- 
tion of ^^tgpblio improvements, such 
as roa<fi, canals, railTt:ays, and bridges, 


[ forthe benefit of the community ; and 
these debts are very considerable, 
I amounting in all to 248,841,540 dollars, 

I or £51,000,000. This is a fact of no 
! small moment to Groat Britain at this 
time, considering that at least two- 
thirds of this sum is due to English 
capitalists, and that tho democratic 
masters of several of those states have 
already adopted the convenient device 
of "repudiating" the debt; in other 
words, refusing to pay either its prin- 
cipal or interest, after it has been ex- 
pended for their behoof. The states 
which have adopted this disgraceful step 
owe 1 00,000,000 dollars, or £22,000,000, 
and include Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
and some others beyond the Alleghany 
mountains. Pennsylvania has failed in 
the regular payment of the interest of 
its debt; and even in the gi-eat com- 
mercial capital of New York, sj^mptoms 
of no equivocal kind have appeared of 
a disposition to relieve the people of the 
disaj^-eoable burden of discharging their 
obligations. 

51. The government of America, as 
all the w'orid knows, is a pure and un- 
mixed democracy; established on a 
scale, and over an extent, to which 
there never has been a parallel in the 
annals of mankind. The central gov- 
ernment— -the local government— the 
ofiicers of state, tho president of tho 
republic, tlie judges and civil offi,c 0 rB 
of every description, in all the states, 
are elected by the universal suffra^ of 
^10 people* either through the medium 
of Uie elections for their sepmte leg^- 
latures, or the general election for me 
nation^ office-bearers. So great is the 
amount of tho (M}nstituency which may 
bo called on to vote on the election of 
a president, that it is ' not unusual to 
see noarly two millions and a half of 
electors record their suffiages on that 
interesting occasion; and„ nearly that 
number actually voted at tho election 
of General Harrison on 4th of March 
1841,* This is somewhat less than, the 
proportion capable of bearing itfinB^:i». 

* On that occasion there voted for 
Hanlson, .... 1,274,788 

TanBureu, .... 1,186,702 

Total eleoioret, . . 2,403,4m 

—Slot. Ahmrmc, 1641, p.5% 
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a population of 14,500,000 free whites 
in round mimborij, being about one to 
six in the whole free inhabitants. In 
Great Britain and Ireland there are 
830,000 electors out of ^7,000,000 
people, or 1 in 32 only J' in Franee, leas 
than 200,000 among 32,000,000, or 1 
in lf)01 So widely different is the 
extent to which the olcetoral Bufl0*j^e 
has been carried, in the three countries 
in the world where the greatest efforts 
in favour of freedom have been made, 
atid popular institutions have been es- 
tablished on the broadest basis. It 
will not appear surprising, when these 
figures are conaidcrod; that the Ame- 
ricans should be repudiating their 
debts, while those of England have 
alwaj^B been, and of France are now, 
at least, religiously upheld. The mass 
of the people are, no doubt, deeply 
interested in the f ml result of keeping 
faith with the public creditor ; but the 
immediixte offoot of its violation pro- 
mises them a most alluring liberation, 
in the outset, from distigreeable bur- 
dens. The majority of men in all ages 
are governed by the first effect of mea- 
sures, and such as strike the senses 
only. Ultimate ^ consequences, over- 
whelming in their influence on the 
thinking few, are wholly overlooked 
by the unthinking many. The major- 
ity of men will never <lischaige their 
obligations, if they can possibly help it. 
Public faith is preserved with religious 
fidelity in En^and, because it is for 
the immediate as well as the ultimate 
interest of iho monied classes,’ in 
whom property is substantially vested, 
to uphold U. If Great Britain wants 
to shake off its national debt, it has 
only to extend the suffrage in any con- 
siderable degree, and the burden will 
not stand three months. 

52. According to the theory of the 
American conatiiutioh, a great variety 
of chocks are estabUshed, intended to 
lin^t and restrain the inbapdinatepower 
grmi to the |)opular voice in the for- 
ifiatibn of government The principle 
.of their union is, that whatever po?5^ 
is hot expressly vested in the feder^ 
government, belongs of right to the 
assemblies of the separate States, and 
the central authbriiy itself is restrained 


as much as appeared necess^ und* 
such a system for its foimation. Tho 
general government, which meets at 
Wiishington in congress, consists of 
two chambers-^the Senate and House 
of Representatives. Each state sends 
two members to the Senate, and a cer- 
tain number, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, which is fixed every ten years, to 
that of the Representatives. This pro- 
portion w-as originally made one to every 
thirty thousand persons ; but in 1792 
this was changed to one in thirty-^ree 
thousand ; and in 1832 to one in forty- 
eight Jhous!Uid souls. The House of 
Representatives is named by the direct 
and immediate vote of the people ; tho 
Senate, by the choice of the state legis- 
lature : thus the first is the result of a 
single, the second of a double election. 
In the first instance, l^e seat endures 
for two—in tho second,' for six years. 
The Chamber of Representatives is en- 
dowed only with legislative powers; 
tho Senate, in addition to these, with 
certain judicial and executive duties. 
No bill can become a law until it passes 
both houses ; but, in addition to this, 
the Senate judges of impeachments pre- 
ferred by the lower house for state 
offences, and Its consent is requisite 
to ratify treaties with foreign powers, 
and validate certain appointments to 
offices made by the President. 

63. The executive power is vested, 
in a great degree, in the J^sident,, 
whose functions are iutend||[ to cm*- 
respond with those of a sovereign in 
the European monordiies ; but, both 
in substo^tied authority and theoretical 
right, the two ore essentially different. 
His tenure of office is not for life, but 
for four years ; and a vice-president is 
always elected with thoFresident, who, 
m the event of his death while in office, 
succeeds without any farther election. 
Tho President pan propose no laws to 
Congress, and Ms ministersare excluded 
in like manner as himself; so that it is 
only by indirect means that the views 
of government can be laid before the 
legislature. No inviolability is attac^d 
to thebfiioe of supreme magistrate, os to 
the constitutional monarch of France^ 
and England. The President cai*riea 
the laws into execution, but he has no 
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ishare in theiy foTination ; be can refuse 
his sanotidn to them, hut, by o singular 
0 anomaly; though that prevents their 
execution, it does not prevent them 
from being lews, and being enforced 
when a more pliant chief of the repub- 
lic is elected. The only resd source of 
influence which the President enjoys, is 
the nomination to employments under 
'government ; and their number is very 
considerable, jfor it already amounts 
to sixty thousand, the greater part of 
whom are reinoyed with every change 
of administr^iom* 

^4, It is not, however, eith^in the 
President or the Senate, in tne min- 
isters of state or the House of Repre- 
flentatives, that the true sovereignty of 
the United »States resides. Govern- 
ment is really vested in the people : 
and that, tpo, not in the figurative and 
hyjjerbolic sense in which that expi’es- 
sion is used in the declamations of 
modem Europe, but really, practically, 
and effectively* Eacli 6et)arate state is 
a democracy in itself, and in it the 
power of the people is exerted without 
any control Bvczy'one has its gov- 
ernor, its senate,' and house of repre- 
sentatives ; the whole number of which, 
in both houses, are elected by the uni- 
versal sufl&nge of the people. The sen- 
ators, in these state legislatures, vaiy 
from twelve to ninety-three in number; 
the representatives from twenty-six to 
three hmKlred and fifty-two. These 
legisJatiiPbodies are vested with what 
practically amounts to iibsolute i)ower8 
in their separate states ; and the gov- 
ernor carries into effect thsf dechured 
will of the majority of both houses, in 
^ lihe manner as he does the declaimed 
will of Congress. They exclusively 
manage their debts, finances, improve- 
ments, judiciaf establishment, militia, 
harbours; roiads, railways, caueds, and 
, y^hole local concerns. Su extensive and 
: . Office in America in the gift of the exe- 

; Collection of taxes and general ^ 

' ndmlnls^mtlon, . . . 12,144 ^ 

***" aofAimif; 

' 0.S43 

. fl,4dd 

. ;; , ^ 

p, ISSflj jjfiveii ’ 
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undefined aa^ their powers, tliat it may 
be doubted whether they do not amount 
to . those of declaring peace and war, 
and acting in all inspects as indepen- 
dent states. Certain it is, that on more 
than one occasion, — ^particularly the dis- 
pute with the southern states in 1834, 
on the question of nullifying the tariff 
of duties established by Congress ; and 
the open hostilitieB which the northern 
states carried on with the British in- 
habitants on the Canada frontier in 
3 837 and 1839,— -the separate states, the 
Carolina^ in the first instance, and Kew 
York and Maine in the second, took 
upon themselves to set the authority of 
the central government at defiance; and 
Congress and Hie executive were glad 
to veil their weakness under the guise 
of moderation, while in reality they 
succumbed to the whole demands of 
the insurgent commonwealths. It does 
not require the gift of prophecy to 
foretell, that a vast confederacy of se- 
pamte states, each with its ow’U legis- 
lature and armed force, and actuated, 
from difference of climate and situa- 
tion, by opposite ^d conflicting inter- 
ests, held together by so slender a tie, 
is not destined to hang long together. 
The very difference in the national cha- 
racter and descent in different parts. of 
the Union, renders it highly improbable 
that they can remain permanently unit- 
ed. What similarity,'* says Chateau- 
briand, “ is there b^ween a Emichmaii 
of Louisiana, a Spaniard of the hlori- 
das, a German of New York; an ^Eng- 
lishman of Hew England, of iViiginia, 
of Carolina, of Gooigia '/ Yet'tii^ hro’ 
all called Americans. The oxm is vola- 
tile, and a duellist ; the other a proud 
and indolent Oatholio ; this a Lutheran 
labourer, without e^ves; that an Eug- 
lish Froi^tant, with slaves; here is a 
iMritan merchant; there an Episo^- 
lion slave-driver. Can ages ever render 
such a population homogeneous ? 

53. In pnb ^portent respect Anm- 
rica difW eat^'ly from any s^te of 
Christ^doin, or indeed any thefcti ever 
befom existed in the 'worid. li ac- 
knowledges no state religion,; ahd no 
pubHc funds whatever are provided for 
the cleigy, or religious of 

anydenomWUon. All ax:e“oliit% .foot* 
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. ing of dissenters in England ; that is, 
they are maintained solely by the seat- 
rents, or the voluntary eontnbntions of 
their flocks, Chuiohes, especially in the 
great towns, are iiuniero«8,*and em- 
brace every possible variety of belief, 
from the austere Puritan, the gemiine 
descendant of the patriarchs who, two 
centuries ago^ sought a refuge in Hew 
England from the persecution of Charles 
T., to the lax Socinian, whose creed* 
sciu*cely diflers from that of tlie Deist 
of former times, Episoo^y is the 
prevailing religion of the higher classes 
in the jirincipal cities of the tTnion, ex- 
cept Bjdtimoi'e : but the Baptists an4 
Methodists are by far the moat consi- 
derable sects. The Presbyterians ai-e 
also very numerous; and in sevend 
districts the Roman Catholics are mak- j 
ing gi'eat progress, insomiich that they 
jiow number above two millions of souls 
within the i)alo of their churcl^ in the 
wliole states of the Unioui 

66. Religion in IdiC United States 
being entirely separated from civil gov- 
ernment, its ministers are relieved from 
that jealousy which in Groat Britain is j 
attached by the deniocratio party to 
every person in any situation of trust, 
whether civil or ecclesiwtical, whose 
nomination is not vested in themselves. 
The clergy of all denominations are 
elected by their congregations; they 
are maintained by them during their 
inoumbeucy; they may, iu most cases, 
lik^ those of the dissenting congre^a- 
fibpS in the British Islands, be dismiss- 
ed by them at pleasure.* A strong re- 
ligiotiE feeling pervades the United 
States, ospecudly Hew England and 
Pennsylvania, which has descended to 
them from their Puritan or QuiJeer 
ancestors ; and this much enhanced 
by the complete divorce from temporal 
./concerns wnich has taken place in the 
dnirch. The clergy have no political 
influence, and never inteEmeddle with 
temporal affaira But in po cpuntiy in 
the world have they i sway in 

fiociet^v or are their more, at- 

, tended to, ^eoially by the female por- 
tion of congregations, ft is to 
ihis^igmieral influence of religion, and 

*’1^*BpiBeopallan clergy bare in iK»ne 
states a lil '0 tenure, which tbe law supports. 


the unseen chain which it has thrown 
over the passions and vices of men, 
more, perhaps, than any other cause, 
that the existence of society for so con- 
siderable a period as sixty years, with- 
out any great convulsions, notwith- 
standing the almost entire absence of 
external restraint or eflicient govern- 
ment, is to be ascribed. 

67. But the difficulties of the Ame- 
rican church are yet to come ; and with 
the increase of its destitute population, 
and of the classes which subsist on 
wages alone, the impossibility of pib- 
viding by volunhiry contribution for 
the maintenance of religion will become 
very apparent. Ho want of reli^ous 
instruction is felt in the great com- 
mercial towns, but in the rural districts 
case is often directly the reverse ;f 
and although the proportion of proprie- 
tors has hitherto been bo great, no less 
than five millions of persons J tilready 
exist in the United States, for w'hom 
there is no provision in any place of 
endowed or existing public woidu’p 
whatever. § If this is the case in their 

t “The Baptist sect alone proclaims a 
want of above three thousand ministers to 
supply the existing churches. Churches 
and lUnds are sufficient, but men are waiit- 
iijg/'-— H^ htikbau, ill. 2T2, 273. This is the 
precise |>oint where the question binges, and 
the difficulty alwayg occurs : it is compara- 
tively easy, under the iuflueuce of temporary 
exoitemeut or philauthropio feeling, tu buUd 
churches, at least iu great towns; to mam* 
tain tlioir ministers in decent oompeteuco 
Arom voluntary sources is a very dmereiit 
matter. 

I The American Board of Education makes 
the following statement, March 8, 1844 - 
"Avast population exlBts in these United 
States, for whom no medns of grace what- 
ever are provided. The most accurate ex- 
amination would ftx the number at not less 
than five millions 1 Among this mass of per- 
ishing immortal beings, at our very dQOr.s, 
error in its countless forms,— Popeiy, jnti- 
delity, and deluslans wilder than the fana- 
tical dreams of Mahomet, are making fear- 
ful havoc of souls. Indeed, the whole num- 
ber of nominal professors of religion, in nil 
the evangelical aenominations in the land, 
does not much Exceed tWo millions, whilo 
our population numbers eighteen millions.’' 

§ * ' According to a genera summary of ro- 
igibus denominations, made in the 
niunber of churdhes was 16,477 ; but there 
were only 12,130 ministeiw.^'— Marmnbau. 
iii. 272. This la about ono church to each 
thousand inhabitants, and one minister to 
thirteen hundred: the population beih^ 
at tbat'pwiod about 15,000,300. This, on m 
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infancy, tvhat will it be in their matui^ 
ity and old age ? And how ,are funds 
to be rajeed to provide for the defi^ 
ciency in a democratic worldly com- 
munity, which Btarves down all ite pub- 
lic eetabUshments to the lowest point,, 
and where no le^slator ever yet has 
ventured to hint, in Congress, at a gen- 
eral direct tax ? * If nothing else ex- 
ited to subject America to the com- 
mon lot of humanity, the seeds of its 
mortal distemper are to be f ormd in the 
want of any provision for tho tfraiul-} 
tout religious i^tructiou of the poor j 
over (he ivhole comuioUwealth : the I 
very circumstance which, with the ad- 
mirers of their institutions, is most 
ceaselessly the subject of eulo^. 

68 . If, by being severed fi*om the ^ 
state, and relieved from the deteriorat- 
ing effect of political passions or con- 
siderations, the American clorgy have 
been relieved from one set of debasing 
influences, they have, from that veiy 
cause, become subjected to another. 
Already the ruinous effect of the de- 
X>eudenco of the ministers of all deuomi- 

.avemgo, naight seem to bo a ftiii\proportiou ; 
but the e\'il of tho system lies in two points, 
1, The churches are unequally distributed ; 
abounding somotirues te profutiiou . in the 
rich towns, and wholly wanting in the rural i 
districts, H, No provisiou exists for ihcper- 
intment maintmanc^ of tho clergy, whiuli is ; 
tho real difiUculty ; and accordingly, m the ; 
Baptist persuasion alone, 8000 ehurchos are 
already without ministera— Bee preceding 
note, and Mabtikeac, ill, 373. 

Tho foUev^^ statement of the religious 
population of>ijhe United States is said by tho 
jRoc^^ter P^iocroU to bo dorived'froin various 
sources, seveml of which aio authentic 

. Baptists, 4,000,000 

^ Methodists, .... 3,000,000 

Presbyterians, ‘ , 3,170,000 

OongmgaticaialiBt^ . . 1,400,000 

Bomau Catholics, . . . 1,800,000 

BpiseoiniiUaus, .* • . 1,000,000 

, TJulversahsts, • • . 600,000 

Xtuihemns, ^ • 640,000 

Butch Beamed, , ^ . 46O,0OO 

m^ds. , . . 330,000 ' 

BulMaxht ^ « « - 180,000 

Bunkers* , • * . . £0,000 

sr ; B 

Sw^UbCKgiM^ w. * . 6,000 

* tAHteti in ocmeef; 

theqepa^^Al^^ in New York 600*000 
dalla*ffclS®i,WlS yearly raised in tins way. 
But (hewrfitubjtawJU dimet tax whatever 
over the wbolc.lmicU^ w' 


mtiojMtm the voluntaryBupport of their . 
flocke* has become painfully conspicu- 
ous. Beligion has descended from its 
function of coivecting (he national vices 
and boldly denouncing the national 
sins in the ruling power ; it has be- 
come little more, with a few noble ex- 
ceptions, of whom Chanmng was an 
illufttiioUs' example, than tho re-echo of 
public opinion. Listen to the words 
of an able and candid eyewitness, her- 
self a most strenuous advocate for the 
voluntary^ system. The American 
<;levgy/* says Miss Mortineau, are the 
most backward andf timid class in the 
society in which they live ; self -exiled 
from the great moral questions of the 
time; the least -informed with true 
knowledge ; the least con^ious of that 
Christian and republican freedom which, 
as the natural Atmosphere of piety and 
holiness, it is their prime duty to 
cherish >and difl^e. The proximate 
causes of this, are obvious : it is not 
merely that the living of the clergy 
depends on the ox>inion of those whom 
they serve; to all but the fm^'and 
clear-sighted dt appears that the it&e- ’ 
fulness of their function d’Oes so: The 
most guilty cltiss of the community oh 
the slaveiy question at present is not the 
slave-holding, nor even the mercantile, 
but the clerical They shrink from the 
perils of the' contest It will not be^ 
for them to march in the nohle army 
of martyrs. Yet, if the clergy of Ame- 
rica follow in the rear of tociety, they, 
will be the first to glory in the reforma - ) 
tiona which they have done the utmost 
to retard. The fearful and disgmoefiil 
mistake which occasion^ this, is the ^ 
supposition that the olerical oiSee con- 
sists in Sdaptii% the truth to the 
of their hearers ; and this iff 
producing its e^t in thixmhig the ' 
churches, and imp^ing the pqpple' to 
find.on adminSstratioB of re%ion\bet* 
ter suited to their need. / ,* » :3lfy' 
final imji^essian is, that reljgios is 
best 'administered in Ame^ma by 'thd"" 
personal character of the 
mernb^ of jsoci^yi out , 4 xfiV (^e<do- 
. ^esd ; and imxt, by ^ anttand preach- 
thgs of the membeie of that pK«esaioh . ' 
who ,are the md,st eecuUrin|l^ir mats' 

I of Ijia 'iV exclusiyeV iaei''5 
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the woi’st enemies of Christia'uty, ex- 
cept the vicious.” Such is the of 
the voiuntaiy system, ewj^vdiilg to the 
testimony of its most ardent sup- 
porters. An English historian need 
not fear to express this opinion, for he 
sees ample evidence around him of a 
similar tendency among the dissenting 
clergy in hie own .country. They are 
sufficiently inclined, indeed, to with- 
stand the influence and denounce the 
vices of the government, of tho estab- 
lished church, or of the richer dasses 
who attend the churches of rival per- 
suasions ; but are they equally active 
in denouncing the sins that most easily 
beset their own popular supporters?* 

69. Hero, then, is a oountiy in which, 
if they over had such on earth, repub- 
lican principles have enjoyed the fairest 
ground for trial, and the best oppor- 
tunity for establishing their bendits. 
The laud was boundless, imd, in the 
interior at lestst, of unexampled fer- 
tility ; the nation began its career with 
all the advantages and powers, and 
none of the evils, and scarce any of 
the burdens of civilisation. They Lad 
the iuheritauce of English laws, ens- 
toms, and. descent; of tho Christian 

* At a (ifcncml oonfovonco of tho clergy of 
Ocorgia, hold at Athons on Dccembor 30, 
1837, it wae resolvod 

** 1. That it is the s^mso of the Georgia 
Annua] Ojnfereuec, that slavery, as it exists 
in tho United states, is %t)t a ntvroi €vU. 

'^liesolved, that we view slavery us a civil 
and domestic institution, and one with 
which, os ministfers of Christ, we havo no- 
thing to dc, further than to ameUarato the 
condition of <tbe iSavc, by endoavouriug to 
irnpait to him and his master the lienign in- 
finence of tho religion of Christ, and iddiug 
bdth in their way to heaven."— Aiew York 
JSming Poo, Jan. 0, 

< lOonirast th^ with the gradual oxtiiiotiim 
of (fhwery ip tho chief states of Europe by 
the uacseasing efforts and oxhorlwtionsof tho 
Cbrutiau clergy, afld say whether religion 
has Aot'deseouded' frmn her pedestal when 
she ceaSed to rest ondudepeflihmt revenues. 

“What is most surprising of all, a large 
number of the elergy, and esiiecidlly those of 
the Bpiacopal Ohuroh., ineludiug those who 
call themsmves evengelimi, are not merely 
palliatpraqf thifi state of slavery, but advo- 
Ut coMinmm, and depfeoaMof all 
pvdMc discuMien on Hit / so tbavir the 
TepubltcauB understand civil and poUUeat 
liberty but imtwrfoctly, the Christian pro- 
fessors seotn to understand the liberty of 
ligimi and jtntiee still kss.'^^^BuGKXircifiait'a 


religicn, of European arts, and all tha 
stores of ancient knowledge ; they had 
neither a territorial aristocracy, nor a 
sovereign on the throne, nor a heredi- 
tary nobility, nor a national debt, nor 
an establish^ church, which are usu- 
ally held out as the sm^xidiiuents to 
the advancement of freedom in the Old 
World How, then, has the republican 
system work^ in this, the garden of 
the world, and the land of promise? 
The answer shall be given on no mean 
authority — in the words of one, him- 
self an ardent, though candid supporter 
of democratic equality, and whose poli- 
tical writings, alone of any in this age, 
deserve a place beside the works* of 
Bacon and Machiavel. 

'60. “ The self-government and all* 
pow'ei'ful sway of the majority,'” says 
M. de Tocqueville, “ is tlie greatest and 
most formidable evil in the United 
States. Tho reproach to which 1 con- 
ceive a democratic goveinmcnt, such as 
is tliere established, is open, is not, as 
many in Eiu^pe pretend, its weakness ; 
it is, on Uio contrary, its irresistible 
strength. Wlyit I feel repugnance to 
in America is not the extreme liberiy 
w'hich reigns in it, but the slender 
guamiteo which is to be found against 
tyranny. When a man, or a party, 
Ruffei-s from injustice springing" from 
the maj(Hity in the United States, to 
w'hom can he apply for redress ? To 
public opinion? It is formed by the 
majority. To the l^slativw body ? It 
represents the majority, fthd blindly 
obeys its mandates. To tho executive ? 
It is named by the majority, and is 
the jiossive instrument m its hands. 
To the public force? It ie nothing 
but the majority under arms. To a 
jury ? It is the judicial committee of 
the majority. To the judges? They 
are in some states elected by the ma- 
jority, and hold their offices at their 
pleasure. How unjust and unreason- 
able*soevor may be the measure which 
strikes you, no redress is practicable, 
and you must submit.”—** Liberty of 
thought and opiuion,” says Miss Mar- 
tineau, ** is etiunuou^ jmiintmncd in 
words in America; it has becoihe 
•most a wearisome declamation ; but ii 
is a sad and deplorable. jEact, .that ,i;a no , 
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country <m earth is the liiind more 
fettered than it is here ; wliat is called 
public opinion has set up a desxxjtism 
such as exists nowhere else — public 
opinion, sitting in the dark, wrapt up 
in xnystiBcation and vague terrors of 
obscurity, deriving power no one knows 
from whom, like an Asiatic monarch, 
unapproachable, unimpeachable, unde- 
thronable, perhaps illegitimate ,* but ir- 
resistible in its power to quell bought, 
repress action, and silence conviction ; 
bringing the timid perpetually under 
the unworthy fear of man — ^fear of 
some superior opinion which rules the 
popular breath for a day, and controls, 
through impudent folly, the speech 
and actions of the wise.*’ — “ This coim- 
tiy," says Jeflferson, “ which has given 
the world the example of physical lib- 
erty, owes it that of moral emancipa- 
tion also ,* for as yet it is but nominal 
with us. The inquisition of public 
opinion ovei-whelms in practice the 
freedom asserted by the laws in theory." 

61. Original thought, independence 
of character, intrepid assertion of opin- 
ion, against the prepossessions of the 
majority, are, generally speaking, un- 
known in America, at least in all who 
aspire to a share in the administration 
of public af&izB. Where it exists, it is 
usually found in persons of respect- 
able birth or ancient descent, who seek, 
in tlie privacy of their own homes, that 
independence which is immediately ex- 
tinguished in public life* They pass, 
in coDsequenoe, for aristocrats, and are 
regarded with jealousy as such. This 
is admitted by their own ablest and 
beat-interned writers.* So completely 
do the ideas of all who appear in pub- 
lic aSairs flow in one channel, that you 
Would say they are all cast in one motdd, 

** MantineBS of cliaracter is mere likely 
to be the ooneomitaat of aristoeratio thun of 
domoc^mtia birth ; for the flrst feci them- 
selves above public opinion, but the last bow 
to it SS the slave to his master. I, have 
Sn America to feel the truth of a 
foakim Which is becoming jTamiUar amongst 
n»; that It takes au anstocrat to play the 
true dtmooi'at. All the real mahly domo- 
crhtttthave ever known in Atneriba have 
been'accused of aristomsy^ simply because 
they wore disposed i>o ca^ oht thi^r prinoi- 
]>lee. and net let that itoj^ous sovereign, 
the ncigh^urhhMlt, play the tyrant over’ 
tbQm.’w(jodl4il^ In tikcy Sardioje, 11. S8; 


and stamped with one im^^e and su- 
perscription, Party spin^, indeed, 
runs extremely high ; the public press 
abounds with furious and often coarse 
invective, and the most vehement divi- 
sion of opinion often agitates tho 
whole Union. But in neither of these 
vast arrays is there any oriwnality 
or stubborn independence of thought 
in individuals; all follow implicitly, 
like the well-disciplined forces of a par- 
liamentary leader in England, , the opin- 
ions of their separate parties. It is a 
mere struggle of numbers for the su- 
periority, and the moment the con- 
test is decided by a vote, the min- 
ority give way, and public opinion 
ranges itself, to appearance, universally 
on the side of the greater number. It 
may well be believed that this unani- 
mity is Rmndng only; and that the 
beaten party do not really become con- 
verted to opinions of their anta- 
gonists. But they arc compelled to 
feign acquiescence ; they must crouch 
to numbers. That noblest of spec- 
tacles, which is so often exhibited in 
England, of a resolute minority, strong 
in the conviction and inti’epid in the 
assertion of truth, firmly maintaining 
its opinions in the midst of tlic insur- 
gent waves of an overwhelming ma- 
jority, is scarcely ever seen on the 
other side of the Atlantic. They feel 
sufficiently often the “ civium ardor 
prava juberitium;” but the justum 
et tenacem propositi virum” is un- 
known.* The reason is obvious so- 
ciety in America is governed only b 3 ^ 
one element. Individual resolution i£« 
not wanting, but it has no ground to 
rest on gainst the ruling and irresist- 
ible majority. It is as impossible to 
escape being carried away by tho tide, 
as for a dismasted sl^p in a bottomless 
ocean to avoid being ^wept on by the 
waves. , Yet there is a remedy for this, 
as te all the other evils of society. 
When the event has proved the ma- 
jority to-be in the wrong;, which is yeiy 
often the case, tho former genei^ ophi- 
ion, is not openly assailed it is 
secretly abandoned Oui$ V one the 

, * ” The ardoqr of the dtissena ur^ng on 
retoCus iseasures;*' but the just mian, ten- 
acious of hJi purpose,'* is unknown.' 
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majority ia lesBeneii, ■antii at length it 
ia turned into a minorily, and then, 
without anything being said about 
it, the opposite measures are quietly 
adopted. 

62. The Americana will exclaim that 
this statement Is overcharged, and tliat 
independence of opinion is to be found 

much in America as in Great Britain, 
or any Eiuopean state. The matter 
may be brought to a very easy teat, 
which will both illustrate the fact and 
the causes to which the difference, in 
this rcsi)ect, between Great Britain and 
America, is owing. A 11 the world knows 
that the greatest diversity of opinion 
upon diffel^nt subjects exists in Great 
Britain, and it is a matter of everydtiy 
occurrence to see persons belonging to 
the aristocratic party, and boldly maiu- 
fciining Conservative opinions, appear 
oil the hustings and solicit the votes of 
themostdomocxaticconatitnencies, Itis 
not less usual for members both of the 
House of I.(ord8 and House of Com- 
mons to advocate extremq radical and 
democratic opinions, in presence of a 
vast majority of persons supporting the 
aristocratic side, Hay, examples have 
not been wanting of officers of high 
Kink in tho army and navy, who of 
course are entirely dependent on the 
Crown for their promotion, or even for 
remaining m the service, giving free 
vent to the most violent liberal opinions. 
A part of the public press of Great Britain 
avowedly suppoits republican princi- 
ples ; and not a few of its writers, and 
that, too, of tho highest talent, advocate 
the fiinne doctrines, both at public 
meetings and in their literary produc- 
tions. Is a similar state'of things ever 
seen on the other side of the Atlantic? 
Is it na usual there to see candidates 
for popular favour at public meetings 
maintain moharchieal and aristocratic 
opinions, as in Great Britain it is to see 
them support republican ones ? Does 
tho Hall of Congress resound with de- 
clamations in favour of a mixed mon- 
aatjhy, int preference to a repul^, in 
like manner as the Bkigiish House of 
Commomi doe^ with at^mbnts ih fa- 
vour of demoeratio institutionsi! Doea 
a large part of the phbUc 
periodical litei^ture oi America Q(m* 


Btantly jidvocate the substitution of a 
mixed monarchy for their institutions, 
in the same manner as it does in Eng- 
land the conversion of the govcninient 
into a pure democracy? We have never 
heard that any of these things take 
place. On thocontrary, it is well known 
that the advocates for monarchical in- 
stitutions, and they are both numerous 
and able in America, are as guarded in 
expressing their opinions in public iub are 
th^e in Russia who are impressed with 
republican ideas, Thereasou is the same 
in both cases. Bower resides in one class 
only, and therefore the other classes 
cannot enjoy any practical freedom in 
discussion, and unfettered opinion Can- 
not exist. Let the Americans, in their 
public debates, philosojffiical works, and 
periodical literature, evince the same 
variety and independence of opinion on 
political subjects which are every day 
put forth in England, and they will ob- 
tain credit in Europe for possessing, 
reiil freedom in public deliberation and 
as regfirds independence of thought, 
but not till then. 

63. All the restraints on the exces- 
sive jxnver of the majority, devised by 
'the wisdom of Wa^ingten and the 
original framers of the, American con- 
stitution, have been shattered by two 
causes ; the equal division of landed 
property by succession, and the grow- 
ing democratic ambition of the jwople. 
IJndei' the law of succession estab- 
lisdied at the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the death of every proprietor 
brings about a splitting of his inherit- 
ance into little portions; and when 
their owners in their turn ai*e can*ied 
to the great charnel-house of mortalit}", 
a similar division takes place ; so that 
the XHuHtion goes Such 

has been the effect of this system, that 
it is extremely rare for any consider- 
able forttiue to survive the second 
generation; and the grandchihiren of 
those who were first in wealth and sta- 
tion in the days of Washington, are now 
lost to -the pbscurity of the general 
crow^'and are even, in many cases, 
labouring with their own haiwis. There 
are thus few rich persons in America, 
and :no hereditary fortunes# but an im- 
mense number of little proprietors; 
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and in the states beyond the Alleghe- 
nies in particular, their number is pro- 
digious, aztd hourly increasing. These 
small landholders, as is iuvariabiy the 
case, are strongly attached to the demo- 
ciutic party. They are the great sup- 
porters of the violent outcry which has 
been raised in every part of the Union, 
with such fatal o0eots, against the paper 
credit and the oommerciai aristocracy.^ 
Such is the ascendant they have now 
gained^ both m the separate states and 
the general legislature of the Union, 
from the oontinual mhltiplication of 
these small properties, under the law 
of equal succession, which is every- 
where established, that all bulwarks 
have been swept away, the march of 
democracy has become irresistible, and, 
for good or for ovil, the whole confede- 
racy must go through with its conse- 
quences. But equality must have one 
of two results : all must have power, 
or none. Hitherto the hrst eifect has 
taken place in America let them be- 
ware or the last 

64, As a natural consequence of this 
state of things, thei'e is, in opposition 
to the will or pissions of the majority, 
no lasting security cither for Hfe or* 
property in America, in cases where 
the public mind is vehemently excited. 
Hitlj’erto, indeed, no direct attack on 
property has been made, at least whore 
it is vested in land; this simple 
reason, that tlie majority are themselves 
landowners, and therefore any such 
system would be an attack upon their 
own interests. But the system of spoli- 
futing that species of property in which 
thso majority do not particij)ate, and 
ior which they feel no sympathy, hjis 
already been carried to a most frightful 
extent. The ran against paper credit, 
the fuiyagfdhst the commercial aris- 
tocracy, the -ciy ” bank or no bank,” 
which has convulsed all the states of 
ike. Union ifpr the last ten vears, mid 
rained the national bank, ren- 
dered bankrupt nine-tenths of the com- 
c1i^cs;and 1^ iiational 

and imports to one hal^ and 
in sonwyesrs to a third ol their former 
amount, am nothing but so many suc- 
cess atttchs of the EeyolutiQnary 
majority on that apooies of prbpeity 


which, being vested solely in the wealthy 
classes of society of whom they were 
jealous, it had become the object of 
the democracy to destroy.* The deter- 
mination now openly acted on in many 
of the states, partidularly Arkansas, 
Illinois, and Ihe democratic communi- 
ties in the valley of the Mississippi, 
and oven in the great and opulent com- 
meroia] state of Pennsylvania, to repu- 
diate their state debt, and shake off the 
burden of their public creditors, after 
they have exjwienced the full benefit 
of their capital by expending it on 
railroads, canals, and other public im- 
provements, is another example of the 
incipient spoliation of the fundholders. 
Their property of all kinds has under- 
gone the. most violent attacks in Ame- 
rica, except that in land, which, from 
its difTusion, was protected by the in- 
terests of the majority. But the period 
of danger to them is postponed only, 
not averted. • The period when the 
attack on landed property, if the pre- 
sent system, of government continues, 
will commence, may be predicted with 
certainty. It will be os soon as the 
majority of electors, in any of the 
states, have come, from the natuml 
growth of other trades, to be peisons 
without any interest in the soil, and 
when the back settlements have be- 
come so distant by the advance of 
civilisation, that it is less trouble to 
take their neighbours' fields than to go 
to the Far West and seek possessions 
of their own. This is nothing pecuMar 
to America ; in every counl^ in the 
world the majority, under similar cir- 
cumstances apd political inaiitutions, 
would do same. 

65. Is life secure in the United' 
States, when jyopei’ty is placed in such 
imminent |)erU 1 Experience, terrible ^ 
experience, p^ves the reverse; and 

• Exports from Oreat Britain to America ' 
daring tUo following yesas ^ 

1836, . ... . . ♦ ^10,608,455 

1886, . . . , . 18,4115.604 

1887 4.605 235 

1838, - 7,585.700 ‘ 

1830, . . . . ; 8,89».204 

1840, . , . . . M03.OW , 

1841. 7,098, 

. 1842, . . . . 8,628j80r 

— ;3^rtli May 1840, hnd sotn July 
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demoustmtea, that not only exiatr l dreadful acta of terror and revenge', 
ence endangered, but, whatie far worse, have taken place in several great towns ; 
law is often powerless against the once* and such has been the prostration of 
excited passions or violence of the law and paralysis of authority by the 
people. The atrocities of the French will of iie sovereign multitude, that, 
Bevolution, cruel and heart-rending as on many of these occasions, not only 
tliey w'ere, have been exceeded on the the press did* not venture to denounce 
other side of the Ai^ntic ; for there the infamous proceedings, but the law 
the terrible spectacle has been not un- authorities did not make anj^ attempt 
frequently exhibited, of late .years, of to apprehend or punish the delin- 
persons obnoxious to the majority being quente.+ 

publicly by the people, an<i 66. Murders and assassinations in 

to render the torment moi'e prolonged open day hav^ven occurred among 
and ex<;ruciating, over a fire puiq^osely the members oWongress themselves ; 
kindled of green wood.’^ Combined and the guilty parties, strong in the 
and systematic attacks on property, or support of the majority, openly walk 

* **Bomo months bofere I left the United of being concerned in some initi-derj?» by a 
States, a man of colour was Imi'ned aMve furious mob. without auy trial, which bound 
without trial, at 8t liouia in Missouri ; a him U> a troo, and kindled a tiro of fagots at 
largo ussonibly of the * respectable ‘ iuhabi-^ his foot, lie naked for a drink of water, and 
tantsof the city being present. The major- Kiid, 'Now apply your torches, and let me 
ity of iicwfipajicr editors made thetiiselves die in peaoo.* Ho beheld with firmness the 
parties to the act, by refusing through fear curling fiarne approaching his feet; but when 
to i-eprobatc it. The geutlcmeu of the press it begun to lUsten on his legs, and feed on his 
iti tliiit city dare not coiulcuui tho deed, for body, the pain was so excessive that he 
fear of the consequences from the murderuit*. screamed aloud, and entreated the bystaudera 
They merely annuuuecd the deed, os a thing to blow out bis brains. Not a baud, however, 
to bo regretted ; aucl recouimcuded that a was raised in nieitiy to terminate his euffer- 
vcit should bo drawn over the atTair. Tho iugs ; and at length, surging with olmust 
nowsuupcrs of tho Union generally were superhuman strength in tho excess of his 
afraid to ooTnmont on it, bectiuso they saw agony, ho tore out the staples, and leapt 
the 8t fjouis editors were ufraLd."~^Miss with his half-burnt limbs out of the flames. 
Martjmeac, i. 160, 152. Tho entek of nfles w-as thou heard: ho fell 

*' Just before 1 reached Mobile, two men pierced by aovoral shuts, imd his body was 
were burned alive there in a How fire m the thr-owu back into the pile, whore it was 
open air, in presenco of the gentlemen of the totally conbumt-d. lio notice whatever was 
city generally. No word was breathed of toAen of this atrocUi/,' Uio paiiers dtd not 
the transaction in the newspapers ; and this venture to condemn it ; and no one was pim- 
is a special sign of the ^mea. There is far Ishcd, nor inquiry ever made."— 
too much siibservieuco to opinion in the Poper, (Jr/f’aas, June lf>, 1845. 
northern states; but in the southern it is *'A youngman atNatchviUe,iQTontieB8oe, 
like tlio terrors of Tiberius Cffisar,’’— i5id. ii. was lately swiy.od by the committee of vigll- 
141; 144. aiicc, and on abolition newspaper fouua in 

“ Upon a more vag»ie report or bare suspi- his bundle, among a number of Bibles. He 
clou, persons travoUing in tho south have wasinimediatelyBoised, publicly flogged, the 
been arrested, imprisoned, and in some civses mayor of the town presiding, and sent out of 
fiogffcd or tprturedf on pretence tliat they the town in that dreadtbl condition ; liie 
came toeausc iusurredUon among the slaves, horse, gig, and Bibles; of which he was dl^- 
Morethou one innocent posing, worth three hundred dollai-s, being 
It WAS declared by some liberal-minded gen- no more beard o£”*-Mibs .Mabtineai 7, ii. 
tiemen of South <^oUua, after the publico- 13fl, 140. 

tion of Dr Chanuing's work on slavery, that t “ Baltimore was lately, during four days, 
if hewere tuonterimatprovinco wilhabody- at the mercy of the genius of destruction, 
guard of twenty thousand men, he would The security of the city was vainLy bandied 
not coihe out alive. HaudbiUs are issued by from the mayor to the %herifl', fl'om the 
< the Committees of Vigilance, offering enor- ^hooomnmndor of the mUitia; the 

rnouas’ewards for th^ heads oi* ears ofl]iroml- prisons wwo forced, the mayor and militia 
nent aboUtioniats. Tho governor of South pillaged ; but not a person oowld be found 
Carolina lost year rocobimOnded the sum- m tnut city, with 100.000 inhabitants, who . 
mary execution, without hensflt of efler)^, of would head auy force'agaiast the rioters, till 
0.11 persons caught within, the limits qf the an olduatiiarw of oigbty-four, whohad sign- 
, state boldbig prominent ^tiiSlavery i^Ui- ed the weriamtion-of Indspimdence. stopped 
ions ; and every sentiment of his is indorsed forth, and, requesting to bSTmt at tho head 
by. a select committee of the state Icgisla- of thirty men, stopped the disorder, and pvit 
tUre/'— jfhtd. ii, 848, 840. an end to the pillmge. Well may the Aine- 

“On the Uth June 1842. s| blacOc slave rioans soy with Mr Olay, < Wearcin theihMst 
named Joseph was seised, o# the sus^iisUm of arevolution/^-^svALiim, ii. 847. 
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About> and 66^ all attempts to proes- 
cute them at defiance. So common 
have tlidse Bummary acts of savage 
violence grown in America^ that they 
liftve come to be designated by a 
peculiar and well-known expression; 
and the phrase “Lynch law" is un- 
derstood, all over the world, to express 
the violent assumption by, the multi- 
tude of the Mce, on a sudden im- 
pulse, at once of accusers, judges, juries, 
and executioners. The ablest and best 
informed political wri^rs on the popu- 
lar side in Europe, otffiess and lament 
this prostration of law and justice in 
the United States.* “ Is this the 

* ** Btor since America could boast of large 
towns, the inhabitants of these have alone 
constituted the iwverelgn people. Their in- 
Nui-rcctions, their acts of viblence. have been 
frequent during post years, and each (»f them 
iias been an outr^ on true liberty. One day 
the people rise, in order to punish those who. 
through hnrnapity or roli^on, wish to re- 
gard negroes as men ; on another they destroy 
a OatboUc educational establishment; on a 
third, they drive from the pulpit, and would 
^in tear in pieces, a Protestant preacher, 
because he speaks against the Catholics ; on 
a fourth, they destroy the types of an editor 
who calls in question some popular opinion ; 
and always and overywhero they pretend 
only to be doing justice to themsolves, in 
dei^vlng thoso whom they accuse of tho 
I>rm^tion, as well os the jurisdiction, of the 
tribunals ’’—SlSMOjmi, SdeneetSociales, L 304, 
305. 

“ The longer we remained in Washington, 
tho more we skw and heard of the reckless- 
ness and proiligacy which characterise the 
manners botii of its resident and fiuctuatiug 
]v>pulation. In addition to tho fact of ail 
the parties to the late duel going at Urge, 
and Doing unaccountable to any tribimal of 
law for their conduct in that transaction— of 
itself a sufficient proof of tho laxity of morals, 
ahd tho weakuesB of mogistorial power— it 
i^s matter of notoriety that .a resident of 
the pity, who kept a boarding-house, and 
who entertained a strong feeling of resent- 
ment towMds Mr Wise, one of the meml^rs 
for Virgfidiv went constantly armed with 
loaded p4st(>ls and a long bowie knife, watch- 
, lug hia opporittuiry to assitsslnate him. He 
hud been Mod 1h the attempt on two or 
three oocasions by finding this gentleman 
armed also, and generally accomrianied by 
his friends ; but (bough the mfigistrates of 
thb cily WcBo wamed of this intended assas- 
aiisitibii, they were either afraid to oppte- 
hhhd the individual, or, from some other, 
motive; dhdtncd or neglecM ^ do so, and 
he ftccQ^ingly walked armed os usual. 

Wiile himj^, as well as maUy others 
of tho moihbei'sAvm tho Bouth and West,, 
ffo M iafo tfus Houte 
f ooncealed jiistols and dirks 


freedom we were promised T* said the 
French Revolutionists ; ’ “ ,we can no 
longer hong whom we ploMe:” but 
the Americans have ijqaproved on ibis 
idea, for their principle, in some in- 
stances at least, nas beep shown to be, 
that they may either bang or burn 
whom they please. 

67. The American writers plead, in 
extenuation of these atrocities, that they 
are only of occasional occurrence ; that 
the states of the confederacy aye in gene- 
ral peaceable and orderly ; that they oc- 
cur chiefiy in rude and semi-barbw’ous 
states, on the frontiers of the Far 
West ; that the annals of every countiy 

being the usual instrumouts wpru by thopi 
beneath their clothea Ou his recent exam- 
ination before a committee of the House, ho 
was asked by the chairman of the committee 
whether he had arms on his person or not ; 
and answering that he always carried them, 
he wfis requested to give them up while the 
committee wci-e sitting, which he did ; but 
on their rising, he was presented with hi» 
arms, and be eoutinned oonstantly to wear 
them as before.'*— Buckingham’s (a liberal 
writer) Ainenca^ i. 356, 367. 

“ We {mblished on Monday a short para- 
graph stating that a Mr Anthony, a member 
of the Arkansas L^istfiture, had been kBled 
in a rencontre with Cbloncl Wilson; thu 
Speaker of the Lower Hhusc, It ' appears 
from the particulars since received, that this 
murderous ouri'ogetifas actually commUUAon 
tke floor of the //owe thile i/n miion; the 
Speaker, in' consequence of some ofifensivo 
remark directed against him by the unfor- 
tunate member, hajitig come down from his 
scat armed with a oowie knife I The mem- 
ber, it is stated, was also armed with' the 
same weapon, but the rencontre lasted Only 
for a moment— the latter having' beeii left 
dead on the fiooii[, ^nd the SpSaktir having 
had one hand nearly e\tt off; and the other 
severely ingured. Wilson was forthwith ar- 
rested by Uie civil authorities, and his natno 
struck from the roll w the House by twgrfy 
a u nanimous vote. He was liberated on 2000 
doUars’ bail, and subsequently ocvwitferf."— 
Nm York Ifoo, 20, 1837. Buokinquam, 

tnigical ooonireuce took place during 
my sVw in I^ew York, which brought tins 

?twasth{s:^mmisterofSiegespel; tlm Bev, ^ 
Elijah P. Lovqjoy, was eiirntged ^ the editor of 7 
a religibushcwspaper at the tovtn of 8t Louis, 
and in the slave stdte of Miskmrl In this 
state, the mob had burned a cMoured man 
olive for someodcfr^ for Which he was nSVer 
brought to trial, Mr LoVegoy cohoeinbed 
this j£bt. and thelud^e, wltose name 

wea Lawless^ M exetMigthe mobaa he'had^ 
done for their npjtistifiAble ccndttc^ In con- 
sequence of this, the mob thefoselves reM* 
ated on Hr Livajoy, by attacking his 
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cxiiibit too many e3;ample3 of occasion- 
al outbreais. of popular viol^ce ; ' and 
that it is linjuat to hold their institu- 
tions res}>ohsiH6 for acts coijamon to 
them with all mankind. There is 
some justice in these observations, but 
they are liot precisely' well-founded ; 
for some of the greatest atrocities have 
been committed in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Boston, and other of the greatest 
cities of the Union.* It affords, too, 
a melancholy proof of the depravity of 
human nature, if the spread of know- 
ledge and march of intellect have no 
tendency to check these savage disposi- 
tions, and the citizens of the great and 
well-bducatcd model i^public are obi iged 
to plead, in extenuation of their cruel- 
lies, that the same things wore done 
diiring the crusade against the Al- 
bigeois, or by the autos-dorfe of Cas- 
tile*. But the peculwr and damning 
blot on America, in 'this particular, is 
this. — and it is one to which it is im- 


possible to make any r^ly. In other 
countries, the frightful atrocities of 
the stake and the torture have cha.rac- 
terised government during savage and 
ruthless periods ; and it has been the 
well-founded boast of civilisation, tlnit 
they have disappeared before the milder 
spirit which its blessings have intro- 
duced. Ebullitions of popular violence 
have been frequent ; horrors unutter- 
able have been committed, and are com- 
mitted, during their continuance. But 
these have always been the passing fury 
of the multitude merely, and the 
turn of order has uniformly been sig- 
nalised by increased vigour of the exe- 
cutive for the repression of such ex- 
cesses, and increased horror of the 
public at their continuance. It was 
thus that the insurrection of the Boors 
in Oennany ^vas in the end repressed 
by the vigour of the feudal chivalrj'. 
The Reign of Terror in France was suc- 
ceeded by the iron rule of Napoleon— 


breaking up his press, and throwing it and 
the types into the river, for which he could 
uo i^drcaB. Ho then removed to the 
ttiwii of Altio%.on the opposite side of the 
jllississippi river, and in the free state of 
RlinoiB. Evon here, however, his advocacy 
of abolition occasioned the mob to destroy 
his press a second time ; another was pro- 
cured to replace that, and they broke it in 
pieces also, A third press was piU'chnsod 
to replace this ; but when it arrived at Alton, 
and Dofoj'e ever it was use^ the mob at- 
tacked the store in wliich it was, with a 
view to destroy i^and whatever else the 
store pontainpd. They were encouraged in 
this out^ise by the more wealthy inhabi- 
tants of the place, who faucicci tliey had an 
interest inslavo^beiug undisturbed : but on 
this occasion Hr £ovrioy and his fHcndH deter- 
mined to defend tfe store, and went with 
, :droann 9 for this purpose. Wliilo the mob 
wore beating in the windows with stones, 

, and firing from the outside into the store, 
they who were iu the inside fired a gun also, 
by which clue of the mob was killed. At this 
the popwlace at ]$rst dispersed ; but whisky 
being prelh«f^y supplied to them by their 
abettors, and juns plhced in their hands, 

detirmjiued to set' ffon fire, and b^^ive 
all who.were in it. .HrXiOveioy iind four of 
hiacompanipns wont out to drive away those 
. who were actually settlipg.idpe to the roof of 
thebidlding,(and he was iheh sket 
tJu by one cf ike 4iui djid a 
, They sohsequentily 

wounded; several others, ,took jDoe8^<^ of 

S ^se* broke it to pieces., s^d thro.w its 
eats into the river.,, jOu 8ttCh> Wie- 
L us tmi it might bh 8upp(»^fid that 


there wouldbe scarcely a difference of opinion, 
or that the whole press of the country, in the 
free states at least, would have pondemned 
such nn outrage, sjid contended for the right 
of freedom of discussion. But by far the 
greater majority of the Whig papers, and 
some feven of the dornocrotio in New York 
and elsewhere, condemned the pertinacity 
and obstinacy, as they called it, of Mr Love- 
joy, excused the conduct of the ni'ob, anrl 
thought that any man venturing to pvlblish. 
senivMenU which he hnew to h$ c^hwxifmn to the 
majority dacrvfd to be put dovmhy/orce.**'-^ 
Buckinoham, i. 80, SL 

" On occasion of the fi*ightful riot at 
Fanouil Hall, Boston, in ISSu, when the cele- 
brated Mr Garrison narrowly escaped being 
murdered, no proHcvtUm foUbwd^ I asked 
a lawyer, an abolitionist, why! He said 
there would bo difficulty in getUng a verdict ; 
and if it was obtained, the punishment 
would be merely a fine* which would be paid 
on the spot, and the triumph would remai 2 i 
with the agressors. 1 asked an eitiinevit 
judge the same question ; he s4id he had 
given hie advice amingt a pnfeeeuthn* And 
why ? Public fbeiing waS so strong on the 
suhiect; the rioters overc so respectable in 
the city* it was boater to Jot the whole 
affair pass over without fiirther notice."— 
i. 17b, 170. Many examples < ‘ 
a Blmilar pandyris oecarrOd in Oteht Britain 
during the fervow of Reform ; and the arm 
of the law wes Bomotisnes, as in the New- 
port rebellion, patalvsed by terror of the 
people ; but .generalTy the majesty of the 
lew VrSkS asserted, ahd seVerp examples in the 
cabo of the gr<»to«b outiiiges wore made, 
especially in the coses of the burning dT 
Bristol tod Nottingham ia 1S31 and 
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the Tiolonce of the great rebellion in 
England by the deapotism of Oi’otn' 
weu* But in America, not only is 
there no reaction against such popular 
atrocities, or arfitempt to coerce them, 
but the human mind is so debased by 
the tyranny of the majority, that they 
are not even complained of : they arc 
exhibited, not in an ago of universal 
ignorance and savage barbarity, But in 
one of general instruction and boasted 
civilisation ; the people are not the vic- 
tims, but theailthors, of these atrocities ; 
and the reflecting few pass them (»ver in 
trembling silence, like the stroke of Pro- 
vidence, or the vengeance of an Eastera 
Sultaun, to which it is the only wisdom 
to submit without a murmur, 

68. It can never be sufficiently en- 
forced that it is not the deeds of vio- 
lence, cruel and frightful as they have 
been, of which their cotintry has in 
recent times been the theatre, which 
constitute the real and peculiar re- 
proach against the American charac- 
ter and institutions. Deeds of atrocity 
are common to them with all man- 
kind. It is the irresistible weight of 
popular opmioi;i which renders their 
condemnation rare, their punishment 
still rarer, if committed in the interest 
or in x>ursuance of the passions of the 
majoi'ity, which is the real disgrace. 
The American writers ask, What would 
the English say if their monarchical 
institdtioas were assailed because the 
Porteous mob, a century ago, took 
summary vengeance on an mipopular 
functionary on the stroete of Edin- 
burgh, or because the Refonn tcans- 
porte terminated in the flames of Bris- 
tol and Nottingham, in 1 881 ? The 
msw&v U obvious. They at once ad- 
jjait that these deeds wei o a disgrace to 
Sio couniiiy ; they make no attempt to 
palliate dr defend them ; and they are 
the flxet to oenfess^ that if such acts 
were to become :hequent, and pass un- 
pu^ijahed, they would cast an irremor- 
obk staid on the British cliaracter, and 
throw a eerioua doubt on the wiraom 
0 ^ British institutions. ButEdinbuigh 
was severely punished for the Porteous 
mob, thod^ the immediate au^ors 
could not be^ diaeovered ; and four of 
the principal Bristol dtiinquents 


niated their giiilt on the scaffold. A 
nideous combination murder, interest- 
ing ten thousand combined workmen, 
ocomred at.Ghisgow in 1840 ; but , the 
murderers wero hanged on tho spot 
where the crime had been committed, 
in presence of a hundred thousand 
spectators,*' one half of whom had 
come there to effect a .'eRcue. Ijet the 
Americans show in tauces in which tho 
perpetmtors of their Lynch murders, 
or the leaders of the mobs who burned 
their Negroes, were executed where 
theii* flames had been lighted, in pre- 
sence of a maj«>ritv rympathish.^, with 
the criminals, and the British historians 
will bo tho first to clear the American 
institutions from tho charge of impo- 
tonco against popular excesses, under 
which they at present labour. 

69. The system of government in 
the United States has been proved to 
be wholly unequal to the external se- 
curity of the nation. America, it is 
true, is still independent, and is rapidly 
extending in every direction j but that 
is only because she has no civilised 
neighbours in contact* with her terri- 
tory, except Great Britain, which has 
little interest to engage in the fruitless 
and enormous cost of T. msatlantic 
warfare. But so inefficient is her force 
both h} sea and land, owing to the in- 
vincible repugnance to taxation among 
herpeople,andthototalwantofforesight 
among the ruling multitude, that she 
rushed headlong into a war with Great 
Britain in 1 812, with an aitny of sixthou* 
sand men, and a navy of four frigates 
and eight sloops ; and she could not pter 
vent her capital being taken by an Eng- 
lish division not mustering three thou- 
sand five hundred bayonets. Baden or 
Wtirtemberg would never have incur- 
red a simii^ disgrace If America 
were placed alongside of the European 
powers, she would be conquered in 
three months, if she did not alter her 

^ * It was the Authorla melancholy duty to 
cawy into execution, as sheriff of lanairk- 
shir&' this just and neoessavy sentence, 
which Vas done with the utmost solemnity, 
and produced prodigious and most saiutai^ 

: imihession. He never felt so strongly the 
immenso effect of sueh solemn domunstra- 
ttons that a governinent exists in thO 
country. 
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system of government. In 1340, she chnracters do from th^ sycophancy of 
■was all but at open war with Great courts and the precincts of palaces. It 
Britain, and yet her anny was only is extremely rare to see persons of 
twelve thousand men, and her navy large proi^ei-ty who will, for any con- 
seven ships of tho line, with a popultv sideration, engage in pliblic life. They 
tion of seventeen millions ; being just retire into the bosom of theii' families, 
tliG population of tho British Isles at and leave open to bustling indigence 
the close o£ the Wtor with Napoi^n. or pliant ambition tho path loading to 

70. True, tliese ' nr frigates and power, distinction, and political honoxirs. 
eight riloopt in 18 j Ji ..i<l great things, In public, these men profeas the most 
and their crews ovnu'cd a valour and unbounded admiration for popular in- 
skill worthy of coml ''iag their ancient stitutions ; they shako liands \idtb every 
i)arent on tho waves. Bub that only m.ui they meet in tJie street ; thoyai'o 
confirms the general arguineni. In never to be seen on a platform that 
democv'jttic couunuiULi<’s, measures of they do not utter sonorous periods on 
f ( ircsigh b <u . imp( ».ssiLl oo government, the vii’tne and intelligence of tlie people, 
■^jccauso fclie nuisses wh *i) it is tlie the wisdom which is displayed in all 
oigan arc mcapal ie of Ic ’ sng before their deliberations, and the incalculable 
them, and never ."'ll submit to present blessings of democratic institutions. In 
burdens fn)ra a legiird to future £aid jirivatc, they reveal, in confidence to 
remote dangers. Hence, while Philip those whom they can ttnsfc, and especi- 
WJis preparing his annament against ally to strangers on the evo of dopar- 
Gi’eece, which ultimately proi’ed fatal ture, their decided conviction that tho 
to its independence, the Athenian de- present system cannot much longer 
mocraoy (Uvorted tho funds set apart coiitiuue, and that a frightful revolu- 
for the support of the navy to the tion will ere long buiy the rising splen- 
maintenance of the theatres ; and in- dour of Ntnth, as it has already done 
troduced and earned the punishment that of South America, in its ruins. 

of (i’at/t .*.;ainst any one who should 72. Tho wealthy classes, unable to 
propose even their reapplication to overcome the jealousy with •which they 
th "ir original ■icstioation. But energy iiro surroumled, and obnoxious to tlie 
unboundedisaw'akenodinindividual^by peeidc merely because they are inde- 
j>iioh institutions, and hence the great pendent, andwnll notin geneiul conde- 
achioveraoiits which they often have scend to com’t tlicin, have generally 
effected with inconsiderahlc means. In given up public life, and abandoned all 
tlcspotic 6tatc«i, greatness is sometiinos c£>ntcst for political power The;^havo 
forced up' u! the nation by the vigour taken refuge in exclusive society, and 
and fort .sight of the government, not- guard its avenues with a degree of care 
withstanding the general lassitude or unknown o^'on in tlie aristocratic circles 
Bupineneps of tlie community. In do- of Londot; ' ,r Vienna. Externally, they 
mocratic states, l^rcatiiess is ofton are plain in their dress ; few carriages 
forced tipon the government, despite are to be seen in the streets, consider- 
its own weakn<^s, by tho vigour and ing tho fortunes enjoyed ; and the ex- 
spirit of the })eople. terior ^f their dwellings exhibits no- 

71. Ability of the highest kind has thing to attract notice or awaken teal- 
been rarely, if ever, called to the direc- ousy. It is in the interior of their 
tion of affairs in \nierici^ since tlie de- mansions that they give a full , rein to 
mocratio regime has been ' fully estab- the luxuiy of wealth; ail that riches 
lidi]:ed by the ^neral triumph of the can purchase of the elegant or costly 
X^opular oyer the Conservative pwrtyli is there displayed in profusion. Bike 
Men either of g^at talents or elevated the Jews in the days of Richard Cceur- 
character are disgusted with the low de-Uon^ and from a similar cause, 
arts and mob-flatteiy which are the tliey are homely in external appearance, 
indispensable passport to popular fa- and gorgeous in interior display. The 
vour : thi^ retire from all contest for thirst for materia enjoyments is uni- 
of&Oe, as, in Eastern dynasties, similar vemi, and more ardent than in any 
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other country; in fact, it is the grand by^the state legislatures^ ivhoare them^ 
object of aRclaesj^. The reason is, that selves nominated by the universal suf- 
nearly all have at som^ period of their frage of tiio inhabitants. Their tenure 
lives felt their, pleasivres, and most have of office is . sometimes for four, sorne^ 
hnovmatoUier times what it is to want times for seven years; not geneiully 
thorn. The disinterestedness some^ for life.* In appearance, therefore, *the 
times seen in the highest European independence of the bench is, in a ma> 
society is often found<^ on ignorance joxity of the states of the Union, estab- 
of the real evils of poverty. Great lished on a tolembly secure basis ; but 
ability is the Object of general jealousy the difference, and it is a, vital one, lies 
to.tlie people, especially if it is inde- here. Power in England i*esides in 
pendent, wh^ it is Stigmatised as three bmnehes of the legislature; in 
aristocratic. ,^,PemooTacy and aristo- America, it is invested solely in one— 
cracy have ikn equal aversiijii to the viz., the people. Judges in Great Bri- 
highest class of intellect, and neither tain can be displaced only by the crowm, 
will in geueril call in its 'assistance ex- on an address of hoih houses of parlia- 
cept in the last extremity, and when ment — a union of the representatives 
no other means of salvation remain, of proj^erty and nmnbers, which can 
The first is jealous of the power of never take place except on a flagniut 
mind, which it is unable to combat ; case of judicial iniquity, or the total 
the second of independence of charac- prostration of our libertieB.’ In Ame- 
ter, which it cannot control Pliant rica, they are in all the states liable to be 
ability is what both desire. removed by a vote of the two branches 

73. Juilicial independence, though of the legislature, both of whom arc 
in ai>pearance gencr^y establislied, is elected by the peoples — that is, on the 
in reality almost unknowui in America ; 8imi>le declared will of otic twtemf in 
but integrity of judicial thanxeter is, society, namely, the majoiity in num- 
to tlieir honour he it said, universal beiu 

All the state judges, from the highest 74. In several states, their tenui*e of 
to the lowest, are virtually elected by office expires in six or seven years ; in 
the people, and are liable to be dis- two states, in one.+ If their decisions 
placed by them ; for they are appointed are obnoxious to the feelings,, however 

* In thiiteen states the judges hold ofSce during good bchariour, in eight others during 
periods of not loss than seven years : in soino instances these periods are hunt twelve to 
Uitcou years. In two states they hold office but for one year. In bub pno instance they 
are appointed directly by the people, and they can never bo removed 1^ the direct action 
of tlie people. In thirteen states they are appointed by the. legislatures ; ih' twelve by the 
governors, with the advice of a senate or counciL They are removable only by im* 
pcaohment, or in some Instances by an ad<lrcss of 1)otU bi'anchcs 6f the legislature, for 
which usually the votes of tw^ithirds or throe-fourths of the House must concur.— 
AiMrlcan 2{ntuw^ Xo. 110, p. SiW. The Autlx'r is happy, on this high authority. Ui correct 
an error into which ho had fallen, in regard t#> ilm apponitmeiifc of the judges in America, 
in his iN’mor editions ,; and at the s&nne time to express his high sense Of the liberal and 
impartial spirit, as well as distinguished ability, with which his work has been roviewed, 
ana its opinions ofteu combated, in that distiu^ished iieriudicul. ^ 


t Tlu) following are the iMrovisionsaai the subject of judicial tenure iu the diffeivnt states 
of the tJnited States 


HAim 

Supremo Judges, 
’ jtUftices of Peace, 

jr,^M(A8SA<!HVSBTTa,, 

; Justices of Peace. 


fitwen vfiftwi. f Governor wr ad- 
BeiWnjcaw. I JremofbodincmM. 

( Of Legislature. 

A 

Good behaviour. J feoveimor on addrei 
seven jWk ; of both Houses. 


iSuprepSO Jndges, Soodbshaviburi 
Justkios of Peace, , Pi:ve*y«ara. 


OovSi?nor and Council 
on address Of both 
Houses. 


Authwf^. 


Ooust' Noiticu art. 
vi. 54 , mid ix. a. 

.1 ’ ‘ > '' 

VConst. e." iih atk’ ‘ 
land IS.' 

jdonst. Haj^* 
shii'c, art Jha» 
Pow. §1,8.*:. 
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excited, of tihe multitude, t^ejr sura I 
not to W tordected. !biigli^t tal- 1 
ent nt the to froia tnis cause, I 
condtoends to accept judicial sttua^ 
iions,;. and conse^naoi^ ability of 
tbe bench is i^nersUy unequal to that ; 
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of the counsel," and their station in lift> 
iuf^or. This appears in the cleareut 
nmnner from the amount of the salaries 
pidtOtheSetectioharies, which, even 
in the highest ^^tatiohs, hever excee<lK 
^1200, and Ih the lOo^ judicatures 


IVi— VssMo.vt. 

fluprome Judges, 
JnsttOQiufPoaec, 

V.— BBOPB tSLA?9D. 

Supreme Judges. 
Justices of Peace, 

VX.^COSWEOTICUT. 
Sttproine Judges. 
Justices of Peace, 

Supreme Judges, 

JtwticesofpaAoo, 
Vni.'—Nxw JSBSSV. 

Supreme Judges, 
Jufliicesof PCoce, 

lX.~^FXNaSTLVA«lA . 

Supremo Court, 
iyatices of X*ea^ 


TwtOttfOSlMi. 


' iro« BiwmtMs 
dulAfTeanm. 


■ Good behavidur. ( Governor on oddrom 
Do. ( of both Houses. 


pood behaviour. (Governor on address 
Do. ( of Legislature. 


Bo. 


Go<id behaviour,*) Do. 
'll sixty yea 
Five years. 


tiJl^ sixty years, j* majority, 


Da 

Legislative 


Seven years, l Iroponchmciit by As^ 
five years. ) seiublybefore Council. 

Fifteen years, *1 Governor on adflross 
Terms of Ten V oftwo-tliirds of both 
and Five years. ) Houses. 


Seven yoOT. tot^Houees. 


X.— DxiiAWXaX; 
Supreme Judges, 

' JustMbr Peace, 
XI.--ll*RVX4hD, 


( Houses. 


’ , Dupremo Judges, 

* Justices of ^eace, 

XXILT^Koiiyii GAapunx. 

'' Justices <rf Peace, 

, Xiv.-4loto'.CaiiK»jNA. 

SuptoejndgSs, 

Jui^cesfifpj^e^ 

XV.^Qbobuu. 

fiuprsum i^ttdgos, 
Justices of Peace, 
XVI.— KasTpcXY, 

Supreme J|tdges^ 

Judges, 

’ ' gjJpre^o Judges, 


f Governor on address 
Gopd^haviour.f of two- thirds of both 
i Houses. 


. AultMrity. 

Const. Vermont, § 


Charter of, t|harlc.<> 
n. and Const. . 

Const, CopnotAi- 
cuty art V. if IK' 


Const. New York, 
art V. § I, 3. and 
6 . * 


Const New Jersey, 

§ 12 . 


Const. 'Pennsylvii- 
, nia, art. v. § 2. 


Const. Delaware, 
ati;. vi. § U, 23. 


Art ix. amend- 
ment of Const 

Ckmst Virginia, 
art. iit § 12, and 
V* § 1 and a>' 

Const North Caro- 
ling art 
and 3, Orig. Con. 

Const South Caro- 
lina, art § 1. 




of Peace, 




Good behaviour. ( Govemoron addressof 
Da ( two-thirds of Senate. 

'< (Oxi Impoach^ent by 

Good hebavioun j two-thirds of Senate 
. 1 by, address of both 
L Houbss. 

ijsastj«a» WS5R. 

f Governor on oddrees 
G«hI pf two-third* of both 

Houses. 

J By Senate on addi^ 


art. 


Const. B^entucky, 

art^lt. IjJ. 

Const Tenuoaocc. 
a^, vt f 3,3, 4. 

' ^odit. OMo, art 
;!> 'iit §:8,'n. 

'F' 
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eveii, of ilie ' steteisi, taldotn 

mo^ n-y^ai*.* But Althbu^ 
1 ill 606 impoztat functioAturieB bold 
their offices during ,tbe pleesiire of a 
lagiaktui’e elected* by a meire majority 
of numbers, m was cose in FWioe 


after the first outlnwah Of the Revolu- 
tion, yet no suspicion atto^^hes to their 
judgments j and justice is imnartiilly 
administered, in questions at least be- 
tween man and man, except Mrhaps in 
a vmy few politioai cases, on the bench. 


XTX.‘*-'lin>unA. 


hnpmne Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

XX.^ljjC»Di8tJinA. 


Seven years. 
Do. 


Um rtmMiUtl* 
datiDK TtttnVf, 

f By majority of Senate 
Y on an impeachmetit 
j by nwgbrlty of Ro- 
presentatives. 


Supreme Judges, Good behaviour. / 

JoittoMofPea^, Uo. < ?f three -fourths of 


XXI,^llClB8Rlf9IPri> 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

XXII.—IlUkoxs. 

Supremo Judges, 


i both Houses. 

/ Governor on address 
of two-thirds of both 
i. Hotiacs. 

ri/wwi f Governor on nddroBa 

Good^haviour.^ of two4hirds of both 


Two years. 
Two years. 


( Houses. 


Good behaviour. 
Do. 


Justices of Peace, 

XXIZI.— AtAnASTA. 

Supreme Judges. Good behavioiir. / 

Jttstic<?8 of Peace. Do. j Hoirat^ ^ . 

XXIV.— Hissonai. 

Supreme Judges 
Justices of Peace, 

XXV.— MlOHlOAN. 

Supreme Judges, 

Justices of Peace, 

XXVI.— Arxansas. 

Supreme Judges, 

Justiciw of Peace, 


’■{ 


Governor on nrWress 
of twp'thirds of both 
Houses* 


Seven years. 
Do. 


Klght years. 
Two years. 


r Two- thirds of Sonata 
J on impeachment by 
j majority of Repre- 
(, scutaUves, 

(■Two-thirds of Senate 
j on adtlresa by raa- 
i jority of Eoprosenta- 

V. tiVCB. 


Ckmst Indiana, 
art. iil. § S3, art. 
V. §4. 


Ckroefe. Lottisiaou, 
art. iv. § d. 

Const. Mississippi, 
art. iv. { 2, 3, 2i, 
27 

Const. Illinois, art. 

Vi. §^6. 

Const.. Alabama, 
ait. V. 1 13. 

Const. MhEsoari, 
art V. S 13, 16, 
ir. • t 

Const. Michigan, 
art. ii. J} 6, and 
viii. A 2, 3. 


Const. Arkansas, 
»rh Iv. f 26, 27. 
and art. vL$ 7, 10. 


* Salaries paid to judges supreme and inferior In America 


Ptftatn, 

Chief Justice of Supreme Coiirt, , , • . • . 6000 'Or ’<IB1060 

Ordinary Judges, ....... 4660— UfOO 

Cliief Judge mNev/ York, . ... - . » 3600— 760 

hedond Judge of Now York, . . • . • . 1^)00 — 400 

Wei JiidgeofPonneylvariU^ ...... 2600 — 6CK> 

— r*" North Car(»Iina, , , * . . 2060 — 460 

, — . -*■ Bonth Carolina, ..... 2660— OQO 

— — Chip, , . . . • . . lOOO— OOO 

^ Missouri, \ . 2000 — 406 

. tlid othsra idproixnrtion.— fStoct. Afm. 1841, p. 64* 

* Oim^*ted with 'this subject there is a very curious diet, indloative of the opposite 
^ yise &om the same motive at botbml in society, of aristocracy in .Bumi;>e and-^- 

mjOUrilsy Asaerioa. It is mentioned by Tocqncville, and the same Is Am nttesied 
that while the greatorapl^ntmoais in America are not paid at so high a 
A 'teirib' or Sometimes a twentieth part of what the aStne class <^ojlBoersh) :^rops 
Claias of fimetionsries dr^ often thred^ Sometimes five times As much 
IttlhMrbretlWsntKisridSoflheAl^ The msldentoftbo^n|t^StafM»basrixth£>U* 
Aimd' fi-yW Md ^0 highest jddge tit the republin twelve btindrod ; btri a c^n>on sSUor 
has sud a or macer fi^ fifty to s hundM' ^ands 

Britain, the sovereign bus two hundiw thousand: pounds Ofyearf^r the 
pnvV. Iif the oMl Irit^whichconsti^uteB'ne^pSSt (^the royal 

the fii^eriiiAdgss ten or fifteen ^ynsand, But the eomnmn sailor bits one poufid firtoon 
n^onth, bciridps hiSAHoAuncss add rations, which mny amount lx> as mueh mofet, had the 
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Democratic jealou«y»ljy the djpenden^je 1 statea. ' Witii a few brilliaiit excep* 
which it exacts, and the eoanty remu- * tione, the Americans have no litem- 
Bcpation which it offers, may effectually ture ; they have pnly pamphleteers and 
exclude elevated character or shining journalist^* Literary talent is, in a 
ahflities from public situations ; but great degree, directed tp* the wants or 
by ffxing the attention of all on public amusements of the day ; it is vehement 
functionaries, it provides the only ef- and impassioned, often in the highest 
fectiml antidote to official corruption, degree able, among them ; but in gene* 
75. Literary and intellectual ability ral regardless of other and more dur- 
of the highest class are comparatively able concerns. The poetiy of America 
rjiro inAmerica; The names of Coo|}er, is often beautiful : there is nothing 
(.Thanning, and Washington Ii*ving, in* more touchii^ in literature than some 
deed, *imj)lydemonstmte*hat the Ame- of the fugitive pieces in their general 
rician soil is not wanting in genius of collections. But, generally speaking, 
the moat elevated and fascinating cha- it is descriptive, not reflective : the 
racter. Bancroft has given a histoiy wide exiwmse of natural beauty,. not 
of the Unite<i States distingiiished by the receding recesses of national event, 
profound thought, accurate I’esearch, seem to ht^vc chiefly struck their imagi- 
and a manly eloqiieiico ; and Prescott, nations. This peculiarity, however, is 
in his fascinating pages, has communi- not owing to any deficiency in the na- 
Oiited to the romance of Castilian ox- tional taste for the higher branches of 
ploit the riches of clj^ssic lore, the col- literature, but to the fact that England, 
ours of painting, and the glow of podtiy. as the older state, has hitherto in a 
But these are the exceptions, not the great degree kept possession of the 
rule. Such is the concentiation of American market in the productions 
public interest on objects of i^rcaent, of thought. So great is still the in* 
and often jmssing concern, that neitlier fluouce of this s^irt, *that the highest 
tixe future nor the past excite general class of American authors, such 
attention. The classics are in little Cooper, Prescott, and Washington Ir- 
esteem, except with the very highest ving, publish all their works in London 
class of writers; a certain amount of in preference to their own country. 
avorRgeeduisationmthe dead languages But the taste for Englisli classical 
is geii«i, considerable knowleflge of writing is not only general, but almost 
them uncommon. Works in the ab* universal. The le^ing popular an* 
struse branches of philosophy or specu* thors of Groat Britain are all published 
latipn are rare. We liave the authority in America, and rea<l with avidity. So 
of Tooqueville te tlie aaserlaon* tliat numerous are the etUtionsof the more 
so generally are they regardless of his* celebrated writers of this cduntry which 
tomal records or monuments, that half appear on the other side of thsi Atlantic, 
a century hence the national annals, that they exceed those published in 
even of these times, could only be England itself. This afmrds decisive 
written from the archives of other evidence, that if their own writers are 

door-keeper ortnajcr would think himeolf well paid with half of What hU brother ip Ame- 
rica eujoys. Hutnau nature is the same ou both sides of ttie water. Aristofenwy In Europe 
UbetaUy provides fbr the ffiuCttonaries who are drawn mnn its own class, or the splendour' 
with which it sympathises ; democracy in America rewards in the most niggardly manher 
the elevated class of pubfiossirvanta with which it feels iu> Identity of interest, reserves 

Oil its libenditf f<n\tho interior one, from ^hich it itself exports to derive beawt.-*beo 
ToCQWfLLB, ii. 75 i ChevauSO, fi, XU. 

the Kew Wond there is no litemtnre cither olassio, rcmantkti Or Indian: — 
jbWslC, the AmeHcahs have no xpodols; romantic, %ey haye no middle Sges; Indian, 


It is the Utcrauivc of mechanics, of msrchantsr c?mariimrst of labttm^rs. *‘— 
Mm^», ii. SX$. Dais descriptiou apidfeato America fifty 
which her great outhprs have arisen; but that It’is gmcmily.tMc at tms 
niomciiitk mjfty be judged of by the fitri that it is precisely tbs eondiUun, so far «b regoroa 
hteroturti, pi the manufacturing districts of Qrost Britain at this time. , S 
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cixiefly occupied with objects of local 
or peHy oonteutioUi the taajbe for a 
higher clsas of literature is dilfhsed to 
a fluirpriftiiig degree through the com> 
munity. Thb Americans say this gen- 
eral taste for foreign literature is in- 
consistent with ' a dohciency in native 
literary talent. They^might as well 
say, that because a vast quantify of 
French wine is drunk in England, there- 
fore Great Britain has vineyards equal 
to those of Champagne or Burgundy. 
“America” says I)e Tocqiumlle, 
the cotintiy in the world where the 
people are most fond of literature, and 
where it is least cultivated by them< 
selves*”^ 

76. Legislation, stamped with the 
same character, is almost entirely en- 
grossed with objects of material, and 
often only temporary importance. The 
struggles of interest between contend- 
ing provinces or classes in society ; the 
formation of railroads, canals, or liar- 
bours, for the advantage of particular 
districts ; the establishment of joint- 
stock companies as a source of indi- 
vidual profit, engross nine-tenths both 
of the general and local legislation of 
the Unitefi States. Tho press, %vhioh 
everywhere abounds, and is diffused to 
A degree uneimmpl^d in any other 
eountrj^, though by no means deficient 
tn ability, is generuly distinguished by 
violence, personalities, and rancour. Its 
influence is so considerable in guiding 

* Tlio Author hopes he will not be ac- 
cused of vanity t if he refers to tho sacco.ss of 
his owii work for a proof of tlUs assertion. 

Notwithstanding the repnghanoe which 
is felt among us to Mr Alisou’s misrepresen- 
tntious of the united gtates, and the still 
stinger atitilMthy to anti-republican here- 
sies; sddh the cravings for historical 
literatures wMl tho avidity witli which it is 
read* thSt;0Mu (AowiaruC copies of his own 
work are already Alsaomiuated coforo tho 
^ntiug of the entire work is finished.”-^ 
iMs to Amrietm edition ^thU History, vol. iv. 
40^ New York, 1845 : mrper and Brothers. 
Ilje a ouTiouapwof, however, of tpoioability 
of the Avtundean m^ority to bear a ft'oe dw* 
'ilmsslod oh- their eitstorea and imjtltutions, 
that a edition of tliis History has 

brenpinilwhed intto^ Hidted States sritAovt 
tes alibis 

by the-adveH^as ft recouunendation. 

Thfw seem have the ^d prin- 

Cipie of thf^ll^lish Jawi, ** the groa^ the 

truth, 'tt ’■ 

maite dii 


the irresistible impulse of public opin- 
ion,. that it may tridy be said to be the 
ruler of the state, though itself is 
swayed by the interests and;phssions 
of wosp to whom its ^productions are 
addressed. It is well known in the 
UnitedStates, that public services the 
most important, private character the 
most immaculate, famish no protection 
whatever against its calumnies ; and 
that by a combination among the edi- 
tors of newspapers, should so unlike- 
ly an event occur, the noblest and best 
citizens of America may at any time be 
driven into exile.+ 

77. In one most important branch 
of knowledge, the Americans have al- 
ready acquired great and deserved dis- 
tinction. Their legal writers exhibit a 
degree of learning, judgment, and |)©ne- 
tration, which, honourable to any conn- 
tty, is in tlie highest degree remaricable 
in bne, the career of which haa so re- 
cently commenced. The works of 
Storey, Kent, and Oreenleaf are die* 
tinguished alike by industry, researdi, 
ana reflection, arranged in ^tematic 
order, and guided by the spirit of ex- 
tensive and enlightened observation. 
It is not going too far to assert, that 
they are superior to any sr^rstomatic 
writings of a similar description which 
England has produced. Nor is it dif- 
ficult to discern the cause of this re- 
markable excellence. Every great sya- 
tem of law is the reSillt of experience. 
The greatest intellect^ .the most peno* 
ti-ating genius, is uneqiml to the task^ 
till enlightened by the wisdom learned, 
the 


t “It is certain that, fiw a series of dan- 
gerous years, the Amerioau press has become 
the vcldcle of the most atrocioospeiponal cal^ 
umny, and tho moat flatulent national soB- 
odulatlon. Bodies of men, however Sgnbmht 
and small, have come to eenstder themselveeaft 
integnd nortiona of a community whieji never 
errs, and oonsequenily entitled to esteem 
thecbaalves infallible. WhedJn debt, they 
hare fancied it politioal liberty to i>ay their 
debts with the strong hand. This disease 
haaidready {Hissed outofNew Ponu- 

mvania ! it will spn^ likk ahy other epi- 
demic, over the whc^' cdihitiyj; and there 
Will soon bo a severe straggle ain^^ us, 
between the knave and the honeatdftian Let 
the ciftss of the latter leok tu'ttt & ie to be 

„ _ , hoped It la stlfi sulftcifaUy powerful tb.con- 

^ ^ tyi>tlb(il,beci(iCMeitlsthefqueA^M? to Xi*cy 

.^hear.**' ’ 'jl844. , ’ ' 
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«ticc«ssive Ages. The Rdza&n law, one 
of ti?o rnost extraordinary monuments 
of imit^pired wisdom winch the w^orld 
has ever seen, slowly grow up from the 
wisdom of the pnstoiti; laagely aided 
)>y the experience of other states, dur^ 
ing thiit^^ generations. It is the hasty 
and ilhconsidered enactments of posi- 
tive legislation, often dictated by self- 
ishness, directed by impulse, and drawn 
up in ignorance, which form the great- 
est, because the most irremediable ob- 
stacles to the formation of a peifect 
system of jurisprudence. 

78. Thai England has felt, in its ut- 
most extent; the force of this evil, need 
be told to none who are acquainted 
With the gigantic intricacies of its 
statute-book, or felt the. blessing which 
it would be if nineteen-twentieths of 
ii were by one sweeping enactment 
consigned to oblivion. The Americans 
have got quit, by their independence, 
<»f the authority of English acts of 
parliament; while their want of any 
adequate storo of national decisions 
has compelled them to have recourse 
to the great masters of Knglirii law, 
Tor ,tliose equitable j)recedcnta Which 
the English judges had mainly adopted 
from the wisdom and experience of 
Roman jurisprudence. Thus the Ame- 
rican law is based upon the best piirts 
of the laws of Rome .and England, and 
is at the same time in a groat degree 
free of the positive enactments which 
have Constituted the principal difE- 
eulty in both. By this means their 
i^stematic Writers are enabled to fol- 
low out principle to its consequences, 
nnd exhibit a consistent system of 
jarisprudance to a degree impossible 
in ^ older state, in w^ich the shook 
of long-contending interests has estab- 


lished' numerous points of statute law, 
irreconcilable either with principle or 
ex]}6dience. The decisions of the Ame- 
rican courts are in general unexcep- 
tionable in cases between man and man : 
between man and the prejudices or 
passions of the despotic majority, the 
decisions of their courts, constrained 
by the absolute power of juries deeply 
impregnated with their feelings, are 
often of a very different description. 

79. Slavery, as all the world knows, 
exists to a great extent in alaige part 
of the 'United States. It is«^in the 
southern states, that this dreadful evil 
filmost exclusively prevails ; for al- 
though the Negi’o xvice extends into^ 
the northern jiarts of the Union, yet 
their number is declining in these clis- 
tricts, while it is rapidly increasing in 
those to the south; and the present 
comparative rate of incz’case of two 
races justices the hope, that ere long 
slavery will be entirely conffned to 
those parts of America which border 
on the tropics. There, however, it pre- 
vails to a prodigious extent, and nearly 
the whole labour, both field and do- 
mestic, is performed by the African 
race. Jn six states of Vii’ginia, 
North (Jarolina, Sontli Carolina, Oeor- 
gia, Alal>ama,*and Mississippi,^ there 
were in 1840 no less than 1, 7^)1,529 
slaves — a vast number, considering 
that the total free white TM^ulation of 
the same districts is only 2,400,876. 
History has not yet solv^ ques- 
tions, either whether the Negro race 
can ever be induced to labour continu- 
ously and effectively without Ihe co- 
ercion of a master; or whether the 
whites are camble of bearing the effect 
of rural* work in hot .climates. But 
the experience, alike of Africa in every 
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ol St Domiiago ia the last, and of 
the British West India oolonios in the 
present; to lead to the belief 

that both q^YKBstions must be resol'ved 
in the negative : that the Negro don- 
fititation wasoaes an aptitude for bear* 
ing the ewct of tropi<w heat to vahi4^ 
the European is a stranger ; and that 
the Utmost which philanthropy can do 
for the descendants of Canaan in the 
New World'— of whom it was prophe- j 
sied that thw ^ould be the servants 
of those of Japhet* — is to mitigate 
their stlfifbrings, and restrain the sever* 
iigr of their oppression^ 

80. The most energetic efforts have 
been made for a number of years back, 
by a humane and philanthropic party 
in the United States, headed by not a 
few leaders of genius and ability, to 
produce a general feeling against the 
farther continuance of slavery in any 
part of the Union ; but although they 
have succeeded in procuring its aboli- 
tion it) a few states where the Negroes 
were inconsiderable* in number, they 
have made no sort of impression in 
those where they are numerous. All 
the efforts of philanthropy, all the 
force of eloquence,' have been shat- 
tered against the obviottjs interests of a 
body of proprietors dependent for their 
existence on slave labour, and the ex- 
perienced t^ngers of precipitate eman- 
cipation. It is perfectly understood 
in every part of the Union, that the 
ffr4 eerious attempt to force iiie free* 
dom of the Negroes upon the country 
by a general measTire, will be the 
for an immediate separation of 
Ihe southern states from the confede- 
ration. Superficial observers are never 
^aiy of throwing their tenacious re- 
tortion of Slavery in America in the 
face of the republicans of that coun- 
try, procle^ing it as the greatest 
kmonsistenoies,, for those who 
’ ambitious of znaintsuning and 
their own privilege, to deny 
et^ o(Waon freedom to cmers who 
hapi^ be subi»ot to their power, 
Moi^' Wosfaund IhhkliEerB hove observ- 
ed, 4W;ihkddmo)9ni.tic i^inciple is it- 

* ,*^0od4M eDiarao^aphefe, and he shall 
dwell In the teAts of Shem': and CS^haan sliSll 
life lijbs i»omnt.''-<*49eoe<Wf U. 27, 


[ciur, xc 

self the main cause of the obstinate 
retention of the servient race in 
slavery; that in. ©veiy country and 
age of the worldj those who arc loud- 
est in the assertion of their own privi- 
leges, are the least inclined to share 
them with others ; that they are ex- 
tremely willing to level to a cei*- 
tain point, but extremely unwilling to 
level up from below to the same point ; 
and that that point k always to be 
found in that stratum of society where 
the majority of the ©lectom is pjaced. 
There cannot be a doubt that the ob- 
servations of Mr Burke on, this sub^t 
are well founded. The English Re- 
formed House of Commons would npver 
have emancipated the West India Ne- 
groes, if they had been in the employ- 
ment of even a part of the electors. 
Witness the obstinate reeistanoe the 
democratic members of the legislature 
make to any restriction on the practi- 
cal slavery of the factory children. 

81. Volumes without number have 
been written on the manners of the 
Americans : their exclusive system in 
society; their national vanity and ir- 
ritability at censure; — and mapy of 
these productions, lively and amusing, 
arc penned in no friendly, and often iu 
no just spirit. Tho whole subject may 
be dismissed in a single paragraph,. 
Tho inauners of the Americans are ike 
manners of Great Britain, mnmtbe ar- 
istocracy, the landownersjthe aimiy,ftnd, 
the established churok Their standard 
of morality ie not high, but it Is in an 
eminent degree practical It as not 
founded on chivalrous recollections, 
but on every day's expeiienca They 
do not speak of Jbe beauty of viriue ; 
they speak Of its utility. The Ameri* 
can moralists have abmidmmd all hope 
of counteracting tlm selhsh propensi- 
ties of our nature — they Ulwur only 
to turn them into the safest channel. 
In New York and Ph8ndelphii^\the 
society of ihe great un- 

distingmshable iroia thhtbf same 
rank in the greatest of tbe Brit- 
ish Islands : ihe habits lb« 
rioan middle class, if a few rsvbmng 
nu^oms are excepted, wIh Rnd, , a 
alibi in our steam-boats, 
and stage-coaches. Exclusive society 
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priMStiaed to an extent, and pervades 
all ranks to a deptli, sAtogedier un- 
known in most European communi- 
ties, where the distinctions of rank 
have keen ipJ^g established, ore well 
uudersliood, and not liable to be in* 
fringed upon, except by peculiar merit 
or good fortune.* But this is the 
necessaiy result of the total absence 
of all hereditaiy rank, and may be wit- 
ue^d to nearly the same extent, and 
from the same causes, in tiio commer- 
cial and manufacturing cities of Great 
Britain. 

82. ,l!%e admiration for rank which 
is generally felt in America, especially 
by the fair sex, is excessive. They are 
in an especial m^uer desirous oi the 
Instil of descent frqm old families in 
Great Britain. But that is common to 
them with republicans all the world 
over. The abolition of titles of hon- 
our in democratic communities is the 
result, not of a contempt, but of an in- 
ordinate desire, for such distinctions ; 
they injure, when enjoyed by a few, the 
self-love of those who do not possess 
them; and since the majority cannot 
enjoy that advantage,-^f or if they could 
it would cease to be one, — ^they are re- 
solved that none shalL Hence it is 
that, in the hr^ fervour of each of their 
many revolutioxis, the French abolished 
titlea of honour ; and as uniformly re- 
curred to them when the burst of the 
moment was over. The Americans are 
vain bn all national subjeots, and ex- 
c^ively sensitive to cen8vu*e, however 
alijj^ht, and most of all to ridicule; but 

■* “ ^Tou can’t Itnagine,* said an American 
girl, the daughter of a milliuer, to HiesMar- 
tlneau, ‘ whac a nice set we have at school ; 
we never let any of the hokterdlaxhfiry dmghter^ 
(U^ocia^ wifA im.’ My informant wont on 
to mention how anxious she and her set 
of about sixty young people to visit * fx- 

clw'vdy’among tiiemselvee : * bow delightful 
it wotild be to have no proeen* daugMera 
among fftem /* but * that was found to be im- 
poaaibi^t.*'*— IfaBTisraan, ill. 8$, “CWam 
aunt kaimwa mskad qm tram mare oarrant." j 

" Xbe<AhMrieans, who flrei^y mix with one 
anoilmr IU'pediUoki assembHee, oatefolly se- 
parate themselves into small butvwy distinct , 
aaaoteialtttQs, iu order to taste apart the cn- 
JoymSente^ of private life. Each W4^ wUi- ’ 
Ingly warlv^hle feUowtcitfaenaashia equata. 
but it %AVeiy few indeed that he reoaivee 
among hM,,fviahdi or hli gBeita.*Vl^)Wv. 


that obtains- invariably with those class- 
es or iridividuads who have not historic 
descent or great personal achievements 
or qualities to rest upon> and who, de- 
sirous of general applause, have a secret 
sense that in some particuidrs they may 
he undeserving of it. The- Americans 
hayge already done great Uiings : when 
they have continu^ a century longer 
in same career, they willi like the 
E]|glish, be a proud, and cease to be a 
vain j)eople. Vanity, os Bulwer has 
well remai’ked, is a passion which feeds 
on little gratificatbns, but roquiree 
them constently ; pride rests on great 
things, and is indifferent to momentary 
applause. The EngUsh: not only noway 
resent, but positively enjoy, the ludi- 
crous exhibitions made of their man- 
nei's on the French stage. Such bur- 
lesques would be to the Americans like 
flaying alive. The English recollect 
that the French learned these peculiar- 
ities when the British troops occupied 
Paris. 

83. How, then, has it happened that 
a country possessing none of the secu- 
rities against external danger or inter- 
nal convulsion, which have been else- 
where found to be indispensable, has 
still gone on increasing and flourishing ; 
extending ali^i in internal stiwagih 
and external consideration; and still 
exhibiting, though with several omin- 
ous heaves, an unruffled siuface in gen- 
eral society ? The solution of this pe- 
culiarity is to be found in the cir<mm- 
stance, that the United States have no 
neighbouring powers either, capable of 
endangering their security, or likely to 
gain by provoking their hostility ; that 
&e majority oi the electors^ as yet, are 
owners of land, aa4 therefore have an 
interest in resisting or preventing 
spoliation of vgsX property; and that 
the back settlemehte furnish a perpe- 
tual and ready iasno for all their rest- 
less acUvity aad discontented ^eigy, 
to exhaust and enrich’ itself in pacinc 
war&ire with the forest When these 
peculiarities have oes^d to distinguiysh 
them, as cease they must in the pro- 
gress of things ; v^en the growth of 
populatioai, and completed appropria- 
Mon oi hud, have rendered the <^aen 
of wpikmen who live by images more 
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between Canada and tike United Stat^. 
of America, it is the points of their 
diffe*«toce, which require to be pointed 
out ; and they are so remarkable ^ to 
indicate, not obscurely* a different ul- 
timate destiny for the two nations. 

85. The character of the Canadians 
bears the same relation to that of the 
Americans thait the Tyrolese does to 
that of the Swiss, Berth are sprung 
front the some race, are subjected to 
the same necessities, are animated by 
the same ambition, and enjoy, in a great 
measure at least, the same advantages. 
But there is this difference between 
tliem, and in its ultimate effects it may 
prove a vital one. The American has 
no sovereign ; in him the aspirations of 
loyalty are lost, the glow of patriotic 
devotion is diffused over so immense 
a surface as to be well-nigh evaporated ; 


Increase Of Population in Lower Canada. 

ropulAtion. 

1764, 76,276 

1783, 113.012 

1825 426.080 

1831, . ' . . . . 640,628 

1841, 638,000 

1S48, 768.334 

ix. 170. In the M cigh^ 
years the XKipulatioo has multiplied teufmdU 
The population of Upper Canada alone is 
now (1849) above 800,000, and the total iuha- 
bitOnts ef the British provinces of North 
Am^ica arc scarcely, if at all, under 2, 000. 000. 
t-:8eo Jif ALtS Brun, xi. 179; American Slot, 
4l^j 267; and Martin’s ill. 

g . 1, Table. The number of immigraut.s who 
are landed at Quebec and Montreal, iu the 
subjoined yeais, have been as follows. The 
marked diminution in the year 18.38, being 
the year of the Canadian Revolt, is a striking 
cominentary upon the tendency of the crimi- 
nal ambhiou of its unprincipled leaders 



and, from having no visible or tangible 
object to rest upon, the generous affec- 
tions are too often obliteruted, tmd in- 
dividual ambition, private oflvance- 
ment, the thirst for ^Id, absorb every 
faculty of the mind. In the Canadiau, 
on the other hand, ^triotic ardour is 
intigeneral mingled with chivalrous de- 
votion ; the lustre of British descent, 
the glories of British renown, animate 
every bosom, at least in the British 
race ; and with the well-founded pride 
arising from the contemplation of their 
own vast natural advantages, and hon- 
ourable martial exploits, is mingled a 
strong and personal attachment to the 
throne. In Upper Canada, in parti- 
cular, which now (1849) numbers above 
seven hundred and fifty thousand in- 
habitants, these sentiments are pecu- 
liarly strong. The large bodies of Scot- 
tish Highlanders who have settled in 
its secluded wilds have borne with 
them from th^ir native mountains the 
loyal ardour by which their race has 
been distinguished in eveiy i>criod of 
British history; on all occasions of 
hazaxtl they have been foremost at the 
post of honokir ; and to the patriotic 
attachment of inhabitants of that 
noble province the preservation of those 
magnificent pq^sessions to the British 
crown is mainly to be ascribed It has 
Radicals in abundance, like eveiy other 
part of the British dominions ; but the 
majority is firm, like the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, in their attachment to 
their sovereign. ‘The effect of this 
spirit upon national character is*in- 
calculable. It produces that first and 
greatest step in social elevation — u for- 
getfulness of self, a devotion to others, 
a surrender of the heart to the generous 
affections And from its tendency to 
concentrate the eneigies of men upon 
patriotic objects, it may at some future 
period, especially if its connection with 
En^a^ is icuuntalned, combined with 
the incalculable advantages of the Water 
communication by the great chain of 
lakes, come to cpunterb^yianc^ all the 
riches of the basin of tbe Mississippi* 
and reassert in America the wonted su- 
peri<m*^ty of norths valour over south 
em opulence. : 

86. A peotdiar and highly interofiFt^ 
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feature of society ia I^oisrer Canada is 
to be found in:tb6 haUtanfi, or natives 
of French descent. These simple i)eople, 
for the most part entirely uneducated, 
and under the guidance of their Gatho- 
lie priests, coipprise eight-ninths of the 
whole population of that pro’^nce, and 
their number now is not short of dve 
hundred thousand. In every respect 
they are the antijwdes of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, which elsewhere in the New 
World has acquired so decided a pre- 
ponderance. While the colonists of 
British descent are incessantly peno- 
tmting the forests in search of new 
abodes, and clearing them by their in- 
dufltiy, those of French origin have in 
no instance migrated l>eyond the sciits 
of their fathers, and remain immovably 
rooted in their original seitlGineiits. 
They are more neat and clean iu their 
persons than the British, kind-hearted 
and simple in their disji^sitions. Local 
attachment, unknown in America, is 
felt in the strongest degree among the 
kabitam of Canada ; and rather than 
emigrate from their native habitations, 
or penetrate the woods in search of 
more extended or richer settlcmonts, 
they divide and subdivide those which 
they already enjoy, till they luive in 
many cases become partitioned into as 
diminutive portions as in the wine pro> 
vinces of old France. 

87. The eSccts of this disposition 
have been in the highest de^e im- 
portant. While the British race has been 
continually spreadingarouud them, with 
the same vigour as in the American 
States, and tlie forests in eveiydirection 
have been faEing beneath their strokes, 
the French inhabitants have bee^ hxed 
immovably in the seats of their fatliem, 
andthmr djesoendants, though greatly 
increased in numbers, are to be found' 
tilling their native fklda Hence, even 
in the infancy of their nation, they are 
already a prey to the evils of long es- 
tablished olvuimtion. Population has 
beeome en^remely districts 

whm the BWpean race has been little 
morn theii a centiiry established ; end 
in the, of a county whi<^ pos* 
fiensee three hundred thousand square 
ndles <pf Mile . territory, land is often 
partitioned into herite^ of an acre 


and half an acre each, The ultimate 
results of this most striking peculiar- 
ity may already be distinctly foreseen. 
The British race, impelled into the wil- 
deruG^ by the wamioring spirit which 
belongs to their blood, and the ardent 
passions which ha’i^e been nunjed by 
their institutions, will overspread the 
land, and, like a surging Hood, surround 
and overwhelm those isolated spots 
where the French family, adheriag to 
the customs, the attachments, and the 
simplicity of their Athens, are still 
matTying and giving , in marriage in 
their paternal seats. Democracy is the 
groat moving spring in the social world ; 
it is the steam-power of society, Jthe cen- 
trifugal force which impels civilisation 
into the abodes of sawige man. It 
was thehalyts which the French settlers 
brought with them from their native 
monarchy, which has prevented its ope- 
ration among their desoendants. 

88. A rebellion; or possibly a separa- 
tion fi'om tlie parent stfite, was inevit- 
ably bequeathed to Canada by the con- 
stitution of 1791, ' That constitution, 
struck out at a heat duxlng the funst 
fervijur of the French Kevolutiott, and 
founded apparently on an equitable 
basis, the result of inexperience and an 
over-estimato of human nature, involved 
two fatal errors. Xst, The country was 
divided into difEer^t provinces, hav- 
ing se}jarate assemblies, over ^h of 
, which the representatives of the sove- 
reign presided, without any common 
or paramount legislature m the co- 
lonies. Nothing could be more con* 
venient at first sight, or jtist in theory, 
than this arrangement, under which 
the representatives of each province as- 
sembled within their own bounds to 
discuss their matters of local interest. 
But what wad its effect when the repre- 
sentatives of Lower Canada, nine-tenths , 
of. the inhabitants of whi<^ were of 
French d^ent, were in one hcftxse^ and 
those of the Upper Provia^, seventeen- 
twentieths of whom are of British ori- 
gin in another ; and the former were 
animted by the combined passions of 
roused democracy and nariqufd animo- 
sity, and the latter for the most prt by 
British spirit and- steady loyidty to the 
riirone t 2d, .One uniform rate of 
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qiialificatioD, viz. the possession of a 
forty-shilling freehold in the country, 
or a ten-pound subject held in Umncy 
-—as by the BritiflSi Refomi ! Bill— in 
towns, was established as the test of 
the elective franchuse in all the Briti^ 
jjrovincoa;* a principle in appearance 
the most equitable, but in practice the 
most perilous and unequal, where the 
population is composed of diffei*(mt 
races of men, in diilferentdcgroeB of civil- 
isation, knowledge, and advancement. 
It is esmctly the same thing as cutting 
clothes according to one measure fora 
stripling of fifteen, a man of thirty, and 
a Veteran of siity, merely because they 
happen to live imder the same roof. 

89. The English have felt the evils 
of this system, in its application to the 
British Islands, since tho Reform Bill 
established one uniform qualificiition 
forthesober English, inured to centuries 
of freedom ; flie ambitious Scotch, 
teeming with visions of democratic 
ecjuality j and the fiery Irij^, steeped 
in hatred of the religion mid institu- 
tions of the Saxons. But these evils 
have been stiU more sorely felt in 
Canada, where that uuhapj^y constitu- 


tion, in its ultimate effects, mive the 
same powers to the French mhitanHf 
not one in fifty of whom could read, 
and who, speaking their native lan- 
guage, were but ill-reconciled to a ior- 
eigu doijj^on, as to the hardy Eng- 
lish an^^cotch emigrants, who had 
brought with them across the Atlantic 
tlie habits and loyalty of their fathers. 
But the evils consequent on this ar- 
rangement as yet lay buried in the 
womb of time ; they were brought to 
life only by the passionB and the weak- 
nesses of a future .oge ; and in 1812, 
when the war began, one only feelfi^g; 
of loyalty animated the whole inhabi- 
tants of the British North American 
possessions. Above forty thousand 
militia in arms were ready to defend 
their territory from invasion ; ' and the 
King of England had nowhere more loyal 
subjects than the French inhabitants on 
the shells of the St Lawi*ence. 

90. Incalculable is the importance 
of its Noi*th American colonies to the 
British cmpire.t Their population, al- 
ready two millions, doubling evety 
quarter of a century, pi'omises, in fifty 
years, to amount to between seven and 


* jE^ the act of 1791, 31 Geo. 111. c SI, tbo fnmebise is vested iu forty -shilling free* 
holders la the< country ; in property to the amount of M6 sterliug, or tenancy of a sub- 
ject paying £1 0 rent, in .towns. 

t Table showing tbe progress of the export and import tiwio and tonnage with o**** 
North American' posseasions, from 1837 to 184(1 


T«»m 

Exporti, 

XtcielAivd 

DeoUurei viitne. 

British tonuag*. 

1827 

,£850,490 

£468,760 

£359,703 

lass 

1,248,238 

460,066 

400,841 

1^ 

1,117,422 

. mm 

431,901 

1830 

1,. 570,020 

C83,802 

452.397 

1831 

1,822.089 

9U2.915 

480,236 

183S 

2,078.949 

795,652 

504,211 

183$ 

2,100,211 

756,466 

512,820 

1834 

1.839,629 

618.598 


3SS 

2.127.531 

629,051 

631,845 

1836 

2,739.507 

633,576 

V 630.722 

mr 

2,141,035 

684,791 

631,427 


1,993,489 

553,827 

665.354 

1888 

2,487*319 

721,679 

709,846 

1840 

2,847471a 

884,427 

808,232 . 

1841 

2.947,061 

968,599 

841,348 . 


8.526307 

M24»169 

" 641,461 


1.751,211 

1,213,462 

771,906 


3,070,881 

1.386,1.76 

789.410 

mMM 

3,515364 

1,479,134 * 

1,090,224 

1840 . 

3, 308^169 

1.318.496 

' 1,076,162 


r*p Part J{etw% 27m Pi^aTBa’s Pe^. a(^, x. 118, and Andxit, 
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eJ^ht twiUionfi of souU ; while the opu-| increase, in ten yem woi:? H, wi^tgive 
Jetwje of the iiiabitanta, and the t^te employment , to two millioi^ , toils ,of 
fbi^Brith^ coinforts which they have shipping, or " pf the.wholc* 

brcmgHt With ihoni fi*om their native Britle^f^page at th^ tima> Apd .oh* 
countiy, are likely to render them a sorve^^weti^isistheastordshm^ 
botitidleas vent for our manufactures, of opr Wonial tnwle, hodi. upon our 
The pcidiarity of their tra<^ consist- mamifactpree and shipping, the result, 
ing diiefly of those bulky articles, emi* as regards our emaocmated colonies, is 
g^ts taken out, and wood brought widely different For the parliament^ 
home, has already ixindered the com- papers demonstrate thatat this moment, 
merce with them the nursery of the while two millionfi of our fellow-cltisens 
British navy. Already the exports of, in Canada and its dependencies annusl- 
British prodime and manufactures to lyconsumo above three milliousVorth 
ou^r Korth American colonies have of our manufactures, twenty millions 
xi^od, oh an average of years, above in the United States take-off; on an 
three irdllions sterling; an amount, average only six or seven millions' 

f reat as it is, by no means unprece- worth, or considerably less ,than what 
anted, when it is recollected that in half their number did tliirty years ago, 
1812, when the war began, the United before rivalry of British manufactures 
^tates of America, wi& a population had commenced. And' wh^e the trade 
sbmeivhat. under eight millions, took with the Canadps gives employment jto 
iff annually thirteen millions’ worth eleven hundred thousand tons of Bnt- 
of British goods. But the marvels of ish shipping, that with the Independent 
the shipping employed in the Horth States of America^ with jwst; tm ipfim 
American trade exceed all other mar- their population, only employs two 
vels. EVotn the parliamentaiy returns, hundred thousand# or ^ of 

it appears that the tonnage, wholly Brit- the Canadian aipotint, the remainder 
iflh, employed at this time (1849) in h.aving passed into the hands of the 
the tmde 'with the Korth American Americans themselves. The militia of 
provinces, has reached the enormous the Upper and Lower Provinces amount 
amount pf eleven hundred thousand to two , hundred and sixty thousand 
tons, being fully a fourth of that re- men ; a force, with British aid, amidy. 
quired for the intercourse caivied on sufficient, if their affections are secui^ni, 
im Bntish bottoms with the whole to bid deffance to all external attempts 
world put together ; and that it has at subjugation. * , 

steadily advanced at the rate of .doub- 91. These facts illustrate the im- 
ling every ten years * At this rate of portani^ and to a commercial state vital,, 

♦ Tablo slittwing the cotoparatlve exports and tonnage to the United States of Ame#oa 
^4 the British possessions therein fiwra ISSe to 1846 
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distinction between ‘Uie foreign and from tbe very fact of their consuming 
colonial aa ^eyafPect the market manufactures, are growing rich, and 
for manuf^ut^ cLnd the means of will ere long become, if they are not 
national security. It nday j^ely be already, rMs. The magnitude of a 
afSrtned that, on a due aiid^'^eneral commercial nation’s trade with such 
appreciation of thts distincmon, the states is the measure, not of its strength, 
existence of the British empire, in fu- but of its weakness. It may at any 
ture times, will in all probability come moment be curtailed by foreign tariflfs, 
to depend. Experience has now abun- destroyed by forei^ hostility, and a 
dantly proved that, oven as a trading helpless multitude of useless mouths 
and manufacturing state, We are do* left to encumber and paralyse the 
pendent on our colonies, if not for the blockaded nation. But the case is very 
largest, for- the most growing part of different with colonies which, forming 
our exports ; and that it is in these integral though distant parts of the pa- 
that both the most eventually im- rent state, are actuated by no feeling^of 
portaiit and enduring market for our jealousy towards its mercantile estal^ 
domestic industry is to be found.* It lishments ; which find their surest in- 
is too late to lament the large proper- terest in following the agricultural 
tionof our capital and national industry pursuits for which they are all, in the 
which has been directed to foreign first instance, destined by nature; which 
ooipmerce and manufactures, and the constitute at once the best market for 
huge masses of our population, em- its industry, sSid the widedb vent for 
braicing the most dangerous classes of its population. Such distant depen- 
the community, who have come to de- dencies, forming a vast empire with the 
pend on these brimehes of industry for ocean for its interior line of communl- 
thrir support This direction, forced cation, and held together by the strong 
as it may appear, perilous as its con- bond of mutual interest, may, if ruled 
sequences have become, has been in- by wisdom and directed by foresight, 
duced upon the country by causes be- long bid defiance to the open or covert 
yond the reach of human control, and hostility of foreign powers. Bivided by 
probably forming part of the means the neglect, or irritated by the selfish 
employed by Providence for the dis- legislation, of the parent state; de- 
persion of the European mce through prived of the strong bond of mutual 
the world. It is of mote consequence interest arisii^ from protected indua- 
to recollect; as these facts demonstrate, try; cast adrift upon the world, and 
the vital difieronce, in respect to na- exposed to the competition of foreign 
tional safety, between the foreign and countries, — ^the empire of which ttiey 
tiie colonial trades, and the utter im- form a part will speedily fall to pieces; 
possibility of any commercial nation because the ruling power at home, to 
long mamtatning its independence, if gratify separate interests in the domi- 
a considerable part of its population nant island, has neglected the mission 
depends on the markets they can find appointed for it by Providence, and 
in foreign,, slates. Alii such countries, ceased to benefit the human race. 

* Table showing the population of the undermentioned cotiltries in 1836^ the British 
,e.xportB to them, and the proi>ortiQn per head they consume of such exports:*^ • 

ro^UtioD 3E»ert# ta rtWovStm 

ialSM. imrbMid. 

Bnssiai . . . e0,000,000t ^1,722,433 AO 0 Si 

Swedetoy , 3,000,000 118,308, 0 , 0 0 

BenmtWk,. ,, . ; 2,000,000 01,303f , 0 0 10 

Prussia, . 144K>0,000 180,472 0 0 SJ 

Prance, . , , . 38,000.000 1.091,381 0,0 11 

Portugal, . , . 3,000,000 1,080,984 0 0 8 

J , ' • ' , • • . HOOO.OOO 487,000 0 0 8 

United States of America. , *• 14,000.000 18,48M®5 0 17 0’ 

British Uerth American Coit^os; , 1,800,000 < 2,730,291 1 16 0 

BrUishWest India Islands, 900,000 31786,403 3 12 0 

British AustraUan Colonies, . 190,000 1,130,000 11 13 0 

1836, p. 117, 118; 
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OHAPTEB XCt 


AKBIBXCAN WAIW 

1. f'Aniotrs l^AVa been the causes . 2. This Lilipntlan anny^ such as it 
assigned sta^smen and histomns was, was still farther paralysed by the 
for the disastrous issue of theiirstAine> cormptloU'^that inherent vice of aris> 
rican war. Two may be specified, of tocratic as well as democratic govern- 
Bitch paramount importance tluit they meutB-^wbichpervadedalUtBbi^ohes. 
eclipse all the others, and are of them- Commissions in the army, bestowed 
Bolvea perfectly adequate to explain the almost entirely as a recompense for, 
phenomenon, without recurring to nny^ or an inducement to secure parlia- 
other. G^t Britain vrm at that period mentitsy support, were seldom the re- 
in an especial manned as she is at all ward of the most deserving. Militojy 
times in a certain degree, the victim education ^s uttoown. It was ne- 
at once of democratic j^rsimohy and unusual thing to see boys in the nur- 
arifitocmtic corruption. Sheimdertook sery, captains and even majors in the 
the conquest of colonies possessing then* army; and sndti was the corruption 
three millions of inhabitants, situated of commissarios and superior officers, 
three thousand miles fixmi the parent sharing in their gains in the field, that 
state, with an army which could not the expense of thq troops was nearly 
bring ten thousand combatants into doubled, while their efficiency was re- 
the field; for the whole military force duced to loss than a hall From the 
of the empire, of every description, did combined operation of tiiese muses, the 
not amount to twenty thousand men. war, which, by a vigorous and efficient 
The furious patriots and countiy party may, worthy of the real strength of 
we®^ perpetually declaiming against the England, m&ht have been oonoluded 
enormous military and naval forces of with ease at latest in the second cam* 
an empire which even then embraced paif^, was protracted till France and 
both hemispheres, when in fact these Spain, as may aLwayn^ be expoctqd in 
were eonsidembly less than what Baden such a case, joined in ^ and 

imd Wiirtembeig, or pther sixth-rate then England, after a long and costly 
nowers, now mamtaiu, to defend domin- struggle, was obli^d in the. end to 
fens of not a hundredth part of the succumb to a formidable coalition, 
extents nor possessing a tliousandth 3. Even as it. was, more .than one 
of the resources of the. Brilarii opportunity of crushing the forces of 
empire at that periods the insutgents was. 1<«^ \by .theJinoa^ 

* Sup^fes for the yeaH773 :*« 

: Bea $, tits, TliSt aoo men b/emplnr’ 

- ed for tli« sea-aorvtce for tUo yevw 17T3, to- 
. claiming 43^$4marln0ft. 

10. f hafc a nUfUber of land fercfes. 
inotUdhTg 158$ invahfoi; amounting to IT^OTO 
eft^ve men, oommiMfoned and uon-mm- 
miBi^ned otBeers inriudad, be employed for 
tbeyeirlTTS. 

fdK }g; 17X5. that 2000 tneh be nowodd 
od toibanary, in prospect of die war witli 
the Fiantatiotis in America. 


Feb. 15, That an of 40^.1 

men be made to the knd foreeii'^-^iwii 
1773. m ; App. to ahim,r wad for $775. 

p. 98^ 04/ ^ I j' . ' ' - 

'Ihese foroea, it la true, vbrp;iu|he ecUiia 
of the war odttsiderahly tod ^n 

1776 above 30,000 men were voted by parlia- 
ment ; still this was' a third of what 
Great Hritain might with. have lafoed ; 

but that only eenffirms ilfo It: Is 

not in the rioss* M tto- eetontoMSMHi of 
a reyolhtton* that rigoskiS j|niSto>e«’ are 
likely to be'sttcoeitfol* ^' ' , ' 
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paoitv on the partof themilitaiycozn- for the good of ^eir country. The 
manoers^ or their aelfish do^ to pro- whole efforts of Washington and hie 
trapt the war, from the enormdUs profits friends in the government, from the 
with which, to them at least,, it was conclusion oi the American War in 
attended.* If Gri^at Britain had put 17Sd, to the retirement of that great 
her naval' and military forces on a pro- man from public life in X796, were 
per footing during maoe, and devoted to tempering the democratic 
ready, on the first breaking out of ardour which had broken out with 
hostilities, to act with an energy worthy such vehemence in their country after 
of her real strength ; if she had pos^ the declaration of their independence, 
sossed fifty thousand disposable troops, and laying the foundation of a lasting 
in 1775, and a hundred thousand in pacific intorGOurse with Great Britain. 
1792, the American War might have Yet, so strongly were the sympathies 
been bronght to a victorious tenninar of the people enlisted on the side of 
tion in 1776, the French contest in France and revolution, that it required 
1723: six years of subsequent disas- all his immense popularity 1 to coiuv 
trous warfare in the first case, and teract, in 1793, the lou<By expressed 
twenty of glorious but costly hostilities wish of the decided majority of the 
in the second, would liave been avoided; American citizens to declare war againsb 
and the national debt, instead of eight ^ 'iGreat Britain. So vehement was the 
hundred, would now have beoa^ under clamour that, on more than one ooca- 
two hundred millions sterling. The his- sion at that period, it was apparent 
tory of England, for the last hundred that the fedmalist party, to which h( 
and fifty years, has been nothing but a belonged, lutd lost the majority in the 
series of disasters in the first years of Chamber of Rex>resGntativesj and such 
hosbUities, in oonsequeacft of the absurd was the fury of the journals out of 
parsimony of the nation having starved doors, that he was openly accused of 
down lire military and naval establish- aspiring to the monarchy, and of being, 
raeuts to the lowest point during the '^liko the traitor Arnold, a spy sold to 
I«*eceding years of peace — often re- the English.” But Washinj^on, un- 
deemed, indeed, by glorious successes moved, pursued steadily his pacific 
in the end, when experience Itad taught ptdiey. Tlie horrors of the French 
the people the necessity of exertion; Revolution cooled the ardour of many 
but never uim(Ksoizq>anied with lasting of its ardent supporters on the other 
and burd^ufome eaepeases. side of the Atlantic; and one of the 

i. It wa» not surprising that the laetaotaof that groat man w'as to pa^, 
American people, after the glorious by his influence in Congress, which 
termhisiionof the wwr of indepondenoe, procured its passing there only by the 
flhotdd have retained a warm feeling casting vote of the President, a com- 
of gratitude toward their alliea, the merokl treaty with Great Britain, [««#«, 
Fiwaoh, and a strong degree of ani- Cfliap. xxi. § 83].t 
mosity towards remiss, the Eng- fi- But various causes oontributed, in 
Hsh. The enhghtmied and tndy patri- the course of the contest between Bng- 
otaoleadijas of this revolution, howe^^ land and Prance, at once to fnci'ease 
had diseemmeilt enough to perceive, the partiality of ths Americans to the 
])assions of the people^ latter country, and to bring aucfii im- 
w«i^lnB(vd!iwo£Fmooe,th«hinterest^ interests of its oithfiena into 

vmv indisiolnhly wound up with those jeopaady, as could haidly fail to involve 
of and they had greotuess of them in the dispiite. Under the in- 

popularity fiuence of the equal law of succession, 

, t i . , landed property was undergoing a con- 

* PirtfcuhwV when the soain Amerhs^m tinuol division, while the iumessing 
amy, tmder WOBfiingtpto, was by 

Howie Xsl^d, and might have f See the treaty, Irth November 179*, be- 

^53. vigorous advaue® tWecu Umt Britain and America, ia Mar- 
rasa, t. and Am, Beg, im. State 
vohxix. 173. , Papers, 29^. 
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en&rgy of the democratic multitude modern warfare, commenced with Mr 
was gtuduaUy destroying the majority Pox’s declaring the coasts of Franco 
of the conserrative party in Congress, and Holland, from Brest to the Elbe 
and fttigmenting the violence of the inclusive, in a state of blockade; which 
popular press in the country. Already was immediately followed by Napo- 
it had become painfully evident, -*-from Icon’s famous Berlin and Milan <iecrees, 
theconductofweAmericangovemment which retaliated upon the E^lish by 
on varknis occasions after Washington's declaring the British Islands in a state 
retirement from public life, but espe- of block^e, and authorising the seizure 
cially in the dispute which occurred and condemnation of any vessel on the 
with Prance in 1797^5 jxi consequence high seas bound from any British har- 
nf the sanguinary dectee of the Direc- boUr, and the confiscation of all Biritish 
tory, and ths readiness with which goods wherever they could be found. f 
they accommodated all their differences To this the English government replied 
witili that power in 1890, and subscribed by the not leiss famous Orders in Coun- 
the treaty of Morfontaine, which reoog* cil, which, on the preamble of the 
nised KapoleOn’s new maritime code, blockade of ihe British dominions es- 
and, in paniicular, stipulated that the tablished by the Berlin decree, declared 
Bag should cover the merchandise, and ** all the posts and places of Prance and 
that no article should be deemed oon<^ %er allies, from which, though not at 
trabond of war but arms and warlike war willi his Majesty, the British Bag 
stores — ^that their inclinations now ran is excluded, shall be subject to the 
violently irnfayour of the French side same restrictions, in respect of trade 
of the question, and that, right or and navigation, as if the some were 
wrong, fot their interest or against it, actually blockaded in the most strict 
they might be expected on the first and rigorous manner;, and that all trade 
crisis to take part with that power, [ankt in articles, produce or manufacture 
Chap. xxxm. § 14]. And with the usual of the saidOmmtries or colonies, shall 
tendency of mankind to attach them- be deemed unlawful, and all such ar- 
selves to names and not to things, this tides declared good prme." 
strong pa^ality for the French alliance, 7. It is difficult to say which of these 

which, originated in the common demo- violent decrees bore hardest upon neu- 
cratic feelings by which they both were tral powers, or was most subversive of 
animated, .and the Republican institu- Napoleon’s own favourite position, that 
tions which they both had established, Ihe flag should cover the merchandise, 
continued, France had passed over For, on the one hand, the French Bm- 
to the other side, Tho citizens of the peror declared that all vessels coming 
United States clamoured as loudly for from England or its colonies, or having 
a junction of their arms with those of English goods on board, should be 
the Or^t Empire, as they had-done for instantly seized and confiscated ; and 
oja aUianee, ofTensivo and defensive, on the other, the English government 
with the rising Republic. ^ at once declared the wh^e dominions 

6. Tha Berlin wd Milan decrees, and of France and its aRies* comprehending, 
British Orders in Council, however, after the treaty of Tilsit, nearly the 
taught the American commerce im- wholeof Europe,m,a8ta,teof 
mediately into collision with loth the , and all vessels bound for liny of ^ their ' 

harbours, or ^ying any of theh^ pro- 
poSBib^ that'so considerable a maritime duce on board, good and lawful pritiie. ' 
cmfid avoid taking an active part Between these opposite and confiiotinir 
Strife^ It bas. Jjeea already men- denunciations, it was hardly 'possibly 
tiqatfe^. huw fhat temple contest, disr for a- neutral, vesseh engaged^ in ^ 
tim|yt|^edby a de^^ of ranoour and carrying trade of' n;«y 
viq^i^' on both sides un|)aralleled in. to aymd ^nfieeation fium 

^ Aiilef,<?h/‘xxv^ J'l lS0,iai;''lsth JTanu- >: AtiU, ’Cb^p, 
ai!r,aiidS9lii O^bet : ,S0th Steptembor loot (s fully diSeuiWii attu ou ' 

1800. - both sides given. ^ 
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otlicr of the belligerent partie! . In mit, if it could possaibly be avoided, to 
eudi circumstances the Americans, iicttial injustice or loss of profit from 
•who.so adventurous spirit had enabled either of the belligerent powers, de- 
them to engross, during this long war, sired if possible to accommodate their 
nearly the whole carrying trade of the differences with France, and wreak their 
globe, had unquestionably the strongest spite on aristocra^oy, by uniting with 
gi'ound of complaint; but against whom that count^^ against Great Britain, 
was it properly to be directed ?— against This disposition soon appeared! in two 
British, who, by Mr Fox’s order, decisive pioceedings'. The British gov- 
declaro<l only the coast from the Elbe emment, in December 1S06, had con- 
to Brest in blockade, and supported eluded and ratified a treaty of amity, 
that declaration by a fleet of a thousand commerce, and navigation, with • the 
vessels of w^ar, which had long since American plenipotentiaiy in London ; 
swept everyhostileflagfrom the ocean? hut Mr Jefferson refused to nitify 
or the French, who, without a single it on the port of the States, and it 
ship of the line, and only a few fri^tes fell to the ground. Not long after,, 
at sea, had declared the whole Britisli, propositions were submitted by the 
empire, in every part of the world, in American government to Napoleon on 
blockade, and ^ its produce and matom- the subject of the Floridas, which they 
factures, wherever found, lawful prize? 'were desirous of acquiring from the 
If Mr Fox’s blockade of the Elb© and Spaniards, and regarding which they 
the Weaer, besides the harbours of tho wished a gusimntee from tlie Emperor, 
French channel, -was an unwarranted that, in the event of their being at- 
etrctch, even when supported by the t^ked by the English, he would use 
whole luivy of England, what was his influence with the Spaniards to 
Napoleon’s blockade of the whole Brit" obtain their cession. This Napoleon, 
ish empire, enforced only^W a few in the first instance, positively refused, 
frigates and sloops at sea ? " If, there- as he had an eye to those iKWisessions 
fore, the Americans suffered, as suffer for Joseph, as an ap^xmage to the crown 
they did, in this unparalleled strife, of Spain ; and ofterwanls an ambiguous 
tho party whicli was to blame was that answer was retumetl : but this repulse 
which first commenced this extraordi- had no effect in weakening Mr Jefi'er- 
naiy system of dedaiing blockades to son’s partiality for a French alliance, 
extend beyond the places actually in- 9* Meanwhile tho American govoni- 
vested by sea or land ; and of that ment took the most decisive measm-eS 
unheard-of extension Napoleon was for withdrawing their merchant vessels 
unquestionably the author. If the* from aggression on the part of either 
Americans had been really animated- of the belligerent powers. In the first 
by a desire in good faith to vindicate instiinoe, an angry message was com- 
the rights of neutrals, and restrain the municated to Congress by Mr J effbrson, 
o]^ession of belligerents, what they inveighing bitterly against the Bntish 
should have done was to have joined Orders in Council of January 1807, but 
tfieir arms to those of Great Britain, not breathing the slightest complaint 
in order to compd the return of the against Napoleon’s Berlin decree of 
French Emperor to' a more civilised November 1800^ to which they were 
method of warfare. ' merely a reply. On receipt of intelli- 

8, But these were, very lar from gence of the more extended British 
. being the views which ammatied Orders of 11th November 1807, he 
party now in poseession of power laid a general embargo on all vessels 
in ;1^e .United States^ Mr Jefferson was whatever in the Amei’ioan harbours, 
now president, and he was the oigan And this was followed; bn 1st March 
of the^emocraUe majority, which, for" 1808, by the substitution of a Non- 
get^)^ the wise inaxims(^ WaEddn intercourse Act for the emba^o, 

and fhe au^^prs. of American indepen- whereby all commercial transactions 
.^hdut being Inclined to sub- with either of the belligerent pow«s» 
VOL xii: 
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were^ absolnttely prohibited; but the 
epabaiigo was taken oU‘ as to the rest 
of the world This act, however, con- 
tained a clans© (§ 11) authorising the 
Fresident> by proclaznation, to renew 
the intercourse bettyeen America and 
either of the bolligeront pow^ which 
^ould first repeal their obnoarious 
Ordei*s in tUoimcil or Decrees. This 
UTon-mteroourso Act had the efifect of 
totally suspending the trade between 
America and Great Britain, and in- 
fiicting upon both these countries a 
loss tenfold greater than that suffered 
by France, with which the commercial 
intercourse of the United States was 
^together inconsiderable. 

10. In addition to the other causes 
of difference, unhappily already too nu- 
merous, which existed between Great 
Britain and the United States, an un- 
fortunate collision, attended with fatal 
consequences, ensued at soa. The 
Chesapeake, an American frigate, was 
cruising off Virginia, and was known 
to hiwe some English deserters on 
boord'y when she was hailed by the 
tieopard, of fifty-two guns, Captain 
Humphreys, who made a formal re- 
quisition for the men. The American 
Captain denied he had them, and re- 
fuel to admit the right of search; 
upon which Captain Hunajhreys fired 
a broadside, which killed and wounded 
several on board the Cliesapeake, where- 
upon she struck, and the deserters were 
found on board, taken to Halifax, and 
one executed. Ihe President upon 
this issued a proclamation, ordering 
all British ships of war to leave the 
harbours of the United States; but 
the Hkiglish government disavow^ the 
act> recalled Captain Humphreys, and 
offered %o make reparation, as the right 
of search, when applied to vessels of 
w&r, extended on|y to a requmtionf 
but couM not be carried into effbet by 
force- , 

f ; <|1. >of matters promised 

l^^hopea amicable adjustment ; 

bi^ as Jefferson noom eftar retired 
was sudoeeded in the 
by HrAEaduon, who 
larafeisiM ^ to adjust 

the Whkhy t6;^e enormous 

loss of^bqth^ hadml^n between Great 


[chap, xot 

Britain and the United States, Hr 
Erskine, envoy and minister plenipo- 
tentiary at Wariiington, deerried the 
opportune favourable for renewing 
the negotiations, and, if po^ible, re- 
storing that amicable intercourse be- 
tween the two countries on which their 
mutual welfare was so materially de- 
|)endent Acorrespondenceaccording^ 
ensued between Mr Krskine and Hr 
Smith, the American foreign secretary, 
in which it was expressly stated, that 
the Koh-intercourso Act had produced 
a state of equaliijy between the United 
States and the belligerent powers, and 
^at he accordingly offered public re- 
paration for the forcible taking of the 
men out of the American frigate Chesa- 
pea^, which had highly infiamed the 
national passions on both sides of the 
water. To this Mr Smith mode a teply 
in a similar amicable spirit; and in 
consequence, Mr Erskine on ,tlie l^th 
April wrote to Hr Smith, that ^‘his 
Majesty's Orders in Council, qf January 
and November 1807, will have been 
withdrawn, as respects the United 
States, on the 10th June next.” To 
which Mr Smith rejoined, that the 
Non-intercourse Act would be with- 
drawn, in virtue of the powers con- 
ferred on the President by the act es- 
tablishing it, from and ^ter the 10th 
June ; and a proclamation to that effect 
from Mm appeared the same day. 

12. This important change of tone 
»and concession had been obtained from 
the Americian govsmment by a distinct 
and serious threat, held out by the five 
northern states of the to break 

off from the oonfederooy if the Noa- 
intercouTse Act were ai^ longer epn- 
tinued in force. To all appearance,, 
therefore, the disputes ,wi^ America 
were now brought to a close ; md on 
the &ith that they were so, American 
vessels, in great numbers, poured into 
the British harboiuvtj and the eommer^ 
cial interoourse between fhe two coun- 
tries became more aoHve than ever. 
This auspicious state <ff.xipadteie, how- 
ever, was not destined to be of long 
oonrinuance. ^ conckding this ar- 
rangement wiih the United States, Mr 
Ersfcm© hod not only, weeded, but 
acted in Contradidtidn ,.to his instrdo- 
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tions ;* and although nothing co Aid 
more advantageous for Great Britain 
than, the renewal of a commercial in- 
tercourse with that t>ower, yet it was 
not by government deemed worth pur- 
ohaising by an abandonment, so far as 
the greatest carrying powor in existence 
was concerned, of the whple retaliatory 
policy of the Orders in Council. The 
English ministry, accordingly, refused 
to ratify this arrangenient ; a resolu- 
tion which, although fulfy justified in 
point of right by ifapoleoft's violence, 
and by Jlilr Erskine^s deviation from 
his instniclions, may now well be 
cu^racterised as one of the most un- 
fortunate^ in point of expediency, ever 
adopted by the British government; 
for it at once led to the renewal of the 
Non -intercourse Act of the United 
States; put an entire stop, for the 
next two years, to all commerce with 
that country; reduced the exjwrta of 
Great Britain fully a third* during the 
m(^ critical and im^rtant years of the 
war ; and* in its ultimate results, con- 
tributed to produce that unhappy irritar 
tion between the two countries which 
has never yet, notwithstanding 

strongbondsofmutual interest bywhich 
they are connected, been allayedf 
13. It may well be imaging what a 
storm indi^tioQ a«08S in the United 
States, when the intelligenoe of the re- 
fusal of the British government to ratify 
Mr Eiskine's convention was receiv- 
ed; and how prodigiously it strength-i 
en^ the hand s of the parity already in 


This was at first denied, in the 
Hnusa of Lords and CoUnnons; but on Feb- 
rujsuy S. 1810, Ifr Canning seconded a mo- 
tion of Mr Whitbread's Ibr produoUon of the 
instructions, which were aoootditigly hriHight 
forward and printed, and eoojpletely proved 
Hx Conning^a assertion, that they had been 
violated byJMr Brakiae. No further notion 
aoocrdingly, .;Wa8 taken of the subject in 
parliament.—^ Fari. M, xv, 3H: and 
.*4ntt.jR«y. 1810* p.m, 860. 

f Bxports n!OKn Ct'sat .Britain, dedored 
value . 

180d» . . £4i]^^74,«B8 

1807* - ’ . * / 

1808^ , . , . 87,'«7M08 ' 

1800, . ; , . , 4T,8rM9S 

1810, . . 

1811, . ;; . \ 83,800; 

1818. • . V . 41*m%84 

, 1818, ';^opii^ destroyed by fixe.'t' 

-"sJ'oaxBtf e ISreiiifwwi 1i 03. 


power, and supported by a decidad ma- 
jority in the nation, whicli was resolved 
at all hazards, and sgairist their most 
obvious interests, to involve tlie coun- 
try in a war with Great Britaia Mr 
Erakine, as a matter of course, was re- 
called, and Mr Jackson succeeded him 
as British envoy at Washington ; but 
his reception was such, from the vexy 
outset, as left little hope of an amicable 
termination of the dififerencos. From 
the President’s table, where the Eng- 
lish minister was treated with marked 
indifierenoe, if not studied insult, to 
the lowest alehouse, in the United 
States, there was noihing but ona 
storm of indignation against tho mon- 
strous arrogance of tJie British mari- 
time pretensions, and the duplicity and 
bad faith of their government Un- 
happily the elections for Gjugress took 
place during this whirlwind of passion, 
and such wus the ascendancy which tho 
democratic party acquired in the legis- 
lafciiro from this circumstance, that it 
was plain ail hopes of an acoonxmoda- 
tion were at an erwi Mr Jackson con- 
tinued, however, at the American capi- 
tal, striving to allay the prevailing in- 
dignation, and renew the negotiation 
where Mr Erskino had left it off But 
it was all in vain ; and aft^ a stomiy 
discussion of twenty-five days in the 
House of Representatives, it was deter- 
minetl, by a great majority, to break 
ofi:' all communication with the British 
envoy. In consequence, Mr Pinckn^* 
tho American envoy in London, was 
directed to request the recall of Mr 
Jackson, whose firmness the American 
government found themselves unable 
to overcome ; and this was at once ac- 
ceded to by the British administra- 
tion. And on the Ifith August, Mr 
Madison formally annoimced by proch^ 
mation, that as ^England had disa- 
vowed the acts of its minister, the oom- 
meree which had been renewed with 
that country, on the supposition that 
the . Orders in Oounoil were nrepealed, 
mui^ be agmn subjected, tm the whole 
operation of the Non-intorooUtse Act- 


iWch had been stmpended.*’ ^ 

14. Meanwhile ‘ the maririme dls^. 
pnte, «o iarag the Ordersin Council and 
deMes of Nepolson were concerned^ 
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Boemo^ reduced, aa between Ame- were filled with Fi’ench vessels, which 
rica and both these powers, to a mere were, for the most part, fitted out aa 
point of etiquette who should give in privateers, and did considerable mie* 
firsts England had constantly declared, chipf to British shipping. Matteim 
both ill diplomatic notes and speeches seemed to Im broiight to a point, by a 
by her ministers in parliament, that collision vrhich soon after took place 
the Orders in Council were retaliatory between a Brltisli and American ship 
measures only ; and that as sooh as the of war. On the Ifith May, a most gal- 
French Emperor would recall the Ber- , lant officer, Captain Binghani, in the 
liii and Milan decrees, they should bo Little Bell^ of eighteen guns, fell in 
rei>ealed. On the other hand, Napo- with the American frigate Pj^ident, 
leon formally declared, through M. of forty-four?^* The latter gave chase 
Champagny, that ** if England recalls to the former, without either apparent- 
her blockade of Fnmco, the Emperor ly being well aware to what nation the 
will recall his blockade of England ; if other belonged ; and when they were 
England withdraws her Orders in within hail, each i»rty asked the other 
Council of 11th November 1807, the to what nation they belonged. Butbe- 
Mjilan decree will fall of itself.” And fort an answer could be received, or at 
to complete the whole, America had least hjpard, the American frigate fired 
adready solemnly stated in the Non- a broadside, which was immediately re- 
intercourse Act, and Mr Madison had turned. The action imw went on with 
acted in terms of it by his declamtion great vigour on both sides, and was 
of 19th April 1 809, that if either France maintained with the most heroic valour 
orEnglaod would repeal their obnoxious by the ’Bi‘ifcish against such fearful 
decrees, the non-intercourse •would im- odds for half an hour, when, during a 
mediately cease with respect to the suspension of a few* seconds, the hail- 
country making such concession. And ing was renewed, and as soon as it was 
this assurance was again renewed by understood what they were, both ships 
the American kgislaturci, in a bifl drew off, and the action cem'd. Cap- 
brought forward in Jauuaiy 1810, tain Kodgers, of the President, next 
whion passed by a large majority. It morning sent a polite measage to Cap- 
aeems difficult to account, therefore, tain Bingham, regretting what liad oc- 
for the cdutinued adherence to the curred, and offering all' assistance in 
rigorotis system of maritime warfare his power, which ^vas declined, and the 
on "tih® I«trt of either of the belligerent ships returned •to their respective bar- 
jwwors, and especially of Great Britain, hours : the Little. Belt hod thirty-two 
wh^i had such vital commercial inter- 1 » men killed and woimded. The official 
•ests dependent on adjusting matters accounts of the two commander^, as is 
with America, and so little to gain usual in such cases, differed as to which 
eitlier in honour or pi’ofit from a con- began the action, each alleging that the 
test 'With that i)ower. But notwith- other fired the first shot; but in thin 
jStanding all this, Uie misunderstanding ^matter there la an ^icle of real evi- 
aeem®<l to increase rather than dimiu- deuce, which seems decisive. It is 
ish : and on 1st March, Mr Pinck- hardly credible that a slobp with 
' ney> in a* formal audience, took leave of eighten guns and one hundred .imd 
. the pjfnee-IUgent, not without, on his twenly-two, then, would provoke a 
' own aimisaibu, moat emphatic ex- contest with a frigate of forty-rtur, 
prep^iqns on the part of his royal high- manned by four hundred, ’ ' • * 

neegj, of restore amicable re- 16. NotwithErtaadhig this coUlrion, 

l^tibn$ trilih the United States, ' the gantry ' displayed In which by 
. , , th it Ws g^erally Captain Bingham and Iris prtwb^ei^ 

f^^pture with America was a strong naSonal feeling , in Great Bri^* 
entirely ^re the tain, and proportionauyetkSperartdth^ 
of fhis opinion^ that the In- Americans, the EngUsh goverinhent 
Jptoce was ^eiily re- made one more attempt to adjustf^e 
the!4^ narboura differences between the two ^uhtries, 
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by sending out Mr Foster as envoy pearance of an Ameriean force, the 
plenipotentiary to the United States, whole of Canada would, as a xuatter 
The aShirs of the Chesapeake and , the of course, hdl into their hands. With 
Littie Belt were easily adjusted, and in this view, in the beginning of Ax)ri]l, a 
fact constituted completesets-offagainst general embargo was laid by Congress 
each other, as both had originated in upon all the vessels in the harbours of 
the huger vessel attacking tlio smaller the United Shites for ninety daj^s — a. 
to enforce the right of search. Both measure which they hoped would at 
had been satisfactorily arranged^ by once prevent intelligence of their pre- 
each goyemmont disclaiming tl^at right parations from reaching Groat Britain, 
whoa exercised by the armed vessel of and furnish themselves with the means, 
one nation against an armed vessel of from their extensive coujiinei'cial navy, 
another. The seizure of Florida by of manning their vessels of war. The 
America, which htvd recently before bettor to work the representatives up 
taken place during the distracted state to the desired point of fermentation, 
of Spain, to whicli it belonged/ Wixs the President sbon after laid before 
justified by the Americans on the them copies of certain documents, tend- 
ground tliat it was an appendage of ing to stir up a separation of the north- 
Louisiana, which they had acquired by em provinces from the federal union, 
purchase j and it was j>rop 08 ed to dis- found on Captain Henry, who had been 
ciisa the title with the Siiauish govern- despatched by Sir James Craig, gov- 
meilt) as soon as that governmeni emor of Canada, into Massachusetts,, 
should be re-esbiblished. More seri- without the knowledge of the govem- 
ous subjects of difierence iirose in the mont at home. To such a pitc^i wero' 
right of search, strenuously insisted they tmnsported, that a bill was briiught 
for by the British government, and as into Congi\jss, and seriously entertained, 
stoutly resisted by Qie American ; and the object of which wiisto declare every 
the Orders in C<mncil, which the Bi’it- person a pirate ^ and puni^iable with 
ish government still declined to re- death, wdio, under pretenpe of a corn- 
call, and the revocation of which tlie mission from any foreign {>ower, sliould 
Americans, with reai^on, maintained impress upon the high seas any native 
wiua an indispensable preliminary to of the United States; and to ^ve 
any accommodation. little favour- every such impressed seaman a right 
able, in the close of the yeai", was the to at.tuch, in the hands of anp British 
aspect of the negotiation, that the Pre- subject, or of anp debtor to anp British 
aident’s speech, in December, to Con- subject, a sum equal to thirty dollaiia 
grass, contained a recommendation to a-month during the, whole period of his 
raise ten, thousand regular trooi^ aud detention. This violent bill, worthy 
fifty thousand militia j and the vehe- of the wonst days of the Frencli Revo- 
naent temper of the legislatui’e so, lution, actually i>assed a third reading. 
Jar outstripped^ the more measured of tlie House of Representatives, and 
inarch of tlie executive, that the imm- was ouly lost in the Senate, 
bers voted were, % a! majority of one 18. When such was the temper of 
, hundred and nine to twenty-two, in- the ruling party in the United States,, 
creased to twenty-five thousand regular it is unneccesBaiy to follow out ulterior 
^opsyandjit was a^^d praise an im- measures, or discuss the objects of 
mediate loan of tefi millions of dollars, complaint ostensibly put forth as the 
. ( 13F< , Tbe^ pbject , of the Americans in cause of the war. On the I8th of Juno 
ijms ^inrecipitatihg hostilities ’ was ; to an act passed both houses, by a majo- 
secuu^ the capture df the, homeward- riiy of seventy-nine to foi^^nine, de- 
botttid West fleet, which was ex- clarlng the actual existence oi war be- 
pcci^ tp cj:^ the Atlantic in May or 'tween Gmt Britain knd America ; and 
, before the British government hostilitjes were immediately brdei^Vto 
was so, for aware of their designs os to be com:penced. , ijor did the Am^* 
have prepared a convoy ; and they can gov^nment make any attemjpti, to* 
made no doubt, that on the first ap- recede from these hostile actfi^ 
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intelligence anived a few weekti after 
tJiifit resolution, and before war had 
commenced, tiiat, by an Order in Coun* 
cil, the British goveimnient liad actu- 
ally repealed i}te pnvhm orders^ so that 
the ostensible ground of complaint 
against this country was removed [ante, 

, Chap. LXiv. § 124.] Great events were 
about to take place when the Ameri- 
cans thus thrust themselves into the 
contest. Three days after, 'Wellington 
crossed the Agueda to commence the 
iyamanca campaign : six days after, 
Kapoleon parsed Niemen on his 
march to Moscow. No cause of com- 
plaint or hostility now remained ; for 
although the ri^ht of search exorcised 
by the British, in conformity with the 
common maritime law of mitions, may 
havpafibrdeda fit subject for romom 
strance and adjustment, it wa.s no 
ground for immediate hostilitios. But 
on war they were determined, and to 
war thoy went. And thus had Ame- 
rica, the greatest republic in existence, 
and which had ever proclaimed its at- 
tachment to the cause of freedom in 
aU nations, the disgra-ce of going to war 
with Great Britain, then the last re- 
fuge of liberty in the civilised world, 
when their only ground of complaint 
against it had bt^n removed : and of 
aUying their arms with those of France, 
at the very moment of its commencing 
its unjust crusade against Russia, and 
straining eveiy nerve criish in the 
Old World the last vestige of Conti- 
nental independence. 

19, When the Tilling paity in Aine- 
i^ca was thus resolved, per fas aut ne/as ^ , 
io phinge into a war with England, it 
may naturally be asked, What prepara- 
tions hy they mode for sustaining a 
. with that formidable foe ? They 

Imew ihat Great Britain was the great- 
power m existence; that 
h^ a hundred ships of the line 
■ that a, thousand 

mp8 of war bore the royal ; they 
li^ere aware that iier anmes hod 
^t^hed a i Vast dom^n in Xn^lia, 
Jong on eqdd 

termi In the .PeniiMiinJa with the con- 
quentiir'nf 'oontinen-tM^ IJarcfA'i/Xhey 
had 1^ pz^parmg %'t3i0'whKr’fdf:;lour 
years r«inGe 1807, iiad beeti the 


^tference between them find the Eng- 
lish government, that their intercourse 
with Gieat Britain had been almost 
entirely suspended. Almost all their 
trading vessels, several thousand in 
number, were at sea, and lay exposed 
in every quarter of tlie globe to the 
innumerable cruisers and privateers of 
the enemy whom they were thus aa?i- 
oua to provoke. What preparations, 
then, had a republic, embracing eight 
millions of souls within its territoiy, so 
vehemently bent on war, and having 
had so many years to m^^ter its forces, 
actually made for a contest of, the most 
impassioned character with such a naval 
and militiuy power? Why, they had 
in 1811 four frigates and eight sloops 
in coiibnission,* being the very time 
when the collision of the PrGisid.entaDd 
Little Belt took place: and in 1812, 
when the war broke out,+ their whole 
naval force afloat in ordinary, and build- 
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ing for the ocean and the Canadiili'i lakee, 
was eight fri^tes and twelve sloops; 
w'hile their military forqe cmiounted to 
the stupendous number of twenty-four 
thousand soldiei-s, not ohe*half of whom 
were yet disciplined, or in a oonditioh 
to take the field. 

20. It is liard to say whether this ex- 
traordinary want of foresight, and sway 
of l>assion, in the American people and 
‘government, or the girnt things which, 
with such inconsiderable mmns, they 
actually <lid, during the war, arc the 
most worthy of meditation. It demon- 
strated, on the one hand, how marvel- 
ions is the fjwwttciancd and want of con- 
sideration in democratic communities; 
how blindly they rush into war with- 
out any preparation either to ip-sureits 
Success or aveit' its dangers ; how ob- 
fitinaloly they resist fill propositions in 
time of peace to incur even the most 
inconsiderable immediate burdens to 
guard against future calamity; how 
vehemently, at the aniu© time, they 
can bo actuated by the warlike pas- 
sions ; and with what force, when so 
excited, tliey impel their government 
iut© the perilous chances of arms witli- 
out the slightest proptiration, and when 
calamity, widespread and unljouuded, 
is certain to follow the adoption of a 
measure thus wholly unjirovided for. 
On the otlier hand, Uie gallant and ex- 


mainder Wore eifiicfont for their vales, though 
the Adatu» requirod ©xtousfverepairs beforo 
eho could be sunt to sea. It follows that 
America woe about to engage in a war with 
Iw much tho greatest maiitime power that 
the world ever saw, possessing herself bub 
. emIjrUg vmtU <m the oemn, 0/ which 

vxre o/u cUfM iMt tAan frigatn. At this 
time, tile merchant vessels of tho tTnibed 
States wei-Q spi^oad over the whole earth. No 
other instance can bo found of so gj'oat a 
stake in shipping, with a protection so ut- 
terly inadeqjpato. In addition to her vast 
superiority m ships, (Sveat Britain possessed 
her iebmdsux the West ludies, IMvnuda. and 
BoliHfix, as poi-cs refitting and places of 
refttge for nrises; while on the port of Amo- 
tltOHgh there were tnwnerona ports, all 
wArb iuiblo to be blockaded the mment an 
miglit oboose to send a force of two 
UtttM>l;baitlA ships and one fiigate to ooe 
poiht^ fiAr it is nob to be coitoealod that 
three- tsfCHieckod eldpe could have driven 
' tbA wliole of the pubUe eiulsing marine of 
Aniaviea before them at the time of which 
we are Bistorv ^ bbe 

, d»i«^(eaa Jfaey, a 19 T, 


traordinafy achievements, both of the 
American navy and army, during the 
contest’ which followed,, are no less 
worthy of cc)njside]*ation, as domon- 
stmtiug how far individual energy and 
valour can overcome the most serious 
difficulties, 'and the tendency of demo- 
cratic institutions to compensate, by 
the vigour they communicate to liio 
peoifie, the consequences of the debility 
and want of foresight which they im- 
print upon the government. 

2L The first exploits of the Ameri- 
can anny, though such as might nati;i- 
rally have been expected fi'om the total 
want of preparation on the part of the|r 
government or people for a w'ar, were, 
nevcithole®?, very different from what 
the noisy demderats who had driven 
the nation into it had anticipated. 
Early in July, Oeiicral Hull invaded 
Upper (Canada with a force of two 
Uioiisaud five hundred men, having 
crossed the Detroit, and mai*chod to 
Sandwdeh in that province. He there 
issued a proclamation, in which he 
expressed entire confidence of success, 
and threatened a war of exterminabioo 
if the savages wore employod in roaiat- 
ing the invasion. His next operations 
were directed against Fort Amherst- 
burg, but he was ropulstxl in three.dif- 
fci-ent attempts to cross the river Can- 
ard, near which it shinds ; and Gene- 
ral Brock, having collected a force of 
seven hundred British regulars And 
militia, and six hundred auxiliary Da* 
dians, not only relieved that Fort, 
but eomi)elled Hull to retire to Fort 
Detroit, on the American aide of the 
St Lawrence, where he was soon after 
invested by (3fenei‘al Bidck. Batteriea 
having been oonstroctod, and a fire 
opened, prepamtions were made for an 
assault ; to prevent which General Hull 
capitulated, with nearly two th6n$and 
five hundi’ed men and thirty j^ces of 
cannon — a proud troifiiy to have been 
taken, with tho fort of Detroit, by a 
British force of no more than seven 
hundted men, including militia,- and 
six hundred auxiliary Indians. At the 
same time thn British canting the diA* 
tout fixH of Michihnsiclunac, of grext 
consequ^nbe as cutting off the com« 
m^eatbn between; tf]^ Amerh^ond 
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their Indian allies in the Michigan ter- peror of Prance, every action of whose 
ritory. life had been an attempt to eftect the 

22. This early and glorious success extinction of all vestiges of freedom ; 
had the most powerful eifect in in- th^t the repeal of the Orders in Coun- 
creasing the spirit and energy of the cU had removed the only legitimate ob- 
militia of Up^r Canada, the ihhabi- ject of complaint against the British 
tanta of which, of British origin, and government; andthat^ if any attempts 
strongly animated With patriotic and were made to introduce French troops 
nationsd feelings^ had taken up arms into the United States, they would re- 
universally to repel the hated invasion gaid them as enemies.* Nor were 
of their republican neighbours. Anar- toese declarations condned to mere 
mistice had been ^horUy before agreed verbal menaces ; for two of the states, 
to between Sir George Prevost, the Connecticut and Massachusetts, openly 
British governor of Canada, and Gene- refu£$ed to send their contingents, or to 
i-al Dearoom, the Americaii command- impose the taxes which had been voted 
er-in-chief on the northern frontier, in by Congress ; and symptoms of a dc- 
the hope that the repeal of the Orders cided intention to break off from the 
in Council, of which intelligence had confederacy were already evinced in 
pow been received, would, by removing the four . northern states, comprising 
toe only real ground of quaiTel between New York and the most ojmleut and 
toe two countries, have led to a ter- powerful ix)rtionB of the Union, 
mination of hostilities. But in this 23. The American government, how- 

hoi>e, how I'eosonable soever, they were ever, were noways intimidated either by 
disappointed. The American govern- the bad success of their anus in Qmada, 
ment, impelled by the democratic con- or by toe menaces of the northern ])ro- 
Btituencies, had not yet abandoned their vinces of the Union. Later in the sea- 
visions of Canadian conquest, and they son they assembled a oonsiderablo forco 
not only disavowed the armistice, but in the neighbourhood of Niagara; and, 
deteimined upon a vigorous prosecu- on the 13th October, General Wads- 
tion of the contest. As this determina- worth crossed over with thirteen hun- 
tion, however, unveiled the real mo- dred men, and made an attack on the 
tives which had led to the war, and de- British jwsitiqn of Queenstown. Gene- 
monstrated that the Orders in Council ral Brock immediately hastened to the 
had been a mere pretext, it gave rise to spot ; and, while gallantly checriqg on 
the mo.st violent dissatisfaction in the the grenadiers of the 49to, he fell mor- 
northern provinces of the Union, who tally wounded, and soon after died* 
were likely, frtrni their dependence upon Discoui’aged by this los^ the British 
British commerce, to be too greatest fell Imck, and the position "was lost, 
sufferers by the contest. So far did But this succes.s of too enemy was of 
thu proceed, that many memorials short duration.. Keinforoements, con*^ 
were addressed to the President from sisting portly of regular troops partly 
these states, in which they set forth, of militia, came up to toeir aid, of whom 
that they contem^dated with ahW- General Sheaffe bad now assumed the 
rence an alliance with the present Em- command ; and a combined attack was 

* *‘On the subject of any Fronoh connec- that It was undoj taken oh motives entire!}*' 
tipn we have mode up our minds. Wo will iu distinct irom those hitherto avowed ; opd 
no event assist in uniting the Bepnhlic of w’e contemplate with abhorrence the possl- 
Amerito with the military despotism of bility even of an alliauce Hvith the present 
France; V We will have no connootiou with Emperor of France, every action of whose 
herj^^les or her power. If her armed life has demonstrated that the attainment, 
tree#* tmder whatever name or chm^ter, by any means, of universal empire, and the 
should tome here, we will them as consequent extinction of every vestige Of 

cnomim^'^Meiwi'ial frm in fi’©edom.areibosoloobjeotsofhisSnceasaril^'‘ 

^ unbounded.* and reaiomoloss ambition/^ 

‘*Wb<itotohetraincd to consider the deters JUsohiiom of Thirtjt-fotir Cltie» and Covtntyi» 
mlnatoi# persist In the wai^. ailer offeltd e/tAe Haia of Nm York^ adopted at a niMfinp 
toe 'tovocatiou of the British Or- iaUl at Albantf, 17th and 18tb Septcnlbev 
dorttwClKmneil bad been received; as ^ proof 1S12. Amwi Aepisfer, 1812^ p» 201. 
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rtiade on the American force by the 
•Rn glifth trooi>s and artillery in front 
and on one flank, in all about eight 
hundred men, while Norton, the Indian 
chief, with a considerable body of sav- 
ages, menaced their other extremity. 
This well-laid attack jwoved entirely 
successful. After a short conflict the 
Americans were totally defeated; their 
commander, General Wadsworih, with 
nine hundred men, being m^e pri- 
soners, with one gun and two colours 
tilken, and two hundred killed and 
wounded ; While the total loss of the 
British and their gallant Canadian com- 
rades did not exceed seventy men. At 
the same time Brigado-Major IJvaus, 
from Fort George on the Canadian side 
of the river, opened so heavy a Are on 
Fort Niagaiu on the opposite side, that 
the enemy were compelled to evacuate 
the fort. This victory, important and 
decisive as it proved, was dearly pur- 
chased by the loss of General Brock — 
an officer of equal suavity and firmness 
in civil administration, and energy and 
valour in war; and to whose worth, 
well known on both sides of the frrm- 
tier, 'the honourable testimony was 
borne of minute-guns being discharged 
during his funeral, alike by the Ameri- 
can and the BrltifiJi batteries. 

2i. Irritated, rather tiian discouraged, 
by ihose repeated and disgraceful fail- 
ures, the Americajis now strained eveiy 
nerve to augment their naval fbrees on 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, and rein- 
forced General Dearborn, who com- 
manded their ti'oops on tliq frontier of 
Lower Canada, so considerably, that by 
the middle of November he was at the 
head of ten thousand men. At the 
same timeGeneral Smythliad five thou- 
sand, chiefly militia, mi tho Niagara 
frontier; and they had augmented their 
fleet on Lake Ontario to such a degree, 
that the British flotilla was i^nable to 
face it, which gave them the entire com- 
mand of the lake. Encouraged by tins 
favourable state of affiiirs, which they 
were aware might be turned the other 
way before spring, they resolved, not- 
withstanding the lateness and incle- 
mency of the season, to make a com- 
'bhmd attack on the British posBesaions 
hbih in the upper and lower provinces. 


Early on the morning of the 28th Nd- 
vembor, accordingly, General Smyth 
commenced the invasion of Upper 
Canada, by crossing the St Lawrence, 
between Chippewa and Fort Erie, with 
about five hundred men ; but they 
were received in so vigorous a maimer 
by a small British detachment under 
Colonel Bishop, that they were repulsed 
with severe loss. About the'same time, 
General Dearborn commenced a syste- 
matic attack on Lower Canada ; but 
the militia and regular forces of that 
province, under General Prevost, turned 
out with such alacrityi and in such for- 
midable numbers, that he withdrew 
without making any serious progress, 
and jmt his army into winter-quarters 
in the neighbourhood of Plattsbur^g. 
Thus the invasion of the Canadas, from 
which tho Americans expected so much, 
and in the hope of which being success- 
ful they had mainly engaged in the 
war, terminated this year in nothing 
but discomfiture and (usgrace. 

26. But if the Americans were un- 
successful on one element, they met 
with extraordinary and unlooked-for 
triumphs on another; which 'excited 
the greater sensation, that they shook 
the general belief which at that time 
prev^od of Britishinvincibility at-sea, 
and opened up, to the jealousy of other 
nations at our commercial greatness, 
hopes of its overthrow at no distant 
I)eriod, I’lie first action which took 
place after war was declared, was ^be- 
tween the British frigate Belvidcra, and 
the American frigate President. The 
British vessel, commanded by Captain 
Byron, was in charge of a large fleet of 
West India merchintmen on their way 
home ; and Captain Rodgers came up 
with her on the 23d Jiine, with a squad- 
ron of three frigates and two sloops, 
which immediately gave chase, and a 
running fight ensued which lasted for 
a whole day, each party losing two^id- 
twenty mem But the result was fav- 
ourable to the British, whose guns wore 
pointed whih great skfll, and produced 
a surprising effect, as the American, 
equad^n failed in taking the single 
English frigate, and the whole 
ch^tmen escaped untouched. Aii^r a 
cruise of. seventy days, the American 
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equadi^ returned topoit, having oxdy 
. captoed seven mercliaatmen ,ia that 
although they fell upon the Brit' 
commetoe when wholly unaware of 
hoai^ities having comnienced. 

26. iShoxily ^er, the Oozistitution 
was cha^d' by a equadi-ou of British 
Idgatcs headed by the Africa of sixty- 
four gimS; and escaped after a most in- 
teresting chase, in which great skill and 
ability were displayed on both sides. 
But in the next action the result was 
very difieroht. The Constitution fell 
m on the 19ili August witli the Over* 
ri^re, Cap^a Baeres, and a most ob- 
stmate action took place. The Ame- 
rican frigate was decidedly superior, 
both ia the number and weight of its 
guns, .and the number of its crew ; * 
but notwithstanding'that disadvantage, 
Captain Dacres maintained a close fight, 
yard-arm to yard-aim, for upwards of an 
hour, with, his formidable antagonist 
At the end of that tiine, hpweycr, Ids 
vessel was a perfect' wreck, wholly dis- 
masted, rolling about in the trough of 
a tempestuous sea, incapable of making 
any fur:thei' resistance, with seventy- 
nine men killed and wounded, includ- 
ing among the latter Captain Bacrcs 
himself, and thirty shots in the hull 
below water-mark ;* while the Constitu- 
tion had only seven killed and as many 
wounded. In these circumstances fur- 
ther resistance was evidently hopeless, 
and the English colours were mourn- 
fully lowered to the broad pendant of 
^ir eihahcipated oiOfspring. 

' 27. Hardly bad the English recover- 

* The relative force on the two eides was 
asfidktwa;-- 

. UiINtlMV. GMUtitlSioB. 

, Broad^de guns, . , 24 28 

HTseright iulhs., . . 517 768 

CfteW* ..... 244 m 

^ TO)^ ... . 1092 1033 

Vt, 104 ; and Ccorso, ii, 190, 200. 

, Doom." says the American aui 

jaslldt, *^l'ostnopmfesaional^oputafc^1W^lbyhis 
he had ncm^odbta alUpina xnoanor 




ve been as empabis 
the Con- 
than 

he nantd- 

to, lit u bdiaved; pm 
d ■ reai^tiye 


ed from the shock of this unwonted 
naval disaster, when other blow® of the 
same description succeeded each other 
with stunning rapidity. On the mght 
of the 16tli October, the British sloop 
Frolic of eighteen guns fell in with the 
American brig Wasp, of tbe same num- 
ber of guns, but considerably superior 
both in weight of metal, tonnage, and 
crew.f The crew of the Frolic were 
labouring to repair their rigging, which 
had been severely damaged the day be- 
fore in a gale, when the aetion com- 
menced, and was kept up with equal 
skill and spirit on both sides. But the 
rigging of the British vessel was in so 
slmttered a condition, from the effect 
of the previous storm, tliat in ten min- 
utes she lay on unmanageable log in the 
water, w'hioh gave her opponent such 
an advantage, that in twenty minutes 
more she was compelled to strike. This 
disaster, however, except in so far os 
the moi^ iuHuence of the triumph to 
the American arms was concerned, was 
speedily repaired ; for a few hours after 
the action, the Poictiers of seventy-four 
guns hove in sight, and at once C£^ 
tured the Wasp, and recaptured the 
Frolic, the captain of which, in just 
testimony of liis valour, was continued 
in the command. 

2S. But a more serious disaster soon 
oceuiTed. On tho 25th October, tlie 
American frigate tTnited States hove 
in sig^t of the British frigate Mace- 
donian. As usual on all wese occa- 
sions, the American ves^ was impenor 
by nemrlya hsdl, in tonnage,, cr^^iand 
weight of guns.:^ From the very cosn* 
mencement of the 4»mibat, which for 
sometime woi at long-shot onIy> it was 
evident that the Amerios^ were cut- 
ting the British to with' 
paratively Utile loss oh their aide; aiad 
when at lec^ %e Eq$;)i8h comimaider 
succeeded in, engag^ the , iA 


t 0ts>s„ broadside* . ■ \ 

Ctew. > . . . 

Tons. ‘ ^ m m 
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close fight, which Commodore Decatur 
of the United Shitea willingly joined 
ill, the auperiority of the enemy^a fire 
was such that the Macedonian was 
soondi.smawted— slie had received near- 
ly a hundred shuts in her bull, and her 
lower tier of guns, owing to the rolling 
of the vessel ina tempesiutdiaeea, were 
under water, while a thiid of her crew 
w^ere killed or wounded. On the other 
hand, the American vessel, having no 
sail which sli© could not set except 
her mizzen-topsail, remained^ perfectly 
steady. Even in these desperate cir- 
cumstances, however^ the native spirit 
of British seamen did not desert them; 
as a last resoui-ce, an attempt was made 
to carry the enemy by boarding ; and 
the moment this intei^tion was ‘an- 
nounced, evciy man who could move 
was on deck, several of whom had lost 
an ann but a few minutes before in the 
cockpit; and the universal cry was, 

** Let us conquer or die.” At this mo- 
ment, however, the fore-brace was shot 
away, and the yard, swinging round, 
threw the vessel upon the wind, so that 
boarding was itnpoSHiblo. Tlio United 
States then stood athwart the bows of 
the Macedonian without firing a gun, 
and parsed on out of shot It ms at 
first supposed she was making off by 
the British sailors, who loudly cheered. 
But this was only to refill her cartridges, 
which had been eiq>ended ; and soon 
tacking, she took up a raking position 
across s^rn 6f her now defenceless 
an^onist, and soon compelled her to 
strike her ooloam. The superiority of 
the Ameriean force, as well as her 
weight of ifietal, was then very appar- 
ent; for this Macedonian liad 
thirty^ehr'lcffled and sixty-eight wound- 
ed, me Unite#' States had only five 
■killed and s^eh badly wounded. 

29. Nor waa tld,e iihe hist of tho dis- 
comfitures whach 'sffc this period befell 
the British navy. The Java, fbr^-six 
guns, Iwd sailed from Bpithead oh the 
jSthKovemher, with a motley creVp- of 
three hiixxdred and ninety-seven peiS- 
' SOW, of whom were i 

; and On the ^th 
they^dii^hpi^ six broadsides oUt t^nk 
catte^g^, ' bmng the first that the 
xuajoniy of ih© orew had ever assisted 


in firing. Captain Lambert, who com- 
mand^ her, had warmly remonstrated 
against this wretched ship-complement, 
declaring that with such people he waa 
not only no match for an American of 
superior, but hardly for a Frenchman 
of equal sise. But all the answer he 
got from the Admiralty was, that ** a 
voyage to tlie East Indies and back 
would make a good crew.” Obliged to 
submit, the 'English captain sot sXil, 
and, on the 28th December, fell in with 
the Amcricaai frigate Constitution ; 
add, notwithstanding the su])erior bulk 
and weight of his antagonist,* and the 
wretched condition of his crew, Cap- 
tain Lanjbert immediately made up to 
the enemy, although nineteen of hhf 
men were away with a priae he had 
shortly before imwle. The Constitu- 
tion at first stood away under all sail 
before the wind, to gain the distance at 
which the American gunnery was so 
deatnuiiive; but, finding the British 
frigate gained upon her, she shortened 
sail, aud, placing herself under the lee- 
bow of the Java, a close action imme- 
diately commenced. The first broad- 
side of the English frigate told with 
such effect on tho American hull that 
the latter wore to get away ; but the 
skilful Englishman woi-e also, and a 
running fight ensued for a consider- 
able time, during which Captain Lam- 
bert’s superiority of seamani^ip was 
very apjjarent. 

30. After a desultory engagement of 
this sort for foHy minutes, during 
which the Java, notwithstanding 
superior weight of the enemy’s metal, 
had suffered very little, the two vessels 
came within pistol-shc^, and & 
determined action ensued Captain 
Lambert now resolved on boarding ; 

Comparative force of the two vese^ 

JfkA,’ Qimtilvtjoib 

Broadside guns, . . 84 

Weight— ibss . . fil7 m 

Crew-Musn ouly, . S44 ' 4SU 

>ns, .... im ym 

,^AUiDa^ Vi. 1^. and 194; andCaoritE, U. 2^> 

** Tho saxne peculiarity /"says Cooper^ ** at- 
tended, this eumliat aabad 
two btbar eases of fiiigata actions. In all the 
ttdwci the Anihriusn vwWjls were superiw 
to. ; but in all throa il$e 

diflfipp^ce it\ **'^***^^J^;g^ ^ 
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but just as be mabiug prepajEtions 
foP (doing so, ^be foremast of the Java 
fell a tremendous crash, brealung 
in the forecastle and covering the deck, 
and soon after the main^topmast came 
down also ; and, to complete their mis- 
fortunes, Captain Lambert fell, mor- 
tally wounded, The command now 
devolved on Lieutenant Clmds ; but he 
found the vessel perfectly unmanage- 
able, and the wpeck of the masts falling 
over on one side, almost every dis- 
charge set the vessel on hre. Still the 
action continued with the most detlir* 
mined resolution ; but at length, after 
it had lasted three hours and a half, 
the Java was found to be lupidly sink- 
ing, while the Constitution had as- 
sumed a Hiking position, where ever^’^ 
shot told, and not a gun could be 
brought to bear on her. In these des- 
perate circumshmees Lieutenant Chads 
at length struck ; and tlie vessel was 
so disabled that, soon as the crew 
were taken out, the American captaiD . 
blew her up, In this dosiJemte and 
unequal engagement, the Java had 
twenty-two kille<i, and one hundred 
and two wounded;* the Constitution 
ton killed, and ioiiy wounded. Cap- 
tain Bainbridge treated the officers 
most generously, though his conduct 
io the crew was unnecessarily severe ; ; 
a conduct which contrasted with that i 
qf Captpin Hull, the former captain of 
the (Tonstitutiob, and Captain Decatur 
of the United states, who had treated 
their prisoners of all ranks with the 
courtesy which is ever the accompani- 
ment of heroic min<hs. 

81, Another action between , smaller 
vessels, but terminating in the same 
took place on the X4th Febru- 
ary 1818, between the British sloop 
and the American brig Hornet, 
hemisrn displayed on both side's in 
this abt^on pevor was suipassod. A midship- 
ndan. Hr Eoela, a bo^ thirteen years of age, 
had I^Alegshet awaytl and suffored amputa- 
tloUv . He amcidasly inquired, after the ao- 
tionW^oy^r whether the vessel had sirude; 
and se^ng Aaldp's ^our spiiiiad, ovef hbn, 
thelit%hemsmw mieaniy mlhe Saw it was 
an He dira ne^t day. The 

boatswam« |l9t^ntpb1e, had bie,h«md shot 
away, and he wounded above tlie elbow ; 

but no sooner waa' the tourniquet put on 
than be luurt«)|iad bn tek* to ohe^ lus com - 1 
lideswithhlsypeiuhoording. I 


In this, as in ah the previous instances 
whei-e the Americans had plrovcd suc- 
cessful, the s;aperiority on their side 
was y^' decided ;+ but the' action 
which ensued was, nevertheless, of the 
most bloody and destructive kind. It 
laj^ted an hour an/l a half ; at the end 
of which iihie, the efieot of the Ameri- 
can's fire was, such thiit the Peacock 
wfiB found to be in’ a sinking state. A' 
signal of distress was immocliately 
hoisted, which was answered with 
praiseworthy humanity by the brave 
Americans, and eveiy efiEbrt was made 
by the crews of both vessels to save 
the disabled ship But, nctwithstond- 
ing all their efiorts, she went down in 
a few minutes, with thirteen of her 
own crow and three of the Hornet's, 
who were engiiged in the noble act of 
striving to save their enemies. 

32. No words can convey an ade- 
quate idea of the impression which 
the successive capture of these three 
frigates and two sloops made, not only 
in Great Britain and America^ but over 
the whole civilised world. The tri* 
umphs of the Britirix navy, for above a 
ccntuiy, hod been so uninterrupted, 
and the moral influence the nation had 
in consequence acouired had become 
BO prodigioxis, that it was generally 
believed, both at homo and abroad, 
that they were invincible, and that no 
other nation hod any chance of sucoesa 
in combating them bn the ocean, except 
with the most decided superiority of 
force. When,' therefore, it wts seen 
that, in repeated instances of combats 
of single vessels of the same chise 
against each other, the ships' of . 
United States hadpi^vedvictoriou^ the 
English were stunned by the fdiock 
of an earthquake ; the ^nericans 
immeasurably, and wilji gqod recus^qn; 
elated ; and theother nation^ in Euii^pe 
thought Ibey discerned kt l&dt 'i&O 
small black doud arising bver the 
ocean, which ^to involf e the Britidi 
inai?it^e poiwer in dcstni^bm 

t Comparative ^ 
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jjiftjorily of men in the Continental 
states, ever governed by Hio 'event, ntt4 
incapable of just diactimination, took 
jio trouble to inquire wheth^ or not 
Ihe vessels opposed to ea(4i. other had 
been equally matched* but joined in 
one universal choni^ of exultation at 
the defeat of a nation vrhich had so 
long been the object of their avowed 
dread and secret jealousv* And it was 
generally said, apparently not without 
reason, that a naval power which, with 
the commixnd only of four frigates and 

g \i 8loo|)B, had in so short a time 
ieved such successes, might look 
forward at no distant period, when its 
navy was enlaiged, to wresting from 
Great Britain the sceptre of the ocean. 

33. In truth, the succession of dis- 
asters, like all calamities which occur 
in such numbers together as to be ob- 
viously beyond, the effect of chance, 
gave much subject for serious reflec- 
tion, not merely to the heedless multi- 
tude, hut to reflecting statesmen. It 
was now painfully evident that the 
English were not invincible on their 
favourite element; that foresight in 
preparation, as well as energy in action, 
were neces^ry to sustain their for- 
tunes ; and that, if these were neglect- 
ed, they hail ho exemption from the 
common lot of hmrianity. The few 
who looked beyond the mere surface of 
things, saw, indeed, to what cause the 
disasters had been owing. The British 
gpvemmeut, maintaining a hundred 
ships, of the line, and five hundred 
smaller vessels actually in commission, 
and carrying on war at once in every 
q^rter of tbe globe, could not by pos- 
sibility man theit ves^ls with the same 
picked and s^led crews as the Ameri- 
cans, who ha(!^merely a few frigates 
and sloops tp fftoutiromthe resources 
of a great 'commercial navy. The 
fr^tes and lbj% of the tl!nited states, 
huilt with extraordhwiiy shill and in a^ 
peculiar mahner, to. which there was 
ubpar^lel in wer^ at 

once too swift saffers to‘ be oveftoken 
, ship^ of ihe lino, aead of too heavy 
metal' to be a fair match for fria^es 
nominally of the same class. '%hiB 
p^qlkrity in me comrtitutiQn of titieir 
. vei&cls had been wholly overlooked by 


the Admiralty, who anticipated no 
danger frota so diminutive a marine 
os that of the United States, though 
it was well known, and had been the 
subject of anxious solicitude to bet- 
ter-informed individuals in the com- 
munity,* 

34. But, admittin&the full weight of 
these curoumstanccs, it was plain that a 
new era in naval warfare had arisen, 
since the English came to contend with 
their Anglo-Saxon brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The very 
faqt of the comparison which they so 
anxiously instituted w'ith their Ameri- 
cjin antagonists, and the superiority on 
the part of the latter, in weight of 
metal and strength of crews, m the 
encounters which had taken place, 
which they justly pointed out, forded 
decisive proof of this. With the 
French and Si)aniards, they had been 
accustomed to look only to the class of 
vessels, and never to count guns. In 
seamanship, the British , sailors, inured 
to the storms of every quarter of the 
globe, might justly claim an equality 
with the Americans, similarly instruct- 
ed, and a superiority to the mstriners 
of any other country in the globe. 
But iu the practice of gunneiy, e.spo- 
cially at a distance, it was very evident 
that they were, at that moment, liieir 
inferiors ; experience had now proved, 
that long-continued and unexamxflod 
success had produced its wonted effect 
in relaxing the bands of British naval 
preparation ; and that they had much 
uee<rto recollect that, in the language 
of the ancient conquerors of the wprld, 
the word for an dpay was derived from 
the verb to exercise,T 

* In 1808, four years bofbre the Atnorlcaii 
war broke out, the author well x«collccts 
hearing his uncle, the late Br Gregory of 
Bdinburgh, who paid onoommoo attention 
to naval affairs, say, ** Tho Amoricans arc 
building long forty-Mx gun ffigates, .widch 
really carry fifty-rix or sixty guns ; when 
our forty^fours com# to meet them, you will 
hear SQxnething uew^ some , of theses days." 
In England, as in every othbr constitutional 
monarchy, tlie intelligonce end infonnatloxi 
of enlij^tened Indlvidnids generally precede 
those of goverhtndnt or puwe fimctionaries. 
If the direction of offiirs could, b# oouflned 
to ncr'A nr thoee whom' they can in- 
fluence, no wh»e wouW 

t to exercise;** 
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Tn thU, as in othor coses, how- 
ever, it soon appeared, that as taucU na 
unbroken )>ro8|)erity is poniiciouH, ao 
occAHional disasior is beuoficial to nth- 
tipns, provided only that the |)atnotic 
spirit is not extinct in their xnembeivi, 
or the generous feelinge Inivied under 
the weight of eeyish indulgence. The 
surviving olficerfl who Ua4 commandod 
in the voshuIs which had been token 
were all tri('d by coiirt-nurtml, honour- 
ably acc|uittcd, and imniediatolv aft<T 
eiui>loyed anew. Tins wos going to 
work in the right spirit; there wh 
no attonipt to ©elect a second iiyng to be 
tho oxpialoiy victim for popular oiani- 
our or uiinisterial nogloct. The mo«<l 
Vigorous efforts were made by the Ad- 
miralty, at once to stren/jlhcu tin* 
squadrons on the co.i.st ot Aioerica, 
and to fit out single shijis, which 
might, from their size, ci(‘ws, itnd 
weight of metal, really ho a miitr h for 
the gigantic fiigatcs whit h the railed 
States had sent forth to prowl through 
the deeji. Several vessels were com- 
menced tm ihe model of the AnuTioan 
frigates juul sloops, which had heim 
found by experience so s witt ui s liling 
and formidable in (votion ; aud secret 
iustructiuns wore given to the ct)m- 
nmudeii^of veisolsonthe North Ameri- 
can station, not tfO hazard an cucoun 
tor with an opponent uonmully ot the 
same class, unless there was someth tug 
like a rmd as woll as an ap|iareut 
equalitj" betw eon them, tlreater enr-e 
Was, at the same time, taken in iho 
selection of crews : a larger projioriion 
of men was given to the cannon on 
board ; and oiders were issued for the 
fi^equont (•xercise of tlie men in holi 
practico, both wiili small arms and 
great guns,— a point of vital iin])ort- 
ance in na^ W^are, but one w*hich 
had hitherto bean in an unimcouutablo 
n^anner neglected, with a vciy few 


exceptions, in all tho departments in 
the British navy. 

86. The good offoots of these im- 
proveinonts speedily appeared in the 
next naval tuitions which ensued. Sir 
John lk>rhisp Warren, who commanded 
on the North Amei'icnn station, estab- 
liHlied a vigildut blockade of the har- 
bours of the United State*? ; iht'ir 
commiTCe was soon entirely ruined; 
the immont»o caiT^nng trade they had 
HO long conducted elij»r»od from their 
hands , * and hucU was the oonsoquou^e 
of tills upon their zuiiionul finances, 
which deiiended almost entirely on 
custom-house duties, that the public 
revenue had sunk, Htiico tU(' contest 
had commenced, from tw eniy four mil- 
lions of dollars annually to eight mil- 
liona Pciralysed in this manner, in 
the fiinewH of war, by the first reaulta 
of the Htruggle, the American gfivem- 
merit were in no condition to augment 
their expenditure; and notwithatand- 
ing the enthusitunii v/hich tht*ir glori- 
ous auccoftsos hail excited in the coun- 
try, no MtU‘uij>t WHH made by Oungrese, 
during tho yaar 1812, to incre«iH<‘ their 
naval force In the begiuniiig of the 
next jear, however, they {massed two 
acts, the one authoriping the build 
ing of four Heveuty-four giin-thipR, 
and lour of forty-four ; ©nd in Maarch, 
aix aiidiiitmal slooiw were ordered 
to be built for the ocean ; and for 
the lakes, as many as the public sece* 
vice might require. But a verycem- 
sidembJe period might be expected to 
elapse before these vossols could be 
I'oady for soo, and meantime thoir trade 
was desti^yed and the danger immi- 
nent. A close blockade of all their 
harbours was maintained by the Brit- 
ish : tho bays of tlio 0heBa}>eak6 and 
ill© Delaware were scoured by Admiral 
Oockbum at the head of a light <<quad- 
ron fitted out for that purpeae; mud 
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vmdijs landings, by bodies of niSi’ines, 
•W'es'e effected along their shores ; wliich, 
besides doing considerable danaage to 
their naval stores and arsttlmls, ke]^ the 
towns on the coast in a constant state 
of alarm. 

37. Among the many officers in the 
British navy who ardently desired to 
meet, even on inferior terms, but with 
an adequate crew, with the American 
forty-four gun frigates, was CAJPTAra 
BnoEE of the Shjmnon. This able 
officer commanded a frigate {Merced for 
thirty-eight gims^ but really mounting 
fifty-two ; and,.eontrai'y to the general 
practice in the British navy, he had for 
many years trained the ciew, whom^ 
by admimble management, he had 
brought to the highest state of disci- 
pllne and subordination, to the practice 
of ball-firing with then* great guns. 
Being stationed off Boston^ where the 
Gheaapeate of forty-nine guns, under 
Captain Lawrence, had passed the win- 
ter, Captain Bi'oke, to render the com- 
liat equal, sent away his consoH, the 
Tened^, of equal strength with his own 
vessel, with instructions not to letuni 
for three weeks ; and when she was 
fairly out of sight, he stood in to the 
mouth of the harbour, and sent a chal- 
lex^e, couched in the most courteous 
to&s, to fhe Captain of the Ohesa- 
pesAe, stating the exact amount of his 
force, and inviting him to single com- 
bat for the honour of their respective 
flags.* Having, dospatdbed this letter, 
Oapta^ Broke, with colmirs flying, lay 
dose in to $| 0 si^n lighthouse ; and soon 
the Chesapwe was under weigh, mir- 

' * “ As the Chesapeake iq^peare to be now 
ready for I tequeSt you will do me the 
favour to meet the Shoanou with her, ship 
to «htp;'to try the fortunes of our respective 
flags. All ioEtermption shall bo provided 
t^ipst ..I entreat you, not to imagine 
that I tjsn urged by mere potBonal to 
the widi cf meeting tho Ohesapoako : wo 
have bdth hoblinr tnotivos. Tou W0l feel it 
aia oQXDpIlfnent^ if t say, that the mult of 
ourmeeuQg may be idiemost grateful service 
.1 mk isendor to my country’; and I doubt 
not that ,youv stgually confident of sucoobs, 
will fbdooxWine^ that it is only by repeat- 
ed trli»x)ph)i in flvendiw&at. that you oaii 

fbr the ]m of thattmde'tt 
/ sau :no lougsr proteot. lihvottr me with a 
speedy reply ; weare-shortof provisions and 
wafeer^ au(kiaixu)tremain1(nig hQiw.^-^Avm 
vhm ' ^ 


rounded by numerous biirgea and plea- 
sure -boats, w'hi(di, amidst loud cheers, 
accompanied her some way out to what 
they deemed a certain victory. Cap- 
tain Lawrenee of the Chesapeake had 
not rooeived Captaiu Broke’s challenge 
when he stood out; but ho was too 
brave a man to shun an offered combat 
on e<.{ual terms ; and such was the con- 
fidence which the inhabitimts of Boston 
entertained of his - siiccesB, tliat they 
had prepared u public supper to greet 
the victors on their return, with thoar 
jeriBonere, to, the htirbour. 

38. Meanwhile, Captain Broke at the 
mast-head was anxiously watching the 
movements of the American frigate, 
and beheld with a thrill of delight, 
such as the brave only can know, first 
her fore-topsail, tlieu her other top- 
sails loosed and sliecied home, and soon 
after a sighal-gun fired, the tox)gallant 
sails loosed and set, and at length the 
vessel under weigh, and standing out 
with a light air for the bay. The order 
to clear for action was immediately 
given on board the Bhonnon, and as 
promptly obeyed; and ^Hoon the, two 
vessels neared, the Shannon clewing Up 
her foresail, and with hea* mamtojpBail 
braced flat, under a light breeae from 
the shore, that the Chesapeake might 
overtake her. The American came gal- 
lantly down with three fi^e flying, on 
one of which vt^-ia inscribed, Saffowi^ 
rights and free trade.” The Shannon 
had a union-jack at the fore^xnast, and 
an old rusty blue ensign at the mizten 
peak, and two other ensigna rolkd up 
and ready to be hojsted, if either of 
these should be shot away. Her heavy 
giimB were loaded altematdy wiith two 
round^ot and a lumdred and fifty 
musket-balls, and with one round and 
one double -headed fibiot in each gum 
At a <]tuarteEr Ao six the enemy hauled 
up wrthin two hunched yards, :«£ ihe 
Shasndn^s weather beam, and her crew 
gave three cheers, Broke 

thereupon haran^ed his meh,> telling 
them that that day would .decide the 
superiority of Badtkh seamen, when 
properly trained, bver those of o^ier , 

nations ; and that the Shas^n would 
^owitowhoenihe boasting ^tho Amc; 
ricans would be put an end to whfia 
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they were opposed to on^^ual forae. 
Ifoud. cheera foWowed .thM gaUant apf 
peal ; and the two ehipe :beingf now not 
more than a atone-throw asunder, tne 
order waa given to the^crew of 
Shannon to oumnlence firiiu^, 

, 39. Slowly, and with deliberate idm, 
the Britiah gime were, minted and ,dis> 
oharged aucceaeively at the 
.ligate as she passed, receirinig, at the 
eanie tiine> h^ bro^side, which was 
di^vered at once, and with grdat effect. 
But the Shaimon’s guns, admirably 
direoted# soon injured the Chesapeake’s 
riggihg, as well as n^le dreadful havoc 
Among her men ; and after two or three 
broadsides had in this manner been ex- 
changed, the Chesapeake, attempting 
to haul her foresail up, fell on board 
the Shannon, whoso stai’board bower- 
^cborlocked with her mizzen channels. 
In this situation the great guns ceasod 
firing, except the Shannon’s two after- 
most guns, thirty-two j^ounder carron- 
ades, XoadiKl with grape and round-shot, 
Whiph. soon beat in the stemports of 
the Chesapeake, and, sweeping the deck, 
•drove the men from their quarters. 
For a few minutes a sharp fire of mus- 
ketiy was kept up by the pmines on 
both sides ; but ere long Captain Broke, 
observing that the Americans we^e not 
standipg to. their guns, ordered the two 
ehipe to he. Joshed together, and the 
bo^ohs to jb© called up from below. 
Mr Stevebs, the Bhanuon’s boatswain, 
A Vfiterau V^ho had foug^it in Rodney^a 
action, irnniedmtely set about making 
the* ships fast, outside the Shannon’s 
bulwark; and while so employ^ he 
bjad ,his leR awu« which held on to tlxe. 
jr's rigging, hacked off by repeated 
^ts from their marines, and his 
... Jr,ihjarWy wounded with musketry 

e L^itihe tops ; but, in spite of all, he 
Iiistei^..^e ships together, with 
^ ri^t ere his h()ld relaxed in 
de^' of heroism worthy of 

de, , however, the. brave 
^wrenoe and seveital other 
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oMoers in the Chesapeake were wound- 
ed^ Apd Captain Broke, at the heed of 
thp boarttei leapt upon the,0heso- 
peoke’a quartmdec on which soareely 
an ;American yms to be seen. The men 
quickly following, the seamen bn the 
gangways, twept/jfiyo In number, were, 
after a desperate st^gle^ overpowered 
or driven below, and the second party 
of boarders havipg how come forward 
amidst loud cheers, the hatchways 
wei’e closed down, and a sharp fire 
opened upon the marines in the tops, 
who kept, up a destrhetiye discharge of 
musketry. The aailomfw>ni the Ca- 
non’s fore-yard, headed by Mr Smith, 
at the same time forced, weir way up 
to the Chesapealce’a main-yard, and 
thence to her tops, whlfeh in a few min- 
utes were cleared. ’ Captain Broke at 
this moment was furi^sly assailed by 
three American aailoha, who had pre- 
viously submitted ; he eucoeeded in par- 
rying a thrust at his b^ceast,. but was 
immediately after knofcked down by 
tbe but-end of a muslcet. . As he rosj^, 
he had the satisfaction of seeix^, in his 
own words, “ the Ameriem fl&g hajUled 
down, and the proud old Britim Union 
floating triumjhantly over it ” So ra- 
pid was the action, that fifteen minutes 
only elapsed from the time the (irst 
gun was fired, till the Chesapeake tvas 
entirely in the hands uf the Britislx. 
Unhappily Lieutenant Ws^tt, who haul- 
ed down the enemas Qplours, not hav- 
ing immediately succeed in hmsting 
the British above it, wns killed^^ith 
two of hie men, by a disohm^e of 
ketzy from the n>arii^^in 

the belief ih# the still con- 

tinued. in this ihprt period, the 
Chesapeake had. suabd^d, ^ 
fo^t^^- seven killecl and ninety -bigjib 
woi^edr^ dreadful proof of the.adr 
mbable tmaing in ,t{ie : 
anhsj, both small whibh lke 

Shannbniei people . ;, St»e 

loss of viotm 

it amounted tp ttrehty*&te iafled 
fifty-nine woimdjd,,«v/ f . : ,'Vy'4' 

trii msnu temiit nec prihs dinflsii; 
manum amittsm: sum " 
dsstrO, navum 
et msam quum amistMei; 
moreu jiavem detlnuiVW^ 

Bewidantiml it the hersWj 
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41; no single 6pmbat, Ije- 

twe^^n 'vesMsiofe of war ever produced so 
great a moral impression as this ,did» 
Soth in the United St^ktes and' the 
British island8^ The inheno^s had 
fallen into the fault of ihe'British} and 
begun to think thema^ves, from their 
extraprdinaiyiniccei^, invincible in na- 
val wa^a^; the Engl^, unaccustomed 
to disasters at se^ hade almost begun 
to fear that their long career of glory 
on the ocean was drawing to a close 
when they sustained such repeated de- 
feats from a mariihne force so diminu- 
tive os that of the United^States. Pro- 
portionally 'gi^t was the despondency 
on one side and joy On the other, when 
the resp.lt of this action, where an a{)- 
pi'Oach to an equality for the fiiet time 
obtained between the combatants, and 
due attention had been paid in both 
cases to thdr txnhdng, explained at 
once to ,what Causes the former dis- 
adders' h^ been ;0wi2ig5 The effect 
in restoring public Confidence in Great 
Britain in tne efficiency of the navy 
was immense *, and the feelings of every 
right-thinking man in the country went 
along with government when they made 
Captmn Broke a baronet The brave 
victor brought ids prize, amidst ^e 
loud cheem of the inhabitants and 


sailors in the harbour, who manned 
©very spar of their vessels, into Halifax, 
where Captain l^awience soon after 
breathed h!s last, M was buried with 
military honour ili presence Of all the 
British officer on, the station, who un- 
covered as noble antagonist was 
lowered into'^O^^grave. 

43, No 101% period elapsed before it 

alone this haVal imfere ad- 
> tJmt' th© old superiority of the 

Brirish h^ temiSined uhimpaired. 
The, British bi% Boxer, <€ fourteen 
indeed 

^ «ixt 0 ^^gi& and one htmdred and 




twenty men ; the former defect of in- 
adequate manni]% having paralysed all 
the efforts ' of devoted > valour, which 
proved fatal to the comnianders of 
both vessels^ who were killed during 
its continuance. But on the next oc- 
casion, when anything like equality of 
force exjated, the'result was m favour 
of the British, On the 14th August 
the PeUcan, British brig of eighteen 
guns, met .the American brig Ar^ of 
twenty ; and as the crew of the latter 
w’as somewhat superior, and the broad- 
side weight of metal a little in favour 
of the former, the combatants were 
very nearly matched.^ The aotlen 
soon became extremely warm] and 
before it had lasted many minutes, 
Captain Allen of the Aig^ was severe- 
ly wounded, and the rigging of his 
vessel so much cut up that me com- 
mand of it was lost, At length, after 
a gallant resistance, the Pelican Suc- 
ceeded in raking the Argus, and short- 
ly after carried her by l^aiding. The 
Argus had. six killed and eighteen 
wounde<i ; the Pelican two killed and 
five wounded. This action was the 
more remarkable that it took place off 
St David’s, in the mouth of the Irish 
Channel. 

43. Various operations were under- 
taken this summer in Ohesape^e l^y 
by the BritLsh squadron, under the 
command of Sir John Borlase War- 
ren, but they were not attended wi^ 
any remarkable success. An attack on 
Craney Island, which the Americanshad 
fortified, failed from the water being 
found too shallow, when the bbats ap- 
proached the shore, tb admit of the 
troops^being landed ; hut soihe gallant 
boat enterprises against a<hooners 6£ 
the enemy had previously been success- 
ful. The Britikh were consoled for 
this check by th4 victorious issue of 
an attack made by Sir Bidney Beck- 
with, with a strong body of marines, on 
an American post and battery at Hamp- 
ton, whidi was quickly stowned two 
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6$^ aftdPy imdi . alt ito gAus ta3£:«ii. 

aotn 6i vrevQ cdtiimitt€Kl 

«iii Itie heat of 

lha gaire im to 

f^liDg in Wia Onitled 
Shortly alter, two line brlga’, 
^ Anationda mA Atlaa^ the of 
.teh, the kttor ml d^teen giih«» wore 
taken in Ocreooke heiE^our hy the boats 
imd marines ol the iK|ttad]^ii under 
Ideatenant Wist|d^ Captain Sen< 
he(iise in the MlHbitt} whioh ground' 
ed in the most gallantly beat 

off an attadk by e cloud of American 
gtmbiCiln $ and at length, when the 
^^dij tWi .made off with one as his 
pdae,.tb '^e great mortification of the 
itfoWd on ehore^ who had hastened to 
wteiim .what they deemed a certain 
t^tDty. The Ameijoan squadron of 
Irigatis put io sea from New York, 
but was dpeedily pursued by the Brit- 
ish of superior strength, and 
blockaded in New London. Upon the 
, tsfhcdey although the oper^ons in the 
Ctwmiieake and Delaware bays were 
attended with any great results, 
they had the effect of completely 
Ifes^oyrng the trade of the most 6our- 
iiMng harbours in the United States ; 
and^schsibly demonstrated to the people i 
the folly of the war in which they had | 
nmgaged, in which, without the slight- j 
Old hope of teiritorkl aggrandisement, 

' they were undCigoing the realities of j 
blockade national insult, and 
^fmmercia} rniit 

4A The opemtions by land during 
idhe ypr ISIS were conducted on a 
. . than in the preceding 

' and though they terminabr 

ed, imcn the whole, gloriously for the 
yst tlie contest was more 
f ^ success more rarlous. The 

inters of the contest, yet 
in the Benin- 1 

that could 
of WeUiiigton, ' 

' ^ the Ckn- j 


<^nhdence reposed in valU although 
mi the Americans had now Mmumulatea 
» reonsiderable force on :^e frontier, 
the struggle was more, violent, and 
vhrtmiyake^ The 

govettiment ai;WaS^^ had rushed 
mto the contest wholly unprepared, 
aBke by land and sea, to mountain it, 
and they Imd, fh consequence, sustained 
nothing bat disaster on the former 
dement; and if, on the ktter^ they 
met with extraordinary success, it was 
entirely owing to the hardihood and 
skill or their seamen^ coupled with the 
dispersion of the Milsn force, and 
the accidental ignorant of the English 
government of the stmeture and sise 
of the American frigates. But the 
national passions were now roused in 
the United States, and great efforts 
w^ere made to prosecute &e War with 
vigour. It has been aheady noticed, 
that four additional ships the line 
and fom* sloops Were ordered to be 
'built, and a loan of sutteen million 
dollars was contracted for, at seven 
and a half per cent And in order 
excite the ardour of ^<dr own, imd, if 
possible, shake the fidelity of British 
seamen, the war was lustided, in an 
j elaborate report presented by the com- 
; mittee of feneign rektdons to Cerngbsss^ 
i and approved of by them, entimy on 
the ground of ihe i%ht claimed' by the 
I English goveniment to seatch lor ^ and 
; reclaim British subjects on board df 
Amertcan v«Ms. llik they dedfareid 
they were dettnmined at sdl lumuds to 
resist, shouM they rtand alone ip , the 


contest for to wupmil to arms 'M de* 
fence of a asid ho ky thhhi down 
without securl^ IL wemd be oonsid^ 
ered in no othhr ligihir, ilian lib a 
quynnent of it** , ' ‘ 

45 . Tlm drrtoperatioha 
paig;& in Canada proved \sh!^mk^^ 
lortunate'to 
and ml 
' within 

attack t\Jrt Betro^ ih; 
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this irrtag^o»/thaji he hastily assembled With.^ theses howeveir, ho made a stout 
a body of tye hundred r^lars of /the resistauee in tha woods and thickets, 
4M. vegimtot and miHtia, behigt ^he in theoonvse of which the grenadiers 
Olengariy PeneihleB,. imd , six huwBed of the 8th . regiment lost more than 
Indians, and ooxhnaehee^ an^e^^ uph half thehr ihunben He wak at last 
on the invaders two afterwaads overpowered, and compelled to fall bach 
with' such vigour, that alter a sharp to the town, which was not fortified; 
action^ in which Wi^ester lost three and at a short, distamce' Imm it was a 
hundr^ men, he was, obliged to oapi^ Ihrge xmgddm of powdw, which eac- 
tulate, with thirty^two offtoWs mtd hve ploded as the assailants were advancing 
hund^ men. Shortly after, Cclonal to tha^ittack. Two huxwlrsd of them^ 
M'Bozmell, with two ctompanies of the with general Pike their commander, 
Glengany Fencibles, and two of the were blown into the air by this catas- 
8th, oonvertedafeigned attack, whiehhe trophe, and a few of. the British; hut 
w^ordered to make on Port Ogden- the walls were thrown down by the 
biirg, inte» a teal ona The assault was ehock, and the defences were nn whgmr 
made under eir<mmetanoesoftheutmost maintainable, while at the mma tiine 
diihculty: deep snow janpeded the assail- Cliauncey, with his flotilla, had worked 
ants at every, step, and the American his way into the harbour. 8^3le«ICb, 
marksmen, from behind their defences, therefore, wisely availed himself of 
kept up a veiy heavy Are ; but the gab the consternation produced among the 
hintry of the British overcame every ob^ Americans by the explosion, to e^t 
Stacie, and the fort was carried with his retreat in the direoUon of Kingston, 
elevjsn gUM, fdl its stores, and two armed with the whole regulars who remained , 
schooners m the harbour. imhurt, about four hundred, in 

46. But a. far more material success ber. And tliough the enemy seised 
soon consoled, the Americans for their the public stores that were lisft, in the , 
I'cvors^ !»)r tode&tig^ble exertions, place, they re-embarked in such haste 
during the i/^ater, they bad augmented that they were aR abandoned ; and, by 
their bhval force in SacAettsHarbour so their own admission, the odiy trophi^ 
conaidembly, ihs^ihe British squadron they brought away were **a stand of 
oh l^ake OnWio #as no longer a match colours and a human scalp. Ame- 
for them* ! Jfor ie this surprising ; for ricans, however, made three hundred of 
the Ainei^ioank built their ships at their themllitia prlsonere, who were liberated 
own doors^ with aU . ^&eir materisJs at on their parole ; an equal number Were 
hand; while the British, from the loi^ killed and wounded on idther aide in 
/iB^sfport of timber to. England, had not the action ; and the British irestained 
« evai wood in some plaore near the a severe loss in a hu^e ship crn> the 
; nbores, in abundance, and were obliged stocks, and extensive nam stor^whioh 
to bring all their naval stores from they were obliged to bum to fl^vent 
Chfret them from fading into the,mom/a 

comiiuted %it each gun, before it was hands; 

kun<dt^ p^'theMes,;h^ 47. The American squadron, after 

sand pom^ ^ Enooumged by this oir- this suooe^ sailed away' to 3a8kett*s 
CTunstoC^ thesAmerirens itted opt Haj^our for reinfore^ents, in ordtw 
an' seventeen hundred to prosecute rimir ultennr <>neiwrions ; 

men, SlaCkStt's Bfaw-' «<ud meanwhae Cbhmri l^roeW, cross- 

vessels,' ing lAke Erie, made a- dash nine 
; jasd'Hvfco ,vda^ '^aJterwarda '< efireted a ‘ , hundred regularsend ndlit^ahdtwelv© 
^as4b!^^^af^ a ri«lrp nhnISot, at lbe hundred Indiaa^ atiQ^nerel Hamaon, 
md'fore' tlh?re i^ lay with his division laear the 

of on the Ameriisari 

in a preltionf'sfepej^lthened; by 
:,ipwn^ M that.f.quirter r- /shuld; bbridmuses«d batteriesi'which' d#el. 




lie 


himd]^ strong, under General 
a|>proioliad to jEkid Harrisap> «n4 
&s1i> byi^,euddsn;Sttack,.caiid«d 
of to iElrjitiahL UtteH«a.,,,|^a1^4o^ 
. {oUowed up tl^ 'kuoo^ 

too nowfever, theo^ wginp^ts were 
stuiTouiu^ hy to British and Indians, 
and after a deemerate struggle totally 
defeiG^d; with to loss of two hundred 
Idlled and wounded^ and five hundred 
prisoners, whUn the English lost only 
fifteen killed and forty4ve wounded. 

4iSt Meanwhile, a considerable rein- 
loneemto of. Sailors having reached 
to British side of Lake Ontario^ the 
equaton on thfM* under their able 
a^ gOlWt Sir James Yeo, with 
sevun htn^d^d troops on board under 
. Sir, George Brevost, was enabled to put 
to s^ from Kingston ; and a combined 
ettto by land and water was attempted 
on Sackett's Barbour, the pnncij>al 
naval .establishment of the enemy on 
that inland aea. The expedition ex- 
great interest on both sides of 
to ^ter, and the most sangtiine hopes 
wore entertained by tho British, that 
iti would lead to the destruction of 
this growing and formidable navpl 
estab^ment of the enemy. Those 
hopes, however, were disappointed. 
The troops landed, indeed; and, after 
some sharp skhmishing, advanced over 
. a narrow isthmus, connecting to island 
on which toy had landed with the 
nndnSand.,^ Though the British were 
,iOi;^iy wven hundred strong, and the 
4-torxcanSr in to absence of their 
' jrce, about twelve hun^b^ed ; 

I whole American militia took 
on to first discharge, and 
; in the loopholed block- 

hotS^. the regulars, not more 

^ ton ^W'.hWred strong, tt) sustain 
;t|he o^:^bs»h'i iTibe militia rallied, l^w- 
" blockhouses wiu<dx 

\ to isthmus 

“hi to troops were advancing, 

> , toy h®IJt up w^ BO 
rto bayest of to 

'V'V'-.'*'' ^ ' 

I;, to®\f'il4to.*he^.d 
' ed.'Wfil&'Wa.^isWr.'to' 
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be . passed.* Meanwhile, the utmost 
terror pnevmled among to Americans 
ifi to , first moment of 
akumoi their qtoars actually ^aet to 
toir navitd stcil^ouses; arsenal, and 
barracks; which ..w^ speedily con- 
sumed. iShUe to , flames were yet 
burning, hawev^, Colonel Toottle, 
with a reinfotoment of six hundred 
militia, was appro^ldug to American 
works. The, were reduced to 

three hundred .and,, fifty mon, by to 
terrible discharges ;grapo and mus- 
ketry which issued, from • they 
had not a single gun to beat ddWn to 
palisades, or silence the 
non ; and tho fleet pould not approach 
the shore to co-opamto,ia to attack, 
owing to adverse winda . In these cir- 
cumstance!^ ultimate auccass was hope- 
less, and, in fiwt, to' capture of the 
place-must have bean, ifiamoto^ly fol- 
lowed by the surrender of the , handful 
of British who rematod for to as^'^t. 
Prevost, therefore> wisely drew off his 
forces and returned tp to Britud^ shore, 
where he was immetotely itoailed with , 
.that vehement acrimony which, in that 
country, never Mis to attend want of 
success, even when, from deficiency of 
force, it had been Srispx to 
taiuable.t , , 

$0, The principal AmerxOap foto 
on Lake Ontario, wbput 
strong, Ws at this junbturi|;ipngaged 
in an attapl^ ..Geor^; at to 

western extremity -erf the lake,, Bsyly 
in to morning of to 
combined attack was by the naval 

and military forces, ph stronghold; 

* The Author has i*i tihtis 

recordiog this .deCtidve to%(ce of peraemd 
gallantry on topart of mr toto Frevos^ 
which ho gives on to toimmo&ydthis brave 
aud valued frkttids, BObe^t 

K'Bowall, oelobrated for his fgtopt dtooe 
pf MlchilmacjlEmac. In 
marshtod and ltd the (n, 

sault,andmrAUanHW*^ ^ 
his heroic 



Wtiro 
toAui 
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tKeIorm«rutfiJerihebomnkndtiiK!om-l Bttving recov^ired from this disaster, 
inodote Chauncey, thef latter led lay I>wbbrn; a^fojtoight after, sent out 
General Dearborn. G^e^ Ylnfoeiit^ an ex^^edition of eix men to 

who commanded ^British in'tih^i dbdod^ li which was 

quarter, coxild not ijc^lbter 4bove nine posted at 'a jdluie celled Beivers* Dams, 
hundred eoldiore ; but' wft^ this hand- a few QueSnstOwn. I'hey 

ful of men he mide e'n^t ^lant wore soon ‘beset bh their road through 
resistance, until at^'lehgl^ the Works, the woods by Captain Kerr, with a 
especially on the lake j^nt, being tpm small body of Indians, and lieutaimnt 
in pieces by Ihe heavy cannonade, the Fitagibbons, at the head of ^rty-slx of 
British commander blew np the fort, the 49th regiment, not tWo hundred 
and withdrew, with the loSs of three in all. But this little force waSs so 
hundred s^d .fifiy men, to a strong skilfully disposed as to make thli^Ame- 
positiori. oh Burlington heights, nejir ricons believe they were the light troOps 
the head of the lake, where he col- of a very superior army, which in tet 
lected detachments from Chippewa, was approaching, though it had hot 
Fort Brie,' and other points, and as- come up. They surrendered in con- 
sembled about sixteen hundred troops, sequence, five hundred in number, with 
of which one-half Were regular soldiers, two guns add two standards.' Shortly- 
After this SUcoeBs tlie Americans ad- after, a successful expedition was un- 
vimced *tp ; Queenstown, und, being dertaken against the American fortified 
strong^ reinforce<^ established them- harbour of Black Rock on Lake Ontario, 

/ selves in h’sbUd manner on the Niagara which was burned, with all its naVal 
frontiei^i^ith nearly six thousand men. stores and vessels, by a Brituh^detach- 
51; 'ThU WHS by far the most for- ment under Colonel Bishop, who ui>- , 
rnhlablelbdmentwhichtheAmericans fortunately ‘ fell in the moinent of' 
hadeffect^lin the Oanadmn territoiy, victory; while 'the British flotilla on 
^ahd it excited, in consequence, equal Lake Champlain captured two. armed 
att^intion and alarm through the w^ole schooners, of eleven guns each-^a suc- 
^ British possessions. General Dearboni cess of no small irfiportance, in a war- 
now confidently atiiticipated their entire, fai*e whore so much depended p 5 ( the 
conquest at no distant period ; and to command of those inland waters. 
'dMpdgb '*V"ih0ent from his position, 52. These repeated disasters so dis- 
jWMchrSe huld with only eleven hun- concerted the Americans, that.^oxi^ 
he pii^ed forward a body their force at Fort George Was »SU 
of .toee ihons^d infantry, two hun- more than double lhat of the 
drea . ami , 'hbrse^ and nine guns, who advanced against it, yet they'kept 

' No/ toQiieif was the English- general cautiously within their lines; Md ,«ub^ 
apT^ised of " their approach; than he mitted to be insulted by thei^glish 
' ^fled a counbil of, war, and, at the troops, who not only epoped' jiiem Up 
' kiggesrion of Gaptoin/^^ of the within their wdlls, biit aictu^y ad^ 
5th, Sir Geo]^Fr 0 ’iro»t's aide-de-camp,* vanced to within a few h^dred fMs 
- d^pi^oh^^ Seten,, hundred, fi% of their guns. Prevoatji however, Wisely 
men u|m^ fjqlpnel Harvey, to retard judged that it would be the height of 
their This ^ oi^cor imprudence . to aeSault the Aihericans, 

the driven' to ’ dospemi^dfl, ‘wfith 
a bid 'look-out, number, in works bristling with can- 
ifesblyod ' ^ hocturnal ^surprise; It non, and supported by the Art Fort 
1 mort' Niagara^ oh tne 'other side'i^^e''riveh 

^ wah wk r therefore-, 'no lAmmoatjori’^eduld in^ 
twh gene- , duco them; to quit theirlinesj"he‘l^, a 
'Ipirce ‘to 'hifthith»n:‘the ^felookadk 
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Sandusky Biv^, with five hundiM 
tc^uhiifa and militia, and above 
thousand Indians. The wnrks 
biAu batijiM^ ,«ap6^'; 

t^'tbo Matdt. %‘hey,f;^oite^1he ghte 
i^th gt^ theufeii; iwQtir^iy 

defwrM by thsiiit Indian allieia, whcnh 
no ^onsid^ick oauld induce to laoe ' 
^he ' guns, and wars actual^ in 
the diteh, v/heSL^^ hkid ef the column 
1 !^ smitten by Sueh a fire of grdpe 
and mu^etey, ibat they were drh'en 
baok|$iM oblige to re^nWk with the 
lorn df a hmidiw killed and wounded ; 
and s^a lifter the siege vm raised. 

, Thkse nfUtual injuries, though 
u{idn the whi^ highly favourable to 
Biitish arms, yet in truth decided 
ndthing ; it ^as on the lakes that the 
r^ blo^ were to be struck, and a 
decisive superiority acquired by ihe 
one, over the <^ther. Events in 
the outset of this inland naval warfare 
Weiro higldy favourable to the British 
aianh S^ngthened by the two armed 
^OoT^e, which had been taken on 
Lake Cjiumaplain, and which had been 
naine4^ Broke and tbe Shannon, the 
Bngli^ fiotilla, with nine hundred 
men on board, stretched across the 
lake, took Plattsburg, which was eva- 
cuated, by twdve hundred Americans 
witboiii firing a shot, burned part of 
the filial atorofil, brought away the 
rest, iind idso destroyed the naval <js- 
iabllshinenm at Bcrrli^on and Oham- 
|^n>„ ’By successes, a decisive 
^dSt^^erHy ^aeqtured on Lake Cham- 
the remainder of the campaign. 
IBk also gained considerable 

bn Lake Ontario, paHicularly 
August, when he captimed 

ndd^ivn engagement took place 
hdahd^sea, as neither jiarty was 
m his sti-en^h tp 
of’ the (jamiiaign by a gen: 

'^mpaign, ^bc^ 

'bpihd]^ ithus prosperous 

- a 'dt^adm ' 

'Lske 'Skije,' 

mobe 


alarhdng^ that tlie force at the com- 
df 'Sir George Prevost^ was so 
amml ifiis to be wheUy inadequate to 
^ ^efehtee bf a fron^r eV«57where 
Vbihemblo, twelve hundred 

in leng^.;: Both parties Imd made 
^0 gre^St o^tkei to augment their 
naval force bn L^e I'l-ie ; but, owing 
to;the su|>erior’ facilities of the Ame- 
ricans for ^ip-bufiding at their own 
doors, while the whole British naval 
stores had to come from England, the 
weight, as well as the number oi their 
vessels became soOn superior to that 
of the British, while the total stopi>ag 0 
of their commerce gave them ample 
means for no^mning them with numer- 
ous crews 6f picked immen. Captiiin 
Barcky, officer inferior to none in 
the service of Groat Britain for skill 
and gallaniry, was appointed in l^Iay 
to the command of sqiiadro'n on 
the lake, and> immediate^ ^teiied on 
his xmonviable duty, wlihn the whole 
force was not equal to a British twenty^ 
gun brig. The Detroit, however, u'aa 
soon after launched, and fifty Englicsh 
seamen having been received and dis-. 
trijbuted through his ships, Barclay 
set out, early in September, with his 
little fleet, consisting of two shijr»ft, two 
schooners, a brig, and a sloop, canying 
in all Hixty-three guns. BUt there was 
not one British sailor to each jgun; the 
rest of his crews being madbypoftwb 
hundred and forty soldiofsmid %bty 
Canadians. On the other habd, 
American squadron’, of ty^ more vsi- 
sels and an equal num)^ of bore 

nearly double the weight bf apd . 
numW of hands ; and possesehd'a st^ 
h%her 8apmiority,,in crews being 
all etperienoed mmeu; to^l^t 
wiy^tched misdiux^ of fii^e landsinen to 
one sailor, #o mannf€ ihe, British 
\ 

'Barela^,', b '4mt ‘ihstenoo' 
with ^ fbebfc'fbtje4'|?h^^ 
American flotilla in 
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Presqu' IsJe^ now Brio ; ooti34,; 

do witli e^e^y, japtwitluiwding hi^ 
inferiority/ as tho Americaiw Oim® iiot 
get their squadron over the her in' jits 
front, except With tbSygn^ pnt*wtiwhi 
of coui'S’e prevented tho^, iiitejpttptJl^ 
it in the face of an armed force, M' 
length, however. theiii'commodore^Cap^ 
tain Pany, adix)iily seised the moment 
wiieu Barclay was absent, and got ot^ 
Bide the bar. The British ccmunood^ 
upon this returned to Amherstbuig, 
where he was soon blockaded by the 
American squadron ; the former being 
busily engaged, meantime, in exereijs- 
ing the soldiers at the guus, and accus* 
toming the Canadian^ to handle the 
ropes. Soon, however, provisions on 
that desolate shore fell short; and 
Barclay, deeming his crews a little 
more eihoieni^ p^it to sea« An action 
ensued between the opix)site squadrons, 
which foj? valour and resolution dis- 
played on both sides never was sur- 
passed. In the dr^t instance, the Law- 
reiice, which bore Oomtnodore Parry’s 
flag, was cut to pieces by the British 
gutis: shebecaiue unmanageable. Paoi'ry 
gifted his flag m boai^ the Nuigara, 
and soon after the colours of the Law- 
rence were hauled dovm amidst loud 
cheem from the British squadron. After 
this, the flring ceased on both sides for 
a, few rnlnutes, and a breeze at the 
Wne having sprung up behind 
ihp Americans, I^UTiy skilfuUy gained 
treatheigage, while the British ves- 
abls, in endeavouring to wear round to 
present a fre^ broa^ide to their an- 
t^onista,' felj, ft'om the inexperience 
ol the cre^, into confusion, and for 
’Ihe most piri got together, 

yrith the^ facing the enemy's 
feadsideif. ,^qdelectivej too,wasBa^' 
/ .chiy's equi^ht/ rimt he had only one 
boot on heard ^' his vcbbcI, the 
Detroit, audit jwne pierced ^th riiot ; 
he coidd rtoi inhonaequehde, tadee vof^ 

^ seasiorL/ ci J 'liawrence 

fipe, and, her crew im- 
V ^oum. . At 


feth^ of their men, were un^le to 
handle their ropes so as to extricate 
themselTes fjrom the danger. The re- 
avJi W,. after a furious engage- 
m^aut of three hpurs, the whole Brit- 
ish vesuris were, taken; but n^t until 
th^ had become wholly unmanageable, 
neariy all the superior ofilcers, includ- 
ing Barriay, being killed qr d^peihtriy 
wounded, and th^ had lest foriy-ene 
killed, and. ninety -four wounded, or 
above a third of the whole tnen on 
board the flotilla, 

50. The effects of this defeat Were 
soon felt in the militaiy operations, 
The Americans being now entirely 
masters of Lake Erie, had it in their 
power at once t6 intercept the whrie 
coasting trade, by whi& ProctoPa 
troops and Indians were supplied with 
j)roviaions, and to land any force they 
chose in his rear, and entirely cut him 
off from Kingston and yorit ‘ ^ Ee was 
constrained, therefore, immediately to 
commence a retreat, abatidoning and 
destroying all his fortifled posts beyond 
the Grand Biver. Amherstbuig and 
Detroit, accordingly, ware immediafely 
dismantled; and with theindikhlunder 
Tecumseh, who preserved an honour- 
able fidelity in misfortune, the British 
commenced a retreat towards the river 
Thames. In this retro^ade moveihent^ 
however, they were immediately fol- 
lowed by Harrison, who was atti^ded 
by Parry’s squadron on the lak^,,Wbil0 
tile British, almost starving;,’ to%d 
through wretched rpads and mhEmanU'* 
able forests. On the 4th itl^ber, 
Harrison came up with jthei. 
rear, and succeededin nearly 

all their stores. Dnable to.retrdat fur- 
ther in anytlxmg like smy» 

Proctor bad now no rit^irnaUvelm lo 
endeavour to check th^, enemy by a 
general battle,; and to 
he took up a potion at ihh.ll&ravian 
village on the thamea he was 
attacked, next ' 4 % by 
with grea% superto foroeSK Tkd In- 
eflans, reguto 

v^artare, continued/^ coptot :ri1h 
het^c ^oon^e, 'Oyi^ alto It had' been 
Vrhites and' duly 
'it ’'the .<to .pf*' 
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^ecuiaaeh> nwy of th«!r ,brave|t? 

- tvaiTibr^ Mvlng^lalle^. , 3;fee fijrrf Hi||e 
of tbojBri;tisEf\vsi|.<xvoSfc^wn:b^^ 
sudden cbi^e pi tufi Kentucky 
and affeep a ehprt pwbii '^)iey 
totally defeated^ w|%. the, 4^^ of iuc. 
hu;ndred men— idaipst made pns- 

* oners. The nemainder^ dispersed in 
the, woods, and, after, undergoing in- 
credible hardslups, reassezaUed at An- 
carter at the head of 'Lake Ontario, to 
the number of , only twt> hundred and 
forty.,,’',.. 

6t On eame day on which this 
defeat ym suertained upon the shores 
of Lahe l^e, e^, schooners, having on 
boatd tyro, hundred and fifty soldiers, 
prooeecQi^, from Tork to Kingston 
wlthoni convoy, were captured on L^e 
Ontario. These repeated Josses, coupled 
wi^;^ie alarming intelligence received 
at ^ sapn,e time of. great preparations 
imj a^peril invasion of Lower Canada, 
miside Sh? ^oige Prevoat wisely deter- 
mine it to be imjpoasible to continue 
any longer Om investment of Fort 
Oeorge and the siege was accordingly 
rediNad e days after. Thibugh , Ihe 
British^f om at thiS' point was so much 
weakened by sickness that not a tbou- 
8a]^d fii^Jocke, out of thi-ee tho\isand, 
could be ,brpught into action, yet the 
' Tbti^t wsui c<mducted with perfect 
ofd^;'smd tlie troops were concen- 
trated in a strong position on Burling- 
ton hekhte,, where th^ were soon after 
joinedjby the fugitives from Proctor’s 
de^Mshment, and ^cceeded in muster- 
ing -fifteen hundx^ bayonets. They 
; a^^ed stwnga front that.tiie Ame- 
< rid^ not > venture to attack them, 
and torrent of dis- 

,:'aabM».i®it''^qWrtep.. But by driving, 
from the territory to the 
Thames, the 
.a gr^t d^ee cut 
*r Indian allies, with 
jild inamtaii),no com - 1 
. jrtheAisto^t and noK 



/ck^i^ering . Lower Canada', And taking 
uu ^^.^nter quarters at: Kontreal. 
Ifp^iwbrpiheir prep^tions and forces, 
if a<upunt of their troo^ 

is ^one conaidb^d* ^ inadequate to ; 
sttdi ah uudertt^^ . Their generals, 
abandoning fdr.^the time their opera- 
tic^ in Upper ,0an^a, transports all 
iheir forces Lake Brie and Lake 
Ontiuio, so as to*, take part in the grand 
combined atti^^k on the lower ii^vince. 
I^th this tbey concentrated the 

great bulk of *«W jSackett’a ,, 
Harbour ; and liheir tre^s Wer^ much 
more formidable thia|« on any former 
occasion, for they mhom^tted in all to 
eighteen thousand regular soldiers and 
ten thousand mfifti^ organised into 
three divisions, That on . Lake Brie 
amounted to eight thousand under 
risou ; Wilkinson had teh\thox^^ at 
Sackett's Harbour, and |[ampi^h four 
thousand, and two timumw ,,mihtia^ 
on the Chateauguay: river, , pear Lako /^ 
ChamplaiiL Thi’eatehed by so many 
enemies, Sir George, ^pevost issued uu 
animated proclamitidn to the .Odnadi*' 
ans, and put the ntilftia of thaJower<v; 
province on peimanent duty.’: It! wall i, 
immediately appear bdw nobly tbej mi- 
sweredthe appeal .. „ ' ;,,v! ,■ 

69, Hampton, With thb, rigiri'Wing . , 
of the army of invasion, wa» we, .first, 
to take the field. .Bariy;On the 'Slit ’; 
October he cros^d the, 
junction of the Chateau^ ^d ' ' 
ard rivers; but though he ,Jbad^,v|QT^ 
thousand effective infanlayrtwo thoh-/ 
sand militia, and .ten 
vigorously arid gahanjdy: wsiajbed by 
tlie voltigeura ; and .&ptier ..light;' .in-, ^ 
fantry of the 

dved in , ’number,:' tiMel^4^}!<mel:;ido. . 
Sfilavaiy,>hb,,lou^tTSri^ ,rteadj*^ ; 
ness vetbrsin sblidiemiA ‘ *’ 
that after ' 

ing, hft''W^.:driwrii' with 

into .the 

;l!is,troci^ wei?seb:d^'’^ 
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m of Qiittob<r . det Hia command onl^two httndjred and 

Gx^om^ior lajan^d^^ 'op^aite tenjg^xii tWtj^two whom sixty were 

whdro<^ne];idddBotteQWi^'^^ Osuxadiah militia, ahd a liundred til- 
ing his attack. the diani^ ^ Otik of Ipbia diminutive force 

pmcipifid forces of %e province he fitted ^ buli la (Small body,, about a 

were oimcenttated ajxnmo^'that great hundred strongs linder the command of 
do|k>t, the American gohetnl skilfully Major Mackay of the Canadian militia, ’ 
fihiftS hk line of attsiSk* ^d embark- udio succeeded, by extraordinary 
ing hkti^ps oh board wee htiiidiOd lantiy, in wresting from, the enemy 
boats, escorted by |Chaune«y, reached about five hundred miles of territory 
the loiWer fend of the lakey and dropping to the westward, and advancing the 
down the St Ikwreh^, on the British standards to the MUssippf, 

3d ^dyeinbe3tim^]poiiht |]^ K^o where they captured, and maintained 

Boonef was "feheSititish general apprised themselves in, a fort erected by tho 
of this circnmsto^ he detached Americans. But, during their absence. 
Colonel M^cMedn^ wi^ eight hundred the American cruising squadron, coU* 
regular and militia, to follow the mo- sisting of two ships of twenty-six guns 
tions of ^ the fleet, and oppose them each, md several large schooners and 
wherever they alttopted a landing, small boats, hove in sighi^ imder Com- 
Morri^e^ cafne with the enemy modoro Sinclair, having upwards of 
near iCSii?^ twenty miles nine himdred land troops on board, 

alxil;^ Cpruwath ih number about three To oppose this force M'Dowoll had now 
thou^tuh who hud hmded from their only one hundred and fifty taen.: but 
boatt^' and U "^olent encounter ensued, such was the ability of the depositions 
TheAmericans were unable, however, to which he ifiade, that the enemy were , 
beartiheattack of ihe British bayonet: worsted several enconnten^ arid'' 
they bax^ and fled la disorder More driven back to their ships. And ed* 
the detaohments of the 48th, 49th, and though reduced to great extrei^tles 
supported by the militifit, and lost by a long-continued blockade from the 
one ''gun, and two hundiwd and fifty hostile squadron, he held out' until 
killed aw wounded. jDisbonCerted by Lieutenant Woraloy succeeded, 4t the 
this dei^t, Willdnson re-embarked his bead of four of the garrison boab^ in 
troops haying received at the boarding and capturing, during thq 
aalne tirde ^otints of Hampton^s fail- night, the two schooners which mftin- 
ure,. detibed the attack on Lower tained the blockade ; and the Bri-tiah' 

> Canada h(^^ lauded th^ having thus got the command of :^o 

' Axri«x|icaa shojre, ahd put them into lake, the Americans were obliga to 
Wint^quarte]^ ' . raise the siege and abandon theiy en-' 

, SO,. A most gallant; ahdin its oonse- terprise. .h' 

; querices very imp^^ mUitdrybvent 61. This glorioUs defeat of th; inva- 
took place next MbT in^ the defence of sion so confidently anhotme^ ^d 
Mij^^ il ia tek inac by a small strongly supported*' ditoed Ihe most 
under the bom- heartfelt joy in Lowef Omaife, and 
gaad'^bf - ' Robert H9[)bwall. terminated tho campmgri l^ere in fhe 

?!rhS»offi<jgrihaA^bi^ in command most triumphismt manner; and it! was 
,pf this on immediately followed: by sueo^s 

r al- eoually decisive in the Upper province. ’ 

An causes; of 'apprehension 'tof', ton-'’ 
'fCid. the' tr 0 al,aDid the lower province being WW 
;,Ina3e^Ttc-‘^ LakO'Midiii^ -rwrioved, a stong body of tr(]«)pS''Wfk:; 

’ tbtue ■ dea!^iatched.taidef ColonSt from 

the-in>Mqh of up-,;.’ 
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view to r08i;*xjle tlie itivesti»eat, even 
all tlie eevedtiee of iOimekllan 
winter^ ' The American geaexa], 

ilid not await tjheir a^pfirQ^lV^^ lt»ut 
pre0j|iiiat^y evapn&ted tiSat' 
retreated acrose ^ Hiagaro^ but zkot 
without having, er|)raes ,rer‘ 

duoed the douHshiiig village of ITewark 
to athea^ Snoh was the indigpation 
eveited tn the bi!!eaets^ eqtudly of the 
Bdiiah apldiefs end the.Oanadiaa mili> 
tim by this'ii^unm aet, which at once 
f^iupiad ^^ve four hundred human 
bej|^ t9 totn^ destitution, amidst the 
hoiTOCS of a Canadian winter, that Cui- 
obel to take advan- 
tage it to carry Fort Kia^ua, on 

the Irbnte of &e United States. 
A ' d^tadnnent of dve hundred men, 
accordingly, under the command of 
Vumy, crossed the river h^iagara in 
boatf^ fimd succeeded in aurprlsing tlie 
iott with the loss of only five kill- 
ed and thx^ wounded. The garrison, 
f^eOdy lour hundred strong? with three 
&ousand stand of arms and vast mili- 
^y atores, fell into the hands of the 
vicS^rs. Immediately after this sue- 
•oOBB, the troops attaclmd a body of Ame- 
ricans,'; who, had erected a battery op- 
posite Queenstown, from which they 
were dischaigiQg r^-hot shot at that 
‘ ' 1 them, and carried the 


Qil'^StiU following up these euo- 
ce^es, Gmeml thummond, with right 
hniuh^ men, crossed the Kiagara to 
Bla^ Bock, which was stormed, and 
"the luritives pursued to Buffalo, a few 
shpejS dista where they ailliM on a 
kWfly’iof two thousand men who had 
asls^^ed, under Hull, to defend that 
Such, however, was the 

t post of Fort Geoige, not beitifl; 

' '^^agrinst’the enemy, must bea^u^ 
garcisoaTemoved to Fort Khiaaxa, 
^ frontier pro- 

tig such, of tbe Canadian 
b ofl would best shelter the 
Sisshwers^citaser 
sneWand depadingsystem I 
t'Y ^mWnthigWtorS 
hhhed enemy w^ 



';xoi. 

vigour of tlm British Ctta^; that the 
Aik^ioans were medjUy routed with 
lok of four hundx^i^ while the 
VktexS/ were' not ytoakeu^ by more 
than M fourth of the nmnber* Bul^o 
wts Immediately taken and burned ; 
ah thanavni faifi^blisiimeiits thei% and 
at Baaek Bbch Wore destroyed ; while 
the XodiaiMh let loose on the auiTOund- 
bouzttiy, took ample vengeance for 
Ihe confia^'^n of Newark, which 
had coxamanm this savage species of 
warfare. Though ! it^ihAd tho desired 
effect, howev^, by n^ing the, Ame- 
ricans feel ths cmiaequepces of thrir 
actions, of putting .a atopi jte this bai> 
WouB system of hoaffif^ yet it was 
so much at vsriaiKie with the Brii^h 
mrihodof canyii^awaaji'iuidao «3mck- 
ing to the feehngs both' ol officers 
and men engaged in liv that Bir Qeorge 
Prevost shor% altar, issued a noble 
proclamation, lamenting the ntern 
cessity under whichv he had acted in 
permitting these reprisals, andeamest- 
ly deprecating any briber continuance 
of BO inhuman a waifare. 

. 63. This tenamated the campaign 
of . 1813 m Canada ; and though not 
uncheokered by disaster, yet was it 
upon the whole amihently gioripus, 
both to the arms olBrihdn knd to the 
inhabitants of; her noble Am^ipa^ jOo- 
lonies. Thesupe^mifty of 
both in tsoops and aH .the 
of war, was veiy gi^t ^|iwaoty;4ji0tl- „ 
sand regular sridi^ hri»ides aai Ampy : 
miliriPy were 

vessris built on the la^ were atfhtlr 

own 'door, mmsed &om^ 

oena)^ and nu^ed % the picked men 

of theircommcirialil^^ 

aimost stter^ idle, riiher han^ 

the .whjide not exceed 

who'. 

were ^ww th^’ 
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considembl^ldn^of time;<and ihevjnov no i^on to ap|xreli^d danger 
could uoi be i^ied on, exoejjt In small from the utmost cfiforts of the ITnited 
bodies, for offenid^ opemtioaa: IFhe 

British navaiforoe on the lahies requkod 65^ The o;peratione year 

to bring erety gUn, 'e;x);d great* ISlictmimeueededthaeuisees^ 

its uaw stores^ fif^m Or^' Britain, a on the ikmeiioaii fiigato Bseex by the 
distance of thn^ tho^^HEmd tre hun-^ Btitiidi frigate Pho^; supported by 
dred miles; and the *^vermnetit could the Ohemb brig. The BSasen^, under 
with diS^cutty spare, from the * wants Captain Porter, had set out, in ihe au- 
of a navy whic^ was s|>raad over the tumn preceding, on a; cTutae to the 
globe, even a handful of sailors fbr South Seas ; and 49ufter having made 
this remold inland servifec. And by a some valualde captures, Was at, JnngtlA 
strange izdatuatm,dier6sult evidently overtaken With^ two of her prians, one 
of ignoranee or undue estimate of their of which she had armed with twenty 
ettemibom^epe^rt of the British gov- guns, and manned with ninety “five 
emment, seaiien^y any edbi*t was made men, in the roads of Valparaiso on the 
to enrol, V among the numerous and t^th February. Aftei^aolose bloclmdie 
skilful seameh ^ the coast of Norih of three weeks, during which various 
Aiueiric% a force m woidd with attempts to escape were made, theBrit- 
ease ana 'cerimnty have secured for ish commander. Captain Hittyar, suc- 
them the commshd of the lakes. oeeded in bringing the Essex to action 

'd4i To ImYe tH^reHed all the edbrts in the roads of Valpanuso bGih)iw she 
of the AmlHet^ in such ckcumstan- could get back to the harbour, and 
ces, and ^Wiih such forces, is of itself without the aid of her lesser consort, 
distincidon; but it becomes doubly This unequal combat, however, was 
glorious when ft is recollected, that maintained for forty minutes^ br 
this distant warfare took place during tain Porter, with the utmost galutniry. 
the crisis of the contest in Europe, to- The crev'S on both sides were strohg- 
Wsrd the dose of a twenty years’ war, ly excited, the Americans havmg the 
when every s^bre and which motto flying, ** Free Trade and S^ors’ 

eouM be spared was required for the Eights ; ” the British, ** Ood and our 
devoonhig PenSnsulBET campaigns, and Country— Tmitors oflfezKl both.** E&rfy 
when elseyen milHoM sterlhig were sent in the action the Phoabe received a . 
in shb^ididsi, in that one year, from in her rigging, which for a short tim© 
tb the German and other deprived her crew of ihe snansgement 
Oonthsientid powsita The wisdom of of the vessel, so that she drop]^ al- 
ii^ ado|jibd by Sir George most out of shot ,* but the wsdhicf 

v^our ydth which attack being shortly repaired, ihe aolikm was 
at ah {u>kiiSi'Was and the renewed; and as the Cherub t^'d the- 

imposing bderi^ a cau- Essex while the Phmbe 

,tiouB ddbnsive sWaa converted, at its. broadsides with her, both' flrtg mth 
dose, ^to a vigO^na . offensive war- great precision, the wnage on beard 
^fkre, emi^ey^ ife kiSeien% praksd, the American vessd was soon frighhhd. 
mid justly ’tto campaign on a, Twice she took and at^engiit Gap- 
level ahyVih'^ Imsg of tain Porter, imving eahausted e^xy 

Brithh jpMW. ; ^ Ihbs coS^demrions means of defenooi and satiated a loss 
. be ddy evi- olrixiy-nmemen,of wbom iW 0 nfy 

dent, 'the "Vast ^subse- . Were .IdOled^ was 'txjnqMlM 

British popuk- his nolcnam. The loss ^on';A^>dde of 
hlto;. the, Britiri^'tras ’very 

- neaa,^ beep owing, 
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ttel when the engagement co: 
ifrhbjiimpfednterbow ,, 

liihe ^uld be thkeh &% ol 
1hcifiC;|xeaohe(t the ehore/1tutty>'oae 
Irore drowned, and were|Ji^ed 
tip when afc the point' of peti^ng. ^ 

. 66 . Early in Bebnn^ ih& Americaii 
sloop Frolic, ' pierced nominaily fot 
e^teen gmss, but redly carrying 
tWeiity4wo, ‘ cApturod, after two 
flhota only had been iired, by the Brit- 
ish Ingate Ozpdieiis of thirfy'-six gbns. 
^e Bifttiah sloop Epervier of eighteen 
goUik hdweve^, was soon after token by 
the Amerfcoh^Jloop Peacock of twenty- 
two; and on the 28th June, a most 
deki^ltte' combat took place between 
the BrBidi dbop Reindeer, of eighteen 
guns, -and the American eloop Wasp. 
The. preponderance of force was here 
in a most e]ttTaordinary degree in fa- 
vour of the Americans ; * but notwith- 
etahdidg thk advantage, Captain Man- 
nera 'of the Reindeer, one of the brav- 
est officers wlio ever trode a quurter- 
^ deck, 'tibe moment he got sight of the 
American vessel, gave chase; and as 
soon »& it Was evident to the American 
captain that he was pursued by the 
Reindeer alone, he hove to, and the 
action . commenced. Never were ves- 
sds ihoipe gallantly commanded and 
ifemght •♦on* both sides. The engage- 
mmt IfWtied, ysard-arm to yai^-arm, for 
ha^ an hour, at the end of which time 
the Reindeer was so disabled that she 
fell Mth her bow against the larboard 
qiia^r of the "iVaftp. Tine latter in- 
rSked her with dreadful effect ; 
Ai^t^e American riflemen, fTom the I 
^€(ked off almost all the officers I 
aid )£ien' on the Briti^ deck. Ruti 
then showed himself 
a h^. Early in the action the 
/o^Veklol h^ legs had been shot away> 

^ M deck : at this time 

^ through both his. 
) fora mo- 

Ip&ees,' ho instancy' sprang 

hbh»e<&gj«'6fn^ely, not. 

but 

':W: 



olaifiiii^, ** Follow me^ my boys-; we 
must boM t sprang Into the pgging 
cttliie Reindeer, intending to leap into 
that bf the Wsap; At this moment, 
bafls ^ totoHhe Aihericah tops 
pierced hiB'skiim ahd came out below 
Ida chin; With dying hand he wave4 
his sword aboi^'hls head," and exclaim- 
ing, 0 J lifeless on the deck. 
The Ameri^hs immediately after car- 
ried the Bifltiah vessel by boarding, 
where hardly an unwoundipd man re- 
mained ; and So shattered was she in 
her hull, that she ^ iitoediately after 
helmed by the idetom.* ^ will the 
British empire be bndab||ibfb(i%hile the 
spirit of Captain MannSte survives in 
its defenders.* 

67. An action more [proajb^iis, but 
not more glorious & me ‘British 
arms than that betweebTthe Reindeer 
and Wasp, took place" Ijjd^ spring, 
which terminated ih the.^^t;tm^6f Ihe 
noble America^ frigate ‘Pb^ldent, one 
of the largest of that class in 

the world, by the Bndymion, Captain 
Hope, slightly aided by the Pomona. 
On the 14th Jammry 1815, the Presi-\ 
dent and Macedonian brig set sail, froth 
New York on a cruise, and Were sjmrtly 
after chased by the BritiBh blocKkdf^ 
squadron, condstin^'' of thb - Maj^iic, 
fifty-six guns, the EndyhiiOn, forty, 
and Pomona, thirty^efehi Being? evi- 
dently no match for so g^t h 
riority of force, Omnmoablitt %*eatur, 
who commanded Vtsliels, , 

endeavoured to get back ; but Hef fwas 
intercepted, and ehteed, for fifty miles 
along tneeoast Is&ndj in 

course of which Tenedos, Briti^ 
frigate, also the pursuit T(f 

ivards evenhiig w ^pd^mion g^ued 
rapidly nn 'tlm Ame)nbsm 'lri£ht^» 
opened ' a ^'flre; ''ihiTs''! 

which wag y^iouglty'if^r 
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President from stem gun*.. 
while ! the Maj^thj ajrid Pomona 
behind oi 4 t olj^miahdt At lepgt^ 
the Bhdjtnion ginned much vn the 
American as to ^rmit her firat broads 
side ^xis to be^n* t<T’l^)eaiv imd a close 
running fight ensued ; vessels 

sailing under easy , within half- 

znusltet-Bhojjdistfiuice/" t^mmodore Oe* 
catur suffered so severely, especially in 
his rigging, undm* their to, that he 
took the gsdlant resolution of laying 
him^lf alongside ithe Endymion, with 
the view of carrsing her by boarding, 
and going withfhis priase, leaving 
hk own crippled vessel to the enemy, 
before the other British ships could 
get up. 

68^ Buti, ^0 .Endymion skilfully 
avoided ^is i^k, whidz, with the ene- 
my’s su^riority of men,^ might 
Imve.l^en serious, by keeping at a short 
distaz^ce, and pr^erving the advantage 
she h^ gail^ by a fire at half-gmishot 
range., Thus the fight continued for 
two hours longer, both veasela beiiig 
most gallantly fought ^d skilfully 
handled. At the end of that time the 
Endymipn’s sails, were so much cut 
away. ..by American bar-shot, tliat 
eh© tell astern j and. Pomona com- 
ingiup, gavhtlw Pr^ident two broad- 
sides with little or no effect, owing to 
til© darkness of ., the' night. But this 
cirQ\^tap[oe saved theiunerioan’s hxm- 
our, aa,:^o!-ive€^ had now opened 
their fire upii^ hun and he according- 
ly hauled down colours, and was 
taken possession of by to boats of to 
‘ Pomona. In this long; and plose can- 
nonade, to. Pl^idmt lost thirty-five 
killed and .sevmityHdJK wounded ; 
thp Endymion tj^ -imed. And tw^ve 
wooded j , but at 

the \^ezuy ^phfefly . aimed, was 
This aeUonwas 
one of to mostljiohoutable ever fought 
^ was^ 


by ,,-^sir vessel bsato' to *’■ 



although at the close of the action the 
Pomona, cam© up, yet during its con- 
tinuance to superioiity was strongly 
on to fdde of the President.. When 
she struck^ tons were no less than one 
hundred and eighty B^tish seamen 
found in her crew, to greater part of 
whom had fought und^r English col- 
ours in the Macoclohian, and beensinee 
enticed, in moments of intomca^on, 
into the service of their enemies^ 

69. . This was the last action betwe?en 
frigates that occurred during to, war ; 
but several lesser combats ensued, hon- 
ourable alike to the sailom and ofilcers 
of both nations. Let it not be said 
those combats were tiivial occurrences ,* 
nothing is trivial which, toudies to 
national honour. Kapoleon felt this 
at the battle of Maida, slbeit not more 
momentous to his colossal power, ton 
the capture of a sloop to Great. Britain. 
The superiority of her navy is an afikir 
of life or death to England: wh«m 
her people cease to think so, to last 
hour of her national existoce .haa 
struck. On the 23d Idimh, long after 
peace had been signed, to Hornet, met 
the Penguin, and a furious conflict en- 
sued, both commanders being ignorant 
of the termination of hostilities. Both 
vessels were of equal sis© and weight 
of metal, but the American had to 
advantage in the number and comppaf- 
tion of her crew ;t and after a desperate ' 
conflict, in the coui'se of whi,(m to 
brave Captain HiokinBon of to Ben- 
guin vras slain in to very pet of at- 
tempting to board, to Britisfi Vessel 
surrendered, having lost a thitd of her 
crew killed and Wounded* The 
was shortly after chased by the Cc^t 
wallis, of seventy-four; funs, and only 
esoap^ ^into New York by thrown 
all her guns overboard.. Lastly* to 

gtms, fell in^th the Brito tot^ndla 
Company’s cruiser,: to .Simtilus, of 
fourteen .guns, which was of, Oouxse 
tbougb they had not yet oome up, theypcdjld 
not ventum.to raags up alongside .Nwliea 
ihsh* gi:^ supetioilly^ in and motat 
might haT© .been most brought 

viv 38^* S86* ^ r; V. 
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oaptvuh^ after a fw brcadeidee, 4-* wW« period of th««ap, and for a year 
tiio^ ibe British eomiicinndor aaeured alter i1» ierminationw A further loan 
tlje America^ that peace had been of aqren million 6ve hundred thousand 
eigncd Thai tenxdlkated aft tm this Me# 

n^orabie contest; in wHch rite Bng^ lor ' the aiurid# of that year and the 
for the first time for a eent^ tot ^<^tla3:tar Af the next. Thus the 
and a half, met with eftxal antagoiaists Amerwans^ t#der.tka pressure of 
on tbrirdim element} and in recount- like necessity^ %isre fast ^fliding into 
ing which; the Brillrit historian^ at a the longestehlltod system of taxation 
lo^ whether to atoire most the da- in the Kuropean stah^ and^ losing the 
voted heroism of his own eountiymen peculiar advantage they had hitherto 
dr rim gallint bearing of their foes^ enjojfr^ of being placed beyond rite 
tols almost bquklly warmed in nar- hostility of riie Old W<udd» and oonse- 
taring <Sither side of the strife ; and is qiiently relieved from £ls burdens.. 
Inrilned; Hha the English sailors who 71. It may readily ;be imagined that 
were pri^nere in the hold of the French these direct or ex& toes;., to which 
vessri tot eOmbated in the bay of Al-^ they had hitheim been wholly nnaocus- 
gesito rmife>' Chap. xxxi7« g 56]^ to tomcd, did not inci^se the, popularity 
tiheerwiih every broadside which came of the war in the tTnited States } the 
H for it was deUveted> in descent at more espeoisilly after the evident 
le^ty Irma Bnglirii bands. proach of a termtotumtqrthe European 

struggle left the oonijast equally without 
70. At the beginning of 1814, the an object as without hope. To such a 
long oontinnance of the war, the total height did these discontents ris^ even; 
destruction of the American trade, and among the demooratte party; who bed 
Hopkade of their harbours, and the hitherto been the most violent sup* 
evident hopelessncBs of the contest at poriers of the wari tot government 
knd, after the pacification of the Eu- was obliged to do something indtcaring 
ropeim continent had enabled Groat a disposition to recede iiom the 
Britain to send its victorious troops to veterate system of hos^ty which th^ 
the fields of Transatlantic warfare, in- had hitherto pursued, bn the end of . 
cmsed to a very great degree the dis- March, a messsgb from to Fresideiih 
content of lhat large i^y in the to Congress recommended to repwd . 
United States who htd tooughout op- of the Kon-im^rtatiun Act; and;, hi 
posedtocontest Indeed^ it rose to such ppsuanoe of to reeommnitolria^ n 
apiteh^as, in twoof the northern states, bill soon after passed both hotoe;' by 
bad intonce sufficient to prevent their a Imge majority;^ nep^ling both to 
sending their contingents of armed men Emba^ and Acts. 

. tb it oh; The blockade of their This decirive approach to pahifio mea- 
and stoppage of their trade, sutusawatocd saiigulmb^^ . 

almost entirely mined the Amo- out the Union of xwriving trade and a 
to only source of ro- speedy termiaarion of hostU^ but 
vch0o^ except to sale of waste lands, they were soon und^eived by a, pro* 

. srideh thehr government had hitherto clatorion by to Birithh government^ 
iilMi friy oti^ and from sheer neces- which decdsM tomrts imrth of Hew 
ijto driven to lay on a Ttuk^'iss Ml as thoi#,to to.toto 

excisV wafd,'in>sta#bf ^ockadsl\>]U 
to almming .bo this,' ^ 

These isiied'acountoproetoi^^ 

' afteraetringfor^thatA:l$d^^ ' 

'ooa^twothousatvliirii^ 

' an''rinwe3tantolo'^risw^ 

not ' ' 

■ to of ' 

vilhey were'' ' t6 
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molest any Ye8Sd1» b^onging.to neuiml to a amount, which were tp hear 
powers bound for any harbour in the interest like ^gl^i Exchequer bills, 

ITnited States. : apd supply the want of a circulating 

, 72. ButtimdkKTpntei^ of ^eKot^ mediima in the States, 
em States had how xiseh vto such a 7$* The grefl^texertmna were mad^ 
height «s seriously threatened the dis* during the winter in Canada, to aug- 
solution of the UnioiL .The two states mentthe efficient military foree of the 
of Massachusetts and |^ew Haznpshu^ provinces, and prepare in the most 
continued to refuse to sCnd their com vigorous manner for the ensuing cam* 
tingents to the army ; and tho'govemor paign. The Houses of Assembly warmly 
of 3ie former state thus addressed the seconded the efforts pf the British'; 
State Legh^ure in tlie beginning of thanks were unanimously voted to 
the year If our conduct to both Colonel d© Salava^ and the other 
belli^rents had been really impart!^, officers who had distiijti^ished ihem- 
all the Ofklamities of war might have selves during the preceding camj^igii ; 
beenaveid^ Wehadassuxned the char- the embodied or regular militia wm 
actor of a nation ; but had we augmented to four thousand men, be- 

not violated the duties imposed by that sides the voltige^ir and frontier corps, 
charaet^? Had not every subject of which numbered as many more; and 
oomj^aint a^ihst one belligerent been considerable sums were voted by the 
amply display^ and those against the chief towns to expedite the transmis- 
other palHated or Concealed ¥ When sion of the troops. In March, a solemn 
Frsmee and England were engaged in embassy from the Indians ^waited on 
an arduous struggle, and we interf^d the governor at Quebec, to 'supplicate 
and assaulted oua of them, will any the powerful protection of Ore^ Brio 
man doubt our intention to assist the tain, in shielding them from the con* 
other?'* At a subsequent period of tinuol encroachments of the American 
the same yeari the state of Massachu* states.. *^The Americans," said they, 
setts to^ still more’ decisive measures. '*are taking lands from us every day ; 
Openly asserting, their inherent right they have no hearts, father; they have 
to frame! a new eoastitutiqn, ‘they re* no pity for us, they want to drive us 
solved pi ** appoint delegates to conf^ beyond the setting sun ; but we hope, 
with delegates from Hew England on although we are few, and are here as 
the subject of their grievances and it were upon a little islaml, our gi'eat 
common, ^^cmicerns, .and to take mea^ and mighty father, who Hves . beyond 
aure^ if *hoy tlwnik proper, for procur- the' great Jake, will not forsake us ^ 
ing a convention of delegates from all our distress, but will continue to 
the lTnited/Btates to revise Uie con* member his faithful red fjhtldren" 

' stitution." These propositions wwe They received the strongest t^swronee 
the Ttidfr^ eliamiog;, that the general of protection and e,upp^, and were 
disoonteat was incMsed by the sent back to their wilds loadj^d with 
vaat augmenMon of the taxes, which presents, determined to furimge. thoir 
were progressiye^ swelled to the end beloved chief Tecumseh^ and 
of the year,' and had alreat^ arisen to tlie war with redoubled vigour. 
thO imist aiorm^ The in- 74. Nomatei^almoveOieni.o,ccim^ 

ditock t^s wex^ndvaoc^ fifty per on either side on the Qfmdian i^^ 

doubled, till the end of Maioh, whm the Anm!- 
and mahy hew waposts were added, ri(»mgeneFslWilkiuaon,on th^ e^ 

or twelve right on Lake ChompMu, ^ 

milliimi^ laJge force from Plattidiu% and Bur- 

fiyovtawbed thous^d pounds. .And lingtbn, attoriced the <3aniMiiah outposts 
inhih- a® jddsy .so Jow had, ihe afc La Colo liiB ; but h^ was repulsed 

folfeh, ‘thkt'tho goveimnent^te^ not , Ifco'ldm Britirik- detfitfhments. A 
iWoiSaiH? k 'loahf ■ aifid»wei»"d30^’ to' i . jtnq^ ivsOrious ' sjttompt' was , madO/ in ; 
the aeoesrity of .Canad% ^by Sir James Yed 
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l>run»xiOBdf on Fort 
' oh Lriko^ Ohi^niO, Tliis fort 

1^1 m ihapQjtet >taiio% d^ryied 
hf a do|>qft m <^e 

of noUj^ry istotoB i^oih fikckott’a 
H^1>our^ ^nd larsexial oh ^ lake^ 
to iti ujjper extremity in the neigh- 
bourhood of ^^jJiagera, where it waa 
feaowh tho effort was to be 

* made in the ehauin^ campai^. Three 
Bundreii eeamen and marines were 
landed from the flotilla, who. carried 
the pJaoe in c^ilant style, destroyed 
the harrmks, i^ried pfl* the stores, and 
hronght away the guns. At this time 
s weBt^hfshhadasuperiorityonLa 
^b, though the Americans were assidu- 
huslylabouring to augment their force; 
and accordingly Sackett’s Harbour was 
closely block^ed, and an attempt W'as 
made hy Oaptain Popham, who com- 
manded the blockading squadron, to 
destroy the enemy’s flotilla in Sandy 
^ek, which was conveying a con- 
sid^ble quantity of naval and mili- 
tary stores. This onset, however, which 
was gallantly made with two hundred 
seamen and marines, was repulsed witii 
the loss of se’^enty men, in conse- 
quence of the assailants being suddenly 
attacked by forces three times more 
numerous^ consisting of riflemen, mili- 
tia, add Indiana The English iirisoners 
were wi^ difficulty rescued from the 
bloody tomahawks of the latter by 
their , more humane American enemies. 

75. The American forces destined for 
the ihyaaion of Up^r Canada were con- 
centrated in the ueighbourhood of Buf- 
falo^' Black Bods, and other places on 
^ frontier. Early in June, 

brigades crossod over, under 
containing about five 
men, and not only effected a 
opposition, but suc- 
. themselves masters 

m 3Roit with its garrison of a hun- 

f men,, without firing a 
* 1 on© stremgT 

, , . ride, Bij^y a3- 
i^n% to th© ,,U©%hbqur- 




the>.bold resolution, ubtwithatanding 
the enbmy’a great supeiiority of ; force, 
of hasa rdmg an Immediate Attack.. The 
aci^QU cbmmeii^Bdat five o’clock in th^ 
aften^h, by mOitla, ahd Indiai^ 
aasalhhg ihe U^, infantiy of the ene- 
my^ Bht the ^ntucky Kifles . f ougiit 
stoutly : their among the 

trees dealt out/d^th with no sparii;^ 
hands, and it won, only by the light 
companies of the Boyal Boots and l(^th 
dmt they were finally driven in. The 
main body, consisti^ of" these regi- 
ments, the King’s, and the militia, now 
advanced to the atte^:,Wi column, the 
Americans receiving thw ih. him, thus 
reveridng the usual order Of lie British 
and French in the Peninsular cam* 
paigns. The result, was the same as 
what had there so often occurred ; the 
head of the British column was crushed 
by the discharges ef the American line, 
which stood bravely, an 4 fMjed wi^ 
great precision ; and though the Brit- 
ish succeeded in deployi^ with much 
steadiness, yet GenemI Bi^ was at last 
obliged to retreat, with the loes.of one 
hundred and fifty-one killed, tmd three 
hundred arid tw«£|,ty wounded 
American loss was two., hundred and 
fifty-one. After this rSpulueyiihe Brit- 
ish retired to thek Intrenched camp;; 
but tho 'Americans, now conmumded 
by General Brown, having discovf red A 
cross-road, which . 
threaten his communications, BiaU fell 
back to Twentyvlklile Creek, abandoning 
Queenstown, v^bh riopiqfiod by 
the enemy. _ ■ •/ ^ 

, 70 . This well-loqghfc actiem wa^iihe' 
most oonsideral^imi<^hadyetoce^ 
red during the war; apdaa it term^ 
nated unmvourahiy ;lor the Britirit, 
though mih a gref^iupcKicrity of force 
on the i^';enemyj. 4 t demon- 

strated mt^,hn;;refise 4 exMAmme and 
protracted ho^BMeav^j>e 8 ^)^ 
produce their oidina^yyf^ - 

ing,a peoplcy. aii'of; 
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%vith none of the taral Bucomtr 
he had expected, bttt foundthe 
flotilla lying in the hwbois^; and 
land forces considerably augmented. 
The forts also^ both of tod 

gara, were so strengihtoed as to leavO 
no hope of a sncoai^fiitl siege Of them 
with the moans at his disposal. Rrown^ 
4acoording1y, after remaining a week in 
the neighbourhood*, of Fort George, 
commenced his retreat to Chippewa, 
which he reached on the evening of 
the 24tb. General ’Eiall immediately 
moved out of his intrenched camp in 
pursuit; and Gtoeral Drummond hav- 
ing come up at the same time with 
reinforcements from Kingston, an at- 
tack with the united body— in all about 
three thousand, of whom eighteen 
hxmdred were I'c^xlars^wafe made upon 
the enemy/ whose force was about live 
thousand strong. The British guns, 
nine in number, happily seized a com- 
manding eminence, which swept the 
whole field of battle. With great re* 
solution, howevesf, and highly elated 
with their repent Sto^ess, the Ameri- 
cans advanbed to the charge. The ac- 
tion liegan ' about six in the evening, 
and the wlmle linn was soon warmly 
engaged, M the weight of the conflict 
f^T ujpon the Britieh centre and left. 
'Kotwiihstanding the utmost offoits, 
the' hitter ;wad>foitjed back, and General 
Kiall was seveTeh^ wound^ and made 
prisoner^ In -^e centre, however, the 
S9th Bbyall tod , King’s regiments op- 
posed a detbrshin^ vesmiance ’ and the 
guns on the hill, which worked 

with prodSgibi^ rapidity, occasioned so 
great a losb' to thb ittamng columns, 
that Brown soph, sat? that there was no 
chtoce of ahcoes^ ^ tSM? battery was 
carried ^ anda deb^i^^te effort was le- 
eolted on ijo Ohtahi Ihe nmtery of it. 

77. The' Amei^paneV'to General 

Miliar, 

sohittoU;; 'vigour, that 

five of ipt flmt fell 

the 


batteijr. This dre^dhii conflict con- 
tinued till after^ dai^, with alternate 
success; ih the course of which the com- 
batants fou^t hand to hafld, by the 
light of the discharges of the guns, Pud 
the artillery on l)Oth sid^ was repeat- 
edly taken and 'ietaken. At length, 
after an hour^s vehement struggle, the 
combatants sank to rest from pure 
mutual exhaustion, within a few -yards 
of each other, and sointermingled^ that 
two of the American guns were flftally 
mastered by the British, and one 6f the 
British by the Americans ; so t^t, oh 
the whole, one gun -was gained for Eng- 
land in this unparalleled struggle wmi 
her worthy oflspring. During this 
lieriod of repose, the loud roar of 
the battle was succeeded by sUence So 
profound, that the dull roar of the falls 
of Niagara, interrupted at interyiJs by 
the groans of the wounded, was distinct- 
ly heard. Over the scene of this des- 
iderate strife the moon threw an uncer- 
tain light, which yielded occasionally 
to the bright flashes of ' musketry <h’ 
cannon, when the combat was partially 
renewed. Drammond skilfuUy took 
advantage of this respite to bring up the 
left wing, which li^ been i^tusidd, 
80 as to form a support to the 
while tlie Hue was prolonged to She 
right, where there was some danger of 
being outflanked; so that tlie blood- 
stained hill now formed the pivot ^ 
the British right. Upon this, the Ame- 
rican general, being in no condition to 
continue the contest, gave oidets |6r a 
retrejit* which -was carried lyitO effect 
about midnight, the whole arp^^etir- 
ing into their camp near Ofajpj^W^ 
Next day the retreat was contihi$ad fo 
Fort Erie, with such prempitatiom tbPit 
the whole baggage, provisionfl, tod 
campequipage were thirowii Into the 
Rapids, tod |>recipitated over the ati^td 
cataract of Niagara. ' ' 

76. Itt this desperate bkitle, the loss 
on both sides was very severe btit more 
so to the Americans'tea’ tothe British. 
The ' ffiriner lost nine and 


ildrfy killed and wdunded, includin 
,Wdes 
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and se^t^r 
sfoity-iwo weue 
atzmng tlie lattied: vmre 0«a- 
«t^ EiaQ mid hiB sta£ Bat tba iwilt 
iol tha aottewftft of l^e tdgliest 
|«irtimce, eui it entirely titojiped in- 
^on of Upper Canada, and threw the 
itsnericana, lately fso confident of euo- 
oeas, back into Fort Erie, where they 
were immediately besieged by a force 
little more than^ half ^ their amoimt. 
'!Phe operations were puriied with gre^t 
activity t three armed schooners, ah- 
<diored off the fort, were capture<l by a 
body of who pushed off in boats 

dm^g the night; and the defences 
were so tnnbh injured, that Drummond 
determined to hazard an assault early 
6a the morning of the 15th August. 

70. l^s daring attempt, with two 
ihonsand men, to storm on intrenched 
cathp resting on a fort, and garrisoned 
by three thousand five hundred, had 
very nearly succeeded. The assailants 
were diirided into three columns, and 
ih^ first, nnd:er Colonel Fischer, had 
aobually gsmed possession of the ene- 
my’s lotteries, at the point assigned for 
its attack, two 'houiu before daylight. 
If thC othet columns had reached their 
tettned points of assault at the same 
time, the fort and intrenched camp 
would have been won, and the whole 
■invading force mode prisoners. But 
the supporting coKmma got entangled, 
by marching too near the lake; between 
the rbeks and the water, and came up 
later, when the enemy were on the alert, 
•who opened a tremendous fire upon the 
head of the column, which threw it 
ihip confusion. Meanwhile the other 
aterpM^g party micceeded, after a des- 
pnm resistance, in effecting a lodg- 
ment in the fort, by creeping in through 
etttibrteums of a bastion, and had 
ailiMly tamed its guns for above an 
hour iij^ the enemy. At this critical 
, the «i«ne building in the in- 

JisMy which Was .■stiB h(dd, took 'fire, 
''Winiim'' fiash'es having caught a qnan- 
^ phoed in it, the whole 

explosion so' 
thinkinga 

had' . Mur ;mui^/wekW'' '1m 

a 'hi' spite' (d iM 

<he effoit9 ol tijieb 


disc^er out of the fort The enemy 
now turned their whole forces upon 
Hs^eFs column, which w^ driven 
out of the works it had wdn, and the 
assault was repulsed at dl pointe. In 
this gallant but abortive attempt, the 
British lost one hundred and fifty-seven 
men killed, three hundred and right 
wounded, and one hundred and eighty- 
six prisoners. The lost, heavy though 
it was, was more ^lan compensated 
next day, by the amval of two new 
regiments from Ltouw Canada; but, 
notwithstanding this; General Drum- 
mond did not deem htmsrif in sufficient 
strength to hasard a second assault, but 
contented himself with drawing clceer 
the investmenti and cooping the large 
American <^y up in a comer of the 
British territory, ^ere they were ren- 
dered perfectly useless during the re- 
mainder of the campaign. 

80. The operations of the British 
armament, on the eduthem coasts of 
America, had hitherto been on a small 
soalo, calculated ratter to irritate than 
alarm; but the termtetion ef the war 
in Europe having rendered the whole 
navy and great part of the army of 
Great Brimn disposable, it woe re- 
solved to prosecute hcsHlities there 
and in Canada with mtmh 'rigour,' ani| 
on a scale oommensurate vrith> the 


strength and reputation of tbb empire. 
Three regiments of Wellington's army, 
the 4th, 44th, and S5th, were emhat^d 
at Bordeaux on llbte Ijld JuUe,'On Ward 
the Royri Oak seven'l^-four,und Diptei^ 
tor and Diadmn of axxty-fbur 
each, 4ind on the 24th errived at Bens 
muda, where they were ;}om^^ by the 
21st fusileers; end two regiments from 
the Meditermnean; two of which, how- 
ever, were destlhel for Canada, in six 
frigates, fowninfif ritegeiher aiowss of 
throe thousand fiye himdied 
which arrived jbi Cteaj^e 
the , middle dl There this 

Httle army was i^iitfwiea % w strong 
bateslioa of teSgtot ' ftess 

oorntnonded the hmd 
Oockburnthefieet; rnriwo two J^ere 

omdd hove be^ fotin4 
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to talce possM^om of Islaaid, dospfttched after, the flotilla; aud the 

whOre they erected fortiflcatioiis, boilt Amorioati% finding escape imposidble^ 
‘storehouses, and hoisted the i^tish coznmitted it to the flames^ wh^ch con- 
flag ; inviting at the same time the Burned in a few hours fifteen fine gun- 
Negroes in the adjoining pnovinoes to boats. Another, whioh resisted the 
join the British tece in tap island^ and conflagration, was brought away, with 
oflbring them Onwimlpation in the thirteen merchant schooners which had 
ovcnt of their , doing so. Seventeen sought protection unda: cover of the 
hundred speedily appeared^ were en- armed vessels. This brilliant strode 
rolled and di^iplined, and proved of having at once destroyed the enemy^s 
no srnall service in subsequent opera- whole natal force iu the river^ it was 
tiona This incitement of the Negro determined immedi^itely to make an 
populaUon to .revolt, tras a step of very attack on the oapitid. The troops were 
questionable paoJ^ity in a political accordingly disembarked at Benedict, 
point ci view, and it in the end cost and, with the addition of smne marines. 


the British no small sum as a com' 
pensation to the injured proprietors.^ 
But it marked, in an unequivocal man- 


amounted in all to three thousand five 
hundred combatants, with two hundred 
sailors to draw the g^ms ; and with 


ner, the perilous foundation on which this handful of men, oanying with 
society in the southern provinces of the them two three-pounders, and provi- 
United States is rested, and the heed- sions for three clays, the British general 
leasnoss of the people who, placed on commenced his march against the espi- 
the edge of such a volcano, urged on tal of a republic which numbered eight 
^e war which might at once lead to millions of inhabitants, and boacHted ol 
its explosion. having eight hundred ^ou||^d men in 

81. The chief approach to Washing- arms. 
ton is by the river .rotomac, which dia- 82. The American government were . 
iiarges itself into the upper extremity far from being unprepared for this at- 
of the bay of Chesapeake* It may also tack. From some hints imprudently 
be re^hed by the Patuxent from the dropped by <ho British eommismoners 
1x)wn of /Benediot, on which river there who at this period were negotiating 
is a good road to ^e metropolis. After with those of America at Ghent, they 
much deliberaiaon, it was detennined had become aware that an attempt on 
by the British commimder to make a the capital was in contemplation } . and 
at this oapdtal,' and to approach nearly a month before Boss landed hi 
it by ihe latter river, partly on account the Patuxent, measures had been tS^n 
of greater facility of access which for placing, in case of invasion, sixteen 
it .porded, partly in order to aocom- thousand six hundred men at the dis- 
plish ^e; destruction of Commodore posal of General Winder, to cover the 
Bajmey*s\pOW0rfui flotilla of gun*boats, capital. At the same time; a requieh 
which had taken refuge in creeks in tion for the whole militia,^ 
the upper parts of its course. The let- vania and Virginia, mxneiy-thM 4ihou- 
ter part of this service ^ speedily sand strong, was n^e,.and ^heeerfuBy 
and eflectudly The shi^ answered. But ihe result soqn shewed 

of war having Ascended the stream as what reliance is to, be plated on the 
far as Benedit^, bsyonfl which there is nominal puqter-mustcrs of Such Biddle* 
not XVsHfllci^ dMjg^t of water for mplined arrays, when real danger je to 
Urge vessels^ the ^et were be faced Of the idnety<4h]:ehwiousSM 

combatants ofPennsylvania and Vhgi- 

hM&sr wad Mtuvt fxoapa pla«ed' 


flv« wM <if Viiilli^toD, l4x 
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Ihotutand fiive hu&dred bayonetfi, tiiired 
imndhHl h&me, and aiz hundred aea* 
the guns, were assembled 
tbe etandarfls th^ Ameridaii 
geu^inti. He had, however, twenty-six 
the British two ; and with this 
^ £>]rcb, about double that of the British, 
he took post opposite, Bladbi^sbero, a 
Bmoil village on the left bank of the 
' eastern branch of t^e Potomac, upon d 
rid^ of heights coiOmanding the only 
bridge by which that river could be 
crossed. Tiie great road ran straight 
through the, centre of his position, and 
the artdlery was placed so as to eufi- 
^ liUie aU the approaches to the bridge. 

S3. Ross’s decision ms soon taken. 
Fonning his troops into thi-ee columns 
^ brigade, the first consisting of the 
35th> and the light companies of the 
other regiments- under the command 
, of Oolonfi Thornton ; the second of the 
4th and 44th regiments under Colonel 
Brooke ; the third or reserve of the 21st 
tbsileers, under Colonel Paterson, ho 
immediately gave orders for the attack. 
Thornton’s men advanced in double- 
••quick time, in the finest oi*der, through 
the fire of the guns,' dashed across the 
'bridge, carried a. fortified house at the 
•^^ther end, which w^as occupied and 
ioopholed, dislodged the American rifle- 
men from the thick copse on the op- 
posite bank, and, quickly spreading 
out on elihw flank, advanced in ex- 
tended order directly against the Ame- 
rican batberiea So vigorous was the 
attack, so feeble the defence, that two 
^ns were carried, and the fii-st line 
, miown back in confusion on the so- 
. Odnd* by the first division alone, not 
, hundred strong, aided 

r of a few rockets, before the 

“ .could get .across the Ixridge. 

> A^ricians, however, rallied up<m 
. line; again advanced upon 

men, now disordered in 
tp^Jdt,wh^ Brockets troops, debouch- 
. bridge, advanced to their 

' charging on the rights 

left. ' Instantlv the 
: -the .Americana, 
title fdioak.^ Ten gmaa 
t(^Iy 

a»d ‘ re^bed-L 

Waabi^oa in tibi? utmost oomu^n, 


where they tamed not an instant, but 
hurried through to the heights of 
Oeoxgetown to the westward. Hardly 
any pursuit >va8 attempted by the Brit- 
ish, partly from their, having no cav- 
alty, {lartly from the extraordinaiy heat 
oi the day haring so eriiaustod the 
troops, that eW the stoutest men in 
tixo army were unable to proceed till it 
was somewhat abated by> the approach 
of evening. Their loss was sarprisingly 
small, being ox^^ty-ono killed and^i 
hundred and eighty-five wounded 
84. After, two hours', rest, however, 
the march was resumed^^d thetroojjK 
arrived within a nqlSjAWashington afc 
eight at night, where two thousand of 
them were halted, apd the remainder 
accompanied General Ross and Admi- 
ral CJockbum into the City. A proposi- 
tion was then made to the American 
authorities to ransom the public build- 
ings by ptiying a sum of money. , This 
having been refused, the British gene- 
ral, on the following mornings applied 
the torch nqt only to the arsenals and 
store-houses, but to^e pubHp buildings 
of every description* In a few hours 
the Capitol, including the senate-house 
and House of Bopresentatiyeii^ the arse- 
nal, dockyard, treasury, wair-pffioe, pre- 
sident’s palace, rope-W{dh,;fmd the great 
bridge across thC Botomac, were de- 
stroyed The navy-yard and arsenal, 
With imnienflo miEigaiines of powder, 
were set on fire . by the Americans be- 
fore they retired, ^ with them twfiuty 
thousand stapd m Wmh^w^.<^hsm 
A fine frigate, of aixtp^ htibdre^b&ns, 
nearly finiriiea, and a ^Iqop, tiie Argus, ' 
of twenty ^ns, aheariy afloat,, werci 
burned by befqi;a.ev«cuatmg the 
city. Irnmew-siW 
two hundred <»b«on, 

and hrmdrea tiiofiwd idunds of 
l^tcartridg^, wpra^en by the Irtish 
and destroy^ i 
the, min of 
ments in >the 
,tired'.on the-;eyeniiig,;pf j %; ma 
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fowe; notwithfitandiiig all the prepara- 
tions of the' govemihent fbr above a 
month to : arett the and the 

immense iinpoHanOe of the blow thus 
struck at the naval and niilitaty re-* 
sources of the enemy, Rendered this 
e:icpeditioh One of the inost brilliant ever 
caiiied into ekeCUtibU by any nation. 
^ such, it excited at the time a pro- 
digious sensation inihe United States ; 
and it hjis hai^y done less service to 
future times, and the cause of historic 
truth, by demonstrating in a decisive 
manner the extreme feebleness of the 
metins f6r national protection which 
democratic ihstitutions ahbrd, when 
not coerced by military or despotic 
power. Yet it is to be regretted that 
the lustre of the victory has been much 
ttumished to the British arnia, by the 
unusual and, in the circumstances, un- 
warrantable extension which they nnule 
of tile rav^gets of to %)\e pacific or 
. ornamental edidees of the capital. The 
trsages of ivarfare, idike in ancient and 
modern times, have usually saved from 
destrtrdtionj even in towns taken by 
storm, odihees which are dedicated to 
the'pur^seS of religion or embellish- 
ment. The Parthenon, after having 
stood ' tvro' thousand years, and been 
ihe pmy ^iCltiatoly of the Goth, the 
Orui^er, and the Saracen, was still efh- 
tire when it was accidentally blown 
up by a bcimb at the siege by the 
Veneitiani^ of 'the Acropolis in 1689. 
The majestic edidees of Home were 
really waatc^, away, not by the torches 
6f \^aric orGchseric, but by the selhsh 
cupidity, of its unworthy inhabitants, 
who emidovedthem ih the construction 
of modem 

;86. }« Ub tkiM mpr^^ 

Idon that the ra- 

V^es of wa!r^ ^ Well as the hand of the 
'stK)iler, dntpuched 

apm^nd I d^tmetion of the 

bdymbnB the l^remlin of 

gsTbte of aMiftle and 
. m^'eydlent of so igreat 

‘h The cmA‘ deWlst^ilon w the 

hb ^equate excuse;' i^y 
aimly and rightly 

Mid' 


of the ndhlest reyenge for such out- 
ages by saving Paris. It would ap- 
^ar, tmt as the contest between Great 
totain and Ameiioa resembled in more 
points than one a civil war, so it^p- 
took occasionally of the well-known 
inveterate character df that spiles of 
hostility; and the British historian, in 
recounting the transaction .will best 
discharge his <iuty by acknowledging 
the ern>r of his country, and' rejoice 
that it was in some degree redeemed 
by the strict discipline observed by the , 
troops, and the complete protection af- 
forded to the persons and property of 
the inhabitants during their occupation 
of the American capital.* 

87. The capture of Wasliington was-* 
quickly succeeded by an exploit of in- 
ferior magnitude, but equally vigorous- 
and successful. In, the Potomac river. 
Captain Gordon, in the Beahorse frig- 
ate, witli the Eutyalus brig and several 
bomb -vessels, skilfully overcame the* 
Intricacies of the psissage leading by 
that liver to the metropolis; and On 
tlie evening of the 27th arrived abreast 
of Foit Washington, constructed to^ 
command the river as Fort Lillo does 

* •* The British officers paj^ Inviolable re- 
6)>o(!t to private property, and no peacc^lo- 
citwoJi is inoJested/’— iViaeumfli fnteUigfM^rf 
S5fh August quoted in Jambb, vi. 31K 
“The value of the public property destroyed 
was 1,624,280 dollars, or £365,468 sterling,*^ 
-^i6kZ. 

It is but justice to the gallant officers em- 
ployed in thidi oxi^cdition'to observe, not 
only that they arc nowajjrs roSponsIble tor 
the destruction of the public building of 
WaslUugtou, as they aotod under. dieBUct 
orders from their own govenuaent, but that 
they deserve the highest q^it for cariying 
those barbarous .iuBtructiong 'into 
in tho most farfoearingand oonsidera^a man- 
ner, oonhning the dosimetiou ,to edi- 
hces, and observing ibo strictest dt«olfd.mo 
in relation to private Hto and property' On 
theUtb August 1814, Admiral Ooriiraue offl- 
cially announced to Mr Hunroe, , 
der the new aM ifwpetative ebamiemV of his 
Orders, it became his duty to destroy and lay 
waste all towns and distnets of the; thiitea 
States found accessible to the atmekolMritisfi 
armaments.’^ What a e^tp^t tO gloriouo 

and ^thal politto iprbearahoO Of wwlingtau 
in the sbuth of^mnde 1 ' Airi both hsd 
mwiird<^WeX]mgtom in the'oapiiU!V'# ®<m- 
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It imziiadaifitely bom^ 
bardMi. aiid tbe powdw magazine , 

iQg[;^ii aftbr e]f:pb>diedf the plaee tvpegi 
.and taken potweMion oli 
eU its ifims, by the BHtieh. Ppom 
thence they proceeded to AleaAndrk^ 
and the bomb^veosels having aeeunied 
eueh^a position as edectutdiy command- 
ed the ehtppii^, the enemy were com- 
pelled to capitulate^ and give up all 
theiv vessels, two^and-twenty in num- 
. \m, including several armed schooners, 

, which were Kieught away in triumph. 
On veturmng down the river, heavily 
laden with their numerous prizes, the 
Britleh e(|Uadron had a very serious 
danger to encounter from some Ameri- 
caBt batteries which had been erected 
to otit off their rela-eat, and which were 
manned by the crews of the Baltimore 
AotEla; but. su<di was the slull with 
which <he vessels were navigated tliat 
none' wmit aground, and the< shells from 
the bombs were thrown with such pre- 
cision that the Americans were driven 
from their guns, and the whole squadron 
emerged safely with its prizes from the 
Potoxnao. 

Tfie successful issue of these 
attacks naturally suggested a similar 
expedition ^against Baltimore : and, 
after ppme deliberation, the British 
naval and militazy commanded agreed 
to unde^ke it. The fleet, accordingly, 
moved in that direction, and reached 
the mouth of the Patapsco, which leads 
to Baltimore, on the lUh. September, 
^ext day the troops were landed, and 
matched directly towards the city, 
while' the Ships moved up to co-operate 
in the* at^k that was contemplated, 
Kb UjBlKWiltmn was attempted for the 
first Stmi: Bailee, though several- intrenoh- 
iWly thrown up, were passed, 
d been abandoned ; but when 
t?ofmhed Baltimore, a detach^ 
f'Bjgdit th)ope ivas observed 
A thick wood through which 
psmd O^aeml Boss; ita- 
“^e daring courage by which 
|^''''diWhguiBheijh imttiedifttely ad- 
to ^ 
wound' 
wiryl!w4 only-."^ 

O^onsJ.'! 


Brooke, however, immediately assumed 
the command; and the li^t troops 
oondng up, the enemy fell back, still 
; i^irmishingfrom behm the trees with 
‘'-Which the country abounded, to a fotv 
tifiied position, ruzming across & zuurrow 
neck of hmd which separated the Pa- 
tapeco and Back rivers*, Si* thousand 
inmntiy, wHh four hundred horse and 
six guns, were here- drawn up in line 
^oss road, with either flank placed 
in a thick wood, and a strong wooden 
palisade coveriag their front Brooke, 
however, gave o^ers for an immediate 
attack; and it was made with such 
vigour that, in less than fifteen znin- 
utes, the enemy were routed, and fled 
in evciy direefcion, leaving six hundred 
killed and wounded on the field of 
battler, besides three hundred prisoners 
and two guns in the hands of the 
British, 

^9. Early on the folltiWing mbming 
the march was resiiined, and Brooke 
arrived within a mile and a half of Balti- 
more, whei-e he fouiwl a bocly of fifteen 
thousand mezi, with a train of' 
artilToiy, maimed by the sanors of the 
frigates lying at l^ltimore, strongly 
posted on a scries of fortified iheiguth 
which encircle the towii Thh magni- 
tude of this force rendered 'iV impru- 
dent to hazard an immedhite attack 
with three thousand bfiyonots ; but 
Brooke, relying on the'admirafe^e<|pmt' 
of his troops, determined on a mght 
aasault, when the artiiler^ 

would be of little the whqle 

dispositions were zhSd# for that, pur- 
pose. At nightfall, however, ahd when 
the troops wei’© just, taking up their 
ground for the attac)^ advioeswfi^ 3ce- 
ceivod frm» Admira) Stating 

that the ehemy, 'h^ihl^tW^ty'VeS- 
sels in the 

ther progress ef the aud roiMiered' 

naval Bjfooke*! 

hi thwW oizuums^^SSi wWly judged , 
ihfd thu loss likbly te* hacu^red' in 
stem^ 

tioU’'<«lda'ijb%a . I93us,.e0niknini<i|em;-of 

tbe Kav»mwi|,r^' 

HelKrils-'i^sg^ M bfl^ 
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their Bliips, ai;d lay t&em alongside of to co-operate in a distant upay 'erith that 
Fort-le-Henxy, w^^ch GOtnmanded the of gherbroohoex^d GriEKth on the ooeai 
passage, and the posaession of which Prevost’s force had been progvesBivs^ 
would have left jBalthnore at their ao^ented hj the BOoceaBive anrival of 
mercy ; and it is to .be revetted that bng^s^ detached, after the close 
any view to ulterior operattoxm should hoatlUties, from the army in the soulh 
have led to thiaoffor not being accepted, of France; so that in the end of Ao»- 
£Ls its acceptance would probably nave gust, he had in aU sixteen thousand 
led to the destru-otion of the Java frig- regular troops in the two Canadas under 
ate, and Erie and Ontario brigs, which his command, of whom twelve thousand 
lay at Baltimore, and have prevented were in the lower pi'ovince. A force so 
the land troops from being deprived of considerable not only removed all dan* 
the fruit of their gallant victory, ger of successful invaaion by the Ame* 
90. A naval expwtion, crowned with rican army, but rendered feasible * 
complete success, took place at this serious inroad upon the adjoining pro* 
time under John Sherbrooke and viuces of Maine and New York. Sui^ 
Admiral Griffith in the l^obscot an attempt was also advisable in itaeU^ 
river- They sailed from Halifax on in order to make the enemy feel, in 
the 1st September, and on their ap- their own territory, the weight of Uiat 
proach, the Fort of Cuethie, which com- power whose hostility th^ had, .so 
mands the entrance of the river, was needlessly provoked. A body of nma 
evacuateil by the enemy and blown up. thousand men, accordingly, was col* 
An Americanirigato, the John Adams, ieeted on the frontier of Lower Canac^ 
having nm up the river for safety as with a formidable train of artillm7» and 
high as the town of Hampden, where commanded, pnder lVevost, by several 
her guns, were taken out and placed in generals and officers who had acquired 
battery^ a» detachment of sailors and durable renowm in the PeuinAular cam- 
maiines whs huided from the ships, paigns. If anything could have added 
which attacked and stormed the bat- to the well-fotmded expectationB en* 
teries, manned by double their force, tertained of this noble fureey it was the 
upon whi(di the fngate was set on fire circumstance of its being in great pnrt 
and totally destroyed. The expedition composed of the veterans who bad 
then miahedonto Bangor, which surren- served with Wellington in Spain and' 
dema without m^tance, with twenty- ^fi'rance, and the remaincler of the not 
two jguns ; and thence to Machias, /less heroic baud which had so gl^ 
which also yras, t^en by capitulation, ously struggled against overwhelming 
the whole, Wilitia of th§ county of superiority of numbers in the two. |ire« 
WasMng^h,b«i^ put on their parole ceding campaigns, and who bnmd 
not to serve ag^ durmg the war. with anxiety to emulate the dde^ d 
Formal possesaten wee then taken of their brethren who had gained their 
Ihe whole ooun1»^ between the Penob- laurels in the fields of ^mtopsm lame> 
Scot: and frontier of New 92. But, unfortunately, ihe nav^ 

a huni^M miles part of ^ expedition^ Upon whid), as 
broad add A^t^^onal ^venunent in all Cwdian warfare, the sucew ol 
esUblhmd & rw it ^ the con- the land forces ahnoet entmely depend^ 
elusion o|s the .im This success was ed, was by no means equally wm pro* 
not only iteell^ but stiii vided. By a. strange reralssBM that 

iiiotie BO as g$y^/|irabptk*l demonatra- part both of the British Admhah^ ^ 
tioh.of ihiedi^ip^yQa: of.. the Inhabit* the local authorities,, the iotllia on 
tamts of that theat^ d Maine^ Lake Ohampkm, though (xinsirting , of 

and evincing the m & frigate, a brig, aid twelve gnnb£ta| 

eyept pt |he coi#qmioe^^^ was wrttchbdly equii^ed^ and .tl» 

tiea»: it mi^t be, severed fsbm the Crewe were mads up of s stva^ mad- 
'IfjsdUid'.Riat^ > \ d F3»glidv Boldiera .god ,€aiiadhin 

not d' %e^' 

In Lbwer^'Cmradafr intifidin^ mmu ' An4».m 
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|]tl0te. iJie untoward circunistanceB at- 
naval force, Captain Fisher, 
by. 'v^Qin tire fleet had been ^nip* 
p^ ^ who possessed the oonfldenpe 
of Sir Qoo¥ge Prevost, was, remov^ 
fipmthe conmiand a week befprei.the 
deoisive action, and Captain Downie,^ a 
b^me man, but strange to tire sailors, 
put in his place. 

93. The -first operations of the ar- 
nntnrent were attended with complete 
sueeesa The American general, Iszard, 
had eaUed from Sackett's Harbour on 
Lak^ Ontario, towards the upper part 
of tho lake, with four thoimnd men, 
op. the Kith August, to reinforce the 
troops in ITort Erie ; so that the oidy* 
forces which remained to resist Prevost 
on the banks of Lake Champlain, were 
fifteen hundred regulars and as many I 
zniUtim under General Macomb. Fre- 
vost’s advance, accordingly, met with 
no interruption ; and on the 6th Sep* 
teiuber his powerful army appear^ 
before Plattsburg, *then defended by 
three redoubts and two blockhouses, 
strongly fortified So inconsiderable, 
had been the resistance m«tde by the 
Americans to the British advance, that 


Genenii Macomb says, the latter ** did 
not deign to fire upon them,” The 
three following days wem employed in 
bringing up the heavy artilleiy, and it 
hod ail arrived by the 10th ; but still 
the English general did hot deem, it 
exponent to make the attack till the 
flotilla came np. So backward liad 
been ti^^ of ibs preparations, that 
only hove in sight on the morning 
of ‘ti^te 11th ; and the shipwrights^ as 
she moved through the water, were 
stiSi buay work on the hull of the 
Confimi^ which bore the British com- 

^ 94. ^he.relaiive strength of the squad- 
tom * this, as in every other naval 
lu^nduring the war where the British 
’ ft Oempatiktive force of tbe combatants:— 

Sr4, . 




ss 

not 

m 
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were defeate<l, was decisively in favour 
of the .Americans ^ but this disparity^ 
already great in the number of vessels 
and men, and weight of metal, was ren- 
dered overwhelming by the wretched 
condition of the British crews, not. a 
fourth of whom were sailors, and the 
unfinished state of the commodore’s 
vessel. Sir George Pmvost's solicita- 
tions, howex'er, were so pressing for the 
squadron to Derate, in consequence of 
the advanced period of the year, that 
on the 11th, while tib^e clank of the 
builders* hammers waa still heard on 
board the Confianoe, Captain Bownle 
gave the signal to weigh anchor. He 
I relied upon the assurance given that 
the tioops should commence an assault 
on tlie redoubts, at the same time that 
the 8(]uadron attacked the flotilla in 
tlie biiy ; and it was not doubted that 
the early capture of the forts, by de* 
priving tiie enemy’s ships of the support 
of thpir batteries, wmdddead to their 
defeat, and the final decision of the 
naval contest on the lake. The mo- 
ment, accordingly,, tiiat the Oqiifiance, 
which led the British flotilla, rounded 
Cumberland Head at a quarter to eight, 
Downie scaled his. guns, as had been 
agreed on ; but although instructions to 
hold.themselves in readiness had been 
given to the troops at d|t.ybveak, yet 
they were ordered to breshfinst before 
they moved, and didnot in consequence 
begin their march till the actiein at sea 
had commenced ; an unfortm^te 
cumstance, as it postponed thbImiltiLty 
co-operaticui till it was too hte l!4)ean* 
while Downie galtotiy led his littlo 
squadron into, action ; the American 
fleet, under its brave end skiflEul.com-^ 
mauder, Csptsm 'M^Bonongh, being 
moored in line in the bay, the'gamtci^ 
of twenty-six guns, bearing bis flag, ha 
the centre, and the bx%sEagIe of tWen%* 
guns, Ticon4emgp;4l 
and Pride of seVen teb' gum- 

boats disposed 6n whet flank. :/ ' 1 ' 

. 95 . MthtrQo]b&as^ 
seven guns, to 

any ringJe vesi^ in /tiie , ^ 

tilia; and if the Britidx gunboats had 
all followed; ^ 

notiiritlu^di^ the gre^ 
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Buperiority on tlxe whole, have been 
not altogethef unequal. But while the 
Confiance wad galhmtly lea^ng into 
action amidBt a tremen^bus lire from 
tho American line, the^whole gnnboatB, 
except three, and one of the cutters, 
took to flight, leaving Downie in the 
midst of the hoatile fleet, with his own 
frigate, a brig, hnd a sloop, wholly un- 
supported, either , by the advance of 
the land forces or by his own smaller 
vessels** Undauntbd, however, by this 
shameful defection of the boats, the 
Biitish commander, who nobly headed 
his squadron, drawing the whole hos- 
tile Are upon his own vessel, held 
steadily on >vithout returning a shot, 
while his rigging and s^s were fast 
falling under tho" well-directed fire of 
the t^erioan fleet ; but the wind fail- 
ing just as he was on the point of 
breaking their line, he was under the 
necessity of casting anchor within two 
cables* distance, and bringing his broad- 
side to bear on the enemy. Instantly 
tho Confiance appeared a sheet of fire ; 
her whole broadside, aimed at the Sara- 
toga, which bore Captain McDonough’s 
flag, was disdiiatged et once with great 
e^Tect. The Linnet and Chubb soon 
after came up^ and took their appointed 
stations ; but in a short time ike latter 
was so milled that she became un- 
manageable, drifted within the Ame- 
rican hpe, luid was obliged to surrender, 
while the .Finch struck on a reef of 
rocks, and codld not get into action. 

iTh^ iWhole'gutis of the American 
flot^ wCre now .directed against the 
Confiance, which, enveloped by ene- 
mies, stall maintained a gallant fight. 
Broadridc tsiter broadside came from 
herytmtilat length the Saratoga, against 
‘which her Are was almost entirriy di* 
veeWd; had all .her long guns dismount- 
ed, spd her ca;t^padQB 90 disabled that 
^'had. xmt. a piece of ord- 

nance leftnmlablc, Mothing was now 
wanting but one . two of the gun- 

boats to have given .the British a de- 
cisive victory ; but they hadb all flod< 
Th6<]Smlflance hei^elf was tuning se* 
\ 

* This dissaterv Id ^ prpjbahUity, XeenM 
not Lave ooourrec^ fiao CMahit Fisber'a nub'< 

just betbm, ’been accept^.' ^ 


verely from the concentric fire of tho 
brigs and gunboats which bhtstered 
round her in every direction, some rak- 
ing^ some astern, as well as under her 
bows, and Captain Downie had fallen 
early in the action. Meanwhile her 
antagonist, the SiiratOga, which she had 
completely silenced, lay at such a dis- 
tance that she could not be taken pos- 
session of. So destructive, however, 
was the fire which the Confiance Still 
kept up, that the Saratoga was on the 
point of Burtondering, when, as a last 
resource, M‘Donough made an effort 
to wear tho ship round, ’so as to bring 
her larboard side, hitherto'imtouched, 
to bear ujwn the British vessel. This 
skilful movement was successfully per- 
formed ; the Confiance strove to do the 
same,* but, from the inexperience of her 
motley crew, the attempt failed; and 
tile larboard guns of the Saratoga, al- 
most all untouched, now spoke out like 
giants, ami soon compelledthe Confiance 
to strike. The only remaining British 
vessel was now the Linnet ; against her 
the whole guns of the Americitn squad- 
ron wore imiiiediately directed; and 
after a quarter of an houris heibic 
resistance, she too was compelled to 
surrender. Captain MTlonough, on re- 
ceiving the sword of Lifeutenant Ro- 
bertson, who commanded the Confiance 
after Downie had fallen, said, wi^ the 
magnanimity which is ever the itocdm- 
paniment of true valour,-— “ You’ low© 
It, sir, to the shameful conduct of yduir 
^nboate and cutters, tliat you ,8^6 not 
performing this office to me ; had 
they done their duty, you iriust hyfvo 
preeived, from the situation of tha 
Saratoga, that I could hc^d but no 
longer; and, indeed^ nothing induced 
me to keep up her colours, but my see- 
ing, froxh the \inited fire of all the iest 
of my squadron on the Oonfisne^ and 
her unsupported situation, that she 
must idtfcnately surreuder/’+ . ' 

t la this despemte tioufliet, the Oosflanoe 
had forty-one killed, including th^ lacCented 
C^tedu Downie, and sixty wounded; the 
touil loss of the British squ^rou was fiffy- 
, seven killed, aiid ninety-twp wounded f the 
Aitf^i^alost on btord the 

kws’Was , and” A<ty*^|d»o 

, W,dwdiKl-t?yAJtMS; W IMW; snd.iiJoorasi fl. 
,6e7,m ^ 
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While this desperate battle waa 
regll^ on the lake, the army ashore, 
agre^my to Prevost’s orders, was ad^ 
Taaohag^ towards the worib of Platis- 
atid the guns of the Rritieh bat* 
teries opened on the Amexican. squad* 
roafssoon as the firing commenced, 
Init tfoo far off to hare any effect. One 
column, under CknereX Robinson, was 
directed to ford the Saranac, and attack 
the Works . in front, while another, led 
hj (general Brisbane, was to make a 
oireuit and assault them in rear. Ro- 
binson's troops, however, being led 
astray by their guides, and deceived as 
to the, real ptth, by a enlrious and high- 
ly characteristic stratagem,* did not 
reach the point of attack till the shouts 
from the American works announced 
that the fleet had surrendered. To 
have caraed the redoubts when the 
troops did got np> would have been a 
bloody undertaking, though probably 
certadn of success, and womd have 

* The following interoftting note I have 
fl'om au excellent and highly eHteemod friend 
haOftfuida, Andrew William Cochrane, £!sq., 
jiow high in oflice.at (Quebec 
** Being travelling in the United States last 
Sopto^iber(1840). 1 mudo acqnaiutaaoo with 
tenoral Hacomu, who entered freely and 
ihlly into details of the FlattSburg expedi- 
tion, and spoke with strong reprobation of 
thS cruel censures coat upon Bir George Pro- 
vOst He said that the forts might have been 
taken on the Cth or 7th (but then the fleet 
would have escaped, to capture or destroy 
Which was considers qnc of the most im- 

^ether ihey could b?vo been' after that, 
wM&oitt severe loss. He described the for- 
xiddahie doublo stockade, which he main- 
tained' would have delavcd the best tiviops a 
time to surmount or cut down ; that 
.'tlMiwndtkS were so situated, relatively, that 
the delSaders ebuld retreat from tlie one 
to,thAother; that though an overwhelming 
might have forced them ono after the 
thtt Joss must have .been severe, if, 
ibated, they suooeeded at all ; that^ by a 
stawU^gsm.' he had caused Uie attacking di- 
vimezk to,,10iK> their way, and to be led off in 
^uothdr direction, into the woods, which he 
d With militia in ambush ; that he 
^ by making the militia, during 
iihaidi^bof the 10th, flu up the proper road 
afaplMiMwit^ ptentfsdsoai 

tharoi^of tbaferest, aad opm* 
timov A road fhmigh the. 
which Im caused 
to b«^M!Qk'>'^h ckceMreowa to Ihok like 
a tmveUed i andi^at Rwnahare^ 

as alMcksgdlviskm 


lomed a set-off at least to the naval 
disaster. But Sir Geoige Prevost, 
deeming his instructions not to expose 
thdtroo|)s under his Command to un- 
necessary or useiihss danger, to be im- 
perative, f and being of opinion, that 
after the ooiQz;nand of the lake was lost, 
no further advance into the American 
territory was practicable, and conse- 
quently, that th^ men lost in storming 
the refloubts Would prove an unavailing 
sacriflee, gave the signal to draw ofl', 
and soon ^ter commenced his retreat. 
Such was the indignation which this 
order excited among the British offl- 
cers, inured in -Spain to a long course 
of victory, that several of them broke 
their swords, declaring they would 
never serve again; and the army, in 
mournful submission, leisurely wound 


its way back to the Canadian fron- 
tier, without being disquieted by the 
enemy. J 

98. The actual casualiios in this ill* 
fated expedition were under two hun- 
dred men, though four hundred were 
lost by desertion during the depression 
and facilities of the retreat. But 
murmurs of the troops and of the people 
of Canada were loud axid long at such a 
termination of the cf eratiions of an ar- 
mament composed^. sO far as the mili- 
tary force was oonCO^Oii; sueh. ma- 
terials, and from'viddCh so much had 
been expected. The result was, that 
Sir George Prevost' resigned, and de- 
juanded a courtmartial. HO was ac** 
cuBod, accordingly, at the instauGA of 
Sir James Yeo> upon tb^ charges , of 
having unduly hunied the sqji^rou 
on the lake into action, at a time when 
the Conflance :wa8 as yet unprepared 
for it ; and, when the combat did be- 
gin, having ne^ected to storm the bat- 

t *^Tou wUl take to expose hW 

Hajosty *s troepe to being, out off; and gtiaEd 
against whatever might eomnflt safety 

the force placed under your eaminand 
Loan BATXtossr*s KHittvdim Szaasanok 

'PWBVOST^ 

t It is aatisfactoHly proved that the c»p- 
of the fifftei 0^ noi 

influepoe;, whldh^ hdwovor* might have been 
v©ryibfoa^;have hifluonoed the iaene'Or the 
aaval oon^ct, as both fleets were foJJy amUe - 
and a half distent J^mtlmneseeStbatteKeft^ 
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terio3; aa Lad been Sigreed on, so aii to 
Lave occaHsioned tLe destruction of tba 
flotilla^ and the failure of the e:xpedl- 
tion. The death of tliot ill-fated ooxn- 
monder before the coart-msxtial com- 
menoe^ prevented these charges from, 
being ju&cially invQstigatefi Buthis^ 
torio truth compels the expression of 
an opinioii, that though proceeding 
from a laudable motive— the desire of 
preventing a neccUess effusion of hu- 
man blood — th,e defcemination to 
abandon the attack on the forts by 
Sir George Provost, though judicious 
with reference to tlie expedition ho 
commanded, was unfortimato so f^^as 
the general interests of the war were 
concerned. 

99. Yet did his eiror^if error it was, 
originate in a sacriffoe of the feelings 
of self to a sense of public duty, Hk 
personal courage was undoubted, hk 
character amiable in thohighest degree j 
ihe mildness and conciliatoiy spirit of 
hk government had justly endeared 
him' to the Canadians ; and hk general 
conduct in Korth America had been, in 
very difficult circumstances, truly ad- 
mirable. Indeed, hk defence of that pro- 
vince agamst the vastly superior forces 
of the Americans k one of the brightest 
pages in the military a.nnak of Great 
Britain, and, after hk death, ^ justly 
called forth a public expression of 
sat^ketion fixun the Prince Itegent, and 
the oonfening of ^ditional honours 
on hk' family. , The failure of the ex- 
pedition against Plattshurg vrasnot to be 
ascribed entkely to him : it arose from 
, the unprepapd state of ^e ffeet before 
thev^expedition commenced, and the 
shameful, defection of the gunboats, 
whaok^eserliedthe heroic Downie when 
oalho^Mof gaining adeckive victory. 
Wjtihave like authority Of tlie greatest 
military maet^ of, tthe age for the assert 
liozi^ afti^ the deskrttc1io& e! the 
tether prosecution of the 
a^vahoe at land could have led to no 

highiywedead I gafUeiher 
— I admiro lUl that hm been done by th« 
miUtary America^ sc ibr as I undelStand 
it^setrally, Wijethftr Sir Beoige prevest 
im right or wrong in hjs dackloiii^ait 

tlian X can tsU ^ thovtgh 
wthk X'am>0srtiajn.h6 most e<{usUy 
turned to ^hgston after the fleet waa^kni 


beneflicial result, as the troops could 
xmt have obtained supplies when the 
Americans had, the c<;minand on the 
Wat^* Prevostk error was, that he 
did not make Ids attack on the fork 
aimjtUamouBly mih the action. on the 
lake : he only began to move when ikie 
flring of the dotillas commenced. 

100. It k true, the stomihg of the 
forts would have had no material effect, 
except by distant encouragement, on 
the issue of the naval combat, as it 
took place beyond the range of the bat- 
teries on shore ; but such moral influ- 
ence would pod^ps have proved deci- 
sive. After me destruc^on of the 
fleet, the period of decisive success was 
past : nothing could then be done but 
to put the best facg possible on a re- 
treat. That Prevost might have car- 
ried the American blockhouses and 
batteries, k indeed ceitain ; but the 


prove, that the Americans flght obsti- 
nately behind breastworks; and it could 
only mive been effected by a heavy sacri- 
iice of human life, which, with the .pro- 
spect of a protracted war in Caniid% 
was a serious consideration. Hk deci- 
sion in regard to the expedience of an 
immediate retii^t, therefore, after the 
fleet had been destroyed,’ was justified 
with reference to the single objects of 
that expedition. It is to be regretted 
only from its haying occurred so hifr' 
mediately, before the close of the tw, 
and thereby afforded te Americans 
ground for representing as ^ complete 
triumph what, by a vigorous applies 
tion of the military forces at h» com- 
mand, might haye been oonvested into 
a drawn battle, in which the laurek, 
barren to, lH)th parties, were divided^ 
But, in justice to PrCvost, it must be 
added, that thk oontingent result could 
not have been with certainty' foreseen 
by him, as the duration of the 
uncertain $ and that the first thdnght 
of a genend should be the imm^si^ 


snd?Xam inclined tc think ha was 
have told ihe uninktem mpeatedly 
mwel superiority on the lakes k a ekiiflSiw* 
Suncess in war flwtttier ofw 

iie^,'«Ten< it tmr <rt3jeot should he wholly oO* 
fenrive/*'-^sauir<mos gsobos Hsa* 

nay; fliiid DeoeiSD^ 1814 ; Guawocn^. xiu 
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dnty with which he is intrtteted, rather 
tlian'the ultiDiate rasults of a coarse 
which hjamrdous darmg iHight perhaps 
iududie. 

103 . The British were in some degree 
conspied for this diseomfiture by the 
repajse of a very formidable sortie 
zna^ from Fort Erie. In the outset 
the Americans gained considerable ad- 
vantages, and having succeeded, during 
a thick mist and heavy rain, in turning 
unperceived the light of the English 
pickets, they made themselves masters 
of two batteries, and did gi’eat damage 
to the British works. Sj^dily, however, 
the besiegers oollectedHieir troops, and 
the enemy Were driven back with great 
slaughter. The loss on eadi side wiis 
about eqiial ; ihat^f the British being 
six hundred, of ^om one-hfiJf were 
prisoners ; that of the Americjins five 
hundred and eleven. Both parties after 
this became weary of this destructive 
wari^, carried on in a corner of Upper 
Canada, and attended with no sensible 
infiuence on the fate of the campaign. 
On^e Slst, as the low grounds around 
Fort Erie had become unhealthy, Drum- 
mond retired to higher and better quar- 
ters in the neighbourhood of Chippewa, 
aftei* in vain endeavouring to provoke 
the American general to accept battle. 
And soon after, Ueneral Izzard, who 
had come up from Sackett’s Harbour 
to Fori Erie with four thousand addi- 
tional troops,' so far from prosecuting 
the advantages which so considerable 
ah accumulation of force at that point 
proinWd, blew up Port Erie, recn>ssed 
the Niagara, and withdrew with his 
whole feuopa into the American terri- 
torjr* " Thus/* says Armstrong, the 
American war-secretaxy, ** literally ful- 
own prediction, that the ex- 
dbn would teiminatc in'dis£ippbmt- 
.^ent and disgrace.** 

'102. Tide total evacuation of the Brit- 
iiih territory, after so much bloodshed, 
a^damdi'fbnnidable pri of the 

conqu^,waemainIv 
at 

' '.fihiing ;m0]i!i§ie Jin au^ 

C&auncty/hfltd'^^e 
the 'nun?b^''aiid 
'weight '^'^hi8''t^liBV' and 


James Yeo was taking the ituxst active 
measures to ttim the balance the other 
way, he had the virtu© — to a British 
sejunan it was a virtue — of meanwhile 
submitting to be blockaded in Kingston 
by the American squadron. At length 
the St Lawrence, a noble three-decker 
of one hundred was launched ; 
Chauncey inatarilJy withdrew, and was. 
blockaded in his turn in Tackett's Har- 
bour, and the British acquired the 
entire command of the lake for the 
remainder of the war. Sir James Yeo 
immediately availed himself of this ad- 
viintagc to convey a largo quantity of 
stores and considerable reinforcements- 
of troops to the upper end of the lake, 
and preparations were making for an 
active campaign in the ensuing year 
on both sides, the Americans having 
laid down two line-of-battle ships, an<l 
the British two frigates on the stocks, 
when hostilities were terminated by 
the conclusion of peace between the 
two countries. 

103. To conclude this history of the 
American War, it only remains to no- 
tice the attack on Orleazus, which 
terminated in eo catoi,itous a manner 
to the British arms. This rising town, 
which then numbered seventeen thou- 
sand inhabitants, waq,npt a place of 
wai’like preparation, or vexy 'iurportant 
in a military point of view. But it was 
the great em|)orium of the cotton trade 
of the southern states, and it was sup- 
posed, not without reason, , that the. 
capture of a city Which corarnSanded 
the whole navigation of the Hsriissippi 
would pfiove the most Seiwible blttW to^ 
the resources of i!he American gbvpni- 
ment, as well as ihimiril a ' booty 
to the capidm. TbC ekpOTi^dh, ac- 
cordingly, which hfid at. 

Baltimore, after haying reoehr^d rirbng 
reinforcsfmenbs; Wii in this ditee- 
iion, and it wiis the dread of crippling 
It for this limpcirimii strokh,; that para- 
its, effbm fczWr 

shoals the 'Ussissip)^ on the 61sh 
December; biitibbhiuuth of 
rivei^havitig b^h fdnpd; fbrSflea- 
tions add beixha^dable, 

it 'was dete^^cd' W' !in' 
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runs itp towanls Naw Orletins, and to 
mai’ch across to that city. There they 
■steewwi accordingly, and found a flotilla 
of gunboats pi’Opared to dispute with 
the boats of the fleet the landing pf 
the troops. ‘ Imipediately a detochthcnt 
of seamen and marines was put under 
the command of Captain Lockyer; and, 
after a liard chase of six-and-thirty 
hours, he succeeded in coming up with 
and destroying' the whole, six in num- 
ber, manned by two hundred and forty 
men. This pursui^ however, had taken 
the boats thirty mi}es from their ships ; 
adveifse winds, a tempestuous sea, and 
intricate ehoab, impeded their return ; 
and it;was not till the 12th that they 
could get hack, nor till the 15th that 
the landing of the troops commenced. 
Incredible difficultito were undergone, 
both by the soldiers and sailors, in ef- 
fecting the disembarkation and con- 
ducting the march at that inclement 
season ; and, what w veiy remsirkable 
in that latitude^ nothing retarded them 
more than, the . excessive cold, from 
which tlmtrpojjft, and. in iiarticular the 
blacks^ suffer^ most severely. At 
length, howeyer,, by the imited and 
indefatigable dl'orts of both services, 
thesei obstacles, were overcome; the 
troops, in number about four thousand 
five Widred combatants^ with a con- 
siderable quantity of heavy guns and 
atores, were landed ; an attack of the 
American militia w^as repulsed, after a 
desperate struggle, the same evening ; 
^ir Edward I^enhaia amved next 
day, and the amy advanced in two 
dbiu^us to, within m miles of New 
Orleans^ wh^ |ireparatk>us for defence 

jabssiOK, an , officer 
since becozne^ c^hrated both in the 
mllita:^ and poliiU^l hhito^ of his 
countiy, commaindp the military force 
:^4e&tined for i^e defeiftce of the city, 
^yrhich atootanteu tp 'ol^ye twelve ijibo* 
lMd Jjhadt, turned ‘to gocwl 

account the long whii^ Hie for- 

,^dable obstameSi^^th^ 

’ disembarkation of ijrpops 

"hadoocaaipned,;and the 
tflnninw^lph he'np^yawaited^.at^h 

arihy ^ intrei^- 


ment about a thousand yards lonj^ 
stretifluDg from the Mississippi on the 
right to a dense and impassable wood 
and morass on the left. This line was 
strenj^ened by a ditch, about four 
feet deep which fan along its front, and 
was defended by flank bastions whi 9 h 
enflltwled its whole extent, and on which 
a formidable aixay of heavy cannon was 
placed. On. the opposite bahk.of the 
Mississippi, which is there about eight 
hundred yards broiid, a battery of 
twenty guns liad been erected, which 
also flanked the whole front of the 
jMiraiiet. 

105. Attemlts were made, for. some 
days, to commence regular approaches 
against this formidable line of intrench' 
ments, which was evidently much too 
strong to be carried by a coitp-d^-tmin ; 
but it WJX.S soon found that ttio enemy's 
guns were so superior in weight arid 
numbers, that nothing was to be. px- 

hands were therefoi’J set to ‘ deepest a 
canal in the rear of the British posi- 
tion, leading from Lake Boygne, where 
they had disembarked, by which boats- 
might be brought over the intervening 
land to the Mississippi, and troops 
ferried across to carry the batteiy on 
the right bank of the river; but this 
proved a work of such exti'aordmaiy 
labour, that it w'as not, till tlie evening 
of the 6th of January that the ou.t.was 
deeJai'cd passible. The boats were im- 
mediately brought up and . sect'^ted 
near tho river, wholly unknom to, the 
eriemy ; and dispositions for an 
were made at five o'clock pa thtrmoni- 
ing of the 8th. Colonei thomton, 
with fourteeii hundred men, was to 
cross tho river in the. night, atortrithe 
hatter}', and advance up the right bank 
till ho came abreast of New Orleans ; 
while the main attack on the intyench- 
ments in front was to be ms4^ in ttvo 
columns — ^the first, ileatined to 
the works, under the command of 
(general Uibbs; the second^ povmimg 
^tlmly of Ikht troo]^ and intended 
yheroly to effiact a ^versipib led by 
Oener^ j^^ne, Including seamen and 
marinos, about rixthousandcfmibatarits 
Pri BritJsb -wespe in the held ; 
a.sle]ids9r fdirce to .attack doublij thxm: 
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number^ intrenobed to the teeth in 
worts Imstling witli bayonets, and 
loaded with heavy artillery. 

106; UneXjjeotcwJ delays, prinoipaJly 
owing to the rapid falling oi the mefr, 
hindered the boats, ihfty in number, 
^hinh were to eonvey Thornton’s men 
aOToss, iiom reaching their destination 
at the appointed hour ; and this, by 
preventing the attacks on the opposite 
banks being aiznultaneous, had a .most 
prepidicial effect upon the issue of the 
operations The pationce of Pakenham 
bmng at length exhausted, the assault 
on Hie left bank was ordered, even 
before it was known whether the troopS 
had been got across, and Gibbs’ column 
advanced to the works. By this time, 
however, the wintry dawm had begim 
to break, and the dark moss was dis- 
cerned from the American batteries, 
^moving over the plain. Instantly a 
tremendous fire of grape and round - 1 
shot wad%pened on both aides from j 
the bastions upon it ; but nevertheless I 
the column, consisting of the 4th, 21st, I 
and 44th, with the 93d in support, i 
moved steadily forward, and reached 
the of the glacis. There, how- 
ever, it was found that, through some 
nogl^ on the part of the commander | 
of the44th regiment, the scaling-ladders ^ 
and teeineg had been forgotten, so that 
it was impossible to mount the jiarapet. 
This necesserily occasioned a stoppage | 
at the foot of the works, just under the 
enemy’s ^as, while the ladders were 
sent for m all possible haste ; but the 
.fire was soon so terrible that the head 
of the column, riddled through and 
through, fell back in disorder. 

107» Pakenham, whose buoyant cour- 
age ever led him to the scone of danger, 
they were now fairly in for it, J 
and go oOf rode to the front, ral- 
Uedlba troops again, led them to the 
«kf|^ ef the glacis, and was in the act, 
luii <off> of ohern'ing on his M- 
he fell, mortaUy woundedi 
the mm moimmt by two 
,43fmiejral Gibbe also was bos ^ 
0bni<dc dm» lt:ean6>vwho led on the 
leeemwtbk 

^d, liow advimed ibvugh the 
t$0: 'sws-'hidas'f M'.that 
noble i^meni^ 


Sntherland Highlanders, a thousand 
strong, instead of being daunted by 
the carnage, rushed with fmntic valour 
through the throng, and with such 
pressed the leading files on, that, 
Wiukbut either fascines or ladders, they 
fkirly found their way by mounting 
upon each others’ shoulders into the 
work. So close and deadly, however, 
was the fire of the riflemen when they 
got in, that the succossful assailants 
were cut off to a man. At the same 
time Colonel Ranuey, on the left, also 
penetrated into the intrenchinenta ; 
but the companies which carried them, 
not being supported, were mown down 
by grape-shot as at Boigen-op-Zoom. 
filially. General liombert, upon whom 
the command had now devolved from 
the death of Pakenham and the wounds 
of Gibbs and Keane, finding that to 
carry the works was impossible, and 
that the slaughter . was tremendous, 
drew off his troeps, who by this time 
hod been thrown into great confusion. 
Owing, however, to the admirable coun- 
tenonce maintained by, the reserve 
which covered the retreat, consisting 
of the 7th and 43d regifnents, the men 
.were withdrawn Without any molesta- 
tion from the enemy. 

I 108. While this Sanguinary mpulse, 

I which cost the British tw^ thousand 
men killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
was taking place on the left bank of 
! the Misaiasippi, Colonel Thornton, with 
his division, had gained the mosb de- 
I oisive success on the right This able 
I o£3cer, with bis fourteen hundred men, 
had repaired to the point assmed to 
him on the evening of the Tw,; but 
found the boats not yet arrived ; and 
it was not till near midnight thet a 
number, barely siyfllrient to trsnspoirt 
a third ^rt of his troops across, Were 
brought up. Deeming tt, however, of 
essexmal importance tb oo-t^>erate at 
the appointed time in the ' 

attack, he moved over with a thfid' of 
his men, «md by a eudden charge, at 
the head of part of and a body 

of eesnmn, heade4 ;^y himself, on the 
flank of the works, fmcceeded m making 
himsriiit toaster of the redoubt with 
very IMe loss, though defended by" 
twsn^4wo £^nB and seventeen hun** 
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dred men, and amply stored wiUi emp- 
pHes of all eorte. He waa just prepar- 
ing to turn these guns on the enemy’s 
tok, -which lay eptirely exposed to 
their fire, when advice® were received 
from General Lambert, of the defeat 
of the attack on the left bank of the 
river. Colonel Dickson waa sent over 
to examine the situation of the bat^ 
tery which had been won, and report 
whether it wiis tenable; but he did 
not deem it defensible except with a 
larger force than Lambert could dis- 
pose of for that purpose, and therefore 
this detachment was drawn back to 
the left bank of the river, and tlje 
troops at all points returned to their 
camp. 

109. The British troops, after this 
bloo^ defeat, were in a very critical 
positi!^, ffir advanced into the enemy’s 
country, with avictoiiousarmy, double 
their own strength, in their front, and 
a desert countiy, fourteen miles broad, 
to traverse in ^eir. rear, before they 
reached their ships. Lambert, not 
deeming himself in sufiicient strength 
to renew the attack, retreated on the 
night of the 18i^, and eifected tlie 
movement with such ability that the 
whole field'^artilleiy, ammunition, and 
stores of eveiydosoription, were brought 

which 

were destroyed. The whole wounded 
also were removed, except eighty of 
the worst eases, with whom movement 
would have been dangerous, who were 
leiHi to the humanity of the enemy : a 

wi^ a mal and attention worthy of 
the ability and gallantry he had dis- 
played in the action. The British 
troope were safely le^embarked cm the 
and soon after in some degxue 
conamed for their disasters by the cap- 
ture FUrt Boyexv near Mobile, eom- 
mandhig the entrauoe to the bay in 
which wxA town is situated ; which 
yielded, with its gairieon of thm hun- 
dred end siarty men and twenty^wo 
guns, to n comHued attack the land 
aaid sea .forces oU 'the 12th Februasiy, 
On the very next day inteU^enoe was . 
received of ihe conclusion of peace 
between the United States and Ofreatj 
Britain at Ohent 


110. Conferences had for. some time 
been going on at that city in the 
Netherlands, between the British and 
American commissioners ; and as the 
termination of the Continental war had 
entirely set at rest, at least for the 
preamit, the question of neutral fiags, 
and the United States were in no con- 
dition to sustain a war singly with 
Great Britain, fur the mere assertion 
of sailors’ privileges in opposition to 
the right of saai'ch to apprehend desert- 
era, there was no difiieulty in coming 
to an accommodation. Accordingly on 
the 24th December a tr^ty was con- 
cluded at Ghent, on terms highly hon- 
ourable to Great Britain. A general 
resLitution of conquests and acquisi- 
tions on both aides was stipulated, with 
the exception of the islands in Pasa- 
maquoddy Bay, which were to remain 
m ti> possession in statu guo until the 
decision of the commissioners appointed 
the two governments ; add in the 
©vent of their differing in opinion, the 
decision of some friendly sovereign, 
whose judgment was to be final The 
moi-e important point of the boundary 
between the American state of Mwne 
and the British province of New Bruns- 
wick, which has since become ihe 
subject of such angry contention be- 
tween both the governments and the 
inhabitants of the two countries, was 
in like manner referred to two com* 
missioders, one to be appointed by each 
party ; * and, failing meir decision, or 
in the event of their differing in opin- 
ion, to the decision d some Irkadly 
sovereign or state, whose judgment 
shall be final and condusive.** A simi* 

. ♦ ” Whereas neither that port of the high- * 
lands lying due north from tihe soun» of 
the river 8t Croix, designated In the former 
treaty of peace hetween the two powers as 
the north-west aiiglo of Nova Beotia, nor'the 
north -westmoBtuead of the Oonueaticut 
river, have yet been asoertaiqed; andwhere- 
aB that part pf the boundary hhe between 
the dominlon&pf the two powers whidli ex- 
tetnds from the sotxree of the river Bt Croix 
direetly nmh tp the above-mcpiMoned north* 
wart angle of Nova Sootta : thence along the 
said hIghUnds which dividethose rivers that 
empty themselves Into Ute river Bt Isiwrenoe 
from those Whleh All Into the Atlantic Oeean, 
to the: north^wcMitfoet head; of Oonaectfont 
river .; thehce down along the middio of 
river to m 45tb degree Of north latitude j 
thentohy glitie due west on said latltodsm 
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lar, ]provision wfts made for the asoer- 
^tainhxent of. the disputed boundaiy^ 
thfcni^ the liakee Ontaj^o, Erie, Su- 
and XiiAke of the Woods. It 
waalltipiUaM that Neither paHyishotild 
keep up my armed ressele on the 
; in oims^uence of which fdl 
such sunk m the mud. All hostib 

itiejfc with the Indian tribes were forth-, 
with to oease^ on the part of both the 
oontractiug parties ; and it was further 
provided^ V that whereas the traffic in 
slam is irreconcilable v^dth the prin- 
ciples of humanity and justice, and 
wiUrees boOi his Majesty and the 
States are desirous of continu- 
ing their efforts to procure its entire 
altoUtion^ it is hereby agreed that both 
the contracting parties shall ,use their 
best, endeavours . to accomplish so de- 
sirable an object.'^ Hothing was sjiid 
either regarding the dag covering the 
merchandise,, or on the right of search 
for seamen, claimed and exercised by 
<4reat Britain. 

Ill,- Such was the treaty of Ghent, 
v^hich put an end tq the bloody and 
costly war between Great Britain and 
Aiherica. That it was advantageous 
to ISnglaatMl, and that the United States 
emerged upon the whole worsted from 
the;d^^ is evident from the consider- 
ation, ,*hat neither the ostensible nor 
tho objects of the latter in engag- 
ing in the contest were attained. The 
ostensible objects were establishing the 
principles, that the flag covers the mer- 
chemdise^ an^ that the right of search 
seamen who had desoi^ed is inad- 
.The real objects were to 
. Great Bxitain the Canadas, 

^di^jau conjunction with Napoleon, i 
ekth^i^ its maritime and colonial 
empim Neither object was attained, 

, ;w^ concl^^ without one 

about neutral lighta; 

is lro<iiioi$ or Cataraguy 

* ' ' * ^ ^ sturreyed^it ,is agrew that, 

• pCfes, .l:wo oomml8Bi«i- 

C swo^aixd auth^sed* 
upenitfao said okoma 
* " Vflw ahaJl be laid 
! Ihi^aaty and 
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and so far from losing her North Ame- 
rican possessions, Great Britain re- 
tained eveiy part of them, and emerged 
from the contest with a much stronger 
and more defensible colonial dominion 
than that with which she went into it. 
Yet were the great questions rbally at 
issiie in the war rather adjourned &an 
decided; and the tr^ty itself is to be 
regarded rather as long tmoe than a 
flnal paoifleation. The Maine frontier 
line remained undecided ; a territoiy 
as large as all England, and i>furt of which 
is of vital importance to the security 
of our American possessions, was left iu 
disputi; between the parties ; the com- 
missioners of the Wo powers, ae might 
have been expected, adhered to the 
views of their respective cabinets ; the 
award, in 1834, of the King of the 
Netherlands, who was chosen umpire, 
which divided the disputed territory 
between the parties, satisfied neither 
side, and by common consent was re- 
pudiated. The right claimed by Great 
Britain of searching uaerchants vessels 
remained untouched, and. Was therefore 
virtually conceded ; the Important duty 
of searching for slaves, Jeft unset- 
tled, threatens, at no distant period, 
to x'onder it again the subject of angry 
contention between the two nations; 
and the triumphs of Hatteburg and 
New Orleans, with which the War ter- 
minated, have im elated the inhabitants 
of the UniM States, and blinded ihexu 
to the real' weakness of their sitiTation, 
that there is too much room, to tear, 
that, out of this premature and 
plete pacification, a :hiture and calami' 
tous war between the Wb.ccuntricB 


may on© , , , 

112. The heroic vaiuur di^yed by 
Bir Edward Pakenham^.Geneml Kea^e, 
and their bre^ ih , the At- 

tempt to oany.byaijonn the Ixnea be- 
fore New Orleouf^^mast .Aot make us 
shutuUr to the gstet and hon- 
osfrable, but erill 

which ma<^ them madulyrd^phie their 
6ne^|«^ lo rg^ what 

thm,i we.r«q^l0cfe ^th^'.^bnei 

Thoteaton, with dan^ the 

river 

udth hardly any loss; thm-eby >^n^|>|etely 
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turning the enemy's portion, rendeiv 
ing it untenable against any consider- 
able force cannonading from that side, 
and exposing the city to an immediate 
attack' from a quarter where it had no 
defence, it is impossible not to regret 
the impnident and needless display of 
valour which was attended with so 
grievous a loss, and caused to miscarry 
an enterprise so well conceived, and up 
to that point so ably executed. True, 
various \mforeseen aceidents conspired 
to mar the assault ; the boats did not 
get through the canal so 'soon as had 
been expected, so that Thornton’s co- 
Ol^eration oU the right came too late 
to retrieve allairs op the left ‘bank; 
and the unhappy oblivion of, or delay 
iu bringing up, the fascines and sail- 
ing-ladders, converted what might have 
been a successful assault there into 
a bloody repulse. But still these ac- 
cidents aire the usual attendants of a 
night assault, especially where the col- 
umns of attack are combined from dif- 
ferent quarters j and the point is — 
Might not the risk of inouning them i 
have been avoided, by crossing the 
whole troops to the right bank of tbe 
river, as soon as ihe boats were got up 
and launched on its waters, thus render- 
ing unavailing all the formidable in- 
trenchments there ? This was what 
Napoleon, by the p<issage of the Danube 
at ISnasersdorf, did in regard to those 
erected at so great a coat of labour by 
the Austrians in ^ront of Eesling., It 
would appear that the' rapid and bril- 
liant success of a small British force at 
Bladensbetg, os well as on many occasions 
in Canada,' when tliey met the troops 
of the United States Ih the open field, 
had the English general in- 

seneable to the dangers of attacking 
them when behind formidable intrench- 
mentfs and cauaedhim to forget that the 
American rihe, though unable to' with- 
stand the shdol; of the English bayonet j 
in regulen?* combat, is a moat formidable 
weapon When wielded hf gallant hands 
behind, trees, or un<to Bhelter.of the 
redoubts, which m often 

fatally, equalise the ^veteran and the 
inexmrienbed soldier. 

XlS. J^ethaps no nation ever 


so sevefrely by war as the Americana 
did from this contest, in their external 
and commercial relations. Their for- 
eign trade, anterior to the .estrange- 
ment from Grcfit Britain, so flourishing 
as to amount to ^622,000,000 of ex- 
ports and ^£28, 000, 000 of imports, car- 
ried on in one million three hundred 
thousand tons of shipping, utis, literally 
spcjiking, and by no figure of speech*, 
annihilated; for- the official r^ims 
show that the former had sunk in 1814 
to j£l,400,000, or little more than an 
eighteenth part of their former amount, 
the latter to less than three milliohs.* 
The capture of no less than fourteen 
hundred American vessels of war ancl 
mercliandise appeared in the London 
Gazette <luring the two years and a 
half of the struggle, besides proba- 
bly an equal mnnlx^r which were too 
inconsideifible to enter that register; 
and althougli, no doubt, tliey retali- 
ated actively and effectively by their 
shi]»B of war and privateers on Brit- 
ish commerce, yet the number of 
the.se was too small to produce 
considerable set-off to suck immeiae 
losses. 

114. The rapid growth of British 
commerce, wdien placed in juxtaposi- 
tion to the almost total 'extinction of 
that of the United States, demonstrates 
decisively that, while the contest lasted, 
the sinews of war were increasing in 
the one country as rapidly as they were 
diying up iu the other. In the 

ordinal^ Americaji revenue, ' almost 
entirely derived from customhouse 
duties, nearly vanished during the 
continuance of the contest, aiid the 
deficit rot^uired to be made up by ex- 
cise and direct taxes levM in the 


* Total of Americtui exports and imiKMrts 
durlijgthroo years before the rnpturo vvltli 
Groat Britain, mid during the three years of 
its continuance. Dollars converted at 4s. 2d. 
to the dollar. 


1805, 

2 ^, 

180 r, 


n^pArti. 

21,153,583 
S2, 571,405 
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tutelar,, and loana^ which in ih& ^rear 9 ^ ieast, had been, found in the market.8 
Idlianioanted to no ,l€«a ibantwen^ of Russia, Oennany, and Italy, now 
in^iiona five hundred thousand stiddezdy thrown open to British en- 

ahoTe £4,100,000 starling ; an im* terprisa by the triumphs of the allied 
.maim sum fora stke, the antnud in* ]^t a lasting effect, fra^ht 

come of which m ordinary timea was with consec^uencea injurioiis to British 
OJftb, twenty-three' million dollars, or manufacturing interests, wtia found in 
^^oOOfOOOl Two-thirds of the mer- the foroible direction of a large por- 
'canfUe and trading classes in all the tiion of the eapltai, and no inconsider- 
ntateSof the Union became insolvent able part of the industry, of the United 
dmdng these di^trous years ; and such Btat^ to manufacturing employm ent ; 
was. the k^ering and publio discon* an effect which has survived the tem- 
teht in uiie northern states of Mas- porary causes which gave it birth, and, 
saohusettB and Connecticut, that it by permanently investing large capitals 
altogether overcame their sentiment in that specica of industry^ has render- 
«£, nationality ; and a part of the in* ed the subsequent exports of Groat 
habitants, when peace arrived, were Britain, if the vast increase of . popula* 
ppe|>8ring steps to break off from the tion in the United States is taken into 
TTuion, assert their national inde;f)en- account, by ho means se considerable 
denc^ and make peace with Great as they were before the war. When 
BrNarn^ the future protector of their the great and growing extent of the 
r^blk.* British colonies, and the prodigious 

Jlfi, A war fraught with such dis- mai-ket they have opened and are 
asters to the United States, was not opening to British manufacturing in- 
without its evils also to the iuhibitants dustry, both in the eastern and western 
of Oreat Britain. In ordinary times, hcmisph<n:e, .are considered, this do- 
tiie closing of the North American pendence for the sale of so large a 
marked which at that period took off, portion of our maixufactures 011 any 
pn an average of years, twelve millions’ foreign nation whatever, may possibly 
worth of British produce and manu- appear to be fraught with serious 
factures, would have been most severely danger, and its cur^ilment mther a 
foid ii wax' mainly to its stoppage benefit tlum an injuiy. But an un- 
that the gx^t distresses in England in mixed evil has arisen from the jealousy 
HSU and the first months of 1812 had of British manufactures which has 
^en jc^Ing* But this market had, necessiirily grown up, espeoloHy in the 
fihmi, "the operation of the American northern states of tke Union, from 
lEhnbiugQ and Ndw-intercoixrso Acts, the growing imporiknee of fheir own 
b^ long in abe^ce ; commerca had fabrics, and the animosity against this 
dwoyered new <hannels; and an ample coantiy which has in oonsktuence 
i^pepsation for its loss, for the time arisen in those states which, when the 

i f value of British exports and imports during three years bsfiwsft witii 

Britain, and during the three years of its eontmuanco. ,, , . . ^ . . ,'t .. ^ 
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WOT commeisced, were most at- 
tached to Q\ue aUiaiaca 

116. When m consider the vaat 
evils to both eoniitriea vdxick mi^ 
inevitabljr ax&e £mib a renewdl of hos- 
tilities between. America and <^at 
Britain ; when we recollect that .onr 
es:portato the United States are still 
on an average eight miUionB annually 
in ordinary setusona ; when we call to 
mind that Enghuid is the great market 
for the cotton of the southern states, 
and that the intercourse between the 
two countries is so immense; that out 
of two million and ninety-six thousand 
'tons of shipping, which now carry on 
the foreign toade of the United {States, 
no less/toan seven hundred and hfty- 
four thousand are employed in con- 
ducting the tratHo between the two 
countries ; when ww remember that the 
connection between them is so close, 
that failmns to any great extent in the 
American provinces never foil to pro- 
duce stagnation and distress in the 
manufacturing distnets of Great Bri- 
tain; and that two consecutive bad 
haiwests in the British Islands, by the 
strain on the money market of London . 
which they oocosioned, caused the whole 
banks of the southern states of Ame- 
rica^ including the national bank of the 
United States, to fall in 183ii, — it will 
appear hardly possible that human folly 
could go 80 ^ as to force on hosU- 
Bties bitween the two-nations. This 
will appear the more, iniprobable, when 
it m recoUeeted how strenuously and 
laudably the supn^ma ^vemment, in 
both countries, ha^ laboured to re- 
move or softeh, of k-te years, all causes 
of disoOild between them; and how 
clearly tlto leading men in the United 
States, ^ well as in this country, are 
impxmktd.with.the- ii^issoluble union 
which subsists betws^li their interests, 
and the disastrona diset which a rup- 
ture could not fad to ha'DOupon them. 
KevoHh^eas, nothing to toore certain 
than that hostilltito thw tJmted 
Stotto ^ nokonly prdbidile but 
nent;'thai^’dtop wnus^ 
fltot uponeilher pcuiatj^ 
aaem^y/^iwrti the^ ockarOnnsi^ losd, 
howsVer tha, 'patriato,-)Oi 
^Ipfcth ipajr lament^ it is sido their dbty 


to p^vide against them. The solution 
^ this apparent paradox, is easy, if tbo 
naturO of the two governments is taken 
into considerationt 
117i Bemocmey k universally and 
‘ necessarily esspansiw,’ for the super- 
abundant energy which it generates at 
home can only dnd vent to fprei^ 
acquisition. Whether it iB '"(tffffr<e8Mve 
or not, depends upon the situation of 
the democratic power, and the means 
it enjoys of finding vent, eiher to the 
pacific establishment of colonies, or 
in warlike conquests with the sword, 
Carthage and Tyre in ancient, Genoa, 
Venice, and Great Britaifi in modern 
limes, have chiefly poured forth .their 
superfluous numbers and -energy to 
colonisation; Sparta, Athens, and Rome, 
of old, and republican France to our 
own day, have forced their way into 
the adjoining states, not with the' 
olive branch of colonial industry, but 
with the sword of ruthless conquest 
If we would judge how rapidly and 
oertainlydeniocratic institutions render 
a powerful nation aggressive, we have 
only to look to the numerous wars of 
. conquest which have been undertaken 
by Great Britain in the East^ especially 
since the great democratic convulsion 
of 1882. America shares to the full 
in these spreading propensities of all 
republican communities; and such to 
the growth of its population that e;c- 
paiision is to it the condition of eixtoir 
cnce. It is imiiosslble that two such 
communities, biought in so numy 
points into contact, and bavtog so many 
subjects of national as well aa ind£- 
vidual rivalry, should not eiie^long be 
brought into collision. Large as It to 
the New World is not, at leitin theto 
own opinion, Targe enough for botto 
118. The pi^tenaions toe Amencanr 
have set up to an immense portion of 
the Brittoh possetoions to llmhe, and 
which they have succeeded jby toe^ 
treaty ol 1842 to establtobtog ;to the 
extent of neaidy a hall,, but Which a 
gtonee at the map muet convince eveijr 
unp^ludlbed nuhd am whp% uiif ound* 
'.e^',totoe frttto toi»> 'e^ 


tounttito oet toto queaUen m toat the 
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agj^iisaive piropeftsity of democraoy. 
Tb# »eis5ttre of Texas#, without the 
shi^w of tk title; their unprincipled 
tnyaSlon of Mexico in search of the 
silv(i* of its mines, or the gold of Cali- 
fomia; their ceaseless encroachnaents 
on il^e Inmans of the Far West, — 
tl^ve tha^ they are noways behind 
meir predecessors in the republics of 
Rome or Athens in* aggressive ambi- 
tion. The “ multis utile bellum” is 
felt as stri&gly in the New as it ever 
was in the Old Wbrid. England has 
x|Ot been more incessant in its absorp- 
tion of the lesser powers in India than 
the United States have been with Ame- 
rica. This disposition, which ia only 
itii^med with every acquisition it re- 
ceives, must ere long bring them in 
contact, either by w^arlike aggression 
orjjac'ific annexation, with our North 
American provinces. They would will- 
ingly shoulder off or incorporate the 
white man in the North, fis they have 
done the red man in tlie West, or the 
Spaniard in the South. No dangers, 
no' ultimate consequences, will deter 
, them ; no wisdom on the pai-t of 
goyemmont'^wiil be able to restimn 
them/ The question will not be, what 
do Mr Webster and tlie enlightene<l 
patriots of Washington desire, but what 
h^ve the ardent democmts of Maine, 
the Ohio, and ,the Mississippi determin- 
ed ? , It ifif there that the ruling power 
of America is to be found; it ia in 
, their dispositions and passions that the 
swing of its future fortunes is jilaced. 
l^t they are essentially both expap- 
site and aggressive, can be doubted by 
none who mve watched the systematic 
‘’^ich they have made along 
thn CSmhdiwa frontier for severs! years 
tC brinir a war with Gmat 
Tliey would suffer little, at 
l^t dint instance, from sm^ a 
for their connections are all in« 
1‘w by the British was even 
to, them than that ori^Uy 
and, the authors of iho 

^Intended d^neatod in n hurAd red 
ihisnssif, Mstdarinstto 
moun- 


land, and their main dependence is. on 
agricultural labom*, If they derive no 
other satisfaction from hostilities, they 
will at least bo sure of this, to them 
no small one, of seeing the ccunmereial 
wealth and paper . aristocracy of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and the. great 
cities on the coast, the object of their 
undying jealousy, destroy^ by the fuut 
convulsion consequent on a rupture. 

Regarding, then, hostilities with the 
United States as n(^ only probable, but, 
it ia to be feareti, ultimately unavoid- 
able, it is of importance tp gather such 
loBsons fimn thh x>sat as may best avoid 
dia-ister in the future. 

119, (I.) Uomoca-acyinivaris justthe 
reverse of jiaper credit ; St is weakness 
in the outset, but strength in the end. 
Its uniform want of preparation, and 
resistance to present buMens for the 
sake of future advantages, induce the 
former j its inherent energy and inex- 
liaustible resources, wh^n'f idly roused, 
occasion the latter. It will be wisdom 
in British statesmen to > calculate on 
both these occurrences. They should 
recollect that in 131^ the Americans 
rushed into a long-meditated with 
Great Britain with four frigates, oight 
sloops, and six thousand men ; but tliey 
should recollect also that. with i^iese 
tiny forces they achieved ‘more remark** 
able victories over the . British at sea 
than the French did during the whole 
course of the revolutionary war, and 
baffled at land the veterans^ oiHie Pen- 
insular campai|;nB. In ,a contest with 
America, thereforvvmore than with, ^y 
otlier power, it is of the.highefit imp<w- 
tance to strike hard and successfully in 
the outset. The superior, xnffitioy aiid 
naval establishments^ more .nmple, ..re- 
venue, and larger of pfi^eian 
direction of Great Bi^itain, ^ 
the means of indicting the * 
ouB^ Wows m Aaierien in fho cm- 
mendement of the war ;.whR^ the ex- 
tmordirnwy yjp^our .af ^ 
people, and thpir native 
it ail but ceriadhthat 
tp be^more needy ba]si^d'.i^ 
Everything, ilier^ore,;^wlR'^d^ 
theeneigy with whicih hoaiiUi^/are ut 
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120. (IL) In aucha conteat, it ia more ing peace to aucb osaeasment as k no- 
than probable tbat England will} in tlie cesaary to give them any tluug like a 
first instance^ asBubie the offensive} respec^blo force at the commencement 
and strive t(* .make the United States of liostilxties. The militia, winch is 
vjeel the weight of her fleets an<I armies, established in every part of the conn- 
before they have assembletl any eon- try, cannot be redded affording « 
siderable or experienced forces for their considerable addition, at any one point, 
defence. Towards sttccess in such a war* to the militjiry force of the United 
fare, however, it is indispensable that States. For it is not liable to be re- 
adequate forces should, from the very moved far from home, and therefore 
outset, be pkced at the disposal of her the defence of ettch place must rest 
military oottimandors, and the wretched with jts own immediate^ neighbour- 
system of starving the war in the be* hood ; and being exercised only thri;e 
ginning be from the beginning abandon- days in tlie year, and for the most 
ed. Every shiliing saved then will cost a destitute even of uniform, it cannot ]b© 
pound before hostilities are over. The relied on for proper operations in the 
deplotttble plan of sending out a seventy- field. But the experience of the last 
four gun ^ip, four or five frigates, and war demonstrates what, « p‘»or«, might 
three thousand soldiers, to'' keep the have beeiv alrewly anticipated, that 
cotiuts of the' United States in a state behind intrenchmeuts or stockades, or 
of alarm; must never; ag^n be renewed, in the defence of woody positions, this 
Its ftiijure in the two first campaigns species of force, composed for the most 
against a much more unwarliko enemy, j^xu't of brave men, habituated to the use 
the Chinese, has sufficiently stamped of the rifle, may often be extremely for- 
ita absurdity. If it is, a repetition of midable. Andtheexampleofthecoutest 
the failure at Baltimom, and the dis- in the T}Tol,iu 1809, knot requu:cd to 
aster at Kew Orieans, may with confi- demonstrate iu such a warfare, 
dence be anticipated. A squadron of skilful marksmen, well acquainted with 
ships of the line and armed steamers, the localities of the country ^ey are 
such as that which tore down the ram* employed to defend, may often succeed 
parts of Aiore, should at once, be equip- in defeating the best dtecipUned regu- 
ped and kept together; not less than iar forces. It will be "the wisdom of 
ten, if possible fifteen thousand land England,' tlierefore, in any future hos^ 
troops, should'be put on board. Such tilities, to make no attempt on the 
a force, if directed by able officers, American coast but witli a very jmwer- 
wbuld, with the powerful aid of war fid military force ; and if 'such is not 
steamers, and the pr^nt gunnery of at her disposal, to .confine her efforts 
the British marine, destroy the whole to .a close blockade of the harbomw of 
naval esteblishments of the United the United iStates, and bombardment 
in a single campaign. The em* of such towns as appear, to be Accessible 
plo^ent of ' a few thousand men, to that species of attack, 
xnerely to land here and there, as we 122. (IV.) In such a warfare, it is 
did at Baltimore, and as we have of the last impoitauce that hostilities 
cently done in Uhina^ would infallibly should be directed against public pro- 
termimte, *a£te4’ great expense, in dis- perky or merchandise only ; and 
appointment and defeat The Ameri- that the piratical system ]:eceiitly adopt* 
Cans Will not suceennW ^ the Olpi^^Be ed in China, of thi’eatening With destruc* 
did when BuniiiEU^ athu^ked, wh^n six tion a eity not fortified, if it does not 
ihbuse^ nieui^peairliMbiie Hew York* redeem itself by a large coniributibu, 
orBaliimorev ' > ^ * ' should above all things be aw>ided.' T^k 

121J (IH.) The hislitary resources waaJu^tKaiwleon'ssy^tem of war, which 
the united State® teristsuria a sy«» ultimately occasion^ lii» ruin.; and it 
tern of: wair£tee; W was by steadily rerisfcihg any retal^^ 

and i&ere is no likelihood, as long as ^eh of imeh a system u^n him 
' thb dAteOQzalfie tegime contenues in avoided Bghliing: np.a ha- 

tha^;Aowntry; of thei^ 
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Tiw of the public buil^- 

ingei,'«ihier than ihe lursew^ at Waisb* 
ipgli^ ^ ac iujuiaiciaaB to it -wto 
Utitwi^nted ; it wto that tmliappy 
atiep 'tv'Mch ^rodttoed tbe vlgorotn to- 
stfliaaice at Baitimore, and manned 
tbe. ir^oubts at JUf&w Oideana Tbe 
tomtmnoitig of "Beaulgr and Booty" 
to tha objapt of that expedition, whidu 
the American 'writeto luieert was done, 
Wto the mode of ell othera best calcu- 
lated' to awaken a vigorous spirit of 
opposition. ' In every mercantile com- 
munity where opulence has made any 
progto^ the great object of the citizens 
is to e:^cate their property without 
totioto injury from the perils of war ; 
and when the public defence has come 
to depedd mainly on their exertions, it 
is seldom that they may not be pora- 
l;i^a^^by an ofTer of security to private 
ptop^y, and by restricting hostility 
to arxUamenta of the state. On the 
oth^ hand* a sense of danger to their 
own posaessions, from the city falling 
into die, hands of the enemy, is more 
Hke^ldij^anythingto rouse its buighers 
to an enexgetic defence; and the ex- 
ample ik Kew Orleans may show what 
cost is incurred ere the resistance even 
Of SHneh uitet militia can be over- 


oonie,; 

ISi?. :(T,) Ths last war has clearly de- 
mmuftmtoa that Ikst command of the 
kkes ie 4echd?a of a campaign on the 
Chna4^ Rentier, and that without it 
^ best-laid plans of defence may fail ; 
toid WeHingtbn has recorded h^ de- 
cided (^pinion, that on a due tocendancy 
on. iihe inland waters, the success of 
<bntest between tlie Biitish and 
AmerlhnhB in that quarter is entirely 
depdEidjtoi;C^ <^kap* xoi. § 99, note! 

^ discoi^tures sustained 
at I^d In ^ JTdrth American posito< 
of Proctor at the 
' 'thsaiiiiM ^in^d^"'ai&d the retreat of 

* oonpnq^ the lBaa» 

' nl' Chauncey ; gained 

'harfltoife At 





and ^ere the means of averting it are 
to be found, it is the duty of the Brit- 
ish government to bo at all times pre- 
pared for hostilities and in on especial 
manner ready it a moment's warnings 
to or pr^are a formidable navfd 
force alike on Ommplain, Erie, and On- 
tario. And on this subject ij^will be 
well to ItHsar in mind two facts demon- 
strated by the experience of the lest 
war, attention to which Will prove of 
vital importance on the hnst renewal of 
hostilities 

124. First, that such are the faciliiios 
for ship-building on the lakes which 
the United States enjoy, partly from 
being at home on their shores, partly 
from the woods in their neighbourhood 
not having been felled to any consider- 
able extent, tliat tibe American govern- 
ment had entered into a contract with 
ship-buildets at Back^Vs Bot^our, in 
December 1B14, to have two sail of 
I the line, of one hundred guns each, 
ready for sea oh Lake Ontario Within 
sixii/ of the time when the timber 
was standing in the forest Second, 
that the iupidity of ship-building is 
much impaired on the British ride by 
the older civilisation of the country in 
the lower piovinoe, though it is other- 
wise in the upper,* and the extent to 
which the forests near the Waters on 
the Canadian shores Imve been felled 
for the ^market of Oreat Britain. In 
consequence, preparation and foresight 
are more impiawvet^ required on the 
Englisk than tbS AmeriWm p^ And 
let it be reooQected, that tony success, 
important In all warn, WfE i^bably 
{ffove decirite in IhS nextconttot with 
America, fiWm the tWdentpatolOn which 
it will awaken;zn their dasmriWijbk iWr 
munity, andthawideetteptbf deface- 
less shores which W uu^^ority on the 
Lakes will at once Wi^^e 1b Ihoir in** 

: inri)an%^ to the riri^buihi-' 

ing, so iooga. as hMiBriea haiWak but, 
or sq^tor iimmkont iho tfnitbd 
I States; end toe thtoe toeWto so well 
; seoui^ l^ lti^ 

^ ' tfstolitoks becomto 
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tho BritiBli naUoa to it does not appear that apprehen^ 

reflect; for witli the answer to them sxon need he entertaiiied that America 
our presenrstiQii of CJaaiada, our reten- will succeed, by force of arms, iu wmt- 
tion with it pf one^fourth of our com- Canada from the British crown. It 
mercial twine, and consequent main- is vain for the United States to refer 
teuance of our maritune superiority to their fifteen hundred thousand 
and national, existence, am indiasohibly tia in aims : these local forces, for Jdie 
wound up,, ^ moat part wretchedly disciplined, imd 

‘‘(VL) It must he evident to spreadovaranexteut of territory eqtud 
every ol»server, that the British gov- to all Europe, can add little to the 
emment wem much in error in many strength of an invading army. Such 
})articulai» connected with the late war an irruption, if it is to be carried be* 
with America. Undue contempt for yond the burning a fw towns or aa> 
their advemariee — ignorance of the senals on tho fronticfr# must be ebn- 
peciilar styio of frigates which they ducted by means of re^lar forces ; and 
had oonstructed--rimpcrfect and hasty the American democracy will never 
manning of vessels — negJeot in pro- tax themsolves during peace for the 
tiding adequate crews of seamen for establishment of a powerful standing 
the vessels on the kkes, lay at tlie root army. If, indeed, they could make 
of all the disasters which were incurred war maintain w'ar, and, like N^apoleon, 
The extraordinaiy pressure of t^ later quw’ter half their troops pennsnentfy 
years of the war, the wants of a navy on other countries; or like the Boma^ 
which had then six hundred (^ipa of after the subjugation of Maoedonis^ 
war in commmon, and the Solute proclaim a universal liberation from 
necessity of directing every spare hand imposts to themselves as the result ol 
and guinea to the prosecution of the their conquests, there can be no doubt 
ebnt^t with Napoleon, may excuse that they would gladly accede to 
these noglects previouB to the taking augmentation of their standing amy* 
of P^is. But uiey furnish no apology But as there is no chance of thrir efiect- 
for their conrinuance after that period; ing such a transference of burdens to , 
and it was precisely then that the the shoulders of the vanq,uish6d, by 
greatest disasters were incurred. No the conquest „of their only neighbourSp 
excuse will remain for a repetition of the Mexicans and savages, taxation, to 
such errors in any future contest. We be effective, must begin at home ; astd 
know to what causes our past reverses therefore, while the present consHtu- 
have been owing, and we will have lion lasts, it never wiU be attempted* 
ourselves to if, they are a^in at least ^r prospective objoetA^!^ 

Inourrefb And.hf all the necessities militia of the North Amerieim pro* 
of suck b contest* there is none so vinces of Great l^tain ambnnt njQ*w 
lirgent as that of providing in its very to two hundred and six^f’ thousand; 
outset ad^iuate i»wb of tkiUed sea- and, from a population of two xfiiUipn 
men, . for the a^adrons on the souls, they are capable of being raised 
lakes, for the single vessels in- to double that amonnk Such a force, 
tmi^d to OQxabat ishe detached frigates though of little servieA from the diffi* 
whW 4m^<Ans will certainly cultyof moving lt,>in o|lSmSLTe oj^ra* 
to oriw against our marine, tibns, is, with w aid of twenty &ou- 
Unle«s;J^ is attended to, it is next sand regular British seddim amply 
tocerlkiin4hxtd^>k^ sufficient, especially in avshody ooun* 

f (a; they will ipah kigotes at tea, fey, to repel any invasion whlds thp 
and squadrons on the lakes, with the United States,, ah army in pmoe 
ribtoiee of fifty , thousAsdsesmen^ of <h4y twelve thousand men, ooidd 

Idle by the blockade df thefe.hsrbourA bring against ik 
and having one-Jttdf of their number , m. <VUI.) tlbn^ 

EngUahnailbrs. \ ' briBisntexnloimcd the American nhvy 

, 12fi. (Vnj .H due attention bo paidi in war, and the 

to the^meseniihsbif prq:]ri4fflakd)^en&J'did^ 
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jgh in contending with them on that 
element, itmay wellhe doubted whether 
the United States are ever destined to 
become n- great naval poT^’^eiv Them 
reluctaiK^e to submit ahy heavy ot 
dltec^ taxation during peace, with^a 
viewito seciire the Contingent benefits 
of must permanently prev^t them 

from equipmng aS^ adequate number 
of fehipa They liave now (1849) a 
]X)pulation of tyenty-one millions,' 
being nearly the^ population of the 
British Isllmda ^ the close of the war 
■with HapolCon : (Ireat Britain had 
then* Wo hundred and thirty ships of 
the line, and seven’ hundred and sixty* 
seven frigates and smallci’ vessels in 
her navy : and America lios dow, in- 
cluding all building, just eleven ships 
of the line, seventeen frigates, and 
thirty -three brigs and sloops. The 
prodtgduus outlet for population and 
mdustzy in the basin of the Mississqipi, 
the great fortunes to be realised there, 
and the evident detemination of the 
Inhabitants of the United States in 
that direction^ leaves little doubt tliat 
agricul^ral industry will form the 
staple of the country for a course of 
ages, Americfi, with its population of 
twehty-one millions, has now only fifty- 
idx thousand sailors in her commercial 
marine ; Great Britain, with its popu- 
laltion .of twenty-eight millions, htis 
two hundr^ thousand. Of the fifty- 
six tho^nd sailors in the United 
Stat^is,' H is uttvierstood that no less 
than thirty-thjree thousand are c»f Brit- 
ish origin. And what decisively proves 
that ihe Situation of Britain is better 
adapfisdfdr seafaring employment than 
that ', Of America, it appeai-s, from the 
pariii^ientaKy returns, that while the 
r^%^ity syj^'tem, during the twenty 
yiCm bf continuance, has nearly 
Britiah trade with 
tfce,'' augmented 

&)glih!id, in a Similar pro<» 
poriii^siioho o countries it 

'inerCm ' of ' British in a 
ihhn of. ^Aiherioan 
the irt^e of 

the Although, 

th^f<#V '‘t<3hSi^' , 'is now ' very - 

* ihW 'of w 

is cnslplib|jf4d:.fii'''tfce 'With Oteftt. 


Britain or her colonial possessions;* 
while of the total tonnage of the Brit- 
ish Islands not one-ninth part is em- 
ployed in conducting the commercial 
mtercoiiirse with the American Re- 
publiut 

126). (IX) After all that can be done 
tp secure our North American posses- 
sions by the prudence and foresight of 
the mother country, their maintenance 
must always chiefly depend on the 
attachment and support of Iheir in- 
habitants. ):*o^ibly their severance is 
dantiued to aaise, not from foreign 
aggression, but from internal discon- 
tent ; not from the ambitious projects 
of their neighbours, but fi*onj the selfish 
policy of their rulers iii the mother 
countiy. Miich as all must lament the 
efieot which the unprincipled acts and ' 
criminal ambition of the revolutioiusts 

* Table showing the oomparative pm^ss 
of Jiritisb and Amorlcaa tonnage in oonduct* 
iijg tjio trade with the United States 


1831, 

nrliab, 

. 35,188 

AiQ«rl«lu», Toe*. 
* 765.098 

1822, 

. 70,689 

, TST^OOl 

1823, 

. 89.553 

, 776.271 

1824, 

. 67,351 

. 856,033 

182S, 

. 63,03« 

; 880,754 

18SKi, 

. 69,295 

. 942,206 

1827, 

. 99,114 

918,861 

1828, 

. 104,167 > 

. 8G8f381 

1829, 

. 86,377 . 

. 873,949 

1830, 

. \ 87,281 

, 967,227 

1831, 

- 215,887 

, . '922,952 

1832, 

, 288,641 

,* 949,622 

1833, 

. 38.3,487 

. 1,111,441 

1834, 

. 433,495 

, 14*74.670 

1838, 

. mm 

, 1,363,653 


British shipping has, during thefie fifteen 
years, increased 8^, AmerioauTT p«ro«Jt.— 
PoRTJSR*BI*^rog^•ew Ifit. 

Since that time, however, tti^ shipping, 
both British and ftrreign, with A-msHca, has 
amazingly declined, as Kpp^Sivk firom< the sub- 
joined table. The great AiUeriean crash in 
1836 e}(plaUis tbo great decrease. 


^ BrUtiih, Tnnit Aeiarltoft,T«nf. 
1838, * 82;453 . WpM 

‘ ltW7, . 81,038 . 275,^13 

1838, , 88,203 . , m,m 

1830, , 02,483 . . mm 

1840, , 1804101 ■“ v'l ” mm ' 

1841, , migO . > - 

1843. . . 162^^8 ^ 3ip45^, 

-Foam's vols: Vi to ab, iq>. 

4, 48. 

f Americftu and foreign tcnuag&Jn tbo 
'earl888>^ . ' ' 

«r ; : ^ . 
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of Lower Canada hove hod, in i^ienating | 
the affectloiiB of Hie eimple-minded and ’ 
industrious, and once loyal and devote 
inhabitants of the lower provincei from 
the If ritiah goVernnient, the evil done 
is not yet irremediable ; and, if met in 
the right spirit, it may be rendered, as 
passing evils often are, of lading benefit. 
It will bring to light and force into 
notice many evils that oHierwiae might 
have lain unobserved/ and cleariy sug« 
gest the necessity of Hieir remov^ 
The vast increase of the British inhabit 
tants of Upper Canada, the province of 
our Norih American possessions most 
exposed, to incuteion from the United 
States, is an additioxuil ground for secu- 
rity. Btit the attachment and co-ope- 
ration even of Hunt gallant and loyal 
race can he permanently relied on only 
in one way, and that is, by the adoption 
and steady promeutiou of a good sys- 
tem of colonial government. It is not 
going too far to assert, that the system 
of free trade, andrss^rificing everything 
to chei^iening prices in the mother 
county, is one circulated to snap asun- 
der tbe unseen chain vvhich has hitherto 
held together ihe Vast fabric of the 
British empire. And if, from tho per- 
sisting in this selfish and niinous policy, 
the colonieisf are lost to England, there 
cannot be a doubt t^t the British em- 
ime >vill soon be ruined ; we shall be 
reduced to' two islands, oppressed with 
debt, eaten lip bypaupeie, importing 
a tliird d! tlteii: subsistenGe from foreign 
.countries hk foreign bottoms. 

129. s^uld be ^e leading 


Of which , flPM,,, 

Orest Bxijtaln.and Ireland, 209,406 
North S65,5C6 

Mast Indies* . .. ■ . 10,657 

West ladies, . . > * 76,7.49 

gitoa. j 4,892 

Hondurall. , , 6,454 

Aostm^ . ' 1,058 


764,157 

Tonnagornf Omt Bdtainih the year 188jB ;-r 

Biit&iOh ‘ ’ • is'*- ' , ' , ' 8,876, 28d 

Foreign^ ' 1,822*80 8 

, Ttotah \ _ 

Of which to— V, /. 

America^BriitSht . Id0|,)i6l , 

American, , 271^810'- 

Total to United Btates, 488^t6l 
rPoam's Puri* ix. 48, 44 ; 52L 082. 


principle of a wise colonial government 
is no longer a matter of doubt } it was 
announc^ eighteen hundred years ego 
m fha rule or all intercourse between 
bian and xhan; and subsequent expe- 
rience has only tended to demonstrate 
its universal application as well to indi- 
vidual as to national tronsactioua It 
is simply to do as we would be . done 
by. Consider the colonies as distant 
provinces of the empire; regard them in 
ihe same light as Ypifk^ire or Mid^e^ 
sex ; treat them accordingly, and it 
be long indeed ere they will seek , to 
throw off the British connection. Le- 
gislate for them as you would wish they 
should legislate for you, Quebec or 
CalcutU were the scat of the central 
government, and Great Britain andlre- 
knd the remote depeiideiiciea Seek 
no profit of tliem which you are not 
willing that they should make of you ; 
subject them to no burdens for your 
own advantage which you are not will- 
ing to bear for theirs; give them, in^ 
so far as distance and circumstances.' 
will admit, the* sfonp privileges and 
rights which you youi'selves enjoy. 
Protect their industry from the rpiuous 
competition of foreigners : ^ve them 
something to lose if British connection 
is dissolved. Let them feel that; they 
arc really, if not formally, mpresented 
in the Imperial Parliament ; and tbe>t 
their interests are as well attended to 
as those of London or Manchestei? by 
Hie representatives of Great .Britain. 
It was neglect of these fii«t principles, 
so easy to see, so hard to prac^se^ which ' 
lost the British the United Bteites in 
NoiHi, and ihe Bpaa^rds the who^ cl 
Bouth America ; it is in their observ- , 
once that the qnly real security for our 
present magnificent colonial empire is 
to bo found. And this affords pother 
example of the .all - important , trfith, 
wMch so many other passagoa of , con- 
temporary history tend 'to illustrate^ 
t^t the laws of morality ar'O not less 
appUcabla to sooial and poUtic^d than 
to *^vate conduct ,* ^ and that the only 
aecoiw foundation for national prosper- 
ity h {b ^ found in tho opifervance d, 
of coinhii^ justioB ,#ud. 
good-WBl ^ the conceiha ol 
Tribidh^'the has j^^hed^aswe 
t^e for private life. 
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CHAPTER XGII. 


O01I0BVBB OV VISNXTA, AND BSTUZUT OF NAPOLEON FBOIX VLPA, 


1. Txmi glorious toiminsktion of the 
iW^BXciied a degree of enthusiastic 
^oy in the Briti&h dominions, of which 
xt is impossible to give an adequate 
idea, and of which subsequent ages will 
spa^cely be able to form a conception. 
A great proporiion of the* people had 
grown ixito existence daring the con- 
tinuance of the contest, and inhaled 
with their earliest breath an ardent 
desiire for ita success : all capable of 
reflection felt, that whatever opinion 
they might have entertained as to its 
policy in the outset, the fate and char- 
acter of the British empire had been 
irrevocably staked upon the throw^ and 
thlkit thrir own and their children’s free- 
dom depended upon its result The pro- 
grms of the struggle had been watched 
wi^ intense, and often hopelei^ anx- 
iety : its conclusion was marked by a 
splendour as unlooked-for as it was un- 
exam^d. With whatever diversity 
of feenngB its commencement had been 
, regarded by the gxeat parties who di- 
vided the nation, its long continuance 
. tiad united in their wishes all but a 
fi|$rsoured andinveteiate party leaders: 
bloody triumx>hs of the French 
. It^lutionists had alarmed even the 
amensM votaries of liberty : the stem 
Napoleon hM idienated 
dispir alfherions ; his unrelenting war 
'Ites^tsi .terrifled their ad- 

lapMlia''’' ''' ' 

ipth e^ *^t, 

'liSSse'ut^thiiir counti^ 
by i&s i 


people, and appeared likdy to terminate 
in the establishment of lasting freedom 
in France. The former anticipated the 
commencement of an era of unexampled 
prosperity from the sacriflees which hod 
been made : the latter beheld, in the 
necessities to which the continental 
sovereigns had been reduced, and the 
spirit which ihey had been compelled 
to call forib, the dawn of a brightetr 
day in the annals of freedom. The 
visit of the allied aovereigus to Eng- 
land, in the summer of 1814, wound 
up Aese feelings to the veiy highest 
pitch. AU ranker fiom ih»< throne to 
the cottage, shared in the general en- 
thusiasm. In the anxie^niMi anima- 
tion of public evente^ the actresses and 
the joys of private life were for. a time 
forgotten \ misexy itself lost its pei^ 
nancy in the contagion of gexmral exiu- 
tation. No other subjoin wsb Spoken 
of in the streets, no other canvassed in 
company, hardly any . other^ of 

in private The fedings dt the whole 
British nation resmnbled. those of a 
crowded audience In a theatre, when 
the genius of the actor, and the enthu- 
siasm of a. multitude, breakdown the 
barriers of individual reitimnt, and 
draw fmmamembled thomwnda one si- 
multaiieouB burst of <K)mibeai jnnotioa. 

0. Evenafter “thefei^veolM blase** 
wasno lo%^Bewn;e(ndthe roie^ of artil- 
lery had cessed to oaose the heart to 
tlirobymmvthbdghtfuiobm^ 
ed with feSlingsS extraordinary thank<^ 
fuluees to the ,p^, and sassguhie ah* 
ticipsti^ms! to the fntxav, 
veSous evWis ui ftoe^seem* 
6d # |toetlQal lueMsik in an 

equl^< in the 
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■which apoke at once the pi*eeont Ood, 
Anticipations the most sanguine on the 
future progress of liberty iu France it- 
self were foruoed by its most xealous 
supporters in this oountiy, “ Deplor- 
able as have been the excesses/* it was 
saiid, which stained with blood the 
hands of the first apostles of freedom 
iu that eountzy;, thebr kboum have not 
been in vain, A constitutional mon-- 
archy has at last been erected : guaran- 
tees of liberty have been established. 
Compared with the freedom she will 
enjoy Under the Bestoration, her con- 
dition under the old monarchy was 
slavery itself. The blood of Robes- 
pierre was but for a season ; the car- 
nage of Napoleon has passed away i but 
the glorious fabric of freedom has 
emerged unsullied even from the san- 
guinary hands of its £ounde|s, and a 
brighter era opened on human race« 
from the very crimes which appeared 
to overcast its prospects/’ 

4. Such hopes are the dream of the 
poet ; they constitute the denouement 
of romance^ they form the charm of the 
melodzama ; but they are not the his- 
to^^of man. A constant stniggle with 
evil, a perpetnaJl contest for the maa- 
iiSTf with the powers of sin, is his des- 
tiny from th^;t»iadle to the grave of 
nations. The Climes committed dur- 
ing the Revolution had been too great, 
the breaches fosmed too wide, Ihe 
blood shed too profuse, the injuries 
inflicted too serious^ to admit of a pa- 
eifle and prosperous society, blessed 
with the enjoyment of reel freedom, 
being built up out of the ruins they 
had pr^doeeii Hiunah passions do 
not submde like the waves of the oeean 
'iriben the Wmds are stilled; hunumini- 
^ty, once let loose, cannot be restr^- 
mm soon mtheorjghmlaotaiemithave 
been destroyed^ >The winged word 
theimm«M thoughts written, 
the irrepemble deeds done, must work 
out their appropriate for good 
or for evil they are omcnx^ to the 
shreami. of time, and genemrione yet; 
nikbovn must reap their Wts.'^ Im-: 
llgicn, passion, the thiiet for ilUrit gm- 
tmcatio% ans easily let in to a>natm : 
thpr$hd;n,mdy,m^^ m the de- 
eeitful deshes m the human heart'; 


they nic admitted amidst a chorus of 
joyous hopes and sanguine anticipa- 
tions Ages must elapse, generations 
mibom despond to their tomb, possibly 
a new dominent race be introduced 
from distant and uncorrupted states, 
before they can be extirpated The 
effect of noble thoughts, of just prin- 
ciples, of elevated conceptions, is never 
lost ; it is more durable upon the hn- 
man race than the immediate results 
of sin, and often finally improves its 
f ortuncis. But in the first instance it is 
incomparably more slow, in the imrifi- 
cation of mankind, than .the passions 
of vice are in coiTupting them. He 
knew the destiny of mortals, and the 
laws of the moral world well, who said, 
** For I the Lord thy <3od am a jealous 
God, visiting theiniquitiesof thefathers 
upon the children unto the third and 
fouHh generation of them that hate me, 
and showing mercy unto thousands Of 
tliem that love me and keep my com- 
mandments.” 

5. The peace with France formed the 
subject of universal thought through- 
out the nation ; but its conditions were 
so glorious to this country, that they 
could hardly form the subject of de- 
bate in parliament, and^mere congra- 
tulatory oddressesare hardly worthy of a 
place in histozy. Munificent proyision, 
though not beyond his deie^rts, was 
made in testimony of the national gra- 
titude to the Duke of Wellington. It 
was proposed by government fihat 
£300,000 should be voted to that ilhis- 
trious commander, in addition €0 tibe 
£100,000 already bestowed on him .by 

parli^ent; but when the sub ject wws 
brought forward in the House of Com- 
mons, it was proposed by Mr Whit- 
bread and Mr Ponsonby, highly to 
their honour, considering the perseyer- 
ing resiatanoe they had made to the 
war, that it should be increased to 
£400,000, making half a miBum in all 
whiehhehad received from the^titnde 
of his eountzy. The enlarged imm was 
voted without a dissenimiit voice ; so 
Obmpietely hod the transeendant ser- 
viees of &e Brituh. hero «^ed the 
voieeii^.envy and etdied the passioiiB 
of tHdhhsal hosidH^. Bir Thoihas 
^rniusm was riiised to ^ ptemge ty 
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tlio tiil© of Lord Lynedooh, with ^•pen* 
sion of j£2000 a-^year to himsefll audhia 
two loHowiiag heira : eiznilat lionouiii' 
and j^nalOQB were bestowed oa Marshal 
Bereeford and Sir Rowlajid Hill," who 
becatne Lewis Bertesford and Hill. All 
these ^[rants were in like manner pass- 
ed tmanimotisly ; and the gratitude of 
the terown was appropriately evinced 
by raising*all his principal officers, in* 
•chiding Picton, Cole, Leith, Clinton, 
and almost all the names which have 
now acquired a dursible place in his- 
tory, to the honoiira of knighthood ; 
whUe ribbons and star’s were profusely 
scattered mnoiig tlieir less elevated 
brethren in arms. Wellington him- 
self, with the' unanimous approbation 
of ,6ie nation, w'ms elevated to the nuik 
of duke. 

6. A striking and impressive scene 
ooenrred when the British liero was 
presented to the House of Commons, 
to receive publicly the thanks of the 
Houfle for the achievements which had 
£hed such lustre onhis country. Hewas 
received with loud cheers, all the mem- 
bers standing; and the Speaker ad- 
dressed him in the following eloquent 
apd dignifie<l tenns : — My Lord, since 
Hast had the honour of addressing you 
•from this place, a series of eventful 
years has elapsed, but none without 
some mark and note of your rising 
gloiy. The military triumphs which 
your valour has achieved upon the 
Wiks of the Douro and tlie Tagus, of 
the Ebro and the Garonne, have called 
forth the spontaneous shouts of ad- 
miring nations; Their names have 
been written by your conquering sword 
In the shuais of Europe, and we shall 
Iiand them down with exultation to our 
Children's children. It is not, however, 
th6 gtuadeur of military success which 
mone fb^ed our admiration, or com- 
it has been that 
genei^mis and Wy spirit which inspired 
yohrtr^ps v^th un^tmded confidence, 
^d them to Itnow that the 

vnw always a <!ay of vie- 

ordinary 
n^yeiislMta unshaAeh ; 


uniting the energies of jealous and rival 
nations, enabled * you t6 wield at will 
thei^te and fortunes ^ of mighty em^ 
pirea' For the repeated thanl^ and 
grants bestowed upOn you by this 
House; in gratitude for your eminent 
services, you have thought fit this day 
to offer us your acknowledgments; 
but this nation well knows that it is 
still largely your debtor. It owes to 
you the proud satisfaction that, amidst 
the constellation of illo^rious warriors 
who have recently visited our country, 
we could present to them a leader of 
our own, to whom all common acclama- 
tion conceded the pre-eminence; and 
when the will of Heaven and the com- 
mon destinies of our nature shall have 
swept away the present generation, you 
will have left your great name — an im- 
perishable monument^-^citing others 
to like deeds of glory serving at 
ouce to adorn, defend, and iKsrpetuate 
the existence of this country 'among 
the ruling natioiis of earth.” 

7. Indescribable was the enthusiasm 
which these eloquent and impressive 
words excited in all who Hatened to 
them, and rapturous the applause 
which ensued when Lord CostlereiJgh 
moved that they should be entered 
on the journals of the House,* The 
Duke of Wellington replied in modest 
and suitable terma in which; without 
pretending to disclaim all merit him- 
self, he ascribed the success which 
had been achieved mbdnly to the perse- 
vering support he had reusIMi from 
the government, and "the fortitude oud 
discipline of the tsroopa under his com- 
mand. Afewdaysaftetwsrdfl$;aB6lem 
thanksgiving was returned in St Faul's 
by the Pritiee-Be^i^ anid the royal 
family, accompanied by ^Whole 
ministers andprlyy^xiad, ^e Houses' 
of Lords and tle^mons, Lord 
Mayors AMenheUy hndfu&dtionarles in 
London, and tht plincipal porsone of 
the Bri^h empire ^ho Mre then a^ 
semhied 'in Lc^om . ^^nultftnde 

prociBSino^ iiS^S "srithi 

splendour of roy04y,.^passed^'t^ 
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the streets; sud when, the Duke of 
Wellington, ivitli the sword present- 
ed to him . by th« Sta^^ before him, 
eat down ortthd right hand of the 
Prince -Regent in the cathedral, one 
burst of almost overpowering emotion 
thrilled through eveiy one in its im- 
mense extent. But who can rely on 
the permanent afleotion of the eve)> 
changing multitude ? Gould the eye of 
l’>rophcoy have pierced the depths of 
futurity, it, would have beheld the 
hero Of England, then *■' the observed 
• of all observers/’ and almost sinking 
under “ the electric shock of a xmtion’s 
gratitude,” reviled by t^e majority of 
his countrymen, execrated by the mob, 
and narrowly esca.ping death from their 
infuriated h^de, in the vicinity of that 
very spot, on tlie anniveiwy of his 
groiit and crowning victoxy of Water- 
loo 1 Themistooles, the saviour of 
Athens, was obliged to seek reftage 
from .hia countrymen at the court of 
the Gr^t King ; Scipip, the conqueror 
of Carthage, died an exile on a foreign 
shore, — his ungrateful coimtry did not 
possess his bones; 

8. An important discussion, alike in- 
teresting fronx' the simple character of 
the peoj^e whose Ihte was at issue, and 
the principles in regard to the future 
settlement of Europe which it involved, 
took place in parlionxent on the subject 
of Norway. It has been already men- 
tioned, that it was part of the secret 
engagements contracted by Alexander 
with Berhadotte, at Abo in 1812, that 
he should JTCceive ihat kingdom in ex- 
change, fof the continental po^ssions 
of vthe Bwediet . crown which were 
ceded to Rnsfija^ and that, by the sub- 
sequent ireaty Oreat Bntain, not 
onfy had the consent of the cabinet of 
St, hem obtsmed to this ar- 

^angemOnts, but his Britannic Majesty 

billed, if noceaeaxy, 4o in an 

aetiyo manner with his fleet to carry 
the treaty into . (lonfe Chap, ulx. 

and' Chapv g 7J. The 

period I hied , now arrived mm Bema-’ 
the p^riennaneeut theses 
and it became nq- 
cessary fqr Great Britain to perform ‘ 
heip ehgiigctncnta for the co^ion of 
the |t'brwc^;iaxiB into obedience to , 


transfer* The court of Denmark had 
acceded to it, by the treaty which ad- 
mitted them into the Gr^d Alliance, 
Chap. Lxxxiv. § 48], as indeed it 
was impossible for. them to do other- 
wise, after the overthi’ow of the exter- 
nal i)ower of France by the battle of 
Leipslc and evacuation of Germany. 
But the Norwegians loudly protest^ 
against tliis forcible transfer of a free 
people to the rule of tjioir hereditary 
enemies ; and not only refused to ad- 
mit the Swedish authorities, in obe- 
dience to the injunctions of the King 
of Denmark, but made preparations to 
resist any forcible occupation of them 
tenitoiy. They even despatched en- 
voys to Great Britain, to hiterest tlie 
English people in their cause. In con- 
Bcquonce, a Swedish amy assembled 
uuder the Crown-lYince on the fron- 
tier, and Great Britain despatched 
some vessels of war, to commence a 
blockade of the harbours of Norway. 
This i)roceeding excited the liveliest 
intei’est in Europe, both from the im- 
jKJrhince of ^ the questions at issue t».> 
the parties, and the indication whicli 
it afforded of the intention^ of the 
allied poweiu in regard to other coun- 
tries, which, in like manner, it might 
be deemed expedient to' transfer from 
their ancient dominion to new sove- 
reigns. Itbecatne the subject of warm 
. delates in the British parliament ; and 
the aiguments there urged are^ the 
more worthy of attention, that they 
were bi’ought forward in the only as- 
sembly in existence where the subject 
could with perfect freedom' be dis- 
cussed. 

P, On the side of the Opposition, it 
was maintained by Earl Grey, Lord 
Grenville, and Mr Wynne ; “ British 
policy never sustained a de^r shock, 
nor British character a deeper stain, 
than in the conduct which has recently 
been pursued in regard to Norway, If 
indeed it were incumbent on this coun- 
try, on a fair construction of the treaty 
with Bweden, to assist by the oo-^opera- 
tion of force in the reduction of Non* 
it might fairly be urged that the. 
evih how great soever, .was btiyond the 
; nea^ of remedy, and that evm 
.prserion must, bo enfortjed*^ mthrif than 
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fiiitb imiisfet* Provinces of 

Ae,.tw to sn, empire^ inde^y eflteh as Blanche- 

QOiJsikd: w Korwegim^ to submit to Comt^ imd Tjortaitto, have often been 
a fioim)b|a junction with Sweden I Ko* tnmsferred wiiJiout the coiuent of the 
tldng can be clearer than that we are , inhabitants ; but that does not apply 
AoV. It is mcs’ely stipulated * that we to the cession of an integral indepen- 
are to use our good oiEoes to obtain dent state, such as Norway. And 
annexation, and even to employ whenever such a stretch has been at- 
foroe^ if necessary.’ But force .was not tempted^ as in the Subjugation of 
to be employed, unless the King of Corsica by France, or the transfer of 
Bemnark refused to join the northern Scotland by Balkl' to Edward'!., the 
alliance. If, then, force had been iniquitous measure ha^ met with the 
ak^eady employed to compel that junc- unanimous condemnation of subse- 
tmuj, we had done all that we engaged, qiient times, and ^le heroes who strove 
and are liberated from any further ob- to resist it have been the admiration 
ligatiuna Now, when were wo called on of the historian, the dkeme of the poet, 
to interpose force to co?n|)ol this june-» in every subsequent age. If a more 
tion f, When Denmark has joined the recent example is required, look at 
northern alliance — when her troops Spain. Ferdinand VII. ceded his 
have marched in support of the com- people to Napoleon by the treaty of 
tmmcatise-^nd when she has not only Bayonne: but, instead of acquiescing 
ceded Norway, but has expressly ful- in the transfer, they st^uously re- 
fUled that condition, upon the refusal stated it, and for the'le^ sk ye^ our 
of which the employment of force was whole efforts have been directed to 
made to depend. aid them in withstanding a usuipation 

‘ 1(1 Wo are clearly, therefore, not similar to that which we a}% now with 
bound to co-oi>oratebyforfe, either by as little justice about to force on the 
the letter ortho spirit Of the treaty; Nonvegiuns. 

and if not, are we called upon to inter- 11. “ Have the services of Sweden in 
pose by the nature of the transac- the common cause' been so important, 
"tion, or the merits of the hostility to the fidelity of theCrown-PriUce to his 
which we have chosen to make ^ur- engagement so conspicuous, w to. Call 
s^ves a party? Here the argument is, for such an act on the part of Great 
if posable,, still stronger. Tho King Britain? It is notorious that the very 
of Denmark had no right to transfer reverse is tho case. jBaveSh^(£Stewttfi 
the people of Norway against, their and Mr Thornton never 
wQL He might withdraw himself from despatches that Swed^ was haoWard 
thevimstection; he might absolve them in aiding the common Have 

from their idlegianoe to him : but he her troops ever taken' thO part 
bed no right to transfer that allegiance to them in the eonxbii^d operations ? 
io..fq)6ther state ; it became then the Even at the^ batilb bjE^ l^eipaic; Sir 0. 
prMege of the people to determine to Stewart has loa<% co^lsilied 
whom their allegiance should be trans> Sweden hung backi’ bnd tlmt the ut* 
fbnmd ' ^Authority is not necessary to most eftorts were nec^iMy tb brit^ 
s;[^ppOrt.a portion so plain, so entirely her troopt'into oetipmK' j^uWquentfy;, 
.wtusbn^ iri1h the first principles iiisttod of dimi^i^ 

If it were neceasexy theatre of war in w C^wn* 

> of' weight on such' a . Prince em|doyed'it|j)^ entirely 'ag^dnst 

law* Denmark; 
in Fraine^ 

, nppn it ' They 'state .conspicuous 

i** CfiWS'Uf noces^ intanded'^to %ve‘^h 
gamSons''fbm Ikteir tidm webtciinsflried^ tO' 
being d<me^ it li Wt 
resibjwithi'itbk Ifeopiiff.'tiiemsrivus 

.srilNit which tbsy''wil-{'^,'0!i4bh%'arid‘i^^ 
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tions ol Is bound bimself to sncune j^o .tho ktter 

for sueh s, lulc^WaSf ffUfipieions a% power the crown and Great 

that we am tp incur the odium of oan« Britain pledged itsd^f by nw treaty to 
curring^ ii^ tho snbju^^on of a fcee- ijis same effect, by tising' i1» good of^ 
bom smd ^laot p^pb 1 ' jSoes with DenmaTk, and if neeessar^ 

' ** The policy of this cooperation by naval co-operation. It was certainly 

is as mistaken BSitapnncdple is inijuei provided that we should' not employ 
Sweden is attached to France, because force without making an attempt to iih 
it may be aided, and cannot be injured duce Denmark to join the genenJ con- 
by it : it is jealous of Eussia, federacy, and ihat ppwer has done Sow 

it. may be injured, and cannot be bene- But unless there was something ille^ 
fited by ,it. The Crown - Brince will in the original treaty, can it be mein- 
never lose his attachment to the land tained that we are bound to stop short 
of his birth ; in his oase^ national par- at the nominal cession, and do nothing 
‘tiality, old recollections, will conspire to put our ally in possession of the ter* 
with new inte^sts and acquired desires ritory which we had expressly agreed 
to attach him to the French alliance, he should possess ? 

Bather than see. Korway annexed to 14. ‘‘ As to the jnstico of the treaty 
Sweden, it would be incomparably bet- itself, tliat is a different question, which 
ter to see it erected into an indepen- it is too late to discuss, as it has been 
dent power. ‘A^d as such a po^ver, if concluded and acted ui)on, and formed 
independentjwould necessarily be close- part of the public convention of Eu- 
]y connected witlxtliis country, it would rope. But even if that question w«^ 
prove of essential service in furnishing to be again oi>ened up, nothing 
materials for onr navy from a quarter be dearer tJian that me treaty with 
from whence the laruppU^ ai*e never Sweden might be defended on the best 
likely to M. But fail they unques- principles of justice and expedience, 
tionably will if this annexation is per- Many weighty autlierities, indeed, have 
sistoidijpi ;fop, on the first general war laid it down, that a sovereign chnnot, 
in Europe, 'will join with without the consent of ihe inhabitants, 

France,, from inevitable and well-found- dienate his whole dominions : but th^ 
ed dr^ of the power of ’Russia.” also state, what eommoh sense suffi- 

18.; 0^ the other hand, it was argued cicntly demonstiutes, that a particular 
by Lbi^'. Cfwrtha^eagh^ Dord Harrowby, town or province may be validly ceded 
and. Lora ^iyeiDpool : *‘ This question without such consent By all the 
la to he4i^tewdn^d, not byto^ treaties which have terminated the 

conffldem^ons have been brought great wars of Europe, large Cessions^ of 
forw^‘ glowing, eloquence territory have been made; thev 

on the but by the neces- in fact, the price of the pachtotion, 

aiti^ cd,the(ea(l^ lihe treaty with and without them that blessing could 
S^dea and the plain not have been obtained. In particulair, 

meaning treaty itself. It was this w^as done by the treatlisa of West* 

ihe of ' this countiy, at phalia, of Utrecht, and of Atniens ; aikd 

the time when i^e,^o^^rath>n of Swe- by all concluded by KapolMn, large 
den interests of provinces were ceded without any com'* 

tq plaint being made by the gentl^^ 

power »ga4n»t tS%S^^W a»d apposite, Scily, Jfaples, Flamen;^^d 
to.lM end wtad; W pv^, Bweden almoBt all the smaller statesof Italy, as 
^.p^essihiQ.' Wng much independent states 




^ i|:;^j^ble lemd., Bid not Lerd Cha^Htm boast 

extent. ,3^ tjti , that he , wmild ' conquer ' Germany ^ in 

■sayii?g-'whidh, tmcordhig 
tO’- ths! dootrine^ 'Buw ndyanced, ‘would . 

the people to their esitoion 
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werft roqui&ite to the legal validity of qjuejit on a journey of the heir-preaump- 
thjBiJ trailer, treaties would be ouga- tlve of tho crowa of Benmark, who 
toirtf ; eveW attenipt at pacificatiqp' went topi Oo^nhiagen to Norwiiy* and 
w^oSld onW lead to a diScult aPd oft^ ^vas declared kitig of that cwmtry. Tho 
iiiete t^uaipegbtktiou with the Bubje^ the proposed union have 

. of the teititoiy: proposwJ to be ceded i Hxithertobeen studioualy concealed from 
wars “would be interminabie; from the Korwegiahs ; but when* they come 
the, ^'impossibility of guaranteeing to to be khown, all opposition on their 
thj0 victorious jiarty any advantage pi^ will oeaee, as it has already done 
whifeh might induce him to termii& with a large portion of the most re* 
his , hoatilfty. The. obligation on the spectablo andj enlightened inhabitants.” 
part of BUbiects to submit to such 1.6. TTpon d division, i>arUament sup- 
trahsfem is out a part of the general ported ministers in the course they had 
result of the social union^ by which the adopted on this subject in both houses : 
origiittil llb©rt;jr of each citizen is to a the majority in the I^eers being nighty- 
oemin degree imjiaired for the public one, in the Commons, two days after- 
good wares, no less than a hundred and fifty- 

16; "Whether or not the Crown- eight. Tho resistance of tho Norwe- 
Piinco Bos in every insUmce exerte<l gians; however, still continued and it 
himself with the greatest vigour for the became necossa^ for the Bwodish gov- 
prosecution of hostilities against the ernment to have recourse to actual 
eommon enemy, is not now the ques; hostilities to effect the occupation of 
tion. Suffice it to say, that his co-ope- this much-coveted ^uisition. A pro- 
ration on the whole has been of the clamation of thC Eilig of Sweden, con- 
most ^ential sendee, and such as fully taining an engageihdnt to leave to the 
entitles huu to his stipulated reward, nation the ppwer of establishing a con- 
Had he not, by his accession to the al- stitution on the footing of pational 
lianee, created a formidable diversion represontation, to ifs iimabitants tlie 
in the rear of the French anuy which right of taxing themselves, and not to 
penetrated into Itussia, we might have consolidate , the ^he two 

been at this moment occupied, instead countries, met with very little atten- 
of discussing the mmutics of our en- tion. As little respect waa paid to a 
gagements with Sweden, in anxiously letter addressed' to them bylheKing 
. di^be, rating on the means of averting of Denmark two months afteryi^ds, in 
invasto from our own shores. The which ho counselled ihetu ib submit, 
policy of strengthening Sweden is disavowed the act of Pr^Ueb Chnatian, 
equally clear : the great evil of modern who had gpne to Novi^y, 

IBurope^ Which has hitherto led to such proclaimed King of , nation,, and 
totjueht wa^^of ambition by the greater forbade oil the j^thWbervice to 

powers, has been the number of lesser remain in the present 

states With.whlch they are surrounded, state. PriirOe Chi^tW» however, was 
gt a field for their hostility and a not dtoourage^ y trhwwed the 
prey to their cupidity. It is ourwis- mountaii^s^^betWw!i^:#W1^ 

therefore, so to strengthen the heim^ and Wab, theft by 

poWers as may render the efowda of peaSismK with en^ 

balancb iibre oven, and prevent their th|wisath?imfcw^ flvo or^dl© 

domifiioni toni becoming, as hereto- fof old Kbtwa/s to ‘TOen^ jho 

16^ ^ 'mere battle*field m whi(fil the arrived’ Wk ’the . in 

~ tihd 4n fiu^na' for their ,of 'for.^ 

Oc^N|i^''md;.th^'jpr^^ it^'lheir hosti- 6trttOtlojn.ofia,hjW 
. lity»V^bx^iinncd'of mid ^Wtid'thO 

' to 'ihS' pTbiecthd ' nhioti ’With’ Sweden ; ' If -dejfetwk'hoil 
has ;beew by ' the ' ia.hji SbW s^t 

to rot^n t it has- been conse- nm '^ve ni I 'JohU' 
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ney to Prontheim, h3 was unanimous- Swedish General Oahn was, in the first 
ly salutad as Regent : the Danish fiag instance, worsted in an attempt to force 
wfis taken down to the souml of a fune: the mountain passes, yet Friedriohstadt 
raldii^e; the Norwegian banner hoist- wla captured two days after. The 
ed amidst shouts of acclams>tion. Nor- strong position of Isebro was soon after 
way was declared independent ; peace forced, with considerable loss to the 
was declared with Gi^t Britain ; a do- Norwegians ; General Y^gesock over- 
putatioii w^as appointed to wait on the threw a body of six thousand gallant 
British government, to deprecate the moimtaineers j Sleswick was alwndon- 
proposed coercion; .and Cotint Axel e<i^and taken possession of by thji^ iu- 
Rosen, the Swedish envoy, who came vadors; Ihopasi^eofthoGlommenwas 
fiYrtn tlie government of Stockholm, won ; preparations were made for the 
commissioned to receive execution of bomlwJdment of Friedrichstein, before 
the treaty, was informed that, till the which Charles XII. lost his life ; the 
declaration pf independence was com- lidgc of the Kgolberg was carried, after 
municated to the powers of Eurojic, a brave resistance ; and m^sures were 
no answer to his req,ui8itions could bo taken for sunnunding, with a veiy su- 
macle. perior force, the army of Prince (mris- 

17. The engagements of the allied tian, posted near Moss. Further resist^ 
potvers, however, towards. Sweden, ance ■would now have been hopeless; 
were too stringent to permit of any at- the match was evidently unequal ; and 
tention being paid even to these touch- therefore Prince Christian made pro- 
Ing appeals of a gallant people strug- posals to the Crown-Prince, which were 
gling for their ipdependence. Mr Anker, accepted. By this con volition the Dan- 
the Norwegian envoy h> “Ike court of ish prince resigned all pretensions to 
London, was infpmed by Lord Liver- the crown of Nor\fay ; and, on the 
pool of the situation and obligations of other hand, the C^wn-Prince accepted 
the British government, and desired to the constitution for Norway which had 
I’etum to Iterway i but still the Nor- been fixed by the Diet of Eswold, aiid 
wegians were* undismayed, and on the engaged to govern it with no other 
19th Aprili the Diet, by a considerable changes than -a'ere necessary to the 
majority, conferred the crown on Prince union of the two kingdoms. After 
Christian, and his male heirs. M. Mo- some local disturbances, and great 
rier was afterwards despatched by the heaiibumings among tlie peasantry, 
British government to endeavour to this convention was submltt^ to ; the 
’ effi^t ,a,paci6||i settlement of tlie difibr- Diet at Christiana, by a. majority of 
ehc^^ .^d soon Msv the envoys from seventj-four to five, agreed to 
all the jdBed|^wers arrived in Nor\vay their new king, and consent te '^e 
wilh A. shnilar purpose ; but all their union of the two kingdoms. The terms 
efforts wer6 jfmUesa: they departed arranged were in the Highest degree 
from Drohtlieiin -yrithout having in- favourable to the Nomegians, who pro- 
duced oith^'^ Ohri^^ or the Diet to served the substance, though not the 
submit, ohd premu:^q^ on both sides form, of independence, and a degtec of 
were for war. popular power which would be incon- 

18* It bel^^: northern his- sistent with good government in a less 

tori^s te fhe ciroum- primith'e state of society. Bernadotte 

sjance^ of thj^ bt;^i interesting has since ruled them witlx lenienty and 
.i(^palgn iSulffice it judgment ; and though many old |)^ 

that tl^ ;dbtilla ;was triots still mourn over the loss of theh 

tibrndaywith pbhUcal independence, N(nr^ hashed 
haiPdly loss to. s^edimi ijuad- no real reason, from its subsequent gov- 
having put ernment, to WfiTOt its union with the 
the .jbeed^of lithe'.hiVading 'Swedish monaiuhy* 

, twenty ihoueabd / ^e 19, Although the militspuy events' of 

^ae nnmediaw crossed Tfe wis miniature contest are of little 
■ , i, ' 
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porfwioe, yet the moftsl mA politiet^ 
4|UQ0tio&0 which it imcArea are of the 
interest, and by much the 
most xaaterial which arose for the con- 
idderation of the statesmen of Europe 
Upon the overthrow of the French Em- 
pho. % that gimt event, dmnimons 
which had been incorporated with it 
under the scephi'e of Kapoleon, contam- 
ing thirteen miHions oi souls, besides 
states embraoing a still greater number, 
fortning part of his allM dependencies, 
had been In great part bereft of their 
former government, and lay at the dis- 
posal of the allied pdrwers. It became, 
^leretore, a matter at once of the high- 
est importance, and of no small difi- 
0U%, to provide properly for tlie poli- 
tacsi distribution of tlie conquered or 
i^eseued states. For, on the one hand, 
the general interests of Europe imtiera- 
threly required that the old arrange- 
ments should not in every instance be 
specihoaliy resumed, as experience had 
demonstrated thah if they were so, the 
weakness of the^lntermediate states 
ttodmd them an immediate prey to 
the ambition of the greater. On the 
other, the attachment of the people to 
their old sovereigns and form of gov- 
ernment was often strong, always re- 
epectable ; and it ill became the cham- 
pions of &ropean independence to ter- 
minato their work of deliverance by 
an act otlnjustioe which might be par- 
alleled to any, to terminate which they 
had taken up ams. 

20, In ihese difficult circumstances, 
where state necessity and insurmoxmt- 
able expediet&e pointed to one course, 
aud anense of justice and regaid to the 
of man appeared to demand 
another, it is not surprising that the 
decSttion of the alHed powers should 
have been the cfubjact of impassioned 
: deetomtinh or sineere regret, and that 
: anaexation of Korway to Bweden, 

j^t of Bttxmiy to PrMa^ of 
^^'%!hnd4uohy of Warsaw to Etuisia* 
thb^lilliiiiesie to and 0e&Ca to 
ihe of 1Bedmont^4io^ 

been MMNientBd as acts of Violence 
itind:m)ollatl«»n, ^ual to any had 

With-' 
niR 'those, > 

measmMj .^d fohy admitlang the prin^ 


dple, that the end will not justify the 
means, there is yet this important fact 
to be observed, which dra^ a broad 
and clear line of .dutinotion between 
all these acts of incorporation, and 
those vdtich were so loudly complained 
of under the goveniment of the French 
Emperor, the$e states, which were 
disj^sed of, some agaiitst their will, by 
the Congress of Vienna, were at the 
close of hostilities at war with the al- 
lied powers: they were part of the 
French empu^, or of its allied depend- 
encies ; and if they were allotted to 
some of the conquering powers, they 
underwent no more than the stem rule 
of war, the sad lot of the vanquished 
from the beginning of the world. What 
was comi^inedof in Njapoleon’s usurp- 
ations, was not the provinces which he 
wresM from his entmiei at the close 
of war, but the crowns which he tore 
from the brows of his aUU9t or 'neutral 
states, during peace. The contest, 
moreover, on the termination of which 
they were partitioned, was one of the 
grossest aggression on their part : their 
forces had all formed part ^ the vast 
orusado, at the head of which Kapoleon 
had crossed the Kiemen, and carried 
Uie sword and the firebrand intp the 
heart of Russia ; and if thty, in the end 
found the scales of fortune turned 
against them, and lamented their forci- 
ble transfmence to the mle of another, 
they underwent no other faty than the 
just law of retributioti. l^y experi- 
enced no more than they had inflicted 
on the Austrians, the Frussiaiis, atid 
the Dut(^;; than they had attempted 
to inflict on the Spaniards and the 
Bussiana 

Another subjeot in the highest de- 
gree interring, both to the domestic 
historian of Great Britain am the gene- 
ral* aauudist nf Europis, under- 
went a thorough discaaskm, and was 
placed on a new’ foo^ng at this l^eriod, 
was tlai English 

2If Boring the greater part of the 
€%hteimtih centmy, EngUtm 1^4 been 
to a^sitmn, though not,a extent 
an ex|K>iting countsy; so great 
was Ijhe jnfluei^; of tha^downers in 
the leghibitore, that thty mud obtained 
the giant of a buu#yof .flve ahiilh^ 
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L quarter on the exportation of wheat and an immense number of intomm' 
to foreign states. By the statute 1 diate temporaxy or partial acts, was to 
William apd Mary, e. 12, passed in the prevent that grievous evil to which 
year 1688, exportation was permitted society is subjected in the great ductua- 
when wheat shall be at or under 48s. tion of the prices of grain, and Secure, 
the quarter, and a bounty df 6a aquar< as far as human foresight could, the 
ter was allowed. The bounty was re- advantage of a plentiful supply and 
poatedly suspended during the nett steady pridip in article of human 
oentuxy when grain was liigh, and a subsistence. 

great variety of temporaty statutes 22. Under the operation of these 
were passed to alleviate posing difl> statutes, Great Britain long continued 
tress; but this bounty continued to !:» an exporting country. From 1637 to 
the general law of the country till 1766, a period of nearly seventy yecus, 
1765, when, by the 8 Geo. III. c. 31, it the annual amount of exports of com 
was entirely abolished, and all import was, with the exception only of six 
duties were repealed. This continued years, much greater than that of im- 
ihe law till 1791, when, by the 31 Geo. |)orts ; and this excess had, in the mid^ 
III c. 30, the old bounty of 5s. was re- die*of the eighteenth centuiy, some- 
vived when wheat shall be under 44 b. times reached as much as nine hundred 
the quarter; when above 46a, expor- thousand quarters.* From 1760, how- 
taiion was prohibited. On imported ever, the balance turned the other way, 
wheat, if prices were nnder dOs. a duty and the amount imported generally, 
of 24s. 3d. was imposed ; from 508. to thou^ not always, exceeded that ex- 
54s., the duty fell to 28. 6d. ; and above ported; until, during the dreadful 
54s., the duty waa only 6d. This scale scarcity of 1800 and 1801, and the 
wae to a certain degree modified by the scarcely less severe season of 1810, the 
44 Geo. III. c. 109, passed in 1804, by quantity imported had ranged from one 
which act export was allowed when million two hundred thousand to one 
wheat was at and under 48 b., with a million five hundred thousand quar- 
bounty of 5s. : above 54a there was no teraf This was a most important 
export 1 import, xf prices were und^ change, and that in prices was hardly 
63a, was allow^ only on payment of less so ; for on an averaga.of ten years 
aduty of 24s. 3d.^; firom fiSa to 608., at for the last hundred and fifty years, 
a duty of 2S.v6d. ; above 66s., at a the price of wheat had doubl^, and, 
duty of 6<L The object of these, os compared with the middle of last 


* Qiuutors crwiiaat exported and imported from Ei^Iand:-' 



Qnuteri 

&pMt94. 

Qoerten 

Prio»«rwiM»t 

ImporM. 

per querter. 

1718 

646,387 

885 

£l 12 10 

, . , 1748 

089,049 

888 

1 12 lOi 

1760 

947,002 

279 

1 8 10 

1761 

001, 41« 
4^,279 

3 

1 14 i 

1762 

0 

1 17 ^ 

^-Taii. xrfii. 882. 

auMteni 

'Qiurfen 

prlMofWlwAt 

''V«aw, 

SApiQI^^ 

tuponed. 

xer quarter,. 

f 1608 

88,018 

1,304,620 

£6 7 0 

im ^ 

J8406 

1,434,766 

6 8 6 

im 

.149,304 , 

<647,064 

3 7 3 

1808 , 

7S,S80 

«78;726 

3 0 3 

1804 ' 

«i.on 

.461440 

3 9 6 

1866 ' 


930,834 

4 8 0 


. ..SMoe 

310,343 

4 3 0 

.1867 

.Swg ' 

400,759 

3 18 0 : 


fTAW 

sum , 

3 19 3 

1809 
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cifewtury, had more thajj tripled.* These 
faete naturally awakened the auxioue 
solicitude of the legislature and the 
country at the ' close of tire wiar, when 
the restoration of a genertd pcaee ex- 
posed the British farmer anew to the 
competition of the foreign producer, land 
the Vast change of prices cqp^equent on 
thesuBpenaionof cash payments in 1797, 
and the subsequent boundless expendi- 
ture of the war, had rendered him so 
int^h le^ qualified to bear it. 

28. Agriculture had immensely ad- 
vanced under the combined influence 
•Of foreign exclusion and domestic en- 
'COuragement in the latter years of the 
contest. CJapital to the amount of sev- 
oral himdred millions sterling had Been 
invested in land, and was now produc- 
ing a remunerating return ; the home 
cultivators, notwithstanding an in- 
crease of nearly fifty per cent in the' 
number of the people during the last 
twenty-five years, had kept i^acc both 
tibe wants of the peoi)lo, and the 
rapidly ^gmenting luxury of the age ; 
the impbr&tion of grain ifor the tlirce 
preceding years had been a perfect 
trifle. It had thus become a very 
grave question, w^hether these achun- 
&ges shoiild now be thrown away, and 
the nation, after having by a painful 
process of fondgn warfare been raised 
•to a state of independence of foreign 
supplies, should at its close, by the 
immdatioh of continental grain, conse- 
quent on the expenses and high prices 
which tjiat very vmt Imd occasioned, 


• * Average price of wheat during ton 
ending the years ^mdcT'SpccillccI. 
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be reduced to a state of dependence on 
external powers for the most necessary 
articles of subsistence. 

' 24. On the one hand, it was eifgued 
by Mr Huskiason, Mr Vahsittart, and 
Mr Frankland Lewie : “ The two grand 
objects which the House has to obtain 
by proposed Pleasures, are to ren- 
der the nation independent of foreign 
supply, and to keep the price of corn 
as nearly equal as possible. Under the 
system begun ‘ in 17?6, which has now' 
been in operation for nearly fifty years, 
the country 1ms been gradually becom- 
ing more and more dependent on foi'- 
eign countries for a supply of grain, 
and prices have been kept in a con- 
tinual state of fluctitatiou. All this 
has happened in consequence of devi- 
ating ftum a system which, for nearly 
sixty years previously, -had rendered 
the country nearly independent of for- 
eign supply, and during which period 
the fluctuation of prices hod never ex- 
ceedi^ one-third. Inroad of which, 
during the last forty years, large im- 
portations had taken place, and the 
fluctuations havetfsen as high as three 
to one, instead of one to three. 'What 
must be the state of the law which pro- 
duced these evils, if thev havip been pro- 
duced by la^ of which there can bo 
no doubt ?—^d is not some ifumedy 
necessaryf ’ . 

25. '‘It is impossruie that, temporary 
fluctuation can raise the price of mbour 
in. proportion to the rise in tihe price 
of grain ; and as the la- 

bourers constitute tb^ laVgeifl^'claBS, and 
' their earning apprfrach nearest to what 
jis nooesimry* for me^ existence, any 
I temporary rise in' tlte ‘price of grain is 
I more severely by them thiin by 
j any others, and, tMs evil has exhibited 
I itself in au£pmentedit>om:'rate^ 
other fbms. The mfctUation of prices 
Is an evil a^much to be ^xried ^hst 
as too hi^h a prk^ : a total pri^ibitioin 
of exportetioiU, it isf ’^e;:Wy the 

price;' but a'teedibtn tMy'.b^ teund 
which will at ionce' koep ,,tho 
Steady, . ndt ■ unMy ' 
MotwithstaindiUg aE that IM^^'becU said 
about the imdciftance of, teats? 
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or twelfth of the annual consumption, inarket, will be essentially injured. The 
If no foreign com had been imported, tme wisdom of the le^gislature wdll be 
the nation would have saved in the to impose a fluctuating scale of duties, 
last twenty years xniljiens ster- which shall, when prices are high, let 
ling ; nor can it he said, that without in importation from all the world, and, 
this impoitatioU sixty millions' worth gradually rising as prices, iall, shall, 
of our manufactures would have re* when tliey i-each a certain point of 
mained unsold ; for what would tliose depression, oi)erate as a prohibition 
sixty millions have effected if they had against it. Assuming 63s. the quarter, 
been invested in land ? What improve- then, as the turning-point at wWch the 
ments would they have eflfected in our prohibitory duty of 24s. 3d. should oper- 
agriciilture — what increaBed means of ate, the true principle appears to bo to 
pxirchasing our manufactures would adopt a sliding sede, which fdiaU add 
they havegiventoourcultivators! 'When a shilling to the duty for every shilling 
the law permitting the importation of that wheat falls, and take a shilling 
corn wus first passed, there wiis a vio- for every shilling that it rises ; so that 
lent outciy against it ; but what had at 86s. there should be no duty at all : 
been its effect ? Why, that Ireland and, at the same time, to lower these 
had come to supply England with duties to ono-half on grain imported 
com, for which she had received seve- from our own colonies." 
ral millions which had been employed| 27. On the other hand, it was con- 
in improving her soil, which, but for tended by Mr Rose and Mr Canning ; 
that law, would have gone to Holland “ Taking it for granted that no one 
or some other countiy- The iidporta- entertains tlie slightest idea of intro- 
tions from Ireland now amount to ducing an entirely free iniportation, 
three miUlons annually, with a proba- the great point is, at what price is im- 
bility of a still ^cater increase. A.re portation to be restrained, and expor- 
we prepared to mrow away that bene- tation permitted ? The last aversgb 
fit to our. own subjects ? price of w heat at Dantsdc is 36s., and 

26. “ Circumstances over which we the charges thence to the port of Lon- 
hav© no oontrpl have of late years given don are 26s., which in^the ww had 
an extraordinaty inipi;||to to British risen as high as 82s. The supply of 
agriculture, and render^ us again in- wheat in times of sciircity is now 
dependent of foi^ign nations. Having almost entirely from Poland, and the 
paid the price pf our independence, prices theie are chiefly determined by 
would it be wise now to permit the those in this country. Now, if there 
domestic culture of the country to be de- be no restraint in tlie w'ay of exppH, 
stroyed, and^nder us again dependent com may be sent out of the country to 
onforei^ petions? Sum an advantage such an extent as to be altogether be- 
would be readily seitsed on by any yond the reach of the sirtiseus and 
power^ mid used to t^e annoyance, it labourers. It is mere legislation in 
might be the « subju^tion^ of any favour of a particular class in society, 
country wbiph should subject itself to to make the regulating price for tlie 
Buphanevu; If .the law is left in its duties on the importation of com a 
/present form> agriculture will speedily very high one, while at the same time 
recede j the low price of corn produced free and unrestrained exportation is 
by. iinpwtiaypn will .at once permitted. What in such a case be* 

diminish the supply of gmin, and comes of the consumer ? The middle 
throw out of employment a vast mul- and labouring classes have |pr many 
tituqe of agricultural labourers; and yearn endured, with exemjpaiy. pa- 
thmiqe w|ll arise a double evil at, once tience, such a rise in the price m me 
to the landowners, the.fa^ers, an<| Um ' necessaries of life as has exposed them 
naiiom Ipss oi capital Vto a^'pro- , to Severest privations. What then, 
digloua ie:a^t will ensue ;>jbnta will caxi;be more unjust than now, 

. lowered ; the best may With cpnd4hn<^ look fon^^ord^ 

niarhct for our manufactures, ibe home from the return of peace^ to a 1)111 of 
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prio6B, to perpetuate their distreased 
hy Bucli forced meaeuree of legislation 
aa ^ihaU permanently retain prices at 
the war Wei ? The interests of the 
gtfow&p and consumer, when properly 
understood, are by no means income 
patible ; but the question is whether, 
in the measures recommended by the 
committee, and now pressed upon the 
Rouse, the only point considmed has 
not been the interest of the grower. 

28. “ The poor-rates must be inevit- 

setil high rate of pr^ continue ; and 
will not that abstract a large portion of 
the pr(^ts which they will bring to agri- 
culture ? This was sorely felt in 1800 
and 1801, during which years this 
burden was in many places doubled. 
The revenue will be materially affected 
by the virtual prohibition, in ordinary 
years, of all imports of grain, and the 
consequent cessation of the whole 
duties obtained <m its introduction. 
We are told the farmer requires pro- 
tection, and would be ruined by foreign 
competition. How do the facts tally 
with this assertion? From 1801 to 1811 


the population of England alone has In- 
emsed one million four hundred and 
forty-eight thousand ; that of the whole 
Briti^ Islands probably two millions 
fiv6 hundred thousand r in that period 
the average excess of importation over 
exportation bw increased by five hun- 
dred and ei^ty-six thousand quarters : 
not a fifth part of the wants of the in- 
orOased population at a quarter a-head ; 
and even that includes two years of the 
isevertst scarcity ever known. This 
cleariy demonstrates that the remain- 
der has been obtained by the addi- 
tionsl produce oi our own cultivation, 
and in fact the advances made in that 


bmn^ of industry cf late years have 
been immense,^ as every part of the 
, fismw If, then, agii- 

I . is already so fiourishu^, why 

hy'ktii&cifid legislative en^ 

one ^ass of society W 
(rnitmdtM and their ia 

thk Rmiiw hold mti ian expeetathm, 
tM bread 

become ^eap; th loiotherr theh 


by raising the prices of importation, 
lessoning those of exportation, 
com will become dearer. These pro- 
pQsitbns cannot both be true; and 
there appears every reason to believe 
that t^e benefit to the landowner and 
farmer will be incomparably less than 
the detriment to the consumers. The 
former have hitherto in onn way 
other been indemnified for their bur- 
dens ; but the latter have not ; and it 
will be the height of injustice to pass 
a law which shall render the price of 
grain permanently twice ns high as it 
was before the war began. Delay in a 
q\iestion of such importanoov and so 
vital in its consequences to the countiy, 
is loudly called for; and during the 
prorogation of parliament informatiou 
may be collected, which will probably 
Jje the means of adjusting it moic iu 
conformity with the interests of all 
classes in the nation.* 

30. The arguments of Mr Huskisaon 
and Sir Henry Parnell proved entirely 
successful in the House of Commons, 
by whom the resolutions proposed by 
Sir Hemy Parnell as the Chairman of 
til© committee, wHh the modification 
contended for by Mr Huskisson, Were 
cjirried without- a division; and the 
sliding scale, ^mmcncing with a duty 
of 24 .S. at 63 a Ihe quarter and declin- 
ing Is. with every shilling the price ad- 
vanced, was agreed to. But the recep- 
tion of these resolutions by the coun- 
try was very diflfewnt. Great alarm 
arose in the krge towns afid manttlae- 
turing districts, riiat their interests 
were about to h6 sacrificed to those 
of the landed propriotmv f ' petitions 
for delay and &mer inquiry flowed in 
frmn all quarijem,r*-Mt Canning jwe- 
semted 6tt© f«^m Idverpooli signed by 
trwentydwo thousand names pamd fiu<m 
was the effiset of ^eae- mmonst^ 


* It is impoaslbla in smelt , a qniasUon m 
the com laws, where dehdis aiid 'nfimres ©©n- 
stitote the Ibandatieni^ the anliieot, ,to give 
any idea. In an abstriMit cf a few mfScSt ©f 
the argimientaim either itidh* ddbnto, 

witai the report of ifho Which 

It is 'Will PS 

ar^plshifhnha^ £h 'taw, 

reg^irdlnff the eons UA tlie, Wnenw 
they « fifty 
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that, after the subject had been re> 
peatedly before the House, it was 
finally earned by General Gasooigo& 
by a majority of ten; that the. bill 
should be i^eu into conai^oration 
th day six months ; in other words, 
it WiU lost. The bill was, however, 
bror.^^ht forward again in lie next 
session of parliament, when it was 
made the subject of most able debates 

the two Houses of parliament ; but 
at length it was carried by large ma- 
jorititis ill botn Houses— that in the 
C(»AmonK being one hundred and sixty- 
1 the Tsors one hundred and 
twenty four. 

31. High prices and plenty,” says 
Adam Sriiitii, “ are prosperity ; low 
prices and scarcity are misery.” In 
this profound saying is to be found the 
true pi ineiple which, in every old and 
opulent community, of necessity ren- 
ders unavoidable a corn law and heavy 
duties upon the importation of foreign 
grain, except during periods of actual 
scarcity. It is in their very riches, the 
muiiitudo of their cash- transactions, 
in the weight of their taxes, the magni- 
tude of their debt, the immensity of 
their curroncy-^th.® bequest of pi'evious 
ages of credit, of long-esbxblished eivi- 
Imtlon — that the res^c^ur this neces- 
sity is to bo found, ^he prices of 
labour, of cultivation, of the imple- 
ments of husband^, of horses, of seed- 
corn, are necessarily higher in the old- 
estabUshed. commwty tluxn in the 
comparatively infant state, for the same 
reason that prices are higher in the me- 
tpopolls than in t^ie remote provinces 
of tbe same empire, or in the metopolis 
itself during , the season of gaiety or 
fashion tijisn; in the other times of the 
year. This reason being permanent, 
and founded, in thie stature of things, is 


of universal appUoatioiL Of the many 
causes ooncurring to the same effect, 
by far the mostimportant is that which 
arises, the accumulation of wealth. 
The amount of a nation’s strength, in. 
that particular, forms the meosute of 
its weakness in eomi^tition for agri* 
cuiiuxulvproductfon with younger and 
poorer states. Machinery and the di* 
vision of labour, the acquisitions of 
science, the discoveries of art, are of 
boundless efficacy in cheapenii^, in 
rich and old states^ the production of 
manufactures ; but it has seareely say 
influence in diminishing the coat m 
those of the fruits of the earth. Ma- 
cliinory is of little applicability to the 
labour of the husbandman : man’s first 
and best employment is, by the benefi- 
cence of nature, reserved for his exclu- 
sive IU50 iu every pmiod of his progress. 
The manufacturers of England fi:nd no 
difficulty in tmderselling those -of 
doslan in the Indian market, in fabrics 
made of cotton which grew on the 
banks of the Ganges ; but its fiirmera 
strive in vain with those of Poland or 
Illinois iu the supply of the London 
market with wheat. , 

32. Nor do the manufacturing classes 
suffer by such regulations as m ordi- 
nary seasons conime the “supply of the 
home market to domestic cultiv^rs ; 
for their effect is to augment the riches, 
and increase the means of purchasing 
manufactured articles, in the hands of 
the best consumers of domestic fab^ka* 
It would be a poor compensation to tho 
British mantifacturer, if a free imperta* 
tion of grain ruined the euIUvator of 
Kent or East Lothian, who.consumed at 
an average five pounde? worth of British 
manufactures, to remind' hhoa tbst by 
so doing you had fostered the ^ <» 
Poland or the Ukieinor who did not 


* Ti^e showl^ tbO' exports of manufactures from Great Brttahr and Mbnd in 1S86, 
with tho populatioUt. and nroportUms per head consumed of them m the uadmsmsBdoned 
oountrtos, vis. r-* 
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cousumo to the amount of jQvepenc^ 
The best trade which any nation can 
carry on, as Adam Smith remarked, ia 
thatWtween the town and the oounto; 
find aubs^uent expmenoe has amply 
demonstrated the truth of the obsem- 
tion. No nation can pretend to hide* 
IHsndence, which rests for any ^naible 
poi’tion of its subsistence in ordinaiy 
seasons on foreign, who may become 
hostile, nations. And if we would see 
a nmtnorable example of the manner in 
which the greatest and most powerful 
nation, may, in the course of ages, come 
to be pamysed by this cause, we have 
only to oa«t our eyes on imperial Rome, 
when the vast extent of the empire had 
ptuctically established a free trade in 
grain with the whole civilised world. 
The result was, that cultivation disap- 
peared from the Italian plains, Tvhere 
from the presence of long-established 
opulence it had become so expensive ; 
and, its d^ds being devoted to pasto- 
age, grain was mainly obtained by im- 
portation from Egypt and Libya. The 
race of Roman agriculturists, the 
strength of the empire, be<iame ex- 
tinct; the culture of the fields was 
cairied dn only by slaves and cattle. 
The legions could no longer be reemited 
savu.lJK>m foreign bamis; vast tracts of 
pasturage overspread even the plains 
of Lombardy and the Campagna of 
Naples ; and it was the plaintive con- 
fession of the Roman anu^ist, that the 
mistress of the world had come to de- 
pend for her subsistence on the floods 
of^eKae.^ . 

, 3&. While England was occupied wiHi 
this snomento^is subject, forced on its 
immolate attention by the return, of 
paeiPiO l^tions with the Continent of 
' was painfully emerg^ 

< dmm the nrlsb ^hich had terminated 
i^ijhe overthl^w<^ No.taak 

’ thit to the lot of man to per- 

pwbebJy aiore difflculi than 
nowdevoiwl on theErendi 
he Wet <onoe tpiestmin 

IbTmtrdayai distant 

dindebed wish supidies frifih the 
^ ^ wwibe 

but wenowcbecfe 
the lives of ihe : 
'Upcntinlie, 
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p^ion without power, to satisfy srapa* 
city without funds, and to lull ambition 
wi&out glory. During the dreadful 
struggle which had immediately pre- 
ceded, the fall of the empire, the evils 
experienced had been so overwhelming, 
that they had produced a general obli- 
vion of lesser grievances, and a univer- 
sal desire for instant deliverance. But 
now that, the terrible conqueror was 
struck down, and the parties who.'se 
coalition had effected his overthrow 
were called on to remodel the govern- 
ment, to share the power, to nominate 
the administration, irreconcilable dif- 
ferenceB a 2 >peared among thorn. Mutual 
jealousies, as rancorous as those which 
had rent asunder the empire at its fall, 
already severed the monarchy in the 
first days of its restoration ; and oppo- 
site pretensions, as conflicting as those 
which brought about the Revolution, 
tore the government even from its 
cradle. The seeds of the dhfunion 
which paralysed the Bosk>ratiOn were 
beginning to spring even before^ Louis 
XVIII. had ascended the throne ; and 
his subsequent re^, till the Hundred 
Days, was but an amplification of the 
causes which produced the return of 
Napoleon. 

84. The regikblicans in the senate 
the veterans ^ the Revolution,, the 
hoary regicides decorated with the titles 
of the empire, had joined with Talley- 
rand and the Roymists to dethrone 
Napoleon, solely on the iwOxkise that 
their wishes should be attehded to in 
the formation of the new^e^ttitution, 
and that they should individually ob- 
tain a large share in the appointments 
and influence uf tire moiieechy* 
most extravagant expeoj^tions had in 
cont^uenee been fumed as. to the ex* 
tent to which p^ular^^wa* was to 
revive with the ^ 

stitution of 1791 waa.'0|!enly Mlmd of 
as the basis of the'iestbred mbnamy r 
it wite dedbwedr^t^ would 

only be recalled: oh oohdijdon that ha 
implicitly subscribe thb- COJWrtitutioB 
challised Out by the sen^ 
peiyr, Alemic^ sui^rted 

to/, .pyociims'; Ipohi' t^ouis em 
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their favour; while M. Blacasy who wa3 numerous proofs of its afTectioii. 1 
the moat confidential adviser of the was bom, I hoped to remain all my 
king, warmly espoused the opposite life, most faithful subject of the 
side, and counseUe<l the monarch to dis^ bei^of kings-^and now I occupy his 
regBud altogether the restraints «K)upfht place. But he yet breathes in that 
to be imposed on the royal prerogative, noble testament which ho intended 
The Count d’ Artois, when he arrived for the instruction of the august and 
at Paris, embraced the same, views, unhappy infant to whom it has been my 
These divisions soon transpired, jiarties lot to succeed. It is with my eyes fixed 
were formed, leaders took their sides ; on that immortal woik-— it is penetrat> 
and to such a len^h di<l the dissen- ed with the sentiments which dictated 
sions arise, that it required all the influ- it — it is guided by the experience, and 
dice of Talleyrand and Foiichd, who seconded by the counselsof many among 
had now come up to the scene of in- you, that 1 have draw^n up the constitu- 
trigue, to procure tlie proclamation of tional charter w’hich shall now be read." 
Louis XVIII. by the senate until its 36. These words were deceived with 
conditions hod been formally agreed to. loud applause from all sides: but a 
36. The id^ of the French king, feeling of surprise, a murmur of dis- 
however, marred by long misfortune satisfaction, ran through the assembly, 
and reflection, were completely formed, when M. d*Ambray, the chancellor. 
He was determined to steer a middle declared, that “ the king, tfiught by 
course between the royalists and the twenty-five years of misfortune, had 
republicans ; and hoped, without sub- brought his pef>ple an ordinance of 
mittiug . to such conditions as might reformation, by which he extingmshea 
alienate the former, to acquiesce in all all pai-ties, os he maintains all r^hts. 
the reasonable demands of the latter. Infullpottaession ofkis hereditary riyhta 
With’ these views, he resolved to make over this noble kingdom, the king has 
no terms with his subjects, but simply no wish save to exercise tlie authority 
mount tb.e» throne of his ancestoie, and, which he has received from Qod and 
when there, grant of his own free will his fathers, by himself placing limits to 
such a constitution to ,his subjects as his power. He has no wish but to be 
might satisfy even the|iirmest friends the supreme chief of the great family 
of civil liberty. A minmission was of which he is the father: It is he 
accordingly formed, consisting of nine himself who is about to give to the 
members of the legislative body, nine kVench a constitutional charter, suited 
of the senate, oad four commissioners at ontife to their desires and their wanta, 
appointed the king, to frame a con- and to the resi)ective situation df fiien 
stitution.' .Their lal^urs were not of and things.” It concluded wil^ the 
long duration; they continued only words, “ Given at Paris in the year of 
from the to the 27th Kay ; at the grace 1814, in the njpeteenth year of 
close of wlpch time the c^ebiated our reign.” The veterans of the Be- 
wee produced, which was volution, at these expressions, xeooL 
solemnlypromulgated with great pomp, lected the words of Kirabeau, when 
to both the sens^ and h^ktive body, Louis XYL, in 1789, announced his 
on the 4th^tlii^ in the ^l^bon palace. cOncessionsto the f^tat^^General. The 
The king IhOto read^,a> tpeech, which concessions made by the kkg would be 
hehl^.coniposedMmBell.; headdreased sufficient for the publio good, if the 
the peers 'and deputi«^ ks the repre- prewnia of despotism were not always 
sentativesof th«hstkn,an^ dangerouSi” Chap, iv/g 68.] 

that he ha4<^^QieA'e^,a; <^^ ^7* The concessions in favour of free^^ 

v^ould he read 'to the meeting. He. doni contained in the charter, though 
conoluded with ; t^e wordi^ fp-HA,! usher’^ in. by these injudicious and 
paiidji^ re<x)U^ioh minglee .wiTh expressions, were, sudi 

joy myself fer. . the first ^migllt have satlsfieii in the qpt^of 

tlnmintlhetnddstofihe^^e^ themolutlon^tinUtde^t^^ 

of anetionwtBch has.givmi?ine sueh jirted of real iheedem. The ,gi»at 
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foundations of civil liberty^^berty of 
conscience and worshi]^ freedom of 
the: press^ equality in the eye of the 
laWf the right of being taxed only bf 
the national representatives, the divi- 
sion of the legislature into two cham- 
bers, and trial by jury,— were estab- 
lished, The C^iamW of Peers owed 
its existence to the charter ; it came 
in place of the Senate of Kapoleon, the 
adi^tions and tergivemrions of which 
latter body had so degraded it in public 
estii;)in^ion,,that its existence coidd no 
longer be maintained. This Upper 
Houses the members of which were all 
nonanated bythe King, consisted of 
six ecclesiastical peers, twenty of the 
old. npblesse, twelve of the di^iitariea 
of the Revolution, ninety-one of the 
Senate of Napoleon, and six generals 
of the ancient regime. A considerable 
number of the Senate were by this 
seteotiott. excluded,, consisting chiedy 
of the most dangerous democratic char 
racters. The powers of the legislative 
body were greatly enlarged by the 
cbartesv~in fact, it was rendered the 
depository of nearly the whole public 
authority ; and the constitution was 
necelvbd in consequence by that assem- 
bly with sentiments of the most lively 
gnkitndft Yet were there two cir- 
cumstiittcee connected with the cham- 
ber of represoatatives worthy of no- 
tice, and ringuUr^ riiaiacteristic of 
the sdmty elements for the construe- 
tioa of a lually free government which 
how eriisted in France. The first was, 
ijhat an annual pension was secured to 
nvety member of of the same amount 
; as they had ^joyed under Napoleon ; 
ihe second^ that no person could be 
oleoted n deputy unless he paid lOOQ 
. of direct taxes smuiaUy 

gove^EMent^ and' that the right 
^ to persons pajdng 

of direct taxes yearly, 
ihe nomtetioii 
lhe<li««kds of the mors 
aBd.cimSh6d 

iha ; AHj 

' '.pidbib ImvdiGhfthmhllB^ll^ 


by all classes in proportion to their 
l^une; all wore decteod equally ad- 
missible to all civil and miHtaiy em* 
pioymeht; prosecution or imprison- 
zneht ym forbidden except in the cases 
provided ^ accord- 

ing to its forms; universal liberty of 
Gonsoiance and worship was secured, 
though the Roman Catholic ministers 
were alone to. be entitled to support 
from the state. Publication of thoughts 
was permitted,, provide the laws were 
attended to which guarded against the 
abuses of the press : a universal am- 
nesty for the past, was proclaimed; 
the couBcrlprion aboliriied ; the person 
of the king declared sacred and in- 
violable — his ministers $done respon- 
sible for bis actions l^e king was 
done invested with the power of pro- 
posing laws : he commanded the forces 
by sea and land, declared war and made 
|)eace, concluded all treaties and con- 
ventions, nominated to all public em- 
ployments, civil and militajy, and 
intrusted with the rig^t of making all 
the regulations and- ordhmem neces- 
sary for the execution of the laws <;»d 
the mfety af the Xaws, in gene- 

ral, might be introd'ucedby authointy of 
the king, either in the .fM chamber of 
peers or in thatp deputies; but;theoon- 
sent of both was essential to their valid- 
ity, and those relatingto taxes CQuldonly 
be proposed, in themwtinatanoe, rnthe 
lower house. The Ohamlbeni were en- 
titled to ptition the: king to propose 
a particular sta1n% and^ indicate what 
they desiied shoulCbe its tegor; but 
this could only bo. dbne after ih bad 
been discussed fluid' <»umd in secret 
comimttee.. II. cartisd > thorns and in 
the chamber it waa'then, aft«r 
the lapse, of ten be sent to tho 

other ihanxber;' aad to^by it 

also, the p6tjtioii.wiie eubmi^d 

to the king, 'Who 
ib;. but, lljMje<Mh 
;be bsioi^htfmia^ 

'tjhmingr'aaxd pronm%IA^ 

iitt ii. ^ t!>i^ 

- V-i ' • 
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the civil list was to be fixed for the 
whole oi each reiga during the first 
session held under it. The epgnisonce 
of cases of high treason was confined 
to the Chamber of Peers ; that of otv 
dinary ofiences to ih(^ courts of kw, 
with the assktaaoe of juries ; all judges 
were to Iss named by the king, and 
hold their offices for life, except ihe 
Juffes tie la jpaix, who were subject to 
removal; and justioe, except where 
privacy was requisite from a regard to 
public decency, was to be administered 
with open doors. The Code hTapoleon 
was continued as Ihe ordinary law of 
France ; the ancient noblesse resumed 
tbeir titles ; the new noblesse preserved 
theirs ; the king was declared the sole 
fountain of '^honours in future; the 
Legion of Honour was kept up ; the 
deputies were elected for five years, 
but every year a fifth retired, and re* 
elections to that eistent took place. 

89. Every one must admit that these 
changes contained the elements of a 
wise system of government, and were 
calciikted, soiar as^ they went, to com' 
bine fibe blessings of freedonfand equal 
rights, with those of protection to life 
and property, and stable administra- 
ifioru But what are laws without the 
support of publio and what 

are the mostanxious provLdona fi)r the 
liberty of subject if Iho spirit is 
wanting, in. the TOvemom and the 
governed, by whidb it is maintaiued ? 
Ami^ ail the nmoaeiious and anxious 
piuYisions for hwedom which the char^ 
ter contained,, circumstances were 

xemarkab^ which:, to the sagacbus 
observe, oagtxred ill both as to the 
degree of to civil liberty 

wUch in thopvqgresaof time the new 
constiinittion' m%hiafiM the 
extent to ki waS nudowtood in 
the ebant^l'.)aiBdi the itbsinlity which 
the chaiiwr m^ht iAttaih: w the 
receding wavs&d^ the ^isvOlntioiL h 
Ifo proYkbbf iww":iisittrt(id.4q: preveah 
><»* restrain aibiixitxy or 

the which a 

oniested bn ^wtoiood bs&re 

tiwL 1. Ho ' attempt., 'mode,' to 
Mhdt or.abbU df ^ 

set of' <»#|imctl(hjfu^ 
impo8e^sadLexiMdvb.M i^neeesiiiiay ’ 


restmints on human action, in all the 
continental states, that it may safely 
be affirme<i real freedom is inconsist- 
ent with thi^ existence. 3; The up- 
per house, instead of being compost 
of great; poprietors, hereditaa^ in 
their functfons, respectable from their ’ 
fortunes, illustrious from their descent^ 
was made up for th^ most part, of 
salari.ed officii, destitute of praptrty, 
nominated by the crown, who enjoyed 
their seats, though their titles were 
hereditary, only during life. * 4. No 
provision was i]^e, more than in Re- 
volutionary times, for the ‘ establish- 
ment of the (hurch or publio instruo* 
tion on an adequate basis ; but .the 
teachers in both were left to languish, 
as public functionaries^ in tbe obscurity 
and indigence bequeathed to them by 
the perfidy and lap^ity of the lievolu- 
tion. No blame, it is true, could be 
attached to the French sovereign, or his 
ministers for these defects ; they could 
not bv possibility have been supplied ; « 
but that qnly demonstrates that the 
crimes of the Revolution had rendered 
impossible the construction of, durable 
liberty in France. 

40. It was comparatively an easy 
task, however, to frame a constitution 
which m^ht balance, fa form at leasl^ 
the cDnfiicting pwers of the EevolU'v 
tion ; the real difficulty was, to recoitr 
oile the coafiicting interests, calm the 
furious passions, <dky the dread of pun* 
ishmeni and provide for the dest&ute 
multitudes ’which its tenmnotion. had 
left in Fiance. Eeaft|a«atkh is always, 
a work of difficulty, HenryJV.hadpw- 
ished under it; James £1. fled befoiw it} 
but ill Fmnee the diffieukies were now 
of such overwhelming magnitude; that 
it is not ffurpdsiiffi^ timt ^e feeble 
dynasty of the, Bousroons ere long sank 
kbeata jheim The only thing ta be 
wondered at is, that they weraabk fbr 
angr thne to keep pessMoa of lha 
throna The publk ^ |oy at the Hesto* 

^' tatkn had bei m sinoere as it was 
genaml : it areseirom the sense of de- 
uveMce from instsohand impending 
'^’esrlk whmh hndbaeanm 

them hid>u»M flflkay ; 
:.wtairthar^alhad' armies, no. 

/pagmd.'tlm whe^ .the oen* 
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Bcription liad ceased to tear the tender 
youth from their weeping mothers, 
send Prance was left alone with its 
newly enthroned monarch, its losses, 
and its humiliation, the bitterness of 
the change sank into the soul of, the 
nation. Whole classes, and these too 
the most powerful and important, were 
in secret alarm* or sullen, discontent. 
The holders of national domains— an 
immense body, amounting to several 
millions — ^were devoured with anxiety. 
It was to no purpose that the govern* 
ment'had guaranteed the possession of 
their they were a prey to a 

secret disquietude, because it wtis not 
participant in the iniquity by which 
they had been acquired ; they felt the 
same uneasiness at the restoration of 
ku'ful government, that the rcsettera 
of stolen property do at the approach 
of the officers of justice. The Bour- 
bons who had suffered injury might 
forgive; the Revolutionists who had 
it, never could. 

Foi^ivenessi to the injured docs belongs 

But they ne’er pardon who have done the 
wrong/* 


41. The regicides, and numerous 
able and j^wenul men, who had been 
involved in, the actual crimes of the 
Revolution, felt still greater apprehen- 
sions: the unqualified amnesty con- 
tained in the charter was far from re- 
moving tlieir disquietude ; conscience 
told them that tney deserved punish' 
ment. The fact of the Restoration 
seemed an act of accusation against 
them> a condeihbiatioti of all they had 
done ^hice the Commencement of the 
.convulsion ; and they incessantly de- 


securiti^^ The army was in despair, 
, defeated: Ih the field, driven back 
into Pr^ce, humiliated in the sight oi 
Burope, they had now the additional 
mdiWeatian of being in great part 
dl4bjU^^^^ .lua4 universany condemned 
. wandering life oi 


, tbji words of €oijo«iilo— > 

‘ impute & IMqs^ 

un,^ilf nwi^nSieUtnont croit blesadj 
onlos rtocrioiUs, ' 
t jismats no i^y fis» 
nte jUltwlon 
“ " roocs^ 



camps, the excitement of tlie battle* 
field, the, joys of the bivouac, the terw 
rors of the breach, the contributions 
from provinces, tlie plunder of cities, 
were at an end ; and instead, they found 
themselves dispersed over the provin- 
ehil towns of FVance^ or sent kick to 
their hdmes, a prCy to ennui, and des- 
titute of either interest or hope in life. 
The titled generals, the civil and mili- 
tary emphyU who had l)eei> fastened 
by the .imperial government on the 
provinces beyond the Alps and the 
Rhine, now wrested from Fi^ce, re- 
turned in shoals to the capital, bereft 
of their employinents, cast down from 
I their authority, in great part deprived 
of subsistence. The morshala and 
i numerous dignitaiies of the Emperor 
w^o had obtained estates or revenues 
in Germany, France, and Italy, 
appendages to their titles, found 
themselves deprived of half, often of 
nearly the whole, of their income by 
the loss of these possessions^ and des- 
titute of all hope of improving tlieir 
fortunes by fresh conquests. 

42. If these wei'O the sad realities of 
disaster in war to the most infiuential 
and formidable classes of society, tho 
difficulties of governmenjb were still 
greater; and the, most profound saga- 
city, the most fruitful invention, could 
hardly discover a mode either of ap^ 
peasiug the public discontents, or of 
satisfying the innumeridfie * demands' 
upon the public treasury* , The Count 
d’ Artois, m his progress toward^ Fairis, 
had taken as his watchword, “ Plds de 
droits ir^uiiis (excise), plus de conscrip- 
tions;” and the^ lati^jr promise had 
formed an express article in die charter. 
But how was iho firrt to be realised 
without depriving the eroumpl ^A large,, 
and wha.t had npw become Wlpdispen*; 
^ble, port of ihn publiq^rnve'nueJr prj 


t The " dmits rtunia* or excise, h/td Con-. 
sUtuted in latjser tiKSes ACcWderahlo pac(iof> 
the ordinary revenue of Kapoleoa^ they 
had amounted, in 
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the latter without reducing by at least 
two'thirds the ranks of the army, .and 
throwing twenty thousand officers, with- 
out pay, or occupation, hack in fear- 
ful discontent to their hearths ? The 
Tuilerles were besieged from morning 
to night by clamorous crowds, com- 
posed of men as far divided in princl^e 
as the ponies are asunder, but unitmg 
in one loud and importunate cry for 
emplojnnent or relief froih the govern- 
ment. One-half were Royalists, de- 
inanding compensation for the losses 
they had sustained during the Revolu- 
tion, or a return for the fidelity wth 
which they had adhered to the cause 
of the exiled monarch, or aided his re- 
turn : the other half, dignitaries or 
persons in employment under the im- 
perial regime, who had been deprived 
of all by the Overthrow of Nafwleon, or 
the contraction of the French empire 
to the limits of the ancient monarchy. 
Here was to be seen fiail emigrants 
dressed still in the costume of 1792, 
with knee-br^ches, shoe-buckles, and 
powder in their hair : , there, chiefs from 
La Vendee distinguished by their rural 
garb, long Iwdr, and undaunted aspect. 
Deputations, from Bordeaux smd the 
towns of the south', succeeded each 
other without intermission ; while the 
dowagers of the Faubourg St Germain, 
emerging from their long retirement, 
were introduced to liie palace by the 
ladies of the imperial household, not less 
clamorous, than themselves for honour 
and employments. The wants of the 
troops were still more pressing, and 
they w^ of a kind which conid not 
be remsted. £Sght months’ pay waJi 
due, when ^e Restoration took pkee, 
to' the officeife and soldiers of the army j 
ten months’ arre^ to the commis- 
saries' arid: cM administrators. To 
meet these aci!mmiilated embarra^- 
'tnentsj Iiouie3CVlII. hadan exhausted 
tr^n^, fk dinfiid^ed temtory, and a 
bankrupt people* Bo excessive had 
been the tasfatioh, so Enormous the. 
^uiiHtibns 'ui kind during the iwb 
last; yeai's of KapoleOn’s reign, that 
th^ p)Epvinco8 which had been the seat 
of way; yrero almost wholly upable, to, 
be^";ahir ihd'i^oh ' w 

gehex4 ekhahation Of ‘ tho coiinta^^ ; 

that the anrCam lof the h# two 


had reached the enormous amount of 
1,308,000,000 francs (£52,320,000), of 
whichonly759,000,000fr.(£30,400,000) 
were deemed recoverable. And while 
the most rigid economy, and extensive 
reductions on the part of the govern- 
ment, conld do no more than bring down 
the expenditure to 827,415,000 francs, 
or £38,090,600, the reedpts only reach- 
ed 620,000,000 francs, or £20,800,000 ; 
and even this sum was obtained w'itli 
the greatest difficulty, and by adding 
above a third to the direct taxes. 

43. It would have required the ge- 
nius of Sully, united to the firmness of 
Pitt, to have made head with such 
means against such diffictdtiea ; and 
the capacity of the King and his min- 
isters was far indeed, from being equal 
to the task. Striving to please both 
parties, they gained the confidence of 
neither: aiming at a middle course, 
they incurred its dangers without at- 
tiiinmg its security. They left the 
crown, in the midst of pressing perils, 
without either moral or physical sup- 
iwrt. The celebrated saying of Napo- 
leon, Us n’ont rien appria— ils n’ont 
rien oubli4s,”* conveyed an accurate 
idea of the cause to which their errors 
were owing. They had not power or 
vigour enough to undertake a decidal 
part, and yet sufficient confidence in 
their legitimate title to venture on a 
hazardous one. Their system was to 
retain all the imperial functionaries, 
civil and militarj^ in their employ- 
ment : to displace no one, from tlio 
prefect tO the officer : 

to continue to tlm miUta|ys&rir rank, 
their titles, and, so fa?: ^ it was jx)fi* 
sihle, their emolumefi^ : to make no 
cliange in the nation, in Iffiort, except 
by the substitution of a king for an 
emperor, and the introduction of a 
feNV leading Royalists into the cabinet. 
By this conduct,, which, so far as it. 
went, was well conceivefi, they hoped 
to gain the powers of the Reyolution 
by injuring none of its interests. But 
they forgot l^t mankind are governed 
by desires, passions^ ahd prejudices, as . 
wdl as interests and srifishness ; |^d 
tbiect Napoleon had to loi^ 
in goVeniing empire only becemse^ 
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bB sedtilous}]^ atftaended in deeda 
to ^ interests of the Berolution, lie 
oarefuHy in words and forms Mattered 
its prineiploa. The latter part of hra 
pdliot WHS entke^ fm^otten 1^ the 
Bourbons, and in nothing more than I 
in their treatment of the army. Their i 
capital error consisted in this, that 
while they wholly depended on the I 
physicJd forces <iif the Bevolt^on, they j 

sicm to its tenets ; anl^^^t, widiout 
endearonringto establish any adequate 
eounteirpoise to its powers, they in’e- 
eoverably alienated its supporters. 

44; TheyahoU^ed this national Oob 
ours, the object of even superstitious 
veneration to ^e whole ^ fS^nch sol> 
diem, and substituted in their room 
the white fl% of the monarchy, with 
wldeh hsrdiy any of the army had any 
aSBocdation^ and the honours of which, 
great as they were, had been entirely 
thrown into the shade by the transcen- 
<lent gjoii^ of the empire. They al- 
tered'the numbers of the whole regi- 
ments, as weU infantry as cavalry, 
destroying thus ihe het^-stirring re- 
collectioiis connected with ilte many 
delds of lame in which they had sig- 
naitsed ^emselves, and reducing those 
which had fought <at Bivoli or Auster- 
lita to n hmA with a b«wly raised levy. 
The tnieolcir etandards were ordeml 
to be gitwh up ; many regiments in 
preferen^ them, in order that 

were gmwdly secreted by 
blloeiii:; ^ men hid the tricolor 
Cocicadet m their knapsadm They 
whole desagnatlotis of the 
those of the' 
now wholly forgotten, 
of brigade were deno- 
inhiiated^^ ;of we camp ; gene- 

Ma of dlvhhm' ummed the me of 
OathoHcandPto^ 
iSblSiers were alike compelled 
'<to'i^ to take; 
1Ehe.lmperisI;<hiard, 
'WiW mu in-' 

nf 

its' 



■hpfee'''W^ eim-'toikoifea'' 


[chap, zoii* 

Paris, under pretence of avoiding quar- 
rels with the foreign troops in occupa- 
tion of ^the capital ; the whole officers 
oh half-pay were directed to return to 
^eir homes, there to await their ulte- 
rior de^nation ; and the most severe 
orders were issued to the troops who 
had returned from foreign, garrisons, 
to prevent any allusion even to the 
name of tiie Emperor. Six companies 
of pardB8*du^cofy)s, several red com- 
panies of guards, or military household 
—in fine, the whole militaiy splendour 
of Louis XV. wsw revived; and these 
new troops, in their yet unsullied uni- 
forms, supplanted alike the old troops 
and the national guard in the service 
of the palace. These things were sub- 
mitted to in silence, but they sank 
deep into the heart of the army and 
the nation. But while they did thus 
s6 much to irritate the feelings and 
alienate tlie affisctions of the army, 
they committed the capital error of 
leaving the regiments retaked in the 
service togeth^. They neither dis- 
banded them, nor made any change in 
their construction. They left the old 
officers with the old soldiers. Their 
former recollections were perpCtimted 
by daily intercourse, and new discon- 
tent was strengthened by being felt 
;together: while conspiracy was ren- 
dered easy by the hamts of previous 
subordination. It will appear in the 
sequel with what fatal effects this mis- 
take was attended on the future for- 
tunes of the monarchy. 

45. Ihe oiyil regufitions of the neW 
govmiment, though hot so important 
in themselves as those which related 
to tiie zxidlitaiy admixdstre^ were 
not Jess In iheir ultimate 

effiscts; fewthbf OGipoifed^ i^ court to 
the most laM m 

soeie^y-4he of ridicule^ , An 

ordihttiiiQe of ^e '^polibe forbade ordi- 
na^w^ oh 

eiaSaes, 

bebanm tlhe object of^ immeamnred ob- 
lelquy^beoaneettab^ ihe pleashres 

or tnte]foc4 ^ ^ 

, generation.’ ' 1b.e 
of, 'the ' 
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Roman Catholic‘CU\irch, with extraor* return. The dynasty of the Restora- 
dinaiy pomp in the Tuilerjes, exdted tion was ere long to the last degree un- 
the ridicule and awakened the fears popular among the troops ; the throne 
of a revolutionary people, a great had, literally speaking, no ^med force 
majority of whom th^e rights were on which it codd d^end, except a few 
ragged aa the remnants only of . a regiments of Guards and Swiss at Paris, 
worn-out and expirii^ sujpei^tion. The general discontmt of the army 
The ladies of the ancient regime In- was greatly augmented by an ordinance 
dulged in* catting sarcasms against which put every officer not in actual 
those of die new noblesse; not one of employment on half -pay, a reduction 
the marshals* wives, or duchesses of hitherto unknownin the French army; 
the empire, was placed in the royal and stiil more by another, which ab- 
household; and fei^e animosity added solutely forbade any officer of what- 
its hitter venom to the many other ever rank, not in actual service, to 
causes of jealousy against the court resideat Paris, if not already domiciled 
The restoration of the ancient orders, there. These were the circumstances 
and especially of that of St Louis, the ^which induced the fall of Louis XVIIL, 
crosses of which were distributed with and occasioned the incalculable evils 
profusion, gavp rise to so general a to France of the Hundred Days ; the 
rumour of an intention to suiiersede consequences of the civil errors were 
or undermine the Legion of Honour, remote, and of comparatively little 
that the King, by an express ordinance, importance. It was the alienation of 
was obliged to clear himself from the the affections of the military, before 
imputation. In fine, Uie civil govern- any other force to supply their place 
ment of the Restoration, while in all had been organised,' and when the 
essential particalars favourable to the throne had no moral support in the 
interests^ of the Revolution, yet in nation, which was the fatal mistake. 
]anguag|e, form, and ceremony, had And, in fact, such was the discontent 
restor^ the moat antiqtiated and ob- of the troo^ arising from their dis- 
noxious traditions of the monah^hy ; asters, that it is more than doubtful 
andtheiFrench haddiscemmentenough whether any human wisdom could have 
to see that, in tlte intoxication of sue- aveited the catastrophci. 
cess, words and forms , betrayed the 47. Hut withstanding these obvious 
resd thoughts^ and that acts favour- and flagrant errors the cabinet of Louis 
able to revolutlouaiy interests were XVXII. was far from being destitute of 
forced on the government on^ by state men of ability. M. Blacas, the real 
nec^iS%. premier and princip^ confidant of the 

46. The nrmy was reduced, partly king, had an ingenious mind and an 
from the embarrassment of the fi- upright heart But hie, hifcmarion 
mnees, partly firum the po^cjf of gov- was limited ; he jud]^ of Ftanoe as 
eimmnn^to a degt«e.inconB^ he had seen it through decmtM 

either the safety of the, country or the vision of theemigrants, mad was entirely 
attachment of tlpe tre^ tbeniBelves. ignorant of me vaet, the! teemedkbk 
The of fhe conscription, so. changes, both inihe opinion of the in- 

loudly cjoUed w by its ruinous efibets, fluential classes, and the distribution 
at once TCveaM, mdiabstion Of the of political and ^j^ytioal power) which 

l^iysicid moiuw^. had taken place duiingi^ 

Itemed suooemivili^, to a huncM M. d*Ammy, the 
and forty thoueond, and eighty thou- la^er of eminsaoieehi Hormimdy, and 
send meU) itwaa itlR encumbered w It, Fermnd, a monarchical theorist^ 

officers, and, from . ts Yenddt) caused ^conridemlde dai^ the Re- 

the leoriiits came in with jsxtrmae ^stpra^^ in 

tardmess. ' i^ve a hundred thousand; 

leatea of absence had be^;given ; andr reeved decHsxtimregarmng theautho- 
'theisoldiem) whaB<mce]taty:hadiel^ leghhnatom withwhi«h 
ed them hom<^ were in m huxty'fo f^^piem<xidaUther(^deo^^ The 
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Montewiiuoa ■was inclined to tilM 
li[beiml side ; he had embpaced ww pni> 
cbl^ the'CSoiietit^twit ASsembg,^ 
a Hr tfe portion of the Oonnd^Kje. 

of the king.' Omzotj thenhttWkhOwiI,, 
hadSiireaay conceived thtj^ dectrih^ 
of Mingled conservatism and. philo* 
eophy, to which' hie genips h^ flu^; 
ouentay given, immortality; the Abb6 
de Pradt, at the head of the 
Hddottr,and’M. de Bourrienne, oa poat- 
xaaster-getteral, had oaeh brou^htw- 
entSof nb’ordihaty hindto thedirection 
of tliet^ (ieVetai departments. But the 
ability the wb6le cabinet could pot 
stem the difficulties withvrhich they 
were Sdtwmnded; and if they had been 
gifted with far greater practical sagacity 
upd kcqtJlMhtahce with men than they 
actu^ly |><>9sesBed, they would have 
bedn Mattered by the unpopiUarity of 
Q^eml Dupcmt as rninister*at-waa*; an 
ibopointmeht the most unfortunate that 
oouiidhave been made, for it continually 
reminded the army of the disaster ot 
3ayiien--^e hmt and moat humiliating 
bfxM closing reverses. Tosuohapitch, 
ihdee^ did the public discontent on 
%hin head arise, that the court were sujv 
heqmentiy obliged to remove t^t di- 
lated'* general, and axibstitute Marshal 
ih his room ; but the army was 
% ^we Sn* snch a state of ill- 
MuhW; .that even his great abilities 

dir^ldn ; iind his strong 1( 


[char xcit. 


and most tonching funeral sewice in 
Notre DMae, noon after the return of 
-the'Mya ffimily, to the memow n£ 
LoWivi.,1darie Antoinette, and the 
PrincjelsB EUMheth;^ was set down^ as 
!the cOmmanoement of persecution 
ii^^ainsi the leaders of the Revolution. 

4\%a womfl.in8 of seve- 


taX Vendean and Chouan* leaders, to 
re-iirter theto in co»we»t^,g«>““^ 
WR8 loolted on as « proof of the most 
deploreble superstition ; smi the ela- 
tion, under the auspices <>£ Marshal 


I w*\* ''“o to the 

Emperor subsequently prciv^ 
ilii *na "alight degree instnunental m 
»brifettg%bout luS return. ^ 

, . As the rMtoration of Napoleon 
“^j^ tutiroly a military movement, and, 
- of the people, founded 

a^di^, had scarcely any share in 
g it j^oiit, the briefest summa^ 
the domestic events in 
h preceded the Hundred 


SOUir, aiwruc uwA. 

at-war, of a monumental ediftce m 
Quiberon Bay, to the memoiy of those 
who had fallen victims there to loyal 
fidelity and revolutionaiy perfidy, as 
an indication of a desire to revert to 
the principles of the Chouans^ Md^en- 

deans. Asolemn Ceremony, with vJioU, 

on the annivemary of the death of Louis 
XVI., his remaine and those of Marie 
Antoinette were i^oved from their 
place of sepulture in. the garden of D^' 
cloSeaux, in the Rue Anjou, wa« regard- 
ed as a decided attack on whole 
piinciplelx of the BevoiutiOm CJk 
viii. § 981 . Rew remfittus of the royal 
tfiartyrs' were to be found t what c^d 
be collected; h^ owed their identifica- 
tion and preBervation. from insult to 
the pious care of Descloseaux, the 
propWor of the garden where they 
were laid, who worthily received the 
order of St Michael and a pm^on, ae 
the rewaid of his fidelity. M;de C>- 
teaubriand, who wM preset at the 
exhumation, has d^ctoed iMt ite ro- 
cognlsed the he^Of Marie AnMmetto 
by a peculiar of the jaw- 

bone; which he 

the wchantmeiit o|:h0r .wtt#it /rhe 
bones and aSies were CareftjUy enc^ed 
in lead m 
teiordinaitf to ^he .1^ pmso- 
ieum at St SSti: : Id.; tfeoae snbtor- 


fitart 'loymptual con 
*4 snide their whole previous 
opmbi&ed aR ,tiheii^ ef^ 
W pleasure pi the 







u'^i-ClIATBAn;- 
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janeoua abodeif," says. Chateatibriaad, was misint^eted, and ascribed to the 
" where slept so inftay kings end princes wpr^ possible inotires ; and tibie great 
oi fbrtner days, liOuis now was party and nnmerpns interests* of the 
placed a/anc.^ How; have Revolutioti;* eenecious of their sine, 

the dead been reihoved ? whence Is It trembled, lil^ in holy writ, when 
tliftt Si Oopis hiis become des^t the governmSat spoke of a &tare World, 
Iict us rather ask how its vaults have 4>ri4ludedevento ajudgm^t to coipe^ 
been reopened? who has prepared their . j , 

desolate chambers ? The hand of the oO. While the French gpveraxnent 
Man who seated himself oh the throne were thus striving^ amidst' the chaos 
of the Bourbons» Ob, Providence ! he of revolutionary passions, to dhse the 
thought he was' prei^aringthe sepulchre wounds and mitigate the su^erings of ' 
of his race, and he waa.only construct- the Revolution, negotiations of the 
iiag the tomb of Louis XVI. 1 " ' ' most important character for the genh 

' 49. The miseries and insolvency en- ral settlement of Europe had comr 
tailed on the nation by the ruinous wars menced, and were- already nonsiderably 
of Kapoleou, formed a. necessary part advanced, at Vienna. Ithad b^n ori- 
of the hnancial<.f^s^ of, the ministers, ginally iutendedf that the Cong^ pf 
and constituted the best vindication of Vienna should have commenced its Htt* 
the great reductions In all departments tings on the 29th July; but t^ yistb 
which had become , unavoidable. This of the allied sovereigns tQ Ei^kmd, 
w-as immediately set down as a direct and their subsequent return to their 
and scandalous attack on tbegloiy of own capitals, necessarily caused it to 
the Btnf^e, The unalienated national be adjourned ; and it was not till: the 
don^na Were, ^ ty a just proposition end of September that the august as- 
whiidi passed both Chambers, restored semblage commenced, by the ehtiy of 
to their, rightful owners. This act of the Emperor Alexander and the King 
partial r^titution, joined to a prbpo- of Prussia into the Austrian capital, 
eitiqh of Marshal li^cdomdd in the They wei'« Jmmediately followed . by 
Chamber of Ppem, to pix>vide an ind«^^ the Kings of Bavaria, Uenmark, and 
nity to the victims of the Revolution,* Wiirtemberg, and a host of lesser 
which he> called a, :debt of honour, and princes; while Lord .Oitstlereagh, aitd 
to the mUUary men who had been mu- subsequently the Duke of WeIlin]gton, 
ttiated in the service of their country, on the part of England, andM, TaUej^. 
which he denominated a debt of blood, rand on that of France, more e^cientiy 
though b^bd.on the e 4 ^itabl 0 principle than any crowned heads could have, 
of doing even ••hand^ justice .to both don4» upheld the dignity a^ maho^n** 
partiesi excited tim general ap- ed the intciests of : their re^f^ve 
prehensions. , It is imhecessaiy to go monai’chies. But the Isove* 

further. V. Ryeiy act of .the government reigns and ministexs |a app^^n^e k^ 
of ^e Eeabcttuti wise and na- the most amicable and* ooniEldtot^ 

tuml, cN^em or.ilbtiined^ relations, it. whs easy to thrir 
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anfl werd widely vari* 
imcc $ and titat the iwoval of common 
datignt and tiitn division o£ eommon 
spoil iuid produced ihoii? usual effoct,; 
of Aotring ^a8eii0ioxLamoj%the victors. 

51, A prelimiattry* question of pr©-* 
<iedence Bkt ^ra$e m to the xhnk of the 
^5[hrent states assembled, and t^ir 
representatives; but this at once 
terminated by ^e happy expedient of 
Alexander, that they should be ar- 
ranged and should sign in the alpha- 
betical order of their respective statea 
But a moreapriousdifiicalty soon after 
occurred as to the states which should 
in their .own right as prihcipals take 
part in the deliberations ; and it was, 
in the outset, suggested by the minisx 
tens of Russia^ Prussia, Austria, and 
Great Britain, that they should in the 
first instance come to an agroeinent as 
to the disposal of the territories wrested 
from France and its allies, before they 
entered into conferences with France 
and Spain. This proposal was natur- 
ally resisted by Talleyrand and the 
Spanish plenipotentiaty ; and it was 
tl^ir earnest endeavour in an energetic 
note to show, that the treaty of (jnau- 
mont,. though formally to endure for 
twenty years, had in resdity expired 
with the attainment of all its objects, 
and lhat Franco at least should be ad- 
mitted into the deliberations. Lord 
Caatleroagh, who early i>eroeivod the 
necessity of a counterpoise to the pre- 
. pondemting infiuenoe of Russia in the 
confer«aices, supported this note of M. 
TalieyPMid’s ; and Prince Mettcmioh, 
wim was actuated by similar views, did 
same. In consequence, it was 
that the committee to whom the 
questions coming before the Congress 
^txld be stibmitted, should be tjm 
xhiniten^^not only of the four allied 

and ^fWedea. Carnal GonSvi, 
the court of Rome,, was 
idSfesf^wi^ through the per- 

sdm|}id|i$i?cession of the Frince-K^nt 
ofignateindA; while the plenipotentiaries 
of of the King^ of 

:lhe Cemitr^ 

min- 

Geneese 

Ucsi'thbn^^olittlmitied^t^ the obn- 


ferenoea of the weater powers, were in 
ottendsafce at Vienna, and hud their in- 
terests attended to by such of their 
tqord powerful neighbours as were dis- 
posed to support them. 

5S. This preliminary difficulty, as 
always occurs in such cases, fumished 
a key to the course which the dlltcrent 
powers were likely to take in tile ap- 
proaching negotiation ; but a consid- 
erable time elapsed before the real di- 
visions appeared. Much"" was done, in 
the first instance, without any diflbr^ 
eiice of opinion taking place. Territo- 
ries, inhabited by thirty-one million 
six hundred and ninety-one thousand 
persons, 'were at the disposal of the al- 
lied powers, and there was for each 
enough and to spare. It was at once 
agreed, in conformity with the secret 
articles of the treaty of Paris, that Bel- 
gium, united to Holland, should form 
one kingdom under the title of the 
Netherlands ; that Norway should be 
annexed to Sweden; that Hanover, 
with n considerable stjeession of terri- 
tory, taken from the kingdom of ■West- 
phalia, should bo restored to the King 
of England; that Lombardy should 
again bo placed under 'the rule of Aus- 
tria, and Savoy under that of Pied- 
mont. So far all 'Was easily arranged ; 
but the qtiestions bow Poland, Saxony, 
and Genoa were to be disposed of, were 
not so easily adjusted. , The, first of 
them gave rise to dissensiona m serious, 
that they not only completely broke 
up, for the tide, the. GmUd Alliance 
which had effected the deliverance of 
Europe, but, had It tiot been for the 
unexpected, and itt'th^ vi^ most op- 
portune, return of Bfapoleonfimm Elba, 
they would in all probability have led 
to the flames of war agilnbroskiiQg out, 
and to the allied forces beihg dondaeted 
to mutqal slaughter. * ^ , 

63, Alexandoi^ lou^ ibat 

the whole C(«md-dttiny p£ 
should be ceded to siif in^ 

demnity for the sacrifice lidieluid xifxmf 
and Hue losses she had’HUsta(p^>.du^^ 

, the War. He 

tp reium Pet«r»hu^,^ithbbt 

,lmvibg c^btslfibd adeimte; com- 
sa'crMcbs me netioii 
'had undfti^fiA' it tV'mild be'ee,i[ipeh|ae 
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his crown was worth-; that Poland 
already de facto occupied by the Rus- 
sian troops^ and the Poles, expected a 
revival of their nationality solely from 
a union with the Russian empire^ or 
thoir , separ^ establishment under ^ a 
prince of the Russian imperial family; 
and that, considering the immense loss- 
es which Russia had sustained during 
the WOT, and the vast exertions she had 
ma^le, it was in ihe highest degree rca- 
sonvible that she should now obtain a 
territorj'^ essential to her security, and 
extending along no inconsiderable part 
of her frontier These arguments, in 
tlielhselves by no means destitute of 
weight, were powerfully supported by 
the significant hint, that he had three 
hundj'cd tiiousaud men ready to march 
at a moment’s notice ; that his troops 
already occiipied the whole of Poland ; 
and that, by representing the Russian 
alliance as the only means of restoring 
their lost nationality, the whole war- 
like force of the Poles would soon lie 
ranged on his ahlo* 

54. Prussia, entirely pnder the influ- 
ence of Russia, as well from gratitude 
as situation, entei-ed warmly into those 
pretensions, and supported them with 
all her influence at the Congress. She 
had her own views, independent of the 
immense delit of gratit^e which she 
owed to that great, power for deliver- 
ance from the thraldom of Napoleon, in 
thi» adhesion, ft had been stipulated 
in the treaty of Kalisch, which formed 
the basis of the Grand Alliance, that 
Prussia was to be " reinstated, at the 
close of hostilities, in all respects, sta- 
tistical, financial, and geographical, as 
it had stood at the commencement of 
the war of ISQfl* with such additions 
as might bo d^med pmcticable,” [ante, 
(lhap; LStxzy. § 31 J ' The Prussians 
now demanded fulfilmdni of this pro- 
mise;; and chiimed, hesidesi various 
provinces on the loft bauh of' the Rhine 
which, were at' the disposal of the Air 
lies by the dissolution of the I’renoh 
empire, the ,wWe of Saxony. Prince 
Hai^enbei^, the able mlnist^ d the 
court of Berlin, supported ^ips>dmaud 
in an elaborate note ; and ininsted that, 
Rvtiblap^ined a considerable part 
of Prussian Poland* to round her pro* 
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posed acquisitions on the Vistula, it 
was indispensably necessary that Pims- 
sia should be largely indemnified in 
Germany ; that the interests of Europe 
imp^tivoly required that a powerful 
intermediate state sliould be placed be- 
tween^ Russia and France ; and that the 
reoow dangers which had been e^ped, 
clearly pointed to the side on which 
the necessary additions should be made 
tq her territory. On condition, then, 
of obtaining Saxony and an indemnity 
on the Rhine, Prussia proposed to cede 
to Russia her provinces in Poland ; and, 
to appease the jealousj’ of the German 
powers at this aggrandisement of Rus- 
sia, suggested that the fortifications of 
Thom and Dantzic should be demol- 
ished. In oonclnsion, he strongly con- 
tcnde{l that, as so reconstructed, Prus- 
sia, until a po])ulation of nine million 
eight hundred thousand Souls, would 
not be strengthened in the same de- 
gree as Russia would bo by the acquisi- 
tion of the grand-duchy of Wamw,,and 
Austria by Lombardy and the Milanese. 

55. The views of France, Austria,, 
and England were decidedly opposed 
to these sweeping annexations of ter- 
ritoiy to the noithem powers. Inde- 
pendent* of the obvious peril to the 
security of the other European states, 
if Russia were augmertted by the great- 
er port pf Poland, and brought down 
by Uieaijs of her outwork Prussia to 
tlie Elbe and the Rhine, which was 
suffioioiit to mnge the courts of Parii? 
and Vienna on his side, Lord CJastle- 
reagh in an especial manner, and with 
the most energetic ability, opposed the 
union of the crowns of Poland and 
Rusria on the same head,* or the an- 
nexation of Saxony to Prussia, as con- 
trary to the great principles of justice' 
on which thewor agaiifst Napoleon.had 

* Lord, Caatletwigh dSclared' in A'epaacdd 
memorials, '*ihat be opposed firmly, and 
wifcb all the force In his power, in the name 
ofBftgland, the erection of a kingdom In Po- 
laxkl, thacfown of which ahonjid bo placed on 
the sdroa head with,, or which should form ao 
integral T^rt of fcho empire of Russia, : that 
ihh wish' of his aovornmont was te soo an Itt- 
depeiideht poweif wore less extensive eSfca^ 

, ^hed tbore» under a distinct dynasty, and 
sis an intermediate state between thetliree 
g!reat monarchies. 10th PeceuK 
ber 1814 ; See CArsPiocn, M J<mr$, i, SO. 
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boen maiiitained^ The conduct of tlie 
British minister on this occasion ‘ 
worthy of the cause for which he had 
contended, and the. nation which he 
I't^resentcd ; an^ he met with cordial 
support from both M. Talleyrand and 
Prince ilfotternich, who beheld^ith 
undisguised apprehension these^pro* 
posed additions to the ]>ower of their 
nearest neighbours. The former of 
those statesmen, in ]X'u*ticular, resisted 
the annexation of Saxony to Prussia, 
as a measure of severity to a fallen 
monarch alike inexpedient and unjust. 
Alexander expected the resistance of 
Austria and England to his designs, 
and no serious alienation ensued in 
consequence between liim and their 
ministers; but he was quite unpre- 
pared for the vigorous stand made by 
SVance on the occasion. He openly 
charged Louis XVIII. with black in- 
gratitude, and hi.s displeasure Wiis 
manifested without disguise to M.* 
Talleyrand. At the same time he con- 
tracted close relations w'ith l^ugene 
Beauhamais, who wtis at Vienna at the 
time ; warmly espoused tljc cause of 
Murat, in opposition to the Bouid)on 
family, in the contest for the throne 
of Naples ; and spoke of the unfitness 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons 
for the throne, and the probability of 
a revolution similar to that o^ 1088 in 
Exigland, which might put the sceptre 
into the hands of the house of Orleans. 

56. To such a height, ci'e long, did 
the divisions arise, that they vi^ere soon 
not confined to mere indications of ill- 
huiiaour at the Congress. Both parties 
pt^pored for war. Alexander halted 
, his whole armies in Poland on their re- 
to Russia^ where they were kept 
tpgether, and retained in eveiy^^spect, 
on the war footing. Hardenfierg de- 
, eWedthat,* ^'asto PiUBBia,itwouldnot 
' obah^On Saxony; that it had conquered 
sAd would keep it, without either 
. the ibj^entibn or the inclination of 
i^ibiwtioii ; ** and the cabinet of Berlin, 
to ^e dechiraition, ' armed its 

as if war were on 
ihn ; of breaking out .At the 
same^ thnA #e Grand-Dukn Constant 
tine, who commanded the whole Rus; 
sian armies, two hundred and eighty 


thousand strong, in Lithuania and Po- 
land, published an animated address# 
in which he announced the intention 
of 'tiie Emperor his brother to restore 
to the Poles their lost .nationality, and 
called on them to rally round his stan- 
dards, as the only means cf effecting it.* 
On the other side, the three jiowers 
were not idle. Austria put her armies 
in Oallicia on tho war footing : Fi’anco 
was invited to suspend the disarming, 
which the ruined state of her finances 
had rendered so necessary ; British 
troops in great numbera were sent 
over to Belgium ; the absent forces in 
America, rendered disposable by the 
prospect of peace with that country, 
were destined, on their return, to the 
same quarter ; and in the midst of a 
Congress assembled for tho general 
pacification of the world, a million of 
,amcd men wore retained roimd their 
banners ready for mutual slaughter.*!' 

67. Matters were at length brought 
to a crisis, by the conclusion of a secret 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, between Austria, Prance, jihd Eng- 
land, at Vienna, on February 3, 1815. 
By this treaty it wus stipulated that 
the contracting j>arti08 should act in 
concert, and in a disinterested maiinei , 
to carry into effect the stipulations of 
the treaty of Paris. It set out with 
the preamble, tliat tho **hi|h contract- 
ing parties, convinced that fhe powei's 
whom it behoved to caity into effect 
this treaty should be maiutsuned in a 
state of perfect security and indepei*- 
denco, to enable them worthily to dis- 
charge that important dirty, consider 
it in consequeince as necessajy, with 
reference to tho preterasipus recently 
manifested, to provildo! ev^ry 

• Ti)e Emperor, ypur plweifftil' protec- 
I'tor, Invokes your aid:'' bis 

standards ; let your wms bersissdfor toe 
detenco of your country and ybtir.jpoUticai 
existence." ObxsirAiiriK'ir'B : 

Ink Boo; mU'; 

Russian 200,000 

Prussia, . , 

Austria, . 220,000 

• Total,' 1,019.0«0 
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aggression to which their own posses- 
sion®, or any of Otem, mightbe exposed, 
from a feeling of Resentment at the pro- 
positions which they have felt it their 
duty to submit, and to sustain by a 
common agreement the pi^nciples of 
justice and equity which they had ad- 
vanced in calling out the provisions 
of tlie treaty of Paris.” On this nar- 
rative, the three contracting powers 
agreed mutually to support each other 
if one w''as attacked ; and, in order to 
do so with effeSt, to maintain severally 
a hundred and fifty thousand men, of 
whom thirty thousand should be cav- 
.'dry. . In the event of war bi-eaking out, 
the views of the Allies were to be 
strictly regulated by the tenns of the 
treaty of pans, so far as the extent and 
frontiers of their several possessions 
were concerned, and a commander-in- 
chief w^aa to be appointed. The plan 
of the proposed operations *was trace<l 
out by Generals Radjowaki and Lan- 
goron on the part of Austria, Marshal 
Wrede on that of Bavaria, and General 
Ricard ' on that of Prance ; and they 
were intended to meet the cjise sup- 
I) 0 «ed, that the Russian armies would 
invade M6ravia,and move upon Vienna. 
The Kings, of Hanover, Bavaria, and 
Piedmont were invited to accede to this 
treaty, which they immediately did ; 
so that, in effect, by it the whole forces 
' of Western and Boutheru Europe were 
arrayed egslnst Russia and Prussia. 

58. What' pains sohver the princijial 
powers Ooncemed may have taken to 
revent this treaty from coming to the 
nowledge of the oiher sovereigns at 
the Oohgi^, it to .a certain extent 
transpire^ and produced a considerable 
modificatilon in the views ot the northt 
ern powers, . Fortified by this support, 
Metternieh took a bold^ tone, and in 
lejfiy to the menftcing; note of Harden- 
transmitted an answer, in which, 
a^jber represefttin^F the safety of 
.duiAria^r ahready in Po- 

land by the iperme iot\ Russia^ vwuld 
be destroyed by the' incorporation of 
l^ak^ny with Prussia^; he eatplahied in 
what sense th^ secret artidWi of the 
.treaties of h^alisch and Keichenbacb, so, 
^far as they related to the aggrandise- 1 
Hfient of the latter power^ were to ,,be 


understood, and contended that they 
would be amply carried into efiFecb by 
the cession to Prussia of a portion of 
Saxony on the right bank of the Elbe, 
containing eight hundred thousand 
souls. The reply to that note clear- 
ly showed that the northern iiowers 
had taken Ihe alarm ; for Hardeuberg, 
in the name of Prussia, agreed to relin- 
qiiiin-the i>ossession of Thom, and the 
district of Tarnapol adjoining it. Sev- 
eral other notes were interchanged : 
Russia abandoned several districts of 
Poland ; Prussia agreed to be satisfied 
with a part of Saxony. It was evident 
that the high pretensions of these 
powers had undergone an abatement : 
but nothing had definitely been fixed 
on, when an event occurred which re- 
sounded like a thunderbolt from one ' 
end of Europe? to tlie other, extinguished 
all these jealousies, and instantly drew 
the bonds of the old Grand Alliance as 
close together as they had been in the 
days of Leij)sic and Paris. 

59. One of the moat important mat- 
tei's which came undef the considera- 
tion of the Congress of Vienna, though 
not so difficult of ailjustment, was the 
reconstruction of the Germanic confe 
dcracy. The old Empire and younger 
Confederation of the Rhine having been 
both swept away by -the changes of 
time, it became necessary to create 
some new bond of union, which should 
at once provide for the security, and 
finmish a shield to the rights of tho 
lesser Germanic states, and prevent 
that catastrophe which had uniformly 
oeexured in forrrier wars, of the French 
crossing the Rhine, and finding their 
battle-field and the sinew's of wm* in 
the territories of the lesser states of 
Germany, before the jealoxisies-or fore- 
sight of the greater powers would per- 
mit them to arm for their relief. The 
mutual jealousies of Prussia and Aus- 
tria rendered this no easy matter; but 
the judgment and tact of Meiteniich 
proved ad^uate to the task. He im’o- . 
posed the union of the whole Germanic 
states into a great confederacy, bovmd 
to afibrd mutual support in case of ex- 
ternal attack; and to be directed by a , 
diot» in which Austria and Prussia were 
eaejh to have two voices Bavaria, IVur- 
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temberg, and Hanover, each one ; but 
’with the power to these greater states 
of making separate war and peace for 
themefelves. The legislative power was 
to he vested in on assembly ;compoeed 
as well of the representatives of the 
larger states, as of those of the lesser 
ones and free towns ; but the powers 
of this assembly had regard only to 
matters of internal and pacific arrange* 
ment, and did not extend to the declara- 
tion on their own authority of |)eace 
and wail*. As this constitution sub- 
jected the whole of Germany to the 
political direction of a diet, in which 
Austria and Prussia had fcnir votes out 
of seven, it practically gave those states, 
if they drew together, the entire gov- 
ernment of the confc«leracy, so far as 
external relations went. But such was 
the iuduence of the greater powoi's, and 
Such the sense which was still enter- 
tained of the necessity of a strong bar- 
rier against the aggressions of Fi-anee, 
that Talleyi-and was unable to stir up 
any resistance to it, and it was agreed' 
to without opposition, 

60. Austria having renounced all 
cMm to the Low Countries, which had 
been found by experience to be rather a 
burden than an advantage to the mon- 
srohy, little difficulty w?is experienced 
in arranging the affairs, and establisU- 
ing the kingdom, of the Netherlands. 
It had been one of the secret articles of 
the treaty of Paris, [««?#, -Chap, txxxix. 
§47], that the Netherlands and Holland 
sbouldbeunitedinto one kingdom, under 
a prince of ^e house of Nassau ,* and tliis 
stipulation was now carried into effect 
by the reunion of tlio whole old seven- 
teen provinces into a monarchy, under 
the i^tie pf the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands* The great fortress of Luxem- 
bad been proj^csed by Slizabetb, in 


tm&uUmti provinces of FUndors into one 
state, to ibrm a bimier once against 
Fraboo and Austria. Mr Fitt was the next 
who ombmoed the project. He 
Ib A bbid who gainsays what in such re- 

pwm was Goncnrrcd in e^lly by 


MrPttttho^Ut 

' be given to 

Ap. A., Cim Bntall ooucuirod in 

the otdste the intei^-andbal^ 


[CHAP. soir. 

bourg, with its adjacent territory, was 
only excluded, and, from its military 
importance, was declared to form part 
o^the German confederation, of which 
it WM one of the frontier bulwarks ; 
but ihe King of the Netherlands ac- 
quired it also as Duke of Luxembourg. 
By patent, dated 16th March 1815, the 
King of Holland took the*title of King 
of the Netherlands and Grand-duke of 
liupmbouig, which title wbm imniedi- 
ately recognised by ^ the courts of 
Euroj>e. 

61. Holland beded to Great Britain 
by tliis arrangement riie Cape of Good 
Hope, Demerara, Essequibo, and Ber- 
bice ,* but in return Groat Britain re- 
stored to the King of the Netherlands 
tho noble island of • Java— ^a colony 
wortli all ihe other ndands in the I^ast- 
ern archipelago put "together, and which, 
under British management, since its 
capture in* 1810, had become so flour* 
ishing, that it promised soon to yield a 
larger suri>his revenue tlian the whole 
of our Indian possessions put to- 
gether. The .uncalled-for reiftitution 
of this j3plendid possession, though 
owing to an honourable generosity, was 
one of 'the greatest errors ever commit- 
ted by the English government, pnd is 
tho most important political mistake 
chargeable against Lord Ga^tiereagh. 
But the attention of that g^t man, 
absorbed by objects of continental in- 
terest, was not at that moment suf- 
ficiently drawn to the great i^d grow- 
ing colonial , empire of Great Britain. 
The dominiona thus fWjquirM by the 
house of Orange embri^Msd soma of the 
richest and most flourishing provinces 
in Euroj)e„containhig in all, with Hol- 
land, no less than fine miUxon four 
hundred and twenty-four thousand in- 
habitants, peopled at:^;rate of 1829 
to tho square mague. IV was a condi- 
tion of its erection tWt thO tmr king- 
dom riiDuId be ruled by a represent- 
ative govemmexit^ framed vOiy much 
on ihe model ^ 'Of Ftfmce, and 
that the, kingdom ^ Noi^rlandB, 
jojn%withl^|^^ should hhderiake 
^e bnrdien^Of A loanM ^fty mBlien 
tMne formerly borrow- 

«d ^irm, .the capitally of 
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62. The affairs pi Switzerland, at the 
same time, occupied the attention of 
tlie Oongresa; but ae the deeire for 
aggrandisement on the part of non© of 
the great powers was turned in that di- 
i^ctioii, they were adjusted with ease 
and with great impartiality. The con- 
federacy w^ declared to embrace 
whole nineteen cantons,. as they stood 
by the convention of Bdle on 29th 
December 1810, [aafo, Chap. LXXXiV. § 
5()], on an equal footing, which effectu- 
ally excluded the uujust principle that 
on© state should be subjected to another 
state. The Valais, Geneva and its ter- 
ritory, with the principalLty of Nouf- 
chatol, were united to Switzerland, and 
formed so many cantons. The bkhojj- 
ric of Belle, with the town of Bienne, 
>vas restored to the apiton of Berno ; 
and a great variety of lesser arrange- 
ments were atiopted, to regulate the 
pecuniary concerns of the different 
cantons, regaidiug which thtvie moun- 
tuincor^ were in the highest degree 
tenacious. This constitution was for- 
mally acceded to by the, whole cantons 
on 27th May 1815, and has ever since 
formed the basis of the Helvetic con- 
federacy. 

63. I'ho decision of the question re- 
garding Saxony was somewhat more 
expeditious. The unliappy Frederick 
Augustus, y^)xQ, since the fatal over- 
throw of Leipsic, liad inhabited the 
oosil© of Friedrichsfeld os a sort of 
state prisoner, was' invited by tlie al- 
lied sovereigns to, approach the vicinity 
of Vienna, arrived at Presburg on 
4ihe 4th March, just two days braore 
intelligence arriv^ol the de])arturc of 
Napoleon in>m Elba. 'Jfy the inter- 
vention of Great Britam, this intricate 

, and delicate^egotiation was adjusted ; 
the share Sa*piiy devolving to 
PruBftia was redwoed to a temtory . con- 
taining one nuBion on© hundred ihou- 
aaud souls; ^d Hanover was con- 
tented with a portion cop^iining two 
‘ hundr^ and ff % thousandt Prussia 
accepted, thsao moditotinns'; and the 
King of ^xony, ihveatmu»d wilh the 
tutal loss of his dosihstiobshii;^ event 
of ^tpfusal,, had no altemtiv©,. aJ^er 
long holding out, hut ommnos. 
tinder prote^ themfore^ ihst Jiis con- 


sent to the alienation of so large a poi 
tion of his dominions was constrained, 
he submitted to the conditions; the 
King of Prussia Was authorised, by a 
note of the congress, to take possession 
of . the ceded territory ; and at length, 
by a formal treaty concluded on the 
18th May, peace, was ffnally ratified 
between the contending paSrtiea By 
this treaty, Saxony ceded to Prussia, 
in perpetuity, the whole of Lower 
Luflatia, juut of Upper Lusatiai the 
fortress and circle of Wittenberg, the 
circle of Thuringia, and various other 
territories on the right bank of the 
Elbe, containing one million one. hun- 
dred thousand souls. Prusski at the 
same time acquired a |>ortion of the 
grand-duchy of Warsaw, conWning 
eight hundred and ten thousand in- 
habitants, in addition to the whole 
territories which she possessed before 
the battle of Jena, — ^acquisitions which 
luisetl her population to. above ten 
millions of souls, and elevated her to 
the rank of a first-rate power. Dres- 
den, Leipsic, and not quite two-thirds 
of his old dominions, remained to the 
King of Haxony ; and although Europe 
deeply syippathised •with oq ancient 
suud lespectable house under this cruel 
partition of its territories, yet it was 
impossible to deny that the sovereign 
had brought the catastrophe upon him- 
self ; and that, as ho had oast in hk 
lot with Napoleon, largely participated 
in his conquests, and to the hi©t resist- 
ed aU the efforts of the Allies to, de- 
tach him from his alliance, he could 
not in justice complain if he shared 
his faU. 

64. It only remains to add, before 
finally taking leave of the Cong^bss of 
Vienna, that on two points of import- 
anco, the one to the mtemal interests, 
of Europe, and ihe other to the general 
interests of htunanity, its deliberations, 
actuated by philanthrow and guided 
by jwisdom, confeneid 'benefit 

on mankind. 1st, Wke regulations 
were estaldished for securing the free 
Navigation of Its great rivers, particu- 
larly, the Ehiue, the Necher, and the 
Manse, without at the eanm time abro- 
ipgcting the jvuft rights xff the pntentaiin 
vrho wore interests in the dues of the 
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paisna^e. Moderate duties were estab- for its being effectually put an end to, 
iifdied, to be dbrawn by a central board, but leaving the period for Jts entire 
:ind allattod to each of the propriety ' abolition to be fixed by separate nego- 
who Substantiated titles; in pn^rHon tiations between the diffei^nt powers, 
to their respective interestfl. The rents 65. Italy presented in some respects 
amounted to five hundred and eleven a more complipated field for diplomacy, 
thousand fioriiis, or £42/)00 a^year. The cessions, indeed, of liombardyto 
2d, The great and important subject Austria, and of the Oeno^o republic 
of the abolitbn of the slave trade occu> to Hie Idngdom of l^iedinont, were at 
pied a considerable portion of tlieatten- once agreed to without any difficulty, 
tion. of the Congress. The House of despite the earnest remo^trancea of 
Commons had petitioned the King of the citizens of the latter comtuonwealtb, 
England to use his endeavours to pro- who passionately desired the restora- 
cure the abolition, by all civilised na- tion of their ancient form of govern* 
tions, of this iiifamous trafiic, and ment : so strongly was. tho necessity 
sevei^ states had concluded treaties felt of strengthening the states on the 
with Great Britain, more or loss strin- French frontier, and above all the king- 
gent, for its limitotioh or abolition. Jh dom of Sardinia, in whose hands tho 
particular, this had boon done by a keys of the most important passes from 
. treaty with the court of Rio Janeiro in France into Italy were placed. But 
1810, and one with that of Sweden in Hie conflicting claims .of Murat and the 
1813, Denmark had previously set the old Boui;bon family to tlie throne of 
* first example of the great deed of jus- l^aples, excited a warm interest at the 
tice) by abolishing the traffic in 1704, Cdugress; the u^Ore especially as Alex- 
by on edict to come into operation ander, out of pique at the resistance ol 
after tfi© lupse of ten years. Before the court of France to his views in re- 
leaving Paris, Loi^ Castlerefigh had gard to Poland and Saxony, now openly 
addressed a circular to all the allied * supported the claims of the former to 
powers, earnestly requesting their co- Hie crown, grounding hife support on 
operation in this great object; and not the engagement of Austria to maintain 
only haa they all expressed opinions him in his throne, ahd enloi'ge his ter- 
luvourable to the proposed abolition, ritoiy, entered into when he joined the 
but the King of the Netherlands, by a Grand Alliauca The other powers, 
decree in June 1816, abolished the however, were far from sharing the.to 
trade in his dominions.' A treaty was sentiments; the court of Rome felt the 
alw) concluded between England and utmost alarm at the close proximity of 
Spain, by which the King of Spain on- an ambitious princh,' who openly covet- 
gaged to take efficacious measures for ed, and bad more than once attompted 
abolishing it throughout his dominions; to seise, the papal territories; and Aus- 
and at the Congress of Vienna a great tria was little inclined to permit the 
atop was made in the same career by permanent establishment of a rovolu- 
a treaty with Portugal, by which it tionary thrdbe so dear the inflammable 
was ABHolutely prohibit^ to the sub- imteriidshf her Italian provinces. Mu- 
jects of Portu^to the north of the rat, in a laboured 'metnorpH, eaniosUy 
equati^ : no less than £600,000 was appealed to Efigtod to support him on 
tli^ pries paid by England for this con- his throne, in terms of the engagement 
cession to the principles of humanity, undertaken by XiOrd William Bentinck 
Great resistance, howevrir, was made and General Nugent; but XiOrd CasHe- 
by Flranoe and Bpain to the efforts of reagh officially annotmeed to tbe Con- 
liidCbsHereagh to procure the obn- gresa in the end of FebruaSt*y, that 
sent df their respecHva courts to the en- Murat had so completely foiled' in the 
tire abolition of the slave trade within performance of his own engagements, 
any.hmitod mid all ^t he that he had virtually libemted the Al- 

coidd abtoijK)t a joint derimthm, lies imm theirs, and that they were 
signed Mhll hot hputwl to . maintain him. 

horrent^fm ibd desire while,^ Murat was so far from aniioipat- 
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ing any danger to uis Neapolitan crown, 
that he was dreaming of the sceptre of 
the whole of Italy south of tlie Po ; and 
with that view, in spite of all the re- 
presentations of Austria and the .court ‘ 
of Rome, kept military possession of 
the throe legations of Bologna, Femira, 
and Rave^a, as the frontier provinces 
of his anticipated dominions. Nay, so 
far did he qairy his extravagance, ihat 
on the 15th February he made a formal 
demand for the passage of eighty thou- 
sand men through the Austrian terri- 
tories in Italy,' to act against France ; 
a proposition which only tended to in- 
crease the apprehensions of the cabinet 
of Vienna, and led to- the force of that 
power, in the Italian peninsula, being 
augmented to a hundred and hfty thou- 
sand men. 

66. Tills military position and de- 
mand excited the jealousy of tlie allied 
powers; the more especially as, towards 
the end of Februaiy, rumours reached 
Vienna of constant coirespondenco be- 
tween the isle of Elba and the adjoining 
shores of Italy, and of an intended 
dofscent by Napoleon on the coast of 
Prance. These rumours soon acquired 
such consistency, that the propriety of 
removing him ftom the neighbourhood 
of Italy had already been more than 
once agitated in the Oongress ; and va- 
rious places of residence for him, in 
exchange, for Elba, had been proposed 
— among others, one of tlie Ganaiy 
islands, which was suggested by the 
Portugese minister, and St Helena or 
St Lucie, which wei^ proposed by Lord 
Oastlereagh. Alexander, however, still 
firmly held out for, adhering to tlie 
treaty of Fontainebleau, and maintain- 
ing the f^len Emperor in possession of 
the island of Elba ; alleging, as a rea- 
son, that his personal honour had been 
pledged to his great antagonist for that 
asylum, and that he wordd not be the 
first to break it, Btit k^ettemich, bet- 
ter informed, was soetroingly impressed 
with the impending danger, that he 
secretly despat^eda letter to Fotichd 

if N^l^ rcAmrned ?---*what 
King of Rome with a squadrqn of 
htee appeared on the frontier 
t7hat would France do if left to iis 


spontaneous, movement? Theaagacious 
minister of police replied, that if one 
regiment sent against Napoleon ranged 
itself on his side, the whole army would 
follow its example — that - if tho King 
of Rome was escorted to the frontiers 
by an Austrian regiment, the whole na- 
tion would instantly hoist his colours ; 
and tliat, if- no external stimulus was 
applied, the nation would seek refuge 
in the Orleans dynasty. These dangers, 
however, were only appreciated by the 
few who had foresight equal to the 
Austrian statesman or French revolu- 
tionist ; and all heads at Vienna were 
involved in a whirl of gp-iety, splendour, 
and dissipation, which gave rise to the 
witty saying of the Prince de Ligno, 
the Congress dances, but it does nob 
advance,” — ^when, on the 7th March, in- 
telligence wjis brought to Mettemich, 
on the eve of a great baUat Vienna, that 
Napoleon had becbetly LasFT Elba. 

67. If a thunderbolt had fallen in the 
middle of the brilliant circle assembled 
in the imperial saloon at Vienna,- it 
could not have excited greater conster- 
nation than this simple announcement. 
It was deemed exi>edient, nevertheless, 
to conceal tho alarm which all really 
felt, and next day Mpttemich, Welling- 
ton, and Talleyrand went to Presbuig, 
to announce to the King of Saxony^ as 
hod been previously arranged, the de- 
termination come to by the Congress 
in regard ,to the cessions of temtoiy 
which he Wfis required to make, under 
the pain 'of losing bis crown.. The 
affairs of Saxony, however, were soon 
adjusted. All minor differences were 
immediately forgotten ; the- strides of 
Russia, the aggrandisement of Prussia, 
the terrors of Austria, were buried in 
ob|ivion : all lesser subjects of alarm 
were absorbed in the pressing danger 
arising from the return of Napoleon 
to the throne of France, Alexander' 
was profoundly irritated at the event. 
Alone, he had for longcontendedagainst 
the other powers at the Congress for 
the* maintenance' erf Napoleon in the 
island of Elba, - as .a .thuig to /which, 
whether right or; wning, . his , personal 
hohphr was engag^ .He felt it, there- 
fore, OB a p«aonaL i»juryy»yjrhen the 
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object of his himself ihe 

hrat to break w eogageihent. Much 
uncertain^ at jBrst prevailed ss to 4he 
place of his destmaiioii, and manjsus^ 
pected it -v^ Naples, where Murat 
was openly preparing for hostilities: 
but aU doubt was soon removed. The 
posts of ihe succeeding days bro\^ht 
intelligence by the way of Turin, that 
he had landed in the Gulf of Bt Juan, 
near Fi*ejus; that he had taken the 
i*oa<l for Ram through the mountains 
of Gap' : and at last, ihat Labedoydre 
and the garrison of Grenoble had 
johied him,"' and he was making an 
unresisted and triumphant ^irogross 
towards Lyons. 

68. As the revolt of the aimyand 
the approaching downfall of the throne 
of Louis XVltl. could no longer be 
doubted, .the Congresn took the most 
vigorous measures to provide against 
the danger. The cabinet of Vienmi 
felt it to be its duty to take the lead 
on this occasion ; not only as its uppre< 
hensions had> been the main .cause of 
the late divisions which had prevailed 
in the deliberations of the Allies, but 
because Napoleon, relying on his family 
connection with the im^terial house of 
Hapsburg, bad dissiiminated with |)ro- 
fusion on his road to Grenoble a pro- 
oiaination, in which he declared that 
be had returned to France with the 
eonourronce of Austria, and that he 
was speedily to be supported by a hun- 
dred thousand of the troops of that 
nation. Metternichi .^refore, In the 
first formal meeting held to deliberate 
on the course which should be pursued, 
stated that it would be worthy of the 
al]ied!||Owei8, and of )ihe highest xm- 
portsA^e in the exisldng crisis, to ex- 
jpress their opinion on an event whidx 
could n^t £sil to create a great sensa- 
tion itf evelfy port of Eunjpe : that 
Napoleon Buonaparte, in quitting the 
ialimd ' iif BIb% and dimmbarldng in 
armed force, 

bad i^penly "render^ himself the dkh 
turber id €ie general peace ; that as 
suoh^ eoiild no longer claim the pro- 
tectioit'i# or -law; ^that the,; 

poweirs>whn 'hied 'th» tioatV'of'; 
Paris W 

maimer, Qel{ed;u]^«^ in tb«^ 


face of Europe in what light they viewed 
that attempt; that they should add, 
that they were resolved at all hazards 
to carry into eUect the whole provisions 
of the treaty of iParis ; and that they 
were' all pre^^red to support the King 
of Franco with their whole forces, in 
the event of circumstances^ rendering 
their assistance neoessaty. These sen- 
timents, \vhjch had been ' pieviously 
concerted with Talleymhd, specialJy in 
order to detach the cause of Napo- 
leon from that of the independence of 
the French monarchy, met with the 
unanimous and cordiai concurrence of 
all present; and, in consequence, a 
deolamtion was forthwith dmwn up 
and signed by all the powers,* which, 
in the most rigid terms, proscribed 
Napoleon -as a public enemy, with 
whom neither peace nor truce could 
be concluded, and expressed the deter- 
mination of the powers to employ the 

* ‘*The powers wbicb signed tlie treaty of 
Paris, reassembled in Cbngress at Vienna, 
informed of the escafm of Napoleon Bnozui- 
partc, and of hia entry with an armed force 
into l<Va!ice, owe it to tlieix own dignity and 
to the interests of nations, to make a solemn 
annoimcoment of their seiitimeuts on the 
occasion. In breaking, after this man nor, 
the convention which bad establislted him 
in the island of Elba, Buons^rto iios de- 
stroyed the solo legal title to which his poll- 
ticaf oilstenco is attached. By #oapi>earhjg 
ill Prance, with projects of troublo and over- 
throw, ho bos not less de}>rived Uitnself of 
the protection of the laws, and znitu^ ft evi- 
dent 111 the face of the unlvoroe that there 
csm no longer be either peace or trace with 
him. Tbo vowets, thevoh>re, deehire that 
Buonaparte has' placed hlmeslf Ooi of the 
polo o&eiril end soeid relttione, md that, 
as thefgeneral ohoisiy and disturber of the 
world^' he is ebandpnad to public justice. 
They doclareut the same time, id^Kit, ftrmly 
reifolved to inahitaiii mdmiohed .the treaty 
of Faria of 80th May and ’the di^yosi- 
tions sanctioned by that trea^, they will 
employ the wbdle means at tbelr disposal to 
eecure the preaenatiou of general pe^, the 
objeot of alltiieiirofibrts | fmaltbcugh'finnly 
persosded that the whole of Ikadce will eom* 
bine to cmah Igiit mad attempt dr oriuor 

inal amUtten, m If It ahenM .pro«a otboiv 
wise, thi^ iMtire 'that' they Ore to 
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whole forces at their disposal to pre- 
vent Europe from being again plunged 
into the abyss of reVolutloiL 
, 69. This eiiergjetic and decisive pro- 
clamation was immediately forwarded 
-to Paris by the way of Strasbarg, with 
instructions to the courier intrusted 
with it, to circulate .as many copies as 
possible tu the difTerent towns and Ul- 
lages through which he passed in his 
route fri)m Khine to the capital. 
Nor were l^e eSbrin of the idlied sove- 
I’eigns confiti^ to mere denunciations 
•on paper : the most vigorous measures 
were immediately taken to assemble a 
powerful force in the field. The Hua- 
sian ti’oopa in Poland, two hundred 
and eighty iho\iaand strong, were di- 
rected to hold themselves in readiness 
to march at a moment’s notice. Alex- 
ander declared, ** tliat he was ready to 
throw into the crusade the three hunt 
dred thousand men of w'hom ho had 
the disijosal, to put an end to these 
revolts of Priotorian Guards ; and that, 
as he had been the most, culpable in 
having retained Napoleon so long at 
Elba, so he would be the first to re^mir 
his fault Austria put on the war foot- 
ing her annios in Italy and Germany, 
amounting to two hundred and fifty 
thousand men: Pritssia called forth 
Uie landwehr in i&ll her dominions, and 
raise<l her forces to two hundred thou- 
sand n^, of whom a hundred and 
fifty thousand were ordered to march 
to the Low Countries ; the lesser states 
of Qennany all oalled out their respec-* 
tlvG contingents^ amh amidst eongs of 
triutnphfi and ^eats of vengeance, 
moved towards the Ehine : while Eng- 
land, now delivered from ihe pressure 
American War, exerted extraor- 
dinary activ%, both in pouring troops 
into Fland^ «nd providing for the 
equipfiient of the newly-mieed ^oroes^ 
Mthe \Nlpowrcnaa'l'^vio9weiw 

laised in Shnow, and hbe old troops 
.had alreadyf begun fihehr mardh for the 
Momish franrinr. ; and 

Sweden, fargeWrig tlw 
siom, b^an to am, ending; meaisures 

ani i&o Swias canlx^ 
iheoautioua 
topaaserwed, prepared 


isr 

I part in the sti'ife, and assail Fmnce on 
the side whereat was most vulnerable. 
M the same time, Smin and Poitugal 
jSned in the geireml Ica^, and slowly 
organised their battalions to marcli 
towards the Pyrenees. And time was 
verified the saying, of .Chateaubriand, 
“ that if the coebed-hat md ourtont of 
Nax>ol6on wer(p placed on a stick on 
the shores of Brest, it would cause 
Europe to run to anus from one end 
to the otlier.” 

70. The imminent danger which the 
whole powers ran from the return of 
the French Emj>eror, speedily led to a 
decision of the long-debated questiona 
regarding Poland and "Saxony, llussia 
at length agreed to accept of the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw, without the fortress 
of Thom and its dependent territoiy, 
with the exception of a portion of it, 
containing eight hundred thousand 
souls, which was to be ceded to Prus 
sia; and it was expressly stipulated 
that Poland should not be iueor^rated 
with Biissia, but should fpm a sepa- 
rate kingdom, preserving its own laws, 
institutions, language, and religion. 
After a great deal of negotiation, a 
treaty was concluded on thwe bases on 
the 8d May, between Russia and Sax- 
<my ; another, on the same day, between 
Prossia and Russia ; and a, third, be- 
tween Austria, Russia, and IVussja. 
By these annugements, Saxony ceded 
to Ruasia in perpetuity tlxe grand- 
duchy of Warsaw, to be erected mto.a 
separate kingdom in favour^ the Em- 
peror of Russia, but not kmorporfidied 
with that eiDinre : the ancient town of 
Cracow, withasmallteiritojy^Jaeeiit, 
wae erected into a sepaxate republic, 
containing xn all sixty-one tbousaiid 
souls, with the shadow at leait of in- 
dependence. By this treaty portion 
or Poland recovered its h>ng^^o9t na- 
tionality : above four miHionB of Sar- 
matians were vestored to the ^innk of a 
sopaarate .people : the BpiMian viceroy 
at Watnawimistaihed nilgai estate, su^ 
TDunded by Polirii soldiers, Polish uni- 
PoH^mnniirtem, 'aaiid Polirii m- 
sritniitmB., ,A .oonat#uri(m establ^ 
hlnmento of defective in- 

iswia ivd Ua eld 
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Ktormy Comiila^ \7aB guaranteed: and 
feo great was tb«i of the nation, 

and the improvement of iteetrength, 
der the regnhir «iid stable govemmffit 
which followed, that on pccaeion of the 
revolt of 1 830, it siiigly withstood, guided 
by the genius of Shjynecki, the whole 
militaiyforce of Russiafor nine months, 
and was at length subdued only by the 
accession of Prussia to the league of 
its enemies* Such as they were, those 
blessings were mainly to be ascribed to 
the philanthropic disposition of the 
Emperor,Alexander, and the determin- 
ed stand made by Lord Castlereagh : 
but, in common with many other guar- 
antees of refid freedom, they perishetl 
fifteen years afterwards under the as- 
sault of demoemoy, roused into frantic 
activity by the triumph of the Barri- 
cades which subverted the throne of 
Oharl^ X 

.71. It wsfi not surprising that the 
European powers strove to reconcile 
their divisions, and accommodate their 
diderencefa, at the Congress of Vienna ; 
for Kapron liad now landed in France, 
and wJunSlaking rapidly for Paris, the 
ancient seat of his po'wer. With a 
blindness to the future and probable 
course of events, which now appears 
scarcely conceivable, but of which, at 
the time of the treaty of Fontainebleau, 
Lord pastlereagh had fully appreciated 
tlie danger, the unreflecting generosity 
of the slUed sovereigns, had assigned to 
^[apoleon, in independent sovereignty, 
a little iidahd on the Tuscan' coast, 
within sight of Italy, within a few days* 
isoil of, France, and in a situation of all 
others the most favourable forcarxy- 
ing on intrigues with both countries. 
^ if, too, they had purposely intended 
to invite a second descent, he was 
placed there mith an ample revenue, an 
^armeclidrf^'^-'^hich was soon raised, 
by yetenm* ^h^flocked to his standard 
mm tlie ^jacent shores, to above a 
^ ealperienced. sol- 
three small Vessels of war, 
at hia ; while there was not a 

singly ©wh hne-of-battle ship or 

skmemi enjoy-/ 


[chap, xcil 

ed a large share of the society of the 
Emperor but they were merely a spe- 
cies of accredited diplomatists at his 
court they could only report to their 
respective cabinets What was going on, 
and were not entitled to restrain hia 
proceedings, nor had they any armed 
force at their disposal to coerce his at- 
tempts. A brig of eighteen* guns, in- 
deed, cruised off island ; but it was 
wholly unable to blockade Porto Ferra- 
jo, or prevent tlie descent of tlie Em- 
peror at tlie head of. his Guards on the 
adjacent shoreSk It might have been 
foreseen what would bo the result of 
this extraordinary fiicility afforded to 
the dethroned conqueror. In him, as 
in six mankind, the desiire to reign, 
when its pleosuros had been once felt, 
was insatiable.* A constant corre- 
spondence was maintained by Napoleon 
with his adherents in France and Italy; 
his friends and relatiyes were continu- 
ally in communicjition witli or visiting 
him ; and soon a vaat conspiracy was 
formed, with its centre in Paris, and 
its ^ramifications throughout the whole 
army and a great part of the civil func- 
tionaries, Iiaving for iis object tq over- 
turn the dynasty of the Bourbons, and 
re])lace the Emperor on the throne. 

72. The inferior officers and soldiers of 
the army were in an especial manner the 
scat of this conspiracy. Th^toarshals 
and generals, worn out with war, and 
glad at any price to secure the peace- 
able possession of their titles and for- 
tunes, had in good faith, for most 
part, embraced the pariy-of ^the Resto- 
ration. But though the troops had 
formally taken toe ofiith to the new 
government, yet in their hearts they 
had never renounced thrir allemnco 
to toe Empeipor ; and their devo^on to 
him was only the more profound, that 
time had weened the i^membrance 
of their dMters, and that no present 
fatigue or sulTerings ih^ri^tod with toe 
ch^ of old x^llectidhA In them 
Wks Teri%d ton thatetrong 

* y Hitlo 

' I'oUaeigDier : ■' 

II n'cet Hm ne cMe 4 Tardeur de 

' Et q]a*aee ibia eUe nous inquitte, 

' Xanature ettaveugle et> vertu muette.^ 
Act U: scene 1. 
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passions are increased, weak ones only 
diniinislied by ^>sence. The snows of 
Russia, the overthrow of Lelpsic, the 
dispsters of France, were forgotten : he 
appeared only to their memories as the 
hero of llivoli or Ansterlit;z — the re- 
sistless chief who led them, conquering 
and to conquer, to almost every capi- 
tal of continental Europe. These feel-’' 
ings were all but universal in tho troops 
and in the officers, from the colonels 
downwards. While the generals and 
marahals besieged the antechambers of 
the Tuileries, and signed loyal addresses, 
resounding with the Heuiu-de-lys, Henry 
IV., and the white fliig, the poor sol- 
d^ei^, often the last depositaries, in a 
corrupted age, of fidelity and attach- 
ment, in secret adhered to their old 
allegiance ; they guaided the Plmperor’s 
eagles as their household gods, kept 
the tricolor cockades with pious care in 
their knapsacks, s^ke with rapture of 
his exploits in their baiTacks, and wor- 
shipped his image in their hearts. Va- 
rious words to signify the Ixilovcd ob- 
ject were mventod, and, though known 
to thousands and tens of thousands, 
the secret was religiously preserved. 
He W'as called Pt^re la Violette,” and 
the /^ Petit Caporal and the rumour 
epread tjiough the army, ^Ubat he 
wo\ild appear with the violet in spring 
on the Seine, to chase from theiice tlie 
I^riests and emigrs^ts who have in- 
sulted the national glory.*’ 

75.^ Its close proximity to the Italian 
shora led naturally to a secret corre- 
Bix>ndence beftween the island of Riba 
and the court' of Naples. Murat, ever 
governed by ambition, and yet desti- 
tute of the firmness of purpose requisite 
to ^hder it successful, now feund that 
his vacillation of conduct had ruined 
him with the aristocratic, as it had for- 
merly done with the revolutionary jiar- 
,ty> and that the AUiea were little dis- 
posed to rewaid his deviation from his 
engagementa by the lasting possession 
of the Ihrehe of Naples, He threw 
himself, therefore, once more intp the. 
arms of France ; and it was arranged 
that the descent of Napdeon qn' the,i 
coast of , Provence should ‘Iw eottt«iji(* ; 
poraneous with the advance of his' 
troops to the Po, and the proclamation 


of the great principle' of Italian unity 
aad independence. At the same time, 
various illustrious strangers of both 
sexes visited Napfileon at Elba r among 
the former was Lord Ebrington, whtj 
has given tho w'orid a most interest- 
ing account of his conversations witli 
the fallen hero ; among the latter,^he 
Polish lady w'ho bad fascinated him be- 
fora the l)attle of Eylau, [ante. Chap. 
XLiv. § 4^, and the French ladies who 
had alleviated' his anguish amidst the 
desertions of Fontainebleau, [ante. Chap. 
liXSXix. § 24, note]. Amidst this varied 
society, by some of whom the great in- 
trigue ’which was going foyward was 
conducted, tho language of the Em- 
peror was always the same, ahd his 
profound i)c)wer3 of dissimulation were 
never more' strikingly evinced. To 
the English he spoke only of the new 
constitution in Franco, the errors and 
difficulties of the King j the irratriov- 
able ffdly of the Bourbons ; the inap- 
plicability of British institutions to the 
present state of Fi’ench society ; the 
impossibility of finding a Chamber of 
Hoputios not either servile or turbu- 
lent ; the entire termination of his own 
political existence, and the calm eye 
with w^hich he now looked back on the 
storniy scene in which he had no longer 
any interest. 

74. To Sir Neil Campbell, iii par- 
ticular, he w^as apjxirently communi- 
cative and confidential in the highest 
degree. Almost every morning he ad- 
mitted him to his breakfast table, when 
the conversation ranged over every 
subject of history and politics they 
then strolled out along the beach, in 
company with some of tho other com- 
missioners, and he not unfreqnently 
embarked with Sir Neil alone in a 
sfiiiaU boat, under pretence of fishing, 
ahd when he got a little Way out from' 
the shore said, “Now, we are out of 
their hearing : ask me anjrthing, and I 
will tell you.” ^ these means the 
Emperor so fat* gamed upon the con- 
fidence of that able officer, that he 
contented himself :with reporting these 
precious conversations to his cabinet; 
and, deeming nedangcrath^*, though 
not unlikely at some future period to 
occur, was frequently absent for days 
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at w 

ha<‘ had sev^ iuterestif^ 
aaeaa, won^ ’tvhom' &sainAtioi2a 
of no ork^iK^ kind. Btit even if he 
had been evety day at the Emperot^^ 
side, it irould have been of hardly any 
avail; for there were no visible pro- 
parAions going on; if there had, he 
had no force whatever at his disposal 
to check them ; and his instructions 
were merely to attend General Buona- 
parte to Elba, to see him established 
there, and remain as long the ex- 
Emperor might desire his presenca,* 

■ 75. Ail things being at length in 
readiness,^ and the preparations in 
France, by means of the inferior offi- 
cers of the army, the veteran lepublt- 
i»ui8 at Paris, and the old Imperial 
fimctionariea stUl retjuned in office by 
the government,' completed, Napoleon, 
on 2dth of Febrtiary, gave a bril- 
liant ball at Porto Ferrajo to the prin- 
cipal persons of the island, over which 
the graco'.aiid. beauty of' hia sister, the 
Princess Patiline, who presided, threw 
an tinusual lustre. Sir Neil Oampl‘»ell 
nnfortnnately was absent, having failed 
on the l7th.m the Partridge for Leg- 
horn : and so well had tlie prcjjarationB 
for departure been concealed, that 
Captain Adige, who commanded that 
vessel, hod no conception that any 
dcpartui^ was' intended, and set out 
from Leghom^ the veiy day of Napo- 
leon's embarkation. Sir Neil was well 
aw^e Napoleon meditated an out- 
break, and flome recent indications, 
particulariy the arrival of riiree feliicciw 
^om Naples made him suspect that 
it would' w long occur ; but’ as he 
hod no force at his disposal, and the 
rixigle Bri^sh oniiser, the Partridge of 
eighteen gimn; was wholly nnequ^ to 
the encounter- # the whole flotilla ef 

Intention to aewre aw- 

luTA'to Klbti ttis t)»ewi)Sh of hie Royal Hig^ 
ness toafEbrd every facility 

and prote^on and you wiU^qtnalnt Napo- 
leen; in im'itiiible terms dfatoeiitom. 
are dlieetedtoitwIdetotbeidlaodtiBibmer 
oidcrs, if thi* 'the,pre<f 

sentse of a,Britiw oto ^ 

.broteottog the sJliunst 

liunilt 

htanusOm Naif^'OA'icp^t!' Paria 
letb April SmNmiuCAiiFaatCe 
JPuptn. 


Hapoton, he contented himself with 
warning government of the. chance of 
his eiScape,t and had gone to Legliom 
j^rincipally to coneert measures with 
Lord' Burgher^ the British envoy at 
Florence, on the. means of averting the 
danger which appeared approaching, 
by detachii^ a lme>^f-battle ship and 
frigate which lay at Genoa to cruise oil 
the island, when in his absence it aotu^ ‘ 
.ally occurred. 

7(1. While Napoleon’s mother and 
sister were doing the honours of tlie 
bull, he himself w'alked around the room, 
conversing in the most affi»ble manner 
with the guests. Meanwhile, secret 
orders had been despatched to, his 
Guunls, to hold themselves in readi- 
ness on the quay. At three o'clock in 
the afternoon, next.day, they were all 
drawn up there, in number about eleven 
hundred, of whom four hundred were 
of the Old Oiiard, under the command 
of Bertrand, Drouot, and Cambronne. 
Napoleon joined them at half-pj^ four, 
ami orders were immediately given for 
coniinencing the embarkation. Byseven 
o'clock it waa completed, and the Em- 
peror stepped on hom'd the Inconstant 
brig, whidi contained four hundred of 
his old comrades in arma His air was 
calm and serene: ho merely said, in 
au under voice to those around him, 
.‘^Tho dio is now csst." The eyes of 
Bertrand gleamed .with Dnouot 
was peusivo and. thoughwul; Cam-' 
bronne seemed entinel^f occupied .with 
the arrangmnent of his soldiers.' 

f If I may venbire an (pinion upon 
Biinnaparte’e plan, I thibk he will leave 
Goiienil B<n*trand to dewed Porto Fem\jo, 
m he haa a wife and several children with 
him, to vfhxtm he is extremely attached, aucl 
prthably Wilt net communicato lilv inten- 
tions to' him till . the last moment. He will 
mice with him Oeneml Brotiot, and those of 
his Onards npeU whow be ctuv most depend, 
mcbarlririgOenemCbimbronne (adpsperate. 
imed'ueatedrttSie^wheWaS'a druminerwith 
him iii Eg;ypt) to the' Inocmstont, L'Etoile^ 
imd the etber vosboIs mepticned ' ttie roe-, 
marahdum ; he will go binneelf,' ptobsbiy a 
day or two befeto the traoiui, with Beuoral 
Ib'puetih the OatoltoAand the i^oeof die- 
AtSdiStiratton wto be^Qaeta cm the txmt, of 

« cr OlvtosT^cdhia, if Murat has pre^ 
Sdva^d to Bama''-*^TO BT. Cahiv 
mUA (o IArd Castubrsaov. dam L^lmn^ 
February 181&; 9ia N. OAMvia!Li.'s MS. 
Papertt peMpatehf No. 4A 
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ma dark when the fiotilla, whidh ^ oon* 
8i«^ in ell of seren small vessda, got 
^der weigh : Napoleon had given out 
to the inCibitanta, that be wat^going 
to the coast of Barbai^ to chast& the 
pirates, who frdm time itamemorial 
hod infested the coaets of Elba; and 
seeded instfuctions were delivered to 
the captain of the Inconstant, not to 
be read till tliey were fairly at sea. 
The night was calm, the wind light 
from tlie south; and it was not till 
they were two leagues fh)m the har- 
bour that the captain opened his ordeie, 
and saw that his destination waa the 
gulf of St Juan on the coast of Pro- 
vence. He immediately steered in that 
direction, and the transports of the 
aoldiora could no longer bo restrained. 
“ Officers and soldiers of my Guard,/’ said 
Napoleon, *‘we are going to Prance.” 
Loud oriea of “ VweVmnpermrr imme- 
diately burst out on all sides : but after 
tlie first transport of enthusiasm was 
over,sad presentiments filled the breasts 
of the soldiers ; the recollection of Mos- 
cowand Leipsicretumedto ihoirminds ; 
and even the bravest hesitated as to the 
losult of an expedition, in which the 
Emperor, at the head of a thousand 
men, set out to brave the military force 
of all Europe. 

77. Daring the night the wind fell, 
and at daybi^eak they were only six 
loiigues from the nearest point of Elba. 
Napoleon shut hhnself up in his cabin, 
and dictated those proclamations to the 
people and army, which^ soon thrilled 
tlirough France, from Calai% to Bfiy- 
onrie. Some of the least resolute on 
board, seeing the wind fail, suggested 
that it wouid be prudent to rbturn to 
Porto Ferrajo; but the Emperor re- 
plied, ** If the ships are too heavily 
laden, throw all the baggage overboaxd t 
thu idea^ of retmming to < Elba' is pusil-. 
knimons; web^Frkptqeontimpoint 
of our swords/' Leghorn, on 

the ^7th, a French was desoried 

five leagues to >Hn4wavd; but .ii^d 
not approach. The br% Ze- 

phyr soon after came wltibih hail ; the 
soldiers took offi their eaps;^and lay jkd 
on deek to avoid discovovy,*; 
oaptafn.having asked if they h^ coxhe 
from Elba, and^ how Napoleon was, he 


himself answeiied, “H se porte k raer- 
veille.” Suspecting nodiing, tlie brig 
pas^ oh. the evening of the 29th, 

the lofty towers of Antibes wore de- 
scried ; and Napoleon, amidst loud 
cheers, read his proclamation to hie 
soldiers, who all mounted the tricolor 
I cockade. Without moLostaiion the fleet 
I pursued its course ; soon the olive-clad 
' slopes of Cannes opened to the view; 
and at three o'clock on the afftewmon 
of the 1st March, the whole vceaels cast 
anchor in the gulf of Juan. The 
Old Guard, under Drouot, was ini- 
mediately laudetl without opposition ; 
shortly after, Napoleon liiniself de^ 
scended into the long-boat of the brig, 
and approached the shore : on I'eachmg 
tlie sand, it waa moored to the tnmk 
of an olive-tree. ‘ * Tiiat is a good omen,” 
cried the Emperor, whose mind on mo- 
mentous occasions was singularly alive 
superstitious impressions; and he' 
<^used it to be mentioned to his sol- 
diers, who received the omen with joy- 
fulness. Stepping ashore, he gave a 
few napoleons to his atiendimts, to buy 
homes from the neighbouring peasants; 
spoke cheerfully, and with the magic 
which he had so w^nnderiully at hia 
command, to the men encouraged his 
oflicers by animated and varied conver- 
! stvtion ; and at night the watches were 
set, and the troops bivouacked, as on 
I the eve of the battles of Auatorlita or 
[ Wagram. 

78. The dangers of the passage were 
now- over; but there remained the 
perils of the shore, which were suf- 
ficient to daunt most resolute 
breasts. Though the great conspiracy, 
having for its object the overthrow of 
the Botirbons, had ramifications in al^ 
,mo»t every regiment in the army, yet 
it was in a few instances only th^ the 
superior officers had boon gained ; and 
it was as yet uncertain whether or not 
the men would disobey the orders of 
those of them who had not The first 
attempt was UM^uccessful ; twenty-five 
of the Old Ghacd Wpre sent to Antibes, 
; endeavour to seduce the garrison by 

, of ihe Emperor ; but General 

who commanded in that fort- 
xesa, arrested the men ; and on a second 
detachment being brought up, which 
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Inigan to Tsad at the loot ol the ram^ 
pait the piwjlamations issued by Napo- 
ieotif he cut the matter l9hort by threat^ 
ening to disoharge the guns. This check 
flpre^ great discouragement among the 
. aoldierSj and induced a moment's hesb 
tatijou in ilie mind of Em^ror ; but 
he had gone too far to recede, and at 
four o'clock in the following morning 
he took the road by Gap to Grenoble, 
through the mountains. This road, 
alt^C[Uitting the Var at Siateron, as- 
cends into the Alpine range, which it 
never quits till it arrives in the neigh- 
bourhood of the latter town, No dis- 
trict of Franco could have been selected 
mote favourable to the Eini)cror’s de- 
eigns, for it contains no great towns or 
weai^y districts ; and the inhabitants, 
etrongly imbued with the feelings of 
Jlelvetic independence, fearless and iic- 
rive as ore all mouiitsiineers, were in 
gi’cat part holders of national domains^ 
and strongly imbued with the prin- 
ciples of the Bevolution. They re- 
ceived him in consequence with open 
anqs; and his versatile disposition flat- 
tered tlie prevailing wish wherever he 
went, Kvoryw’here he spread tlie an- 
nouncements most likely to be agroc- 
able.to the simple people to whom they 
were addressed, 

79. Sometimes he declared that be 
was woary of war ; that he would be as 
pacific as the Bourbons ; that he would 
abolish the droit* r^unis, and never re- 
vive the conscription at, others, that 
Austria hod’ engaged tp sup])ort him 
with a hundred Sious^d men; that 
Murat Was folloiving him with eighty 
thousand ; .in fme^ that the Congress 
had dethroned Louis XVIII. On sill 
occasions he styled the |>eople citissens, 
and s^ke the language most calculated 
to mm, the molutionaiy fervour in 
their Why had he come to 

France ? why had he hoisted the tri- 
color flag! It waa to restore the lib- 
«rty 01*1789; to lieoogn^ all the pri- 
*vil€|g;^, conqi^red by the Bevolution; 
to s^sure the propiwtors dl the n^iion- 
al domaida by the Bourbons ; 

to. givoieq^m lights to ah*” K^whfle, 
the 

''Id 'the, first tvi^' 
days tbe^ marched fifty-four miles ; at 


I)i^o»\on the 4th, his proclamations 
were printed; near Ristei-on the troops 
admirnd the good fortune which had 
loft the forflkidable pass of the Saulce, 
between the Durance and an overhang- 
ing precipice, unguarded ; at Gap he 
rested a few houre, and distributed his 
proclamations. Continuing^his march 
with ceaseless vigour, he was already ap- 
proaching Grenoble, when, on the 6th 
March, General Cambronne, at the 
head of tlie loading companies, met on 
the road of VkiUe the advanced guard 
of the troops detached from the garri- 
son of that fortress to arrest his pro- 
gress. It was all in vain. '*He ad- 
vance<l/’ says Chateaubriand, ‘^without 
oi>position, through thqso provinces 
where sofne months before they were 
ready to murder him. In the void 
formed around his gigantic shadow, if 
a few soldiera entered, they were in- 
vincibly attracted by the fascination of 
his eagles. His enemies sought him 
and found him not : he was shrouded 
in his glory, as the lion, of the Sahara 
desert is hid in the dazzling rays of the 
sun. Enveloped in a cloud of fire, the 
bloody phantoms of Areola, Marengo, 
Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, Eylaii, the 
Moskwa, Liitzeu, Bautzen, foiled his 
cortege, omidst'a million of From 
the midst of that Column of fire and 
smoke, issued a few trumpet-notes at 
the approach , of towns, and their walls 
fell down at the sound. When Napo- 
leon passed the Niemep at the head of 
four hundred thousand infantry and a 
hundred ^;thousan(l riivalxy, to invade 
the palace of the Czar, he was less won- 
derful than wheUj breaking his ban, 
casting His fetters in the face of kings, 
he eaxpe alone from Cannes to Paris to 
sleep quietly in the chiteau of the 
Tuileries.*’ 

80. Hitherto march of Napoleon 
had been linrosisted^ and the disposi- 
tions of the peasants In 'the country 
throng wh^h ^e h^ pse^ had been 
favourable ; but ttowmgl^yet decid- 
ed. , It not by, tbiO! mountaineers 
of tfepphlny, but by the troops of 
France^ that the contest for the throne 
be determined; in such an en- 
terpdse as he was how engaged in, the 
conduct of the first regiment generally 
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detormi^a ith© roat, j-nd ev«iytluiig noble, but on no account to permit any 
depends on the issue bf thocrisia which communication witiot Napoleon's sol- 
in the outpet arriyesl , According to diers. It vm witli th^ tnen that 
the plan which had been agreed on be- Ctobrbnno's advanced gn^d drat came 
fore. Napoleon left Nlbii, part d£ the dp ; and he was filled with cbnsteatia- 
garnson of Qi'choble, under ihe cam- tion upon finding, when he approached, 
mand of Colonel Labedoyiferep was to' that no signs of defection appeared, 
marohout meet him ; and from their tliat no parleying w^ permitted be- 
trcMon the defectionof the whole army tween the troops, and that resistance 
was anticipated. LaliedoySre aas an was evidently prepared. He immediate- 
officer of* handsome figure and elegant ly despatched an aide-de-camp io the 
manners,, descended of a respectable Emperor, with the alarming iatelli- 
faxnily, young, enthusiastiev and daring, gence. We have been deceived,” said 
He had owed his promotion and ap- Napoleon to Bertrand, **but it is no 
pointment to the royal court, but his matmr— forward ! ” Advancing then 
heart dwelt on the glories of the cm- to the front of the advayoed guard, in 
pire ; he had readily yielded at Paris the well-known surfcout and cock^-hat 
to the seductions of the saloons of which had become canonised in the re- 
Hormuse, recently oteated Duchess of collection of the soldiers, he said aloud 
St lieu, on© ol the most fascinating to the opposite rank, in a voice tremu- 
inxpiibrters of Napoleon ; and his mind, lous with emotion, Comrades, do you 
debfwed by the chicanery of tlie He- know me again!” ‘*Yes, sire,” ex- 
volution, saw nothing dishonourable in claimed the men. ** Do you recognise 
holding a high ibiUtaty command un- me, my children ?” he added. am 
der the BoUrbpns, and employing tlie your Emperar : fire On mo if you wish; 
power it gfave him to aid in their de- fire on your father : here is my bosom,” 
etruction. Chayity forbids us to stig- and wdth that he bared his breast. At 
matise such conduct by its true appei- those wr>rdfl, the transpoits of the 
lation. Infidelity and sclfislinoss had diers could no longer be restrained ; As 
totally pen-'ertod the human heart, and if struck by an electric shock, they all 
almost dried, up the springs of con- broke their ranks, threw themwlyes at 
science in m^y nnj^ts, Marlborough the feet of the Emperor, embraced his 
himself, in similar circumstances, did knees with tears of joy, and with in- 
thesame* It is. t^le strongest pwof of describable fervour again raised the 
the i)eril of revolution, and tlie infer- old cry of Vive VEmpermr! Hardly 
nal agencyAt %ork in its origination, had they risen fix)m the ground^ when 
that it overturns the whole principles the tricolor cockade was seen ba hycay 
of virtue in all l^arts save those forti- breast; the eagles reappeared bh w 
fiod by religion, and copveyts bravery standards; and the whole #eta(ffiUient 
and honour thexuselves into ^treacheiy sent, out to combat the Einiiciriii*; ran^fl 
and treason. itself with fervent devoHoi on hfreStei 

81» Anaocid^t^lcfrqUin8tance,how- The spot where this niexnbdible 
ever, had wetltn%h frustrated all these ing occuri'ed is marked by a tree whi ^ 
anungemenfr, "aa^d bverthiowh at its overhangs the road, aihidst those sav- 
veiy otxtset mis 'deep-laid conspiracy, sge Alpixxe solitudes ; few more inter- 
Ooneral , the gpy^or of esting sceuM are to be met with, even 

Grai^Qble, 2dt^otigfr>n ol^ of on ifie time-hallowed shores; of the 

Napoleon in fijgypfc was Mediterranean sea. ^ 

pur,, frithful to hfr entirely 62. ' MOanwhik Dabed^wkre had as* 

jgnoxapit of the.traaaoin «t wqrlt/in h^ sembkd his rOgifrent, aiu% in defiance 
gan^n. Hoifrd despatch^ tovfrfds alike of the. commiuuk of General 
vizUle a battatio^^o^ .in^fry ifrdsi^ MturchoD^ and of^ thh injunctions of 
gunsi, not under lLalfrifr^W,;vrith I«efbct^ v^b Wn endeavoured 

ders to olfrervie the ^efry, and rOtira torrefiBin him in his duty, left Gbnoble 
before them to the frunpagW of head Of 

. vot-ku.' . ’ \ ^ 
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lent of exeitemeni Herdl^ ms fond of war ; X will wa^ lt no longer ; 
he biai of the gates^ when, he drew an I return to restcnie ita ng^ts to the na- 
ea^e < from his |K><^et^ which he emr tion $ 1 desire only to he its tot citi- 
biased beibre the BoldierS) who Shouted, hi jm^kmalioi^ drawn in the 

rjSW;>cr€tff AHMid a drum having maeceiHne spirit of ancmt oratory, one 
bslin. opened oontainiaag tricolor ooch addressed to the French . people, the 
adl% which were immediately distti- oth^ to the army, he lepudiated the 
bntMamong the men, the whole^ amidst idea of their d^eai^ ascrib^ their miS' 
tomultudns shouts of joy, advanced fortunes to treachery, and iQvite<l them 
ai3|d met Ea^^leom He bestowed on again to range th^&olvas arotmd the 
Labedo^ve we most flattering marks tricolor standard. 

wg^Af and the united columns, 84 . ^^Soldiers ! " said he, “ we have 
how ne^iy three thousand strong, in not been conquered! Two men, sprung 
the atonoon approached the fortress, from our raaiks, have betrayed our 
Ifarohand and the prefect did their ut- hiburels, their coun^, their prixice, 
motst to induce the garrison to resist, their benefaqtor. Sl^ those whom 
lmi|R thoir efforts were in vain; the we have seen duxing twenty yesrs dy 
pg^e&e of the Emperor was irresistible; o^er every pari of Europe to raise up 
ah^ ^&ding their orders disregarded, opposition against us ; who have passed 
thqr tools the part of men of honour, their lives in the enemies* oamps, ut- 
and rerired from situations of toust in toring execrations against our ]t>eautiful 
whlih they could no longer exercise FraiKje; shaUtoey^etendtoccmimand 
their functions. Soon after Hapoleon us, to enchain our eagles — they who 
arrived at the gates of Grenoble, be- have so often quailed beneath their 
hind which an enthusiastic crowd of glance ? Shall we sufier them to reap 
•(ddlers and citizens was assembled, in the fruits of our glorious labours^ — to 
the most vehement state of exultation, take possesaioa of our honours, of our 
Ihe gates were locked, but they were effects to oalummaie your glory? 
mmu forced open ; and Napoleon made Should their re%n courinne, all would 
his entty by torchlight, amidst the ac- be lost ^ even to the recollection of 
elaiiiatim of the inhabitants, and took your glorious days ; with what bitter- 
U|» his ubode at the Cheval Blanc, kept ness do they denounce them t how do 
^ ah; o}d Tetexun of his Guard. they seek to detract , from what the 

Thrto decrees of great importance world admires! and xf anj^ defenders 
by the Emperor from Gre- of your glory yet remaiil, ri 1» auiong 
noHa Vko first declared that' all the our axkcient antsgonktS on to tod cu 
sets* of ^eminent should henceforth batto Soldiers 1 in xhyexBe 1 have 
run m iSi name : this was in eflect to heard your voice ^ I.Xiave come hither 
xesumfi to throne. .By the second, to toixmghaRpm^ d^pi^ 
nsriohftt gusrds of the flve neighbour* your genestd, called to .to ^ throne by 
tog.dapriments were called out and the choice of topeo^e^ and^evated 
Ry to third, tofort- on your busklemy is reto^ to you. 
was intrusted to these Come and joto him ; oomC. and range 
guards. At the same time, yourselves under to stendarde of your 
in conversation to M. | chic^: he tono existenoe but In yours; 
Champpilidn to view which he took hu mtovto, to hmour^ hia g are 

no otor th^ ymnat Victoxy will 
accustomed torch to eagle, 

" ¥>■ Jpe^<w . rights':' he' was with to xtoicM'SK^durs, will% from 

steeple to toit j^ts on to 

to to cetto ot 

a consri^ he aide in sals^ totost of what you 
' & tolotoiiy hayC done' r'yto will 'be to deliverers 
tohthtoideai^'to In 

m «ddEto'to&^ ^ natocted by your Mow- 

wul recount your^great 
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doods : yov will eay pride — ‘‘And begitming io convmlse Prance. Ae, how- 

1, tod, was past of tbal^ army which en- ever, the Upreaisted apiooach of tlie 
tered twice inio the walls of Vienna, Em^ror to Grenoble, and the defeo 
which passed twice through those ot iion of' the garrison of that fortress, 
Home, of Berlin, of Madrid, of Moscow, became known, aten spread through 
which delivered Paris from the^stains all classes, and even the most devoted 
that treason had aSxed to iV Honour a^Hierents of the Bourbons began to 
to those soldlersi the glory of tremble for the result. » An indesorib- 
thelr Oount^ I and shame to the crimi- able confusion pervaded th^ court ; and 
nal prenchmen, in what >ank soever while the columnt's of the 
fortune may have originaliy placed were filled with loyal addresses from 
them, who have combated twenty-five the marshals, superior officers, imd all 
years with the .stranger to ti^ in pieces the constituted authorities, that general 
their oounlay." quiver, the invariable preciirsor of re- 

. 85. While Napoleon was thus thun- volution, was distinctly visible in all 
derihg forth proclamations destined to classes. A roj^xl proclamtion convoked 
strihei'agajn the strong chord of French the two Chambers with all possible ex- 
nationally, to thrill every patriotic pedition : the Count dArtois was de- 
heart with emotion, and in tt^ir ulti- spatched, in company with the Duke 
mte effects to convulse Europe fr<)m d’Orioans and Marshal Macdoiridd, to 
end to, end, the court of the Tuileries, Lyons, the former to secure the a<^e- 
thunderatruck with the intelligence, sion of the Constitutionalistsi, the latter 
vacillated between affected indifference to steady the wavering fidelity of the 
and real apprehension. On the mom- army. A special messenger was 
ing of th^ Sd March, a telemphic spatched to thoDuked*Angoul8me, who, 
despatch from, the prefect of Toulon with the ducliess, had recenUy belo^ 
announced the lading of Napoleon in set off for Bordeaux to celebrate ^ 
the gnlf of Bt iT^uan; and soon after first anniversary of the raising ol the 
the full details' Were received. M. Boyalist standard in that city, to waim 
Blacas.treated tlie enterprise with con- him of the danger, and the neoesrity 
tem|it, as the last effoift of a madman, of rousing the southern provinces; the 
Loins XVIII. judged differently : from Duke de Bourbon was sent down to 
the outset he dedared that It threat- La Veud6e, to endeavour, by the great 
ened the most se^us consequences, name of Cond6, to revive the devoted 
The Duke de Berri; desirous of glory, fidelity of the peasants ol the Bocage^ 
could not conceal the joy which he felt while the command of an army of re- 
at an event which he doubted not serve, to be formed at Essone mid Pon- 
would add his name to those of the tainebleau, destined specially lor tl^ 
paladins of the monarchy. ^Hiree days defence of the capital, wm intC!U8t^ to 
after the ^rst news had bsen received, the Duke de Berri 
the confidence of the court continued 86. Great efforts were made by the, 
unabated^ and exiled in m indignant court to stimulate a Royalist reaMace; 
proclamatioi^* which proved a feeble but they were only porriidly 
counterpoise to the heaxt^stirring ap- Louis went in person to the Chamber 
peals of Na^leon, whi<^ wbre already of D^uties, and prcmounced in person 

‘‘Ruoi^Spartehaiejfci^^ and Hedoioifiesei^ ha has dared sgifn tosefc 

of Hlba. where the hhpmieatmegni^ his. foot on that land which had haniShed him 

of the aUled 6over«i«M^glv^ aoive-i for ever ; he wi^es to reopen the wounds, 
reignty, in retmH’ <fe|OWittoj^.Wldeh stUl bnt h^-closed, whieh he had w^e,. a»d 

%’hat whisdi the hand of the Xing fshosliiag every 
man who, when day* A few treasonable, wme 

taiwed aU fils aud Mamry: that movements in Italy exritad by pis insane 

m»n, covered with thehSnod of ^eratieni: broth^^lh-law, irffi^ed the pride of the> 
comes at the end of a year spent seemingly eQWmedtV warriior of ^niahiebleau. Ee ex* . , 
in apathy, to strive to di^nt^ in the nam« 'a» hh bmudnes. to tbe death 

of his iwurpationa and his ma^rg^ tim :M ,ahtro;,he wfii only die that of f ^alfeor*. 
le{;;iihitate and mild antbority ofthe'XSi£w; l^rimoa ' 

Fronde. At the head of afcwhundredi£m0»r| tth Hiun^ laiA 
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nobk address. In this moment o! 
dan^r” said he, when - the public 
enemyhas invaded our country, I.come 
into, the midst of you to draw closer 
the bonds which unite us together. , I 
hav^ agam seen my country :^I have re- 
cone0^ itwitii foreign nations, whowiB 
proye themselves, be assured, faithful 
to the treaties they have sigiied. I have 
laboured for the good of my ])eople : I' 
have, received the most touching marks 
of their love. Can I, at the ngo of sixty, 
devote-, my life better than in its de- 
fence i I fear nothing for myself, there- 
forbi He who has brought the torch 
of civil ^var brings amongst ua also the 
scourge of foreign warfare ; he conies 
our country under a yoke of 
imni he comes to destroy tliat con- 
-aftitutional ohjutor which I have given, 
1 ^— tiiat charter which will constitute 


ny b^flt epitaph in the eyes of iwstor- 
ity.” But it was all in vain. In Paris, 
indeed, the youM men of the universi- 
ties, aware thav France owed to the 
Bourbone its first decided step in the 
p^th, of freedom, which Napoleon would 
e^dily frustrate, and that the con- 
scription and wars would soon decimate 
their raiis if the Imperial regime wore 
i«fltored, enrollml themselves with alac- 
yity ee, volunteers. But the youth of 
the, countiy, constituting nine -tenths 
' of ih® physical strength of the nation, 
Jmng baek. Th^h^ a latent dread 
\ of th» roatmxpfciou of tlio national do- 
mains by the Eoyaliat government, 
because thfy felt that justice demanded 
their restitution; they identified Napo- 
leon with iheir cause and that of the 
Hiefvoiution, l^c.ause he had risen from 
; ■ ranks ; ami they were so tho- 
iong^ly hy previous .wars, 

nor the other 
he induced to make any 
lyhataver. The great bulk. 
Aojf citimns in towps wore 

; to government of the 
E,'and ^tertained a BoriouB 
supreme 



The whole real strength of the nation, 
at le^t for aadthmediato struggle, was 
pkoed, in the awny ; and it, with ih® 
exception Of .a few regiments Cf royal 
guai^. at" Paris, was unanimous, in all 
but the superior ranks, in favour of the 
Emperor. It was not difficult, to fore- 
see what must be the resulj of a civil 
war conameiiced aUiong a people placed 
in such circumstances. 

87. The court, however, was strongly 
supported, in words at least, by the 
mamhals and dignified functionaries of 
the empire. Karshal Soult, as minister- 
at-war, issued a vehement proclamation 
to the troops, in whicli he stigmatised 
the ex-Emperori» enterprise as the work 
of uu insensate madman, and conjured 
them by evoiy feeling' of honour, jia- 
triotism, and fidelity, to abide by the 
lilied banner.* The columns of the 
Jl/o»ifc«r were loaded for above a fort- 
night with luldresses in the same strain 
from the municipality of I^ai’is and tho 
other great towns in France, tho whole 
courts of law, universities, and colleges 
in the kingdom ; tlie marshal^ and oifi- 


* ** Soldlora ! That man who so lately ab- 
dicated iu the Ihco of all Europe a ustirped 
power of which he made so fatal a use — 
Btionaparto— has dtuceodod on tbo French 
soil, whiclk ho should never have soon again. 
What docs ho desire? Civil war. Whom 
does ho seek ?• Titdlors. SVhere will he find 
tliom t Will it bo among the soldiers, whom 
ho has deceived and saicritloed a thoiisand 
times, in misleading their valour? Will it 
be in tlio bosotn of their families, whom, his 
bare name fills with a shtridpr ? Buonaparte 
despisoB ns enoukli. to think that we .aro 
capable of al>an4ouiog ^ legitimate and be- 
loved ‘monarch, to ahaxb tlio lot of a »im 
who is now btit ah advitfitiirer. .He heUavtia 
it, mihlman ,tbat he is ! And his last act of 
insanity revis^ filiA entirely. Soldiers ! Xho 
French army is the bmlrest army in Europe 
—It will also be the most faithfixl lAt ws 
rally rmmd the i^lqse lili^ banner at tho 
voioe of the fidfier of h' 

Wor^y inhridt<nr>nl vj 
Henty* ^ baa himablf 


of,,Jtho 

great 


French vhbValiats. 
ooufitiiy has the 
who show aetsyfor' " 
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cers in oomnuuid, wtiether of annlea or 
■ garrisons : in fir^e, the whole staihori- 
*^ties and constituted bodies thi^ughout 
the monarchy. Recollecting what fol- 
lowed, a more melancholy instance of 
human bafeeh^ss is not to b6 fm'^hd in 
the anntls Of mankind. Benjamin 
Constant, ih an eloquent article in the 
^Monk^rt thundered against the insen- 
sate madman, who, after having thrice 
deserted his, faithful followers, now 
sought again to '%ht in Europe the 
torch of War.* !R|arshal.Ney, in parti- 
cular, expressed in the loudest, terms 
his indignation at the insane attempt 
of the Emperor; and such faith did 
the government put indiis fidelity, that 
they intrusted him with the command 
of the array aeaemblmg at Lona-le- 
Saitlnier to stoj) iho pi*ogrcss of tJie 
invaders. On the 7ih March, he pre- 
sented himself at the levee at the Tuil- 
eries to take leave of the King, previous 
to setting oiil for his command. Sire,” 

said he, ** I wdl bring back Buonax)ai’to 
in an iron cagd*^ t‘ Farewell ! ” re- 
plied the monarch, “I trust to your 
honour and fidelity.” These worcls, 
corning from so renowned a warrior 
and so brave a man, made a great im- 
pression, and nothing was talked of in 
Paris for somO days but Marshal Key, 
his fidelity, and the iron cage. 

88. Mortier received the command 
in the north of France *, Augereau 

* ** It is he who during fourteen years has 
Undermined and destro^jM liberty, lie had 
not fbr doing so the excuse of rccolloctiope : 
he was not Mm to the throne. It is his 
fellow^ditizens wheat he has enchained— his 
equals he has enchained. What sort of 
liberty doeii ho now promise us? Are wo 
not a thousand times, more free than under 
bis empire? , He nfomises us victory; and 
thrice has be left hts "truoi^ in h^ypt, in 


tho^ Wo tiiaci He 

promises, w pealti, and hts namciB the aignal 
of uuJver4sd WSt: 'The pMple'Wbb should 
trust to his worn WQtim be^me sdhe ^object of 
iSuropM hatred; hm trlutnmi^idhe the 
ebinnM^neetheut bf a opmiaat ^ 

WJth 'tho civilised 

■ Vi. , ^ 

t The 'truth of this, statement^* upddtd^ 
ed i 'Hsrshfll Ney admitthtil'h|p^hiul 
his sitbse^ettt triols^Sde 
and OaplBFiona, i 164. ' \ 


sent to Kormandy; fiilVpbwers were 
forwarded to Massena at Toulon; Ou<H 
nob Was at Marseilles ; and everything 
announce the most vigorous resist- 
ance. But meanwhile the progress of 
Kapoleon w'aa unopposed ; defpetion 
after defection succeeded in the alnny ; 
and it was unhappily soon apparent 
tliat the corps of thirty thousand men, 
which, by direction of Marshal Soult, 
had been formed in echelon on the 
frontier, between Beaanyon and Lyons, 
to observe the threateneil movements 
lof Murat, wiis giving the most fatal ex- , 
amplea of disaffection. This circum- 
stance was immediately ascribed to the 
treacherous forctlioiight of the war 
minister; the clamour daily became 
louder, as the defection of one regiment 
after another was ascertained*; and at 
length it anise to such a height, that he 
vras publicly deiiouuccfl ih the Chamber 
of Deputies as a confederate of i^apo* 
loon, and obliged to resign hiS appoint- 
ment. His successor, Clarke, began in 
the right spirit, when, in the Order of 
the day announcing his appointment 
to the aiihy, he said, “ Ko capitulation 
can be entered into without infamy; 
and, sooner or later, without punish- 
ment. To w hilt a deplorable illusion 
do those abandon theftisclves who now^ 
yield to the voice of a tnan wlio is 
coming to tear asunder France by thcr 
hands of Frenchmen, and abandon it a 
second time to the fire and sword of 
strangers ! ” But though a mom^ttuy 
confidence was restored by the energetic 
conduct of the new- war-miniBW, the 
accounts from the south d^y added 
strength to the melan'ch()ly;conviction 
that all was lost The Count'd^ Artois, 
with the Duke d’Orleans and HarshsI 
Macdonald, had arrived at Lyons, the 
second city in the kingdom, and tho 
first likely to be exposed to Seduc- 
tion of Napoleon ; and thobgh they 
were received yd^ enthusiasm bjr the 
higher, more opulent, and' educated 
classes, yet the ; lower orders hardlj?* 
attem]^^ to conceal their joy at the 
return of the trioedor' Standard. JHje. 
Irrational aa usdal in all seriadit 
divided whUe 

^^VmOpbidtidn ^t&e soldie^ 
Jhmfest,tlia^^ to bbe^tbe 
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l^vien for putting the city in a 
defi^ce^ and already began to 
nmlnul^l>ecau^^^ they had not been led 
oi£tth'}ouithe standi of their beloved 


It ma fioon apparent from the 
fl{git«^on among the troopt) the ardent 
. enthusioem of the inferior officers, and 
the universal disr^;aj:d of the orders of 
the superior^ that the crisis was ap- 
pmching^ and that* Napoleon might 
erelo% be expected on the opposite 
bank of the Ehone. In eifect, he soon 
apipeared, surrounded by am immense 
bontourse of aoldiers, national guards, 

. and peteahts, on the road leading from 
ForirfBeauvoisjii* The Count d’ijrtois, 
On ibeing informed by the prefect that 
the bsse was hopeless, left. Lyons, and 
retired on the road to Paris. Macdonald 
liraited a little longer, but iHthout being 
able' to produce any impression on the 
toops; and hardly had he left tbo city, 
when Napoleon, at the bead of his ad- 
vanced guard, entered the suburb of I 
GuluotiSre, and amidst the enthu- 1 
siastic cheers of an immense crowd, ' 
composed for the most part of the low- 
est class of the inhabitants, w^as con- 
ducted to the palape of the archbishop, 
ivheare he received the keys of the city. 
None of the constituted authorities, 
''how^ver^ and few of the respectable 
citmens, attended his levee. This gi^eat 
success at once gave the Emperor the 
oomimand^the centre of France; emis- 
saries joined him from all quaiterg, and 


jraotoa of lh© government 
^' '90. ' ^Jonsidering himself as now vir- 
poaeession of the supmue 
he iskted three decrees, the 
the Chambers of Peers 
the deputies 
to their homes, and 
colleges for an 
^he May ei^ 

; 'Ituh^'.i:i^'8a0bastd baah^ing anew ’the 
rwt^rrhed to France,, 

i&r TopnbJi-, 

' tm ’’the 

titles 

Btorh^'#ui 


reservation of those who had obtained 
tildes for, natimial services, and which 
had* been at the council. B/ 

a fourth d^ree^ not less important than 
ihe formW^ the^whole emigrant* officers 
in the ntmy who i(ad reccFved commis- 
sions since 1st Apdl 1814 were struck 
&St the list, end thetniniatev-at-warwas 
absolutely prohibited from granting 
them any pay, even for twiet. services. 
These decrees at onCe mdicated the 
spirit of the government of the Hun- 
dred Days, whidh was . never departed 
from during the whole of tlibir continu- 
ance. It was no loUj^r the Imperial 
conqueror, whose vnli was lftw> anfS who 
was striving to reconstruct the scat- 
tered fragments of monarchical ;^wor, 
who was at the head of affiiim. It was 
the Consul of the Bevolution who was 
now in the ascendant; and the Emimror, 
constrained by misforiame to court the 
alliance of those whom of all men he 
most cordially detestkl, was glad to 
purchase the pasiuve i^uieac^Oe of 
the nation, by me adoption Of prmcijdes 
which he h^ spent his life in com- 
bating. ' ' 

91. Meanwhile, Marshal Ney ^veiled 
rapidly, on the way to the^antoy, to 
Auxerro, where he alighted hotel 
of H. Gamotte, the pr^ect^ his broi^er- 
in-law, and a warm pattlw of Nax>Q- 
leon. Doubts were film, lor the m'St 
'Ume, iUstilied into the m^shal’s mind 
as to the possibility of upholding the 
cause of the BourbCjns ; end. these in- 
creased as he advanced nearer to Lyons, 
and perceived the vehement ;fmnentar 
tion which was arh^ ih all the towns 
.. ^ .. j. . approach 


ofNapoleoh, Ilh» j$mp«k»r,wc!l^ 
of the vacillating ;md irre^lute Char- 
act^ of liwf -e verywhm’0 but 

on the him in- 

cesBan% ^w!th chaisi^jse,' who' repre* 
.sented' we bause '^uiStans a» 
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too stirong for the ddelity of mar- 
shal. lu charity to so brave an enemy, 
let the British historian adopt the ver- 
sion of hia d^lomhle and d^acefnl 
trofichery whi<^ he himself , h^ given^ 
I had,: in f^t,” said he at hk trial, 
** kissed the hand of the King, hk ma- 
jesty havii^ presented it to me when 
he wished me a good joumj^y; the 
descent of Bnonaparte appeai'ed to me 
so extravagant that 1 spoke of it with 
indignation, and made use in truth of 
the expression of the iron cage. In 
the, night of the 13th of March — down 
to whicsh time I protest my fidelity — I 
received a proclamation dmwn by Na- 
poleoB^ which I signed. Before reading 
it to :me troops, I read it to Ocueial 
Bourmont; who was of opinion that it 
was necessary to join Buonai^rte, and 
that,the Bourbons had committed such 
follies that tlkey could no longer be sup- 
ported** On the 14th, accordingly, the 
fatal proelamation was published to the 
troops, winhh afterwards cost him hk 
life, and has for ever dkgraced his me- 
mory,* France was far indeed from 
the days when the Chevalier Bayard, 
addressing the Cotartuble do Bourbon 
with dying voice,, when stretched on 

•* and soldiers J tb© oavis© of th® 

Bourbons is inrsvocaky lost I The iegitiinate 
dynasty wiUch the l^rench lotion has adopted 
is abotut'sgaiu to mount the tlimne ,* it is to 
the Binpercar Na^eon, our sovi^igu, thut 
it Aloue helot^ to reigii over this IreautU'u) 
. cotmtry. . 'What care we whether the no- 
blesse of the Bourbons shall doteimino again 
to emkmto or irCiU^in amongst us? The 
kcred oause of liberty tmd of our in(le> 
peiidenoc shall XLClonget* be blastod by their 
presence., They to wither our 


tnilitary kurels, udt they are deceived. 

' ^hoso kuTelb are tha limit of noble toils, 
which «rS fcir cvotei^^veu in our memories. 

, Bpldicrs 1 the Mine has gone by. when, man- 
.Wnd were to be governed by'«#fling their 
voice; liberty .trluinjphs at wt, and Napo- 
leon', our august Emperor, is about to estab- 
lish itfor-erer, > ikble cause hence- 

..ferth he^ ounil, :|gb4 th«W«U Franchmen; 
let the men \Whetm , ,I have the 
, 'Imuonr to'ciemin^a''>epe!betri^ that ^ 
great. SciWHejjsl ’4'haretoiPtehl^<you 
viakiy.': npw i to nnite . yon to 

that,fixun<M.phaknXjr^ ^pfOson leads 
Parbi;ahd whitjh^^'WfrivjS thw 

ness^UbeforWiMa^. 
rwMVWe , 

0AmjinnjE« i. ' -t* . >■ i 


the wayside in the valley of Apgta, with 
hk eyes fixed on the cross of hk sword- 
hilt, .said, Pity not me; pity those 
who fightagsdnst their king^ their ooun- 
try, and their oath.** ' 

9%. N^ey himself read the prodaioa- 
tion to hk troops, and as soon as it was 
over, threw hk hat in the air, waved 
hk sabre, and cried “ VweVMmp&^mrf* 
The enthusiasm of the soldi^ knssr 
no bounds; the privates, dmmmei!8, 
and inferior o£&oers of all the t^iments^ 
foot and horse, mixed, crowded in eo- 
stasy round the Marshal to express their 
gratitude ; caps and sabres were waved 
^oft in air, with frantic joy. But the 
superior officers kept aloof ; and many 
honourable men, p^icularly Leoonxbe 
and Beauregard, openly expressed their 
detestation at a step which, recalling the 
shameloes treachery of the Pimtotkn 
Guards in the lower empire, had for 
ever disgraced the French army. Tfan 
defection of Ney, which was immpdir 
ately followed by that of his Mhtfio 
army, proved at onceiatal to the royeH 
authority. Kot only was there no 
longer any obstacle whatever to the 
approach of Napoleon to Park, hut 
every possible facility was afforded to 
it ; for, the troops sent out to oppose 
him having all joined the Imperial 
standm'ds, he was advancing at the head 
of a formidable force to the capitaL 
Nor were affairs less menacing in the 
northern and eastern provinces. In the 
foimer, Lefebvi'e-Besnouettee, having 
set out from Park for that |mrp<»el, had 
penetrated into La Fkre, oomipted its 
garrison, and having he^ chewed hy 
firmness and jSdelity oi General 
Abouville, the governor, renewed hk 
attempts on the prin<fipal toWng of 
Picardy, the gan’kons of which wow 
with difficulty retained in thdr dut|; 
Meanwhile d*iErIon, lEt LiUe, kd ootlw 
I pcoo^ on the road to Park to join in 
I ^ conspka^ ; bat he wan met ontlie 
way by Morb^*, on hk road to take the 
command in the northeim fortrea8ea» 
sent badk ik Lilk, and aweated. ..It 
:pf$» ^ t|dalo#iina4^ alone, that 
##.iheaik'io|;eaK^ kfi-opan 

'liha'tevaliiiray. \ " 


^ & thk exkmity the htemMreeol , 
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tJie circiiinataDcea requir* 
od but all theif efforts were rendered 
umvailing from the -want of any armed 
force td defend the, throne, TheCham* 
ber df Deputies met, in pursuance of 
the aummons of the King*; loyd ad- 
<ir©ste^j were carried by a vast majori^, 
thanks in profusion voted to the om- 
eers and soldiers who, in this trying 
crisis, had adhered to their duty and 
their oaihs ; the garrisons of Antibes 
and La P6re were declared to have 
deserved well of their country; Mar- 
shals Macdonald and Mortier received 
thewa^est applause from both houses ; 
and the edurt for a brief season flatter- 
ed' themselves that by these measures, 
and the influence of the legislature on 
the ^blic mind, the progress of trea- 
son in the army and disaffection in the 
^ people would bearreBte<i The intre- 
' pld Ro3^iSts, with Chateaubriand and 
Maamont at their head, proposed to 
send the royal family into different 
ports t»f Franco, and retain only the king 
in Paris, to barricade the streets, and 
summon the national gukrds from 
the provinces for his defence. ** Lot 
us,**' sjud Chateaubriand, *4ine the quays 
and terraces of the palace with cannon. 
Let Buonaparte attack us if he dare in 
{position ; let him bombard Paris 
if he'' dbrnoses let him render himself 
odious to the entire population, end 
we shall, see the result Let us re- 
sist only three days, and victory is our 
own. llie king dmending himself in his 
palace, wilt awaken a universal .onthu- 
siesm. ' if he must die, let the last ex- 
ploit of Hapoleon be the murder of an 
old man. Louis XVI JI., in sacrificing 
. gain the 6nly battle he has 

fm^ht i he will gain it for the human 
it was all in vain. T 
-■{MkM its weakness against the 
• in the kingdom. The 



paralysed every heart. It at once de- 
monstmied that the army had deter- 
mined tC' place the Emjxjror on the 
throne, -ohd tbataU hope for the Royal- 
ists wfts lost < |i>riyen from every other 
position* the government endeavoured 
to stop the mbvement by frequent and 
earnest appeals to the chaster, which 
were carri^ by great majorities in both 
Chambers, - by whom ifapoleon was 
denounced as a public enemy. But 
wliatwasihe chaj^r' to . an impassion- 
ed soldiery, or the deUunoiation of the 
conqueror by the legislature to the 
ruthless veterans whosighed for the re- 
stomtionof the glory, licetwse, and plun- 
der to which he had accustomed ifchem ? 

04. Eve^ post brought accounts of 
the desertion of fresh bodies of , men, 
and the universal transport which had 
seised upon the army. The defection 
of Lyons, and of Ney in Burgundy, 
determined the troops assembled os 
the last reserve at I&soune and^ Fon- 
tainebleau ; and the despatclies of the 
Duke de Berri and Marshal Oudiuot, 
who commanded them, announced that 
they could no loi^r be. relied on. As 
a last resource, the aged king appealed 
to the honour and loyalty of. the French 
character ; bn t in vain, " I have pledged 
myself,” said he, “ to the allied soye- 
reigns for the fidelity of army in 
the face of Europe.' If Napoleon tti- 
umphs, five hundred thousand strangers 
will immediately inundate France, You 
w^ho follow at this moment other stan- 
dards than mine, I see in yon>.nothiDg 
but children led astray : abjure your 
error ; come and throw yourselves into 
the arms of your lather, and I pledge 
my honour that all shall be foygottem” 
Vain words 1 The arm^ rejected with 
contempt the pre^B^d amnesty the 
Chamber of Deputies in yaimcalled on 
the youth df ^^moe to imitate those 
ol .Fmssiay jEnsd/dMi l^emselves for 
tlm<^hfe«mec$tthem JVuitlese 

Was the 

campaign shoidl^lbonnt triple to the 
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Oa the 19th March a review of the na- Marshals Macdonald and Mortier cxert- 
tioiMl and royal guards took t)lace : ed themselves, with an energy worthy 
hut few of the farmer, and stiR fewer of the ancient loyalty and present war- 
voltmtoen^, Were to he seen ; and after like renown of the I^nch annyi to re- 
it was over, the latter, iiistead of taking tain troops in the path of their 
the road 4o Fontainebleau, as had been dut^. The contagion was universal ; 
announced; to combat the enemy, de- the intelh^nce that Napoleon had en* 
filed by that to Beauvais, evidently to teied Paris, rendered the excitemeut 
coyer the retreat of >^erOyal f^ily. irresistible; the men maintained that it 
At dinner, thd kinjg: annoimccd to the was mtende^i to give them no to the 
few faithful friends vwho still" adhered stranger, and loudly declared that they 
to him, that he wSs about to abandon would not imbrue their hands in. the 
the Tuileries; ^Pears fell from every blood of their fellow-soldiers. Hean- 
ey ; fh^mourhfnl prospect of a second while, the royal guard and volunteers 
exiK of France subjected’^ again ig who had followed the king into French 
mUiliiy deBpottem, vanquished, over- Flanders, worn out by marching, rois* 
mn, and probably partitioned, arose led by perfidy, repelled from evei^ for*' 
in gloomy pn^peotive .to 'every mind, tified gate, molted away, or dissmp^r* 
The king, calni and resigned, addressed ed; and the unhappy Louis, finding 
a few words of comfort; to each, and, trcacheiy and disaffection thickening 
after making a few necessary arrange- on all sides around him, was glad to 
ments, signed a proclamation dissolving leave Lille, akindonthe French terri- 
Chambers, directing tiie members tory, and take the road by Ypres to 
forthwith to s^rate, and to assemble Ghent, where he established his court 
again at 'SU<^' place as the king should on the 25th, and remained during the 
appoint, Th» proclamation, drawn melancholy period of the Hiuadred 
up on the night m the 19th, appeared Days. 

in the Moniteur of the 20th, when 96. Meanwhile Napoleon travelled 
Paris was, literally speaking, without a so rapidly from Lyons that his faith- 
goverUment ; for the king and royal fill Guard could not keep up with hk 
family departed ^ midnight, taking carriage, and on the 19th he reached 
the road to Beauvma They travelled Fontainebleau. Ho has himself de- 
rapidly; by noon ’on the 20th they scribed the journey from Frejus to 
wore at Abbeville, and in the evening Paris as being the happiest period of 
at Lille, the capital of French Flan- his life ; and it is not surprising that 
ders. There mey recteived proofs of it was so; for it at once restor^ his 
fidelity to which, in old France, th^ fortunes and penetrated his heart : it 
had l^g been strangersT The Inha- Was prodigal of enthusiasifit and redo- 
bitants, untouched by the profligacy ientof joy; it banished metoohoiy and. 
of the Revolution; crowded round the revived hope. During that enchanting: 
illustrious exiles with unfeigned en- journey the Emperor seemed to tread 
thusiasm, and ntanife^ed such sym- on air. Borne aloft on the enthusSasUt 
pathy, that the king was induced to of the soldiers and the ardour of a por- 
establish his ^ reridence there for a tion of the people, he literally flew to 
few dhys; and\inore than one royal empire: the threue of the Bourbons 
ordhmnee b^s^ date frofia lhat place, sank before his approach, the glories of 
Louis, in thajt extremity; and on the the Empire seemed to re^eac^ ujppn 
verge of his d^nki^ evinced ^e in- his brews. Buch was the 
hnrent firmness of hkt moe. Ho abat- this marvellous resuitection; impired 
tKlnothiug of his ilo% bearing, would in his mind^ that it Was not even for a 
not abandon an ;iota^^ his^ .her^dHaiy moment damped by the sight of Fon- 
rigb4 r he seemed th m»y taineblsed* and the spot where he had 

kill mo, but' y<jU;icnd«ot kUi ag^ ; addressed hfs faithhu 'Guard; [ante, Oh. 
engraven It 'lift' ■nixxix.'fi 261 ■ With'shnostinfimtine 

Btmn discovered; how^r, that over the spiendid;;. 

risen could not' be trusted; In Vain apuMents Ol the palace, the su^jpes- 
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ttivo his festmiy and his 

wetbh^^uess, aiid <3^vers«Kl famiMsr: 
ly utth h)s , attendants* nn the beawi^. 
m the undulated outline of tiie lor* 
est^ and the vast marble basiita where 
. the swans exhibited thdr etatdy p>lu* 
mage. 

97. It was not sui^rislng that such 
all-aibsarbing transports had seized the 
xnind of the Emperor, for the inteUi- 
genes from Paris exceeded his most 
sanguine expectattons. Couriers from 
Lavajett^ the postmaster, who had 
long seeretjly, and npw openly, espoused 
his^^cftuse, . aimounoed, early on the 
moj^ng of the 20th, that the king aud 
royal family had left the Tiiileries the 
n^t before, and that the Emperor’s 
iotivai was anxiously expected. He 
.BOtuOut, in consequence, at two o’clock 
in the ^teruoon, but purposely delayed 
his progress, so that it was a quarter to 
ninp at night before his carriage enter- 
ed the court of the Tuileriea This 
wes.4oxK> in Older that the population 
of the capital, with the majority of 
whom the Emperor was well aware he 
was not popular, should not be made 
aoquaint^ with his an'ival, and ac- 
eoidingly they remained in ignorance 


it* But tlie doom of tlie i^alace, and 
the whole inner court of the Carrousel, 
:$XfOJ3x the taipmphid arch to the foot of 
the grM^stairoase, were filled with' a 
oroVfd of gsaicirals, otlcete, and.sdldxerS, 
WhOwesB m the secret, and who receiv* 
ed their beloved chief with the most 
unbotmded transports of joy. The mo- 
ment that '^e caniftge 8top]>ed he was 
seized by t|bose next thu door, borne 
aloft ha their arms, ahiidst deafening 
cheers, tlirough a dense and brlltiant 
crowd of epaulettes, hurried literally 
above the heads of thie throng up the 
great stair into the saloon of reception, 
whore a splendid array of the ladiiw of 
the imperial court, adomeii with a pro- 
fusion of violet bouquets, half-concealed 
in the richest laces, received him wilh 
transports, and imprinted fervent kisses 
on his cheeks, his hands, and even his 
dress. Never was such a scene wit- 
nessed in history. If it was not such 
a demonstration Of national enthusiasm, 
it was more personally gratifying, than 
the English joy at the iNeturn of Charles 
II. ; for it was not the gratitude of a 
people for the restoration of a govern- 
ment, but the transports of a party for 
the return of amaa. 


CHAPTER XCIIL 


BUHimsP BATS : TO TH£ CLOBfi OF TEfF BATXUB .QP UONt* 
MABCH 17, IjBlft. - 


might well have asked 
011 ^ like Voltaire on his last 

whetbftrthey meant to 
di^^t-joy; and he has with- 
; i^i^fdMribed ihis day as 
of kw UfU' But it 
. vm# ' alib w 'Of ’unmixed ,satbte' 

tioi the .fimt 

i 

of ,the ' 

w ^ ' ]^ect mi 


and the means he po^sbsed jof mamtSin- 

iskgius pomiiim on the 

whi#ihewassgj^!ia^mSed 

ing tU' ^^gldf,of finit 

words Jbad dis- 

m% to aware', w #edb 
wouitd*'be'j^t'#^^ that his, re- 
turn wow ^ah the 

iritis,' 'j^ousles 

'the 
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European sovereigos ; ^ and thiat legioae 
aa f ornndablia to tho$e beneath which, 
he had sdready sunk lonii 

inundate his domimana. ineet it|ie 
forces of coalesced the meaiss 

at his disposal were feowly diminish- 
ed. indeed, coula exceed the 

ardour an# enthusiasm of the armyand 
of the imperial hinciionaries, and he 
could reckon with certainty On their 
cordial support; but the troops under 
arms did not exceed a hundred thoU‘ 
sand, and even whole vete- 

rans were reoidled to his standards, 
their number would not be more than 
doubled, ^he civil were in- 

capable of forming a corps in the held; 
and, amidst all &e transports of his 
journey from St Juan, he had |)erceived, 
with secret disquietude, tliat bis sup- 
' porters were chie% to be found in the 
very lowest class, and that the more 
i^spectablq .peasants in the country, 
and citizens in the towns, gazed with 
silent wonder on his progress. The 
wmit of ai^ cordial {demonstration of 
attachment in Paris itself, save among 
the military, immediate adlierents, 
and the law^i of the people, had struck 
him with astonishmnt. General sup- 
port from the physical strength of the 
nation he could not hope for : the re- 
collection of the conscription was too 
recent, the horror at war too stiorig, 
the exhaustion of, the militai'y popula- 
tion too complete, to permit any effec- 
tual sM ; and, strange to sa^, the 
mighty conqueror who had been borne 
to the thrmie .on the shoulders of the* 
army, foimd, his chief embamissment 
to arise from ^ want of military re- 
sources. 

2. The very 9iiii:b morning showed 
^ on what an altered and precarious hoot- 
ing his authos^y W«a now placed. The 
whole' ^nbps i^ indeed, 
bled with tm the court 

wi' the cheers 

^burst' fetn" i 

; 'X^^peared'; 'iBU?d 'U^ftsed with rap*'’ 
the veter^ iid ^ 
who new hwilariwHM by peab 
.horsei' ' .eNl '‘whose' 

buint v^es,'. wim '«bd'idix%i 



advance of their chief. But when he 
came to make hie appmntments for the 
govemmenh a very different dis^ 
posiUou manifettei xtsem The impe- 
rial Party were all in raptures at Na- 
poleon’s return ; but very few among 
them were willing to acc^ the peril- 
ous honour of a situation of responsi- 
bility in his govemmenh A secret 
s^se of tlieir s&mef ul tergiversations ; 
a, feeling lhat they we^ disgraced in 
the eyes of Euroi>e, by their Succes- 
sive treacheries to the Empire and the 
Restoration ; a clear perception of the 
danger with which any prominent si- 
tuation would be attended under this 
second revulutionaiy dynasty, kept al- 
most all the' leading men 'in the outset 
aloof from his service. Fouchd wM 
the first person he sent for : it was a 
signal proof to what straits the Empe- 
ror was rwhiced, when he was obji^d 
to commence with the old blocwi-steined 
regicide, for whose treachery to' him- 
self he had formerly said with truth, 
that the scaffold would have been the 
appropriate punishment * 

8. Fouchd, aware of bis importance 
as the head of the old republican party, 
upon whose temporary allianee with 
the army the Emperor's power was en- 
tirely founded, made his own terms. 
He at first proposed that he should be 
made minister of foreign affuts ; but 
Napoleon was desirous that bo should 
return to lue old situation as head of 
tixe polico, to which he at lez^gthim- 
ceded, from a belief, wMcht ibu uvent 
i proved to be vrellfounded, thatit wodd 
^ve him the entire comtpa^ ol the 
interior. Cambac<Jr6s was of^red the 
situation of minister of justice ; lie at 
once declined it, and was only prevailed 
on to !>ccept, on the engagement that 
he should not be eaBed on to take pmt 
in any poUtical measures^ Even <^ui- 
aincourt refused the portfolio pf minis- 
ter of foreign affairs ; 'he was too well 
aware of the ban underv^hich be would 
be kid by the potentates of Europe, to 
nisderihke its responsi^^ M. 
tesolttte^ de<dined‘t^e same office, lihd 
'taddy avossed'to ^ihe Empwr^t ^ _ 

r’ '* '** .JJubeWotkuhi yoiT.hcW'''oaiifirt 
apcu the JmailM 
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the was hdhel^ed; thaili penpatled the whole of France^ 

the 8feed cduld not be restieeitftted. we result partly of Ahiame, partly of 
Kfl|>ofe^n'»dttiitte(l the inxthense iWr dhttrusti, of tewor, It wiia evi- 
,ch&ei^ jof his sithatiott, end that they dhnt once colossi power of 

j^Med chiefly frotn the iinprtcti- thf BmjWcr had been irrevocably 
^ble/chatacter of the party with which shaken by his hrst bTCrthrow, and con- 
he' was linked in the civil administrs' s^ueut ^ication ; coxi^dence at once 
tion of the enipire. As a pledge of his iii his gOod fortune ^d his stability of 
adoption of their principles, he appoint- character was at^ efld ; while the effi- 
, ed Carnot minister of the interior, with ciency and vigour of his administra- 
dirCrtion of the whole orgsmisation of tion was eSfientiaBy impaired hy the 
the national guard ; Caulaincourfc, by alliance, evidently tecfsd, ‘'which had 
his positive command, w^as compelled to taken place b^weeh him and the Ja- 
accept the portfolio of foreign affairs, cobins, and the adnussidn of many of 
as l&ret, by a similar compulsion, was the niostdangi^rous of th^St 'lection in* 
thtt of eecrrtaty of state; while Da- t<>the most important of govern* 
vopst, who had been in disgrace dur- ment. ' \ 

"ing'^e whole of the Restoration, with- 5. The inarch of Napoleon to the 
out difficulty accepted the situation of capital had been so rapid, that the pro* 
mihister%t“war. vinces were in great part ignoxant of 

' ' '4. The same disinclination for office his having advanced Ixeyond Grenoble^ 
•-^most unusual and ominous circum- when they were informed of his 
stance in France — was manifested in arrival at Paris. ^Thua their inhabi- 
ali the inferior dep^nients of govern- tauts were stupified by this poitentous 
ment; The situation of prefect, for- event; and in the south and West at 
merly solicited vith such eagerness, and least, ffir from being disposed to trnns- 
aocepted with such gratitude, beciime fer their allegiance, ^nd trample undel* 
now so much the object of aversion, fwjt their oaths; at the beck of the 
^at it was bestow'ed on persons who Praetorian Guards of the capital^ 
would never have been deemed compe- Guienne, LanguedOo, Provence, and 
tent, or who had been actually dis- Bordeaux spontaneously took up arms, 
grac^; under the imperial government. The Duke d'Angdul^e, in Gfe south- ^ 
Among the rest M. Frochot, who had em provinces, actively cbmih^cod thi? * 
been BO severely stigmatised by the organisation and direction of the new 
Emperor for his wealEness in the con- levies ; while the ' presence ' bf tho 
spiracy of Malet, [unte, CJiap. txxiv, § Diicliess at Bordeaux, whither she Iiad 
42], reappeared as prefect of the de- gone, ks already hotk^, to be present; 
pwtments of the Rhone. A general at the annivw'Sary of the 12th JMarch, 
stt^r prevailed in all the provinces-*- when ^e Royalist^' standard was' flift 
evbh those of which the inhabitants hoisted in that city, . k)used t<J the 
. the first instance manifested the highest i»teh thO lovm' enthusiasm of 

, joy at the Emperor^s return, its inhabitahtsi was' the ^our 

of the eastern provinces in which her chaiadtej^ ai^ tloL^ 'chivialMtxs 
jj^dtpar,' the revolu- gslkntiy.dl her tlki^^v 

lioxudey had always been most fifteen thousatid liSMonal guards, in ^ 
alud who, from their 1^ that aUd iits^ ppMment 

theat^ of war during deejaabd for her ; :tand eVen the feops 

thb'lw'Snvsijto of’'theiteedn'iie'''Sd3bim^ oi[ 

' agshs^vthe Allies;'’ were ' thunderstruck BlayA ahd whdm 

of' shelved' in' tbvWww i^eem'ed tb hs've 
bon^ Oau^<i%e .gen^feuS-fiaii^^ to Jn- 
i^prehen- clfhO'utleist^'tb-iird^port'h^^ At 

siofi yfp 
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ihqre« remained finn ^ liis allegiance ; ^eir (^mcades ia arms. In vain, with 
and so unanunoua dasire io ilie of Maria Theresa^ she appeal- 

resist the imperial goy^ritfn^t, that e4 to their loyalty^ their 'oaths,, their 
the old RepuhUoans sto^ri^^^by side pati^iotiajn, and eveiy feriing , which 
in the volunt«^ raniawi&W young cOuM rouse men of honour; she ad- 
Royalists, j^noiiraged hy those fav- di-essod not the simple and loy^ Hun- 
oumhle appos^ces, a vast but withal gariaus, but the corrupted and demo- 
ekiifully ^omohoed plan operations ralised French. A mournful silence, 
was conceited. = It was agreed that the interrupted only by isolated demon- 
army of the south, fihedn tliousand strations of attachment, met all her 
strong, shWd march in two divisions* heroic appeals ; and with a-iieait peue- 
the one by •A^tignon and Valence, the tinted with grief, she was obliged to 
other by Q^p and 0renobl©, on Lyon's, leave the city and embark on board a 
the oommoheex^rie of their operations; British vessel, which soon corn'eyed 
while tho jawy of Bordeaux, of equal her far from the treason of her eoun- 
fllrength, should move towards La try to the more faithful, shoi-es of Eng- 
VendC»e and Brittany, and awaken the land. 

dormanf^ but inextinguishable loyalty 7. The efforts of the Duke d’Angou- 
of the western provinces. • leme in the southern provinces, though 

6. How fonntoble, widespread, and attended in the end with no better 
well-combined soever this nuwemeut success, wrere, in the outset, of a more 
undoubtedly was, it was soon shattered encouraging description. The chief 
against the trsiason of tlie anny, the Royalist ai’my tliere, under the corn- 
magic of the Emperor’s name, and the mand of the Duke in person, advanced 
deferable subjection of the provinces in the beginning of April from Tou- 
to Paris, whicb had resulted from louse, eight thousand strong, composed 
ttc contralisatiou of the Revolution, for tho most part of national guards, 
Gr«t)uchy, whose former zeal for the tow’ai’ds Valence, and defeated a body 
Bqurbons,>and recent desertion of their of regular soldiers at the bridge of La 
cause, „ was a sufEcient guarantee for his Drome. Encouraged by the successful 
^dellty, was seiit, wl& all the troops result , of this action, in which he dis- 
he comd collect , at Lyons against the played equal courage 4 md conduct, the 
^ke d^Ajjgoul^me ; while Clausal, prince advanced to Valence and threat- 
Whose . republican principles had long ened Lyons. This was a vety serious 
' kept him iii .eompaiutive disgrace with matter, and gave much uneasiness ^ to 
the Emperor .at the zenith of his for- Kapoleon. He was no sooner informed 
tunes* despatched with a huge of it, by telogiuph, than he d^pajbebed 

body df 4wiwn together in the Grouchy to that city, with fuR po.Wers 
centra^ provinces, agains^the Duchess, to combat or negotiate, but with the 
, The insl^Ctinns of botli officers were most positive instructions, at all haz- 
brief and put an end at ards, to terminate the civil, war. .This 

any sacrifiase to civil war.” Thoun- soon became no difficult matter. Whde 
bounded sway of tt^eEijaperor with the the principal army, which advanced by 
soldiers tendei^ a more task Valence, was gaining this success, tim 
rim had been m^^ipated. second Royalist cor^ under General 

• ithrou^h'riie oenri^ prpvinoeSf Eruouf, occupied Sisteron, and ad- 

iributiag eveig^h^ . the Emperor's vanepd to Gap* on the same lOad which 
proclainatioiis, Claueel soon rfdlied the Napoleon » had so recently, traversed, 
whole riwops of ri^e, line .there to his But there the men were so moved by 
i^tajodairi^ nnd appnMhed . the Gironde the accounts which they received from 
^i[th,se fonnidables^^l^ thepeosan^of his maxrellouspmgxw 

gl;ilar,so]ldjer 0 m andthaprodamationsfrom nervous-^ 

worn e,nrirolyi?W«^^ pfen i^i^hi<h th^y saw bh the 

ria^d that* althew wamCtlMdriier^p^ 

penhit' iway ihjm^sr; to bb d<mi0 fdthitrico]probofaid6,attd<la*^^ 

Duoh^ they hot oombaii0^i^^^^ / > 
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8. % defectio)^ the right 6e!iik 
of &ei>txk0 (l*Aa|gcml4ii9A wee mo&v^ 
ftd>?aQcing trith a 
force in ffojat from Lyot»i 
eildi # the lumi^ time, ea> 

hi^dy^of regtte troojMs^ miB marching 
• ^miHismea upon the Font St Esprit 
to euio^Thia retreat. In these ciroum- 
fTo retire became nnavoidable; 
and no socto had the retr^^grade move- 
ment' eommenedd> than the hatred of 
the jjeaeants of Dauphiny to the Royal- 
cause, and to their ancient enemies 
the Provencals, broke out on all sides 
with such vehemence, that the situa- 
tion!^ of the prince became extremely 
critical Fhe obvious danger of a 
prince of the blood-royal falling into 
the hands of Napoleon, now induced 
the Duke’s generals to urge him in the 
strongest manner to provide for his in- 
dividuid safety, which he might easily 
have done by escaping into the adjoin- 
ing provinces of Piedmont; but he 
pc^ively refused, with true honour, 
to Si^pamte from his com|^ions in 
arma A convention was therefore 
ptop^d to General Gilly at Pont St 
Esprit, and at once agreed to, by which 
,it was stipulated that the royal army 
should lay down its arms and be dis- 
bahded, amf an entire amnesty be 
awaked to ^ persons engaged in the 
enterprise. . Gfouchy, however, would 
not ratify ibe capitulation, and at first 
rethh^ the Duke in captivity in de- 
of its provisions. The first tele- 
gva{»ie despatch announced the con- 
ciusion of ike capitulation, and Maret 
nreyriled on Napoleon to ratify it A 
tew hours after, a second telegraphic 

the convention ; but Ifonnier, i 
1he< tmdflir^a^er^ of state, did npt 
ebmmunicflite it to the EmperortOl the 
eVeidhg^ by whicdt rime, in coru^uence 
Uf ithe arisWer to'^^the first, the prince 
^efresdyfrse. A violent ebullitioii 
m rim hnmediatefy took 

ldae0,j.; b(» It over, and Na- 

that act^ < 

ii^ with'iiM${^ a^destiondai^ : 

;S^,attfiR'rihe Duke; 


where he had friled in exciting any ih- 
aurreCtion: restttanoe speedify disap- 
peared on ail sides ; and on’ the 20tfai 
April A hulidred gum, dis^arged from 
rife Invalides, im reputed from all 
the fortresses of Frs^, announced 
that the civil war was ieirminated, and 
the imwial authorify evexywhere re- 
established. ' To the nonbuv of Napo- 
leon, it must be added, that no execu- 
tions or bloodshed stain^ his restora- 
tion ; and that, with the exception of 
a few measures of ^lice against the 
emigrants and Boyiu Ouar^, and the 
vigorous appUcation of th^i^s against 
the Bourbons, no measures of severity 
marked the commencemeni^ of, the 
Hundred Days. . 

9 . The Emperor's auth<«ity was now 
fully establiehed in France ; but it was 
not in I^Vonce that the obstades 
to liissoverei^ty weretobefbund It 
was at Vienna that the enemies alone ca- 
pable of overturning his empireexisled ; 
and the intelligence of hij^ marvellQus 
successes, by revealing the hitherto un- 
suspected extept of the sway Avhich ho 
still had over the French army, only 
made more appa^t to them me ne- 
cessity of the most vigorous measures 
for his overthrow. The Powers in this 
crisis acted wirii a vigour and unanimity 
worthy of the highest praise, end which 
m the end proved '^e sriiYarion of Eu- 
rope.’ Calmly measuring with prophetic 
eye the extent of the danger^ they saw, 
in the elevwridn of Hap<^leeh to the 
throne on the bucklers iof the troe|%. 
the clearest proof riiaf he woOld innd^ 
iibly be driveal to wat They perceived 
that a TttpaciioQS kildiefry; ^ich hailed ' 
his return as the restomilbn #thb days 
of their glbxy, ijMd nerifr be at rest 
till again ftoged' Ipiiio cong^t ; and 
that, even if riie ebsfiged 

has j^n end the spot^* and 

the Einperor we^n re^ d^irohs of 
peace, lie would ihevii^W ^ foarted 
into, hostilities W. and ne- . 

cessxries ^pf ' Ids ' Proceeding ' 

on these priiielj^ m of 

Was nuti^w^ to rehiain 

a d^ letter ; on Ihe 25th liarch 

A vni»\eohi^uded| wbhh in ,wcct 
rerivea the tieeety of ChaWont, for the 
ifrese^^ Europe from the r^ 
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nowed dangerB which now menaced it* 
By it ihe cabbieta of ^p^nsaia, Prussia, 
Austria, and Oreat Britain “engaged 
to unite their forces against 
and his faction, in order to prevent him 
from again troubling the peace of Eu- 
rope : they agmd to fumiw a hundred 
and eighty ^busand men each for the 
proB6cutio£ of the war, of which a 
tenth was to be cavahy, and, if neces- 
saiy, to draw forth their whole military 
forces of every description.” By a se- 
cret treaty concluded on the same day, 
it was solemnly stipulated that the con- 
tracting parties should not lay down 
their arm tlU> they had effected the 
complete dfistruotion of Hapoleon. The 
ratifications of this treaty were ex- 
changed on the 25th April ; and, within 
a fortnight after, it was acceded to by 
all the lesser powers in Europe. The 
contingent of Bavaria was fixed at sixty 
thousand men— that of Piedmont at 
thirty thbusa^d — that of Hanover at 
twenty'Slx Hiousand. 

10. The forces at the disposal of the 
coalition were immense. According to 
the returns 'which were laid before the 
Congress in their secret sittings, of the 
military resources of the European 
states banded in< this alliance, the num- 
ber of troops which they could dispose 
of for active operations, without unduly 
diminishing this, gsurison and other 
services in their respective interiors, 
amounted to the enomous number of 
nine hundred and eighty-six thousand 
men.* Germany arrayed in the Ger- 
manic OQufederation, was to take a part 
in ibis great aBmnce worthy of its vast 
strength and ancient renown; and the 
forces of its lesser powers, animated by 
ejgperi^oed wrongs and mpired by re- 
cent victory, promised to be of a very 


different mould from the old and 
wUUng contingents of the Emigre. After 
making every reasonable detmctipn for 
the sick, absent, and noU*<^Scient, it was 
calculated that six hundred , thousand 
effective men might be brought to bear 
on the Rhine, the Alps, and we flemish 
frontier early in June. In a secret 
meeting, held at Vienna on the 31st 
March, it was resolved forthwith to 
form three great armies, by which ac- 
tive operations were to be commenced 
as soon as possible : the first, of two 
hundred and sixty-five thousand chiefiy 
Austrians and Bavarians, nn^e Upper 
Rhine, xinder Schwartsenb€% ; the se- 
cond, of a hundred and fifty-five thou- 
sand Prussians, on the Lower Rhine, 
under Blucher ; the third, of an equal 
npmber of British, Hanoverians, and 
Belgians, in the Low Countries. It 
was resolved that military operations 
should be commenced early in June ; 
before which time it was hoped that 
the great Russian army, a hundred and 
seventy thousand strong, could be on 
the Upper Rhine from Poland, and, 
entering France by Btrasburg^and Be- 
Ban 9 on, form a reserve to the invading 
armies from the eastward. In addition 
to these great armies, lesser diversions, 
but still of no inconsiderable import- 
ance, were to be attempted on the side 
of Switzerland, whidi had declared lor 
the Allies, and the Pyrenees; the formal^ 
by a imited force of Austrians, British^ 
and Piedmontese, the latter by thC 
Spaniards and Portuguese ; wbUe Eng^ 
hmd was also to send succours to oigan? 
ise the formidable atrengthof La Vend66 
in the cause of loyalty and religion* < 
11. From thebe arrangements, atfweU 
as the geographical position of the counr ' 
try wmoh they occupied, it was evident 


* eompoaittoh cl the principal armies of this immense host was as follows 

t Army of Upper Rhim^ ^chwartzenbexg), viz.^ 

•Aostidans, . . . . , . .150,005 


Bavarians, . 
yurtambcrg,. 
, Sedan, , 
HessianiS,:,Ao.t 


66,000 

26,000 

KtOOO, 

8,000 


264,000 

; IL Army of Lower plusher), l^ffsiatWfBaxona Aoi, . 186,060 

III. Army of Flanders— British, Banfwerians, Bruoswlcikm IS*??! 

IV. Russian Besm^o. Barclay do Wiy, •, ,, . 168,000 


— PtOTHO, iv. Appendix, p, 62} 8», 
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tSie British ^oeps in Flaiideiv 

exposed tp the shiftck of war; 
^Ue>t t^ie seme time it waa of the 
highi^;importence to the general pause 
upti iIq liose ihe vantege-ground which 
il^e^ there posfteased; or to permity as 
had «o often previously been done, the 
advaheed post of Europe against Fi^ce 
to he converted into that of France 
against Europp. The preparations of 
the-newly-elected monarchy of Belgium 
couB not he expected to be in any 
fttat0 of forwardness; the Hanoverian 
levies were not as yet raised ; and the 
' dou^oft^British army was in Canada, 
or soattOl^ over the American coast. 
In these oircumstances, everything de- 
pended on the vigour of the British 
Cabinet and tlie unanimity of the Brit* 
ish people; and neither was wanting 
oh. tlie occasion. On the 6tli April, a 
message from the Prince Regent for- 
mally announced to both Houses of 
Padiament the events which bad re- 
eehtly occurred in in direct 

mntravetttion of , the treaty of Paris, 
the. communications entered into with 
his allies on the subject, and the neces- 
sity of augmenting the military forces 
hodi by sea and land. The address, 
which as usual was an echo of the 
mncKMage^ was moved in the House of 
by the Earl of JLiverpool, and in 
iho Cilomn^ns 'l>y Lord Oastlereagh; 
and'^lio, stroa^ly were the members of 
both houses imiu'esSed with the awful 
^tuj^ of the ci‘isis, and the necessity 
a vigorous effort in Hie out- 
.fist jto, meet that the address in the 
^ caiTied without a 

; dhwenting voice, and in the Commons 
! , majority of ond hundred and 

' the numbers being two 
bxnid^d and twenty to thirty -seven. 

put the matter upon 
the concluding sen- 
IMmoo of hia speech i 

would be 'prefer- ■ 
h 'War ; but the dan^r 
bol^idy looked at : and, knowing 
' was Onpoisite to 'the sys- 

' i?ule , of.; conduct 

fWdi bu 'Hie principle : 


of power, and not on that of reliance 
upon^'tbemah:;^''., '' 

12; ihe financial, navi!, and 

of GiWt Britain 
cm a wm to the mag- 

nitude of thb undertaking to which she 
was committed, and the engagements 
she had contracted with for^n powers. 
On the 12th April, the House of Com- 
mons, by a majority of one hundred 
and twenty-five,^ the nuisbers being 
one hundred and eighty-three to fifty- 
eight, — ^renewed the property tax, pro- 
ducing now fully J815, 000,000 annually, 
for another year : a deoiirive ptoini that 
they were in eameirtdn fet^ppprting Hib 
government. The whole war -taxes 
were continued, and supplies to an 
unprecedented extent “voted those 
for the navy being ^12*000^000, while 
those for the aimy rose to the enor- 
mous amount of £24,000,000, besides 
I £3,800,000 for the ordnmice. With 
these large sums, two hundred and 
seven thousand regular soldiers were 
maintained, besides eighty thousand 
militia, and three hundred and foriy 
thousand local militiA—in all, six hTiin*» 
dredand fifty thOusandmeUlnamis^and 
the ships of the line placed ihcommissibu 
were fifty-eightv The Subsidies to for- 
eign powers amounted to no less thsn 
£11,000,000 ; andtheyjhole e^penditme 
of the year, when all; Won pfdo, reached 
the enormous sum of £illO,000,000. 
To provide for this exp^dliture, the 
permanent and war; tax^li Wfein calcu- 
iated to produce £30,000,000, and loans 
to the amount bf £gfi,O0(^O00\we^ 
raised for the serviee el Britm 
and Ireland ; but ihbse eumi^ os 
they were, proved unequd totebhofgbs 
of the year, ' When-'tho^whtilb'mm^ 
ture of the war, 

close of tlie yeai?, the lihfilidiw' oe 
the '.capital of the/fr(hded\:lbht''-n^ 

£7n]im>mi it 

Tras s«Aopo,odo 
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BU|)port, it would Iiave paid off tho 
w£olo national debt by!lth« yw 
and tbe nation, from tlio ^eots of t£e 
long peace, pnvchaaed niOrifiOes 
of the war, wctnld have diaehaiiged tbe 
whole hurdkte contracted during its; 
continuance. ^ . • j 

IS. In addition to these immeuse 
military a&d haval preparations, the | 
subsidies .which Great Britain became 
bound, to advance to foreign powers 
were so considerable, that it mi^t truly 
be. said that the whole mUitaiy force of 
Europe was this year arrayed in Eng- 
lish pay flga^at I^^ce. ^.guch was the 
exhaustion of' the ffnances of the greater 
powers, from tho unparalleled efforts 
they had made during the two preced- 
ing years, that they were wholly unable 
to put their armies in motion without 
. this pecumaiy assistance. By a treaty 
cdEbluded at Vienna, between Great 
Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
the former of these powers agreed to 
furnish to the three hitter a subsidy of 
£5,000,000, to be paid by monthly in- 
stalmenta to the ministers of these 
powers in equal proportions ; and if 
peace was concluded within the year, 
they were to receive after its signature, 
Jiussia lour months', and Austria and 
Prussia tw*o months’ subsidy each, to 
provide for the, return of the troops to 
their own domiid^na . Swetien obtained 
£521,000, HanOVor £20,0,000, the lesser 
German powers £1,724,000. The sti- 
pulated sums paid to the greater powers 
required to be enlarged ; and the total 
«um paid Gifeat Britain in the year to 
foreign exceeded £11,000,000.* 

It ,10 the most j^tonishing proof both 
of pf empire, 

misddof the odmirshle system of hn^co 

The subsidies paid wem i— 

Austria,.; / , £1,790,226 

Bussia, 8,241,912 

. Prussia, 3,382,923 

Himoyer«, 206^599 

■.ls^ . S 
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and currenty by which they had been 
Busteahed, that at a p^d when the 
Snancial rdsouroes of all the other Coun- 
tries in Europe were entirely exhausted, 
it alone was able not only to make 
h^ against its gimmtic expendi- 
ture, but to retain all the other armies 
of the Allies in its pay. 

14. .Nothing whicli vigour and activ- 
ity could do was wanting oh the part 
of Ka]i)oleon, to provide the means of 
defenoe against this prodigious phalanx 
of enemies, ready to overwhefin him. 
But such was the exhaustion of the ^ 
military strength of the country in * 
consequence of his preceding wars, and 
the apathy or desjmir of Uie p^ple' 
from the effects of long-continued dis- 
aster, tliat ail his efforts were unable to 
raise anything like an adequate force. 
Tlie ai^enals and fortresses wSre nearly 
empty, especially on the eastern fron- 
tier, which was most exposed to danger, 
from tlie exhaustion of the preceding 
campaign or the abstractions of the al- 
lied armies ; twelve i^hounand pieces of 
cannon in fifty- three fortresses hod 
been ceded by the treaties at rParis ; 
and the regular troops in arms did not 
amount to a hundred thousand men. 
The trciisury, after the first six weeks’ 
expenditure, was exhausted ; arrears of 
taxes were almost irrecoverable; tlie 
national credit was equal to notiiing. 
To provide forces for withstanding the 
hostility of couibined Europe, ‘With 
such means and in such a country, wais 
indeed a herculean task ; but the genius 
of Napoleon was equal to the under- 
taking, and but for the ankpi^ing 
firmness of Wellington, and the gal- 
lantry of the British troops, his e£8}rts 
would in all probability have proved 
successful 

15. His first step whs to restore to 

the old.. regiments, with tlieir eagles, 
their numbers ennobled by bo many 
heroio deeds, and so unwisely taken 
away by the late government. ' These 
precious memoriak of past gloxy were 
giyen back. to the troops with 
pomp, ahd pfreumstance ^likely to m- 
Onio^te thy epfrits of the Bpldi^ The 
Sh^lons of teee edditioikl ‘ 

imxtoigimiSedfc^earihT^^ 
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Mdd to provide men to fill ttieir ranks, the arfetenala triiih guns : purchases of 
tiie whoie retired veterans were by ^horses to a vast extent were made in 
prcxtosation invited to join their .re- all the laira of the empire : aU those 
ttpOOtive corps. Two additional equad- of the gendarmerie wore taken, and re- 
rone were in like manner added to quisitions made fi*otn the peasfints of 
each regiment of cavaliy ; and thirty draught hbi'ses for the use of the artil- 
new battalions of artillery were raised, lery and wagghn trains. Great part of 
chiefly from the sailors of Cherbourg, these purcha^ were not, qs may well 
Brest, and Toulon. Forty battalions, be believed, paid for in reily money : 
in twenty regiments, were added to the orders on the treasury at distant dates 
Yottng Guard, entirely drawn from were lavishly given, and, under mili- 
veWrans who had served six cam- tary government, could not be refused; 
paigns ; and two hundred battalions of and &cy constituted no small port of 
the national 'gtmrd were organised, to the embarrassment of tho government 
take the ' duty of the gan ison towns of the second Restoration. But, in the 
and interior, and thus permit the mean time, the things were got. The 
whole regular troops to be moved to arming of the trooi^s and equipment 
the frontier. By these means the of the guns went on with eattraordi- 
Emperor calculated that tho effective nary rapidity ; and an onier on the 
fitreiiglh of thearmy, by the Ist June, difterent communes to furnish each 
would be raised to four himdred thou- a cei-tain portion of the clothing of 
sand men, of which one-half might be bfitt'ilion, soon provided them with 
disposable for active oi>erations in the uniforms. Before the 
field ; and by tho 1st 8e])ternbor his June, two hundred and twenty thou* 
sanguine temperament led him to hojw) sand men, almost all veteran soldiers, ‘ 
that he would have five hundred bat- were completely armed, equipped, cloth- 
talions of troops of the line and fifty- ed, and in readiness to take the field ; 
two of the Guards, mustering six hun- an astonishing proof of the patriotic', 
drod thousand combatants, besides spirit of the pt^ople, Und the enthusiastic 
sixty thousand admirable horae. ardour with which, in the last strugglo 

16, *^To provide anus and tho muni- of tlieir country, the old soldiers had 
ments. of war for so prodigious a mul- throw’n themselves into the breach, 
titude out of the e3diausted arsenals, 17. In military arrangements, the 
and with the worn-out finances of the power of the Emperor wtis unfettered, 
empire, was a stil! more difiicult mat- and his genius qnd prodigious acttivity 
ter ; 'but thh aident genius of the Em* ap])eare<l in their highest lustve ; but 

C r, appealing to the generous feel- in civil administi*ati6n ho was entirely 
_ , knd rousing the national spirit of in the hands of F(meh6\and 
the people, was here, too, attended publicans ; and they steadily pursued 
with surprising ■success. The whole one object, which was to provMe a 
workmen in all the manufactories of counterpoiiseto hispowerinthe revivid 
arms in the country were doubled ; of the repubJi<4n spirit of the people, 
twenty thousand nuirtketsa-month were Carnot, entirely engrossed in iheher- 
thus obtained ; but this supply, great eulean task of reorganising the nation* 
as it wat, was far from meeting the al ^ard, left the direeuoa of civil 
leatigenbies the moment. To pro- afiairs entirely to that astute Jacobin ; 
cure additional ^oree of warlilce im- and he. made such skilful use of his un* 
plemehts, bodies of permanent work' bounded power and influ^ce ns head 
mm established in many places, of the^ pofice, that the old regicides and 
ih.tentfttlnn of the corps of workmen Jacobixtti; were everywhere calW up * 
on .of Grille, during the sgain into ac^tiivlfy, and the election for 

' Ihe^d ai^ i^ed the approaching Chamber, of Deputies, 
InW ands^*ved summoned for the Cham|>. de Hai, had 

out soldt^ : the fouaa- iJmost entMy Mien inW thdr 

derieS''TO^'''U^^ ^ • 'v*Wk ' Hb language ;xn this respect' wa^ undis- 

with tib iitmoiEit vigour to guised tn his republicem allies. H 
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tliat roan tljere,” said he, “ shall ai- 
tempt to cmh the Jaeohm ideas, we 
will overtuiu him, at oUce and for 
ever.” Napoleon' knew and deeply re^ 
Bentod this conduct but his precari- 
ous situation compeUed him to die- 
semble, and continue Fduchi^ in power ; 
for he had no hold of the nation, 
apart froA the army, but through tlie 
medium of the Repuhlionna. Such 
was their influence in the present pre- 
carious state of his fortunes, that he 
was obliged by ti decree to call out the 
national guards over the whole king- 
dom : the very thing, of all others, to 
which he was most averse. In tinrth, 
he waa surrounded by a crowd of self- 
ish and unprincipled men, the veiy 
dregs of the Revolution, who were 
actuated by no otlier principle but the 
c6mmon one of turning his pressing 
necessities to the best account for their 
own priwato advautjige. Meanwhile, 
such was the address of the Emperor, 
and tlie chanii of his couveraatlon, 
that he succeeded in detaching many 
of the leading men of talent in Paris, 
'who had formerly taken a prominent 
part against him, from the royaEst 
cause. Among the rest, M. Slsmondi, 
-;the grtot historian, and Jlenjamiu Con- 
stant, the able supporter of constitu- 
tional ft-eodonif who had so recently 
published ». just.sind eloquent declama- 
tion rigainst him, were entirely won 
over to his side; and tlmy were in- 
trusted with the arduous duty of aid- 
ing in the formation of a constitution. 
Ohe of most extraordinary of the 
many eitraordinaiy gifts with which 
this wonderful man woe endowed, was 
the power he possessed of subduing the 
minds of i»fin,and the facultyhe had ao 
' qui^d of da^lii^ penetration the most 
acute, and winning oyer hostile propos* 
sessions the most cdhfinned, by the mere 
magic of his fascinating conversation. 

Ifl. Benjamin Opnatant h^ left a 
, precious account of a conversation 
which Napoleon had with him at this 
period, which beam ev^ imark of 
truth. ** nation/* stei the Empe- 
ror, has , rested twelve itqm 
political agitation ; for a year it h|ui 
reposted from war: that doqhle 
hoa ma^ it now feel ihe ^^ed oi\ 


activity. It now wishes, or thinks it 
wishes, a Thbuno and popular assem- 
blies. It did not always do so: it 
threw itself at my feet when I arrived 
at the government. You must recol- 
lect it was so, for you were in opposi- 
tion, Where was your support, where 
your strength ? Nowhere. I took less 
power tlum they wished to give me. 
At present idl is chahged : we taste 
for constitutions, debates, hmngues, 
has returned. Nevertheless, it is only 
the noisy minority who wish it : be fua- 
sured of that. The people wish only 
for me ; you have seen them pressing 
on my footsteps, descending from their 
mountains to see me. ‘ Nothing was 
wanting but a signal from me to make 
them fall on the Royalists and nobles. 
But I will never be a king of the 
Jacquerie. If it Is possible to goveni 
wdth a constitution, all in good time : 
I desire nothing better ; though it is 
not so easy as some suppose. 1 wished 
the empire of the world ; and to ob- 
hiin it, boundless a^Rhority Wiis neces- 
sary. Possibly to govern France alone, 
a constitution nuiy be pinqiloable. It 
is still a problem ; but I am willing 
to try it. I wislied the empire of the 
world — ^who would not have done so 
in my place ? The world invited me to 
rule : princes and ]^ple vied with 
each othei*, crouching beneath my 
sceptre. (live me your idejis : public 
discussions, free elections, responsible 
ministers, the liberty of the pr^ ; I 
have no objections to them— *1 am ilie 
man of the people ; if they really wish 
for liberty, I will give it them ; I was 
never an oppressor from inclination. 

1 1 had great designs ; fate willed if ' 
otherwise. 1 am no longer a conquer- 
or ; I cannot be so. I have now but 
onb mission, that of restoring France, 
and giving it such institutions ss ere 
fit for it. .But I do not wish to 
awaken false expectations : a long and 
» difficult struggle awaits iw; I have 
heed of the support, of the nation; I 
am willing to give it as muph freedom 
ta it can enjoy without relapring into 
anarchy. I am growing old > I have 
ot 'ire^se ; &e rest of a constitn* 
tioi^ tog meyiiuit me, and stiU mom 
'sonu*' . ' ^ ^ . 
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19^ iThf difiSculties of the 

l)a;8 singularly lessened 


hy tiMe conipwratm jirosperous con- 
dji^a m Wmeh the treasury Was fouhd, 
£^u;i the dunihi^hed espenditure and 
inei^i^ed economy of the Bourhon 
goveniment* Nearly forty millions of 
nanoB {£1 ,€00,000) had been left by 
liouis XVIII. in the treasuiyr, or in the 
balance due by the recoivers-general ; 
and an equal sum fell in Shortly after, 
at stoted periods, from the sale of. na- 
tional woody which they had previously 
made, but for which tho bills were not 
yet all due. It was from these re- 
SQuroes ^hat thefihJt and indispensable 
expitWes of the Imperial government 
were, defrayed, but they were soon ex- 
hausted by the vast purchases for the 
army ; and as the capitalists had no con- 
fidence whatever in the dynasty of Napo- 
leon, it became a veiy difficult matter 
tt> say how the treasury was to be re- 
plenished. As a last resource, the sink- 
ing fund, hitherto invariably re8i>ected, 
wasoffered as a'security to a comi)any of 
bankers, and at Orst refused ; but their 
acceptance was at length i)urchased by 
such exorbitant interest, that the four 
miUioJis of francs to which it amount- 
ed annually, produced only tliirty-oiie 
nj^ious bf francs ; in other words, the 
government bOtrowed at twelve per 
cent ' The bills due by the receivers- 
goneral were discounted at the rate of 
seventeen Und rightecn per cent; and by 
the^e extraordinaiy resources, and fore- 
stalling the otdinary revenue, eighty 
millions of francs (£3,200,000) were 
Vaased in April and May, which kept 
the' treasury afloat till tho battle of 
VTAterloo terminated at once the diffi- 
cultW and the political existence of 
Napbleop, 

\ 20. The task of framing a constitu- 
'tion, in^a country so long habituated to 
of mamxfacture as France 
ti^ea siqce the Revolution, proved 
diffionlt than that of restor*^ 
finances. . T^e commission to 
this duty had Jbeen devolved, 
ioTCP by Behjamln Constant, 
the edd patriots of 
if 69 .- y^ '^ad' Sieved '_tiie'',Revbkir 




which had characterised th*^t dreamy 
period The tot draft of a constitu- 
tion which they submitted to .the Em- 
peror, was, accordingly so democratic, 
that even in his present necessities it 
was at once rejected by him. I will 
never,” said fie, “subscribe to such 
conditions : I have the army on my 
side, and after what it haiT done on 
the 2dth March, it will know how to 
defend France and its Emperor.” De- 
feated in this attempt, the liberal 
party in the commission drew up an- 
other constitution ; and this one* styled 
the “ additional aot,” the work of Con- 
stant and Begnaud St Jean d’Angelj-, 
was little different from the Charter of 
Louis XVIII. Two Chambers, one of 
Peers and one of Commons, were es- 
tablished on nearly tho same footing 
as they had been by the fonner gov- 
ernment. But three particulars in this 
now constitution were very remark- 
able, and demonstrated how much more 
clearly Napoleon saw the exigencies of 
the times, and tho necessity of bul- 
warks to power, Uian ite Bourbons 
had done. 1. The peerage was de- 
clared to be 1i&re<liia.ry — not for life 
only: a pn)visi(m which at once an- 
nounced the intention of reviving a- 
feudal nobility. 2. The punishment 
of confiscation of property, a penalty 
so well known in the dark a^s, abol- 
ished by the Charter, was restored in 
cases of high treason. ,3., The fjuaiiy 
of the Bourbons was for ever pro- 
scribed, and even the power. <rf, recc- 
ing them denied to' the people. It 
was in vain to disguise, that while 
these articles indicated in the stmi|^t 
manner an intention tp| prevent a se- 
cond restoration of the royal family, 
they pointed not less uuequiyocatliy to 
the practical abrogation of Ihe power 
of self-government, and the cqnstiTio- 
tion of a strong monarchy for tjte 
family of the Einpeifdlf ; , apd tbps tho 
publication of tho 

on the 2i5th Aprils OAcltbd tmobimded 
opposition i!| boiih ^0 which 

now divided Ahd Mt 

Empei^r iti 'ibadiitiy ^ support but iji 
the soldito bf tho tony. . , ' , , 

, SL The '.pi®* . 

an ariiclo ivM(ai ;wiw .rnsi^d ^ 
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Cmsmr ^kuTop^enf tHe very existence Let ua not sow the s^eds of discord, 
of which demonstrated how the Em- when the closest union is required' to 
perox's authority had declined from save the country.*’ To the honour of 
the palxny da^ of the empire. It was Carnot, it muet be Mded,, that from 
entitled, On the influence of the that moihent he made no opposition 
mustache oh the reason, and the ne- to a dictatorial power being fur the 
cessity of the sabre in govcniment.” time placed in tho hands of the 
** What,” exclaimed the fearless writer, peror. 

** is glory ? Has a lion, which makes 22. IVhile Napoleon was v^ly striv- 
all the animals of the surrounding ing to blend>into one united whole the 
country tromble, gloiy ? Has a miser- fervent x>assion8 and wounded interests 
able people, which knows not how to of revolutionary France, Caulaihcourt 
govern itself, and is to its neighbours was strenuously endeavouring to open 
an object only of terror and hatred, up a diplomatic intercourse with the 
glory ? If glory is the sole attribute allied powers. In this vital matter 
of men who have done good to their everything depended on the success. or 
race, where is the glory of a conquering failure of the first step ; for if the Allies 
peoiile?” All clfisses, though for dif- had consented to a negotiation of any 
ferent reasons, exclaimed against the kind with the Em^Deror, it would have 
Acfe Additiomieh Some complained been a recognition of his authority and 
that the Initiative to framing laws was, a virtual revocation of the. decree of 
contrary to all the piinciples of a free the 13th March. But all his efTorta 
government, taken from the Chamber were ineffectual : and what is remark- 
bf Deputies ; others, that the rule of able, the , Emperor Alexander, who in 
dubs and popular societies was not 1814 had most warmly espoused his 
re-establishM as in 1793. Tho Hoyal- cause, was now the most decided against 
ists were discontented at the abolition him. We can have no peace,” he said 
of feudal distinctions; tho Democrats, with energy to a secret agent who ap* 
at the Ilestoi^tion of the titles wliich preached him with overtures from the 
had been created during the Emigre ; Emperor Napoleon; ''it is a morhil 
and a still larger number complained duel betwixt us. He hiis broken hi^ 
of It as a cruel deception of the people, word : I am freed from my eng^e- 
that a constitution was promulgated ment. Eurox)e reexuires an example/’ 
by the sole authority of the Emperor, ‘'Europe,” said Metternich, in an offi- 
before* the militaiy and civil electors, cial article from Vienna in the 
convoked from all pailis of the empire ropean Observer^ has dedt^^ war 
for the Champ de Mai, had enjoyed against Buonaparte. France can* and 
ah ojiportunity of considering it. So ought to prove to Europe, that it 
vehement djd, the clamour become, knows its dignity sufficiently not to 
especially among the BepubUcans, that submit to the domination of one man. 
Caamot, who felt himself compromised The French nation is powerful add 
with his jC)arty by the Acte ASMonnd, free : its power and freedom jure ess.en- 
wrote to the Emperor, strongly repre- tial’to the equilibrium of Europe, 
sentlhg ’that dissatisfaction was uni- France 1ms but to deliver itself from 
Versal, civil war oh the point of break- its oppressor, and return tp the prin- 
ing out ; an^ it indispensable ciples on which the social r Mer I'o , 
to publish a decree, forthwith author- poses, to be at peace with Europe.” 
islhi^ the Chambers to modify the con- The spirit of Qernmny was hourly 
siilutiOn in the next session, and to more and more exalted by those de- 
shbmit tho mOdffleation tp the primary clarations ; already the ex^citenient 
aeseihblies of thh people.' Bht Kapb- as vridespread, the enthusiasm ^ uni- 
leon j^eplied, ^th; you, Ctoot, I vers^, as uihen the alhed 
havp no heed ot dis^iaieJ you arc 4 ; appthached' the Bhhie. Thus ^ 
strpv^-headed man, mth sOgaclouS; In- te^ts of Caulaincouk to op^ a. 
teller. Let us Franep, upd | tu^on, all. the deck^tions ^ 

after that we will arrange everything^ | that hea^i^ed now only to Betfie TOi 
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in peace, proved udeffecttia^L Hia in- 
eiwsetity was uikifferaaily known; the 
neoeai^tiea of hia situation tinive^ly 
ei^tediated. J^apoleon, <on the 1st 
A]^lf^ addressed a clrculair to all the 
sovereigns, oomznencii^ in the usual 
atjrle from one sovereign to another, 

** Sir,' my brother,” and cmioluding' 
with the strongest protestations o£ his 
desire to eommencc a newstrife in the 
arena of peace.* But all his efforts 
were inefS^ial : none of M. Oaulain- 
ceurt's couriers could reach their des- 
tined point ; one was stopped at Kebi, 
anoth^ at Mayence, and a third near 
Turin. At the same time Caulaincourt 
was ^Infotmedj in a confidential com- 
munication with Baron Vincent, that 
it was no longer possible to make the 
allied sovereigns swerve from their de- 
termination; or sepui-ato them from 
each other. 

23. Murat was the first who raised j 
the standard of wiir. Anxious t<^ de- j 
prive Napoleon of such an ally, and 
proveiit the distraction of its forces by 
an Italian war, when it was necessary 
to combine every effort for the over- 
throw of Napoleon, Austria had offered j 


** Tho true nature of the events which have 
taken place, must now he fully known to 
yoUr Majesty. They were tlie result of an 
in^esistjolo power— the work of the unani- 
mous wish of A great nation, which knows- 
its duties and its rights. Tho dynasty which 
force had Imposed upon tho connti’y was not 
suited to It'j tho Bourbons wore neither as- 
sociated with its sentiments nor its habits, 
Pianoe required to aepawito from tliem. 
Prance has recalled a liberator ; the induce- 
ment which had led mo to tho groalost of 
saorifiees no longer existed. I roburued; 
aud firom the moment when I huidcd on the 
shorn, the love of my people luu> homo me 
-to Ihe capihil. Tho first wish of my heaili 
is to repay ISO much aflhctiou by an honotir- 
; my sweetest, hope -is to 
ivhder fhe re-cstablishmeat of tho Imperial 
tntena a guarantee for the peace of Europe, 
of gfoiy has succosstvely adomed 
stsndards of >dl nations ; tho vicissitudes 
afdkts haVo sufficiently often made great ro- 

S iesfoltow.thp mofitgioriona success A 
ter areiiala now opened to aovorcigns ; I 
hS- ttfo 'first to deacoud into it After 
haV!i|k«4»hfbitod to the world tho sjicctaclo 
<xf R bo now sweeter 

to liefiowomi no other rivaliy Init 

that ^ IKs of peace— no other 

sttife but that Of the foUdty of uadmis.”— 

m Siiwjsft*, Apiii 1, 

Ifiifij nnd Oammun, i. 


to guarantee to him the -disputed 
marches, and procure for him the re- 
cognition of all the Sovereigns at Vi- 
enna of his right to the throne of 
Naples, if he would declare for tho 
Allies. But at that very moment the 
bmve but infatuated king, transported 
by the intelHgeuco of the auccesa of 
Napoleon in France, ami deeming the 
time had arrived when he might strike 
with effect for the independence of 
Italy and the throne of that beautiful 
peninsula, suddenly commenced hosti- 
lities. ’ On the 31st March he crossed 
the Po, and published from Rimini a 
souoi’t>us proclamation, in which ho 
called on the Italians to unite with 
him in asserting their indei)en<lenco. 
“ Tho moment,” said he, “ is arrived, 
when gr* at destinies are about to be 
nccomplii^lic l : Providence at length 
has called us to become an independent 
]woplc. From the summit of the Alps 
to tho extremity of Sicily, 'one cry is 
heard — the independence of Italy.” 
But although those sentiments found 
a rf;sp<jnsive echo in the general breast, 
yet the event soon proved on what a 
sandy foundation all p^»jects for Italian 
independence were rested, which wore 
based on the militinry operations of tho 
Italian people. 

24. Although the King. of Naples 
was at tho Leiul of a well-disciiilined, 
splendidly equipped,, and beautifully- 
dressed army of fifty thousand men, 
of whom thirty thousand advanced to 
the Po, the remainder being left in re- 
serve in his own dominions, yet was 
his ovci’throw so easily efibeted that it 
could hardly be called a war. The 
NeapoliUm troops, in the first instance, 
gained n slight success ; but the Aus- 
trian generals, Bellogardcs Bianchl, and 
Frimont, quickly united their forced 
and attack^ Murat at Tolentind The 
Neapolitans fled like a fiock of sheep' 
at the first fire. A second engo^^fiseut 
oompletcid their routj and dlypewiccttUe 
fugitives through the Bbrnan. States; 
from whence, in the utmost terror,, thfey 
regained their otrii frauto. Mnmt 
himself, wholly deserts by; hiS trixips* 
was glsd tp e^nbark at Naifies fpr.Tou^ 
Ion, which he t^ached in safety f v^ile 
his quobu, Catblikie, escaped oti ^terd 
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aa EngliBh merchant vessel, and was 
conveyed to Austria. Thus fell the 
throne of the Buonaparte family in 
Kax>Ic8; and thus was acoomplmed 
the prophecy of Jlapolcon, ^ho, when 
he heard of his commencing hostilities, 
said that his hrotherdn-law would ruin 
himself by taking up arms in 1815, as 
in 1814 he, had ruined Mm by failing 
to do BO. Nothing now remained to 
prevent the Sicilian family f i*om resum* 
ing their ancient throne of Naples, 
wMeh they accordingly immediately 
did, ' and were recognised by all Eu- 
rope. 

25. While iliese important events 
were in progress in Europe, the mon* 
arch whose full had occasioned them all, 
and around whom this terrible confla- 
gration was breaking forth, was living 
in seclusion, but ytit not fra’gotten, at 
Ghent. Louis XVlII. niJU7itaine(l u) 
that ancient city the state of a sove- 
reign ; M. Blacsus, General Clarke, and 
Chateaubriand had followed him in his 
exile, and kept up diplomatic communi- 
cations wiUi foreign courts, the am* 
bufcsadors of all of whom still, in hk 
exile, waited on the dethroned monarch. 
Ambition and intrigue were not want- 
ing ; Ghent had its saloons and cote- 
ries as well as either Paris or Vienna. 
But what contributed most of all to 
give the court there coiisideration in 
the eyes of Europe, was the nomina- 
tion of M. Lally Tolleudal and Viscount 
Chatcaubi'iand to the olJiccs of minis- 
ters of state ; and the powerful de- 
clamations which they soon began to 
launch out against the usurper of the 
French throne. The Duke of Welling- 
ton visited the king in his seclusion, 
and he bad the satisfaction of hearing 
from the Duke the assurance, that ‘*he 
regarded the restoration of the Bour- 
bons as essential to the ^uilibrium of 
Eurt^pe.** Clarke furnished valuable 
information in regard to the situation 
and strength of the French arzny when 
ha le& the mkistry of war at Paris ; 
tfrhile Oiiateaubriand) in the Mowieur 
which appei^ dailyi 
hated the pruejamtions i^na state 
p^peal^ of, Napoleon, ,^blished in the 
Mav^ur at Peris, with such ability, 
liad Mveijghefl with impassion^ 


eloquence against his government, that 
he contributed in a powerful manner 
to uphold the spirit of the European 
alliance. Fouch4, whp had never put 
trust in the restored fortunes of Na- 
poleon, was not long of renewing his 
intrigues at the probable theatre of 
future power. Before the royal exiles 
had been long at Ghent, Madame de 
Vitrolles, wife of the nobleman who 
had made so narrow an escape from 
the Imj^eiial wrath at Troyes, arrived, 
bearing a holograph note of the Count 
d’ Artois, in which he expressed eter- 
nal gratitude to the able minister who 
had saved M. de Vitrolles. Fouchd 
went no farther at present : the cour- 
ticra wore charmed to find an ally inso 
powerful a man, and a minister of Na» 
poleon ; and all the influence of Cha- 
teaui:>riaiid could not prevent the arch- 
traiitjr from being looked upon by the 
needy crowd, sighing for the Tuileries, 
as the firmest supporter of the mon- 
archy. The only difficulty was to 
make Louis XV III. overcome his re- 
pugnance to the }’egicide author of the 
mUraiJlatfe'i at Lyons. 

20. La Vend 4c had in the fu'st in^ 
atanc<i disappointed the expectations of 
the Duke de Bourbon and the French 
Royalists ; but the course of events in 
that i)rovinco proved m the end emin- 
ently serviceable to the restoraiian of 
the monarchy. The Duke do Boun* 
bon, who had first been sent there, was 
personally unknown to the Vendeans ; 
his name had never figured in their 
heart-stiiTiiig annals, and thus he fail- 
ed to rouse them to exertion. But in 
tlie beginning of May, when the Maiqius 
Louis do Laroche jaquclein made his ap- 
pearance on their coast, the gloiious 
name at once produced a general in- 
surrection among them ; and on ani- 
mated proclamation from him drew 
thousands to> the royal standard. M. 
de Bussannet was soon at the head of 
foiir thousand armed peasants In tbe 
Bocage ; M. d'Autichamp raised a still 
larger number ; M. de Sapineau ms in- 
truated.with the command of a thiinJ, 
five thottsand strong and Auguste de 
Larochejaquelefn led fourth. The 
{a*esm^e of twenty thousimd armed 
men fn ^e thickets of La Veiim 
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occasioned no email uneasinose to the 
Empeppor ; ,un<i Re despatched Generals 
Lamsrqne n^dTrjikyoty to command a 
fonpdable el twenty thousand 
^n|t>r their subjugation^ while Fouch^ 
Op^ed in secret a negotiation with 
their, dhiefs. The asttite minister, fore- 
seeing a second restoration, and having 
already commenced measvu^s to secure 
Ids ascendancy in the event of it, des- 
patched two able emissaries — de 
HaJartic and de la Berandit^o— with 
insi^ctions, by the most conclusive of 
all arguments, to put an end to the 
civil war. “*Why,” said he, ** should 
the Vendeans go to war? Erench 
blood will soon flow in sufficient streams 
without theirs being mingled with it. 
Let them wait a month or two, and all 
will be over* Above all, let not the 
English interfere in the business ; for 
they come only to profit by our divi- 
sions. Conclude an armistice till the 
inevitable restoration. La Veudde is 
but an incident in the great Kui'opean 
war about to break out in the plains 
of Belgium. The contest between the 
Blues and the Whites is henceforth 
without an object.^* By these means, 
which were entirely in accoidance with 
b;» whole policy throughout the Hun- 
dred Days, Fouche hoped to have the 
merit, in eyes of Napoleon, of ter- 
minating the contest in La Vendee; in 
' those o| the Bourbons, of detaching 
' twenty thousand men from his stand- 
ard at the most critical period of his 
fortunes ; and of the nation, of closing 
the, frightful gulf of civil war. Fouchd, 
at the same time, sent a confidential 
agent, M. Gaillard, to Ghent, who on- 
tSwd ;int<) negotiations with the royal 
family; and M. de Leon to Vienna, 
bearing holograph notes to Mettcmich 
fmd; T&eyrand, the latter the French 
in that oapibd. In these 
letters, he not only entered into corre- 
^^adence with the allied powers, but 
<m^ed the subject, in the event of 
of Louis proving jines- 
the Duke of Or* 
reinstating 

the^liio^^ of -KAiKgeon ir the person 


able result was much aided by the 
divisions, which prevailed among the 
Vendean chiefs th^selves. Louis de 
Lasrochejivquelein aspired to the su- 
preme command ; and his great nam^ 
and family infiuence, as well as the sup- 
port of the EnglMx government, with 
which he was in close communication, 
fully entitled him to the honbur. But 
his pretensions were contested by the 
other chiefs, particularly d’Autichamp 
and Suzannet ; not from any distrust 
of hie qualifications for the lead, but 
from a secret and not unnatural jealousy 
of external influence, and, above all, of 
British co-operation. Thus there was 
uo cordial union among them, and this 
appeared in the very cutset of opera- 
tions; for Larochejaquelein, buoyant 
with courage, and ardent to enrol his 
name in the records of Vendean fame, 
was desirous at once, to commence hos- 
tilities ; while the other chiefs were 
inclined to follow Fonch^’s culvice, and 
wait, at least, till the war broke out 
on the frontier, before they declared 
themselves. Larochejaquelein,, how- 
ever, vrho deemed his honour i^gbd 
to follow out his engagements with the 
British government, and whoso heroic 
spirit could brook no delay, took up 
arms, and moved to the sea-coast, to 
cover the disembarkation of military 
stores and equipments which had com- 
menced from the British vessels. He 
was followed by Lamairque at the head 
of eight thousand men,, and several in- 
considerable actions took place, in 
which the Vendeaiis , display^ thep 
accustomed valoiir, and reached, in 
safety Croix de Vie on the shore, where 
the English vessels were lying, and the 
disembarkation was continu^^ under 
their protection. 

28. But there the effstot of F6nch6*# 
ambiguous counsels appeared : d'Auti* 
champ, Susannet, and Saj^eaii, 
mined not to enter Into communication 
with the British, vrithdrav with thrir 
divirions aod ^banded their men. 
Thus Larochc^n^^emy w^ his divi^ 
sion, five thousfufd strcoig, left 
alonskto withstand eight thousa^^ vete- 
ran soldiem^ ^ who .phessod hupon^ him. 
Yet with this haiwlfuhdf riii^;he wsh 
not idiacoiaJ^ed,.^ '.fcaiis ^ 
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BTtrelling with indiguatiou at the deeeT- 
tion o£ his couni^^eii, and with the 
glorious recollectionsof hisraoe, zaai^h* 
ed to meet the enemy. He sought 
only what he s6on found-^ glorious 
death. The Vendeans fotight with 
their accustomed gsJikntty ; hut the 
loss of their chief spread a hital dis- 
couragement among their ranks : the 
iMiarquis de LarOchejaquelein, impel- 
led by a generous ardour, spurred his 
charger out of the line,* reached an emi- 
nence close to the enemy's troops to 
reconnoitre a body of men which he 
saw approaching, belonging to the 
troops of the Marais, fell mortally 
wounded, breathed a short prayer for 
his king and country, and expired^ | 
Auguste de Larochejaqueloin soun after ! 
was severely wounded ; and the Yen- 1 
deans, despairing of the combat after I 
the loss of their chiefs, gave way and 
dispersed. This action terminated 
the war in La 'Vendee, as the other 
leaders had all gone into Fouchg's plan 
of, awaiting the issue of events. But 
the heroic^ li(»uis de Larochejaquelein | 
did not lu vain : his firmness re- i 
tainesd at a critical^ time twenty thou- ! 
sand veteran French in the western 
provinces, when tho cfunpaign was just 
beginning in Flanders ; and who can 
say what effect they might have had if 
thrown into the scale when tho beam 
quivered on ihe field of Waterloo ? 

29. Meanwhile Hapoleon was engag- 
ed with fhe meeting of the deputies at I 
Paris, and the pre^ration of the great ' 
fdte of the Cliainp de Mai, on a scale 
of magnificence which might at once 
captivate the people of the capital, and 
recall to the republican party the po- 
pular demontti^ationeof the Revolution. 
On the 30th April a decree was pa^ed, 
convoking 4he electoral colleges for the 
nomination of deputies to the Chamber 
of Represenia^es, and ordaining tliat I 
the deputies named should repair to I 
Paris, to be present 'at the assembly | 
of the Champ de Mai, and to form; 
the Chamber, to whit^, the Acte 
Umnd‘ should be submitted. The eleo- 
lion M -' deputied was evm:jnK7hm*8 a' 
v£un . fonmd%, and ^ did hot the 
nm 41 eM« indication of the zeal state of 
Ihe public , mibd. In meet of the de^ 


partments not a tenth part of the quali- 
fied persons came forsrardto the vote'; 
in some, particularly thorie of Bouches 
du Rhone and La VeUdfe; the deputies 
were appointed by five electors ; m 
twenty^nine no election whatever took 
place. The respectable citizens every- 
where kept aloof from contesti^ con- 
ducted under the auspices of Fouch5, 
Carnot, and the violent republicans ; 
♦the men of property deemed it unne- 
cessary to mix themselves up with an 
ephemeral legislature, or to make any 
effort for a cause which would soon be 
determined by the bayonets of the 
I Allies. Thus the elections fell into the 
I bands, as in the commencement of the 
j Revolution, of a mere knot of noisy 
I orators, ignorant declaimers; and sal- 
aried agents of administration ; and a 
legislature was returned, in* which the 
great majority was composed of needy 
unprincipled a<l venturers, base worn- 
out hacks of the police, and furious 
Jacobins, whose presumption, as usuld, 
was equaled ojfiy by their ignorance. 
Nothing could bo expected but rash- 
ness and imbecility from such a legis- 
lature, and yet it was to be called to 
duties requiting above all others tho 
soundest judgment, the purest patriot- 
ism, the most exalted courage. 

80. Aware, however, how strongly 
the French are influenced by theatric 
representations, no pains were spared 
by the Emperor to render the appro^h- 
ing ceremony in the Champ de Mai its 
imposing as ijossible. For above a 
I month, workmen had been engaged in 
! preparing for it ; the most glowing de- 
scriptions of • its probable magnificence 
had been frequently given in the public 
journals, and the preparations were on 
a scale which recalled the famous as- 
sembly on the same spot on the 14ih 
July 1790, [ante, Chap. vi. § 46}. A 
cardinal, '/two archbishops, and several 
bishops, presided ovfer the religious 
jteurt of the ccaremonyr the Emperor 
I appeared, surrounded by his chamber- 
I lains, his pages^ and all the pomp of 
I the empire : the marshals, the generals^ 
f the gr^ officers of si^te, Wei'S* thwS, 

S attended by brilliomt staffs and retiiru^ 

; andud the circumstance of and 

, dvfl^endour; four thousand elMM 
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chosen by the electoral colleges through- rights, and the honour of t!xe French 
out > Fran<^ , were aBsembled, depute- people. Frenchmen I in traTersmgamid 
tiona from (ill the regiments around the public joy the different provinces 
Paris attended, and. th^ presence of of the empire to arrive in my capital, 
th^r^ thousand national ^ards of the> I trusted 1 could reckon on a long 
n^t^polis added to the imposing as- peace ; nations are boimd by treato 
pact of the ceremony- The day was concluded by their governments, what- 
fiae : above two hundred thousand ever they may be. My whole thoughts 
spectators crowded round the benches, were then turned to the ^means of 
arranged in the form of an amphi- founding our liberty on a constitution 
theatre^ where the persons appointed resting on the wishes and interests oi 
tO; take part in the ceremony were the people. , 'Therefore it is that I have 
stationed; and the commencement of convoked the assemly of the Champ de 
the votes of the electors in their pri- Mai. I soon learned, however, that 
mary assemblies, when announced, the princes who resist all popular 
showed that the Acte Addiiionnel was rights, and disregard the wishes and 
approved by an immense majority interests of so many nations, were re- 
el the electors ; the numbers being solved on war. They intend to en- 
fifteen hundred thousand to hv-c tliou- large the kingdom of Low Coun- 
sand.^ It is a striking proof of the tries, by giving it for a barrier all pur 
vanity of all such references to the po- frontier places in the north, and to re- 
pular voice, that of the immense num- concile all their differences by sharing 
her of votes which appeared in the ma- among them Lorraine and Alsace. We 
jority, certainly not one in a thousand paust prepare for war ! Frenchmen 1 
fcffew what they were voting about ; you arc about to return into your de- 
andnot one in ten thousand, if they partments. Tell your fellow-citizens 
had, Would, in alt probability, have ap- tliat the circumstances are perilous ; 
proved of the new constitution. but that with the aid pf linion, energy, 

31. Napoleon addressed the electors and perseverance, we shall emei^e vlc- 
in these words : Gentlemen, and de- torious out of this struggle of a great 
puties of the army and navy in the people against its oppressam ; that fji- 
Champ de Mai — Emperor, consul, sol- turo generations wiU severejy scrutin- 
dier, X owe everything to the people, ise our conduct'; that a nation has lost 
In prosperity, in adversity, in the field all when it has lost its independence, 
of batUe, in coimcil, on the throne, in Tell them that the stranger kings 
exile, France has been the only .object whom I have placed on their thrones, 
of my thoughts and actions. Like the or who owe to me the preservation of 
King of Athens, I have sacrificed my- their crowns, and who, in the days of 
self for the people, in the hope of see- ray x^rosperity, have courted my aili- 
Ing the promise realised, of thereby ance and that of the French people, 
securing to France its natural frontiers, now direct all their strokes agjuiOst my 
its honoum, its rights. Indigmition at person. Pidl not know it is against our 
bdholding those eacred rights, the country they are aimed, l|Would sacri- 
ffttit,.<^ twenty-five years of victory, fice myself to their haired*. But my 
disregarded or lost — ^the cry of wither- wishes, my rights, are those of the 
ed honour, the wishes of the nation, people ; my prosperity, my honour, 
have brought me back to the throne my glo^, can be no other than 
which ia desr to me, because it is the prosperity, ihe honour, and the glory of 
palladium of ipbe independence, thei France.*' At the conclusion th^ 

itm 

i ' MiDffDittbnenta . LS8S 35Sr 4207 the Gospels to pbs^arvethe fepnstatn- 

.520 rion, whl<^^. i^edlately taken by 
‘ / * / ., 25^^ the ofilcem .df state, mamhids, deputies, 

. X, .*862' 
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$2. Bui in themjcbt of all thus eecm- have done in a few mouths fluving my 
ing unauitUity and enthusiasm, opinion absence, years will be re^nlried to un- 
at Paris was extremely divicled ; a fQ^ do ” ‘ 

midable opj^ition aga^t the Empe- 38. The spirit of the Ohamber of 
ror was organist in ihO bosom; of the Peers named by the Emperoir was ^vbfitn- 
Cl^nber of Deputies, and Some of his dantly pliant ; but that of the Depn* 
principal mirnsters were engaged in ties, daily more refractory, soon W 
such secret oorrespondenqe with his came so hostile, that the Emperor, to 
enemies, that he was on the point of avoid the pain of witnessing its absur^ 
sending them to the , scaffold. From dities, was glad of an excuse for setting 
the very outset of their sittings, the out for the army. A proposition to de- 
hostility of the Chamber of Deputies dare him the saviour of the country,” 
to. the Emperor was unequivocally was almost unanimously rejected ; in 
otiuced, and mutual ill-humour ap- the midst of the most pressing external 
peared on both aides; When the choice dangers, their attention was exclusively 
of M. Danjuinais, the old Girondist, to occupied with the means of propagating 
be president, was announced to the liberal 'principles, and lUndering more 
Emperor, instead of his brother Lucien, popular the constitution. The Acte 
whom he had designed for that dignity, diUonnelf so recently sworn ^to with 
his first impulse was to refuse to con- such solemnity, was already ridiculed 
firm the appointment, and ho coldly as an unwoithy compromise, which 
answered, I will return my answer would not for a moment bear the lights 
by one of my chamberlains.’* When of the age. Everything showed tliat 
this expression was repeated, it raised the Chambers contemplated the speedy 
a perfect storm in the dhambers. To seizure of the supreme power. * The 
return an answer by a Chamberlain answer of Napoleon to their address on 
was a direct insult, it was said, to the the eve of his departure evinced the 
national representatives. The Empe- disquietude which filled his mind, and 
tor was obliged to submit, and all the contained the words of true patriotic 
iufiuence of the court failed in the ap- wisdom. “ This night,” said he, " I 
poiutment of the Vice-presideni^ ; M. shall set out for the army ; the move* 
Flauguergues, Dupont de I’Eure, La- ments of the enemy’s corps render my 
fayotte, and Grenier, all known for presence indispensable. During my ab- 
thehr extreme popular principles, were sence I shall learn with pleasure that 
elected^ Napol^n Opened the Cham- a committee of the Chamber is medi- 
ber of Deputies, in person ; his speech, tating on the constitution- The con- 
though abundshtly liberal, was coldly stiiutionisourrallying-point; itediould 
received, ji great re^ewof the forty* be the pole-star in moments, of storm, 
eight battalions of the national gua^ Every political discussion which should 
was stm moro unsatisfactory ; hardly tend, directly or indirectly, to diminish 
any cries of Fim I'Awerevr were heard i^e confidence which we feel in our in • 
from the ranks, and It was followed by stitutions, would be a misfortune for 
a procession of the/Sfd^r^ of the sub* the state : we should fii^ ourselves in 
urbs, so hidebuB and disorderly, that the midst of shoals, witl^out rudder or 
it recalled the worst days of the Hevolu* compass. The crisis in which we are 
tiom and excited ho small apprehen* engaged is a terrible onO': let us not 
slbzis in i^e minds of those around the imitate the Greeks of the Lower Em- 
^EmpeM. Everything announced that pire, whp, pressed on all sides by bai'ba* 
of Jai^rs, and rians, rendered themselves the laugh- 

r^^ ing-stook of posterity, by- occupying ; 

bek, and with it the asoendancy Of, themselves wii^ abstract discussions 
•S'^binsi , mastacru, and iiBvqlutibn in at the moment that the batterjng^rant 
the meti^pelis. Nsipolecm was So die* was thundering at their gates.? ' 
concerted with the democrat 4pirit 3A To direct public affinis during his^ 

whieh;had risen Up hui absence, thki absence, the Iknpi^r api^inted a pro- 
be What thesd Bourbons visional government, oonsistii^ of four* 
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tejEixi per$ons-^viz., Ins brothers J oaepb, they believe that you will r^peot their 
u^hq was i£l0 prosid^nt^ luid Lucien ; tiis lib^ies. If you destroy Fouch^; whom 
dght miuisters, Oamhlsc^rbs, Davoust^ they re^rd as one of their most power^ 
Qmlaiucourt, Fouchd, Carnot, Oaudin, ful guar^te^, ,to-morrow'yo^ will uo 
HoUi^re, aud Deeres ; with Regnaud longer Jmve a ^ powen'* The 

Si JTean d'Atigely,Boulay de la Meurbhe, Council agreed with Carnot i the idea 
Oesermout, and Merlin, who were ad* of a militsiTy execution was abandoned; 
* mitted into the Council, though not and Fouchd was not a mam to let any 
holding office, on account of their tal- le^l evidence of his secret -treasons 
ehts for public speaking, and the oonsi- exist — so that the affair bleiHv over.' l^a- 
deration they enjoyed with the popiilar poleon^s suspicions, however, were not 
party, so powerful in the representative allayed, although he could not convict 
Chamber. In truth, however, Carnot his minister in legal form, arid his last 
arid FouchC were the only persons in words to him before leaving Paris were 
this large number who were really in these: “ Like all persons who are ready 
oomnmnication with influential parties to die, we have nothing to conceal from 
in the state ; so that the power was each other : if I fall, the patriots fall 
substantially in their hands. And with me ; you will play your gamoHll 
though both old regicides and republi- if you betray me. With me, all you 
cans, they were very far indeed from Revolutionists will perish under the 
bqing united now in rcgaid to the Bourbons; I am your last dictator: 
course which should be pursued, and reflect on that,’* It is a striding proof 
both had a cordial hatred and utter of the ascendancy which guilt acquinea 
distrust of each other. Fouch6 regard- in revolutions, that this arch-intriguer, 
ed Oajuot as an obstinate old mule, who, white directing the ministry of 
ivho would any day sacrifice himself the interior under Napoleon, waa on 
and his party to the maintenance of a the one hand secretly corresponding, 
principle : Carnot, with more justice, by means of his agents, mth Metlqr- 
looked on FoiichC* as a stipple villain, nich and the Allies, and on the othhr 
who had never any principle at aU, but with d’Autichamp and thd Vendeans, 
was at all times ready to elevate himself and who was at the same' time rousirig 
on the shoulders of whatever party into fearful .activity the old Jacobin 
appeared likely to gain the ascendant, party over all France, i^ough kriown 
ITrt was his influence such that Napo- to be a traitor by all parties, could not 
Icon, though well aware of his treach- be dispensed wi&, by any. 
ery, did not venture to dismiss him ^fl. Napoleon’s plan of the Cairipai^ 
from the ministry. Shortly before his was in a great zri^uVe b^d on/fhd 
depi^ure, a secret despatch from Met- fortification of Fanja^ ^hi^l^ the in- 
temich to the minister of police came defatigable efibxts ojf Geaefim rtdxo and 
to the knowledge of the Emperor ; and the engineers; had,t:^ this t^ne aq^uired 
the messenger who conveyed it, in his a considerable degree of bonslrtency. 
terror, revved vaiioua important de- No one knew better than the ErnwrOr 
tails of the correspondence. the value of suc^ central fort^catioriii ; 

81?. Napoleon was no sooner informed he felt that it, W majrily , owing to 
of it, than he ordered Fouche to be theirwantihat^ his efforts 1^4 
sentior, ojpeDoly dhaiged him before the abortive in ths preerfiug ITudhr 
^ubdl with being a traitor, and de- Haxo's able dirertion, the Wh^^hhi^ 
||hred he would liavo him shot next to the north of Farii^ from Mbntriiarjhri 
imortlbalff* ' Brit Camot calmly replied, to Ghaumont, were st^n^^hed with 

Ydu nave it in your power to shoot redoubts ; ^an4 t>^,Ouroq fin- 
but to-morrow, at the hour ished, so as ^ th^ pl^ between 
annihilated." liaYffi^tearid^Ei^^c^an^the^f^^ 
cried' K^bleon. *^Y6e, town'w^T6h[%^j^l^''4i»;l^^ 

for disabling. Thapseri hf thoBbvo^ the of 

luticmubily f theiffiostaevatedi^ 
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ereeteda^eri^afintjrenqhmentajWluch could be brought together. Eveiy- 
extended as aa the Seine at CUchy ; thjng depended on the • grand army 
and the, space' at the other extre'tnity, under the immediate command of Na- 
between Vincennes and Charenton, was poleoii.^ 

also foitySied ^rtth r^oubts. These 38. Wellington on his side had pro- 
worjiswere nearly completed, andarmed foundly meditated pn the plan of the 
with seven' hundred pieces of cannon; approaching campoigh, which, in com-: 
they i-end^red Paris almost impreg- mdn with all the allied, generals, he 
nable, even to the gresitest force, on conceived would be one of invasion on 
the whole northern semicircle. But on their pari Af^r much rejection, he 
the soutti it was still undefended, and had resolved to enter France on the 
there, accor^ngly, it was subsequently side of Claudel's, between the Marne 
approached bythe English and IVussian and .the Oise; but in order to conceal 
armies, Uyons also was strongly forth this design from the enemy, he sug- 
• had wRb held intrenchments, mounting gested that the Ausiriiins and Russians 
three hunch^ed ami fifty guns. Relying should invade, in the first instance, by 
on.the strength of these two impoitant Befort and Huningen, in order to at- 
points to retard any decisive success on tract the enemy’s principal forces to 
the part of the AUiea, Napoleon resolved that quarter ; and, on soon as this was 
to act with the main body of his forces, done, the British and Prussians united 
Tvhich amounted to a hundred and were to march direct upon Paris from 
thirty thousand mcO; ^ith three hun- Mens and Namur. He had eighty thou- 
dred imd fifty pieces of canpon, on the sand effective men under his orders ; 
offensive ia Flanders, near the fiontiers Blucher a hundred and ten thousand : 
of which that formidable force was al- but of the large host clustered round 
ready collected between the Meuse and the British sbindards, a considerable 
the Sombre. • pait were raw Belgian and Hanoverian 

;87. Other leaser armies were stationed levies, upon whom little reliance could 
at other points on the frontier, witli be placed ; and for the actual shock of 
instructionB to retire if outnumbered, war, Wellington could only depend on 
and retard the enemy as much as pos- the British and King’s German Legion, 
sitle. Suchet commanded two divi- notmore than forty-six tUousandstrong, 
slops, numbering ttifenty^two thousand and the old Hanoverians and Bnins^ 
combat^ts, on the frontiers of Savoy ; wickera, about ten thousand more. The 
a smill corps of , observation of ten British army was far from being equal, 
thousand was* placed at Befort, under in composition or discipline, to tliat 
In^durbe^- while Rapp, with throe di- which crossed the Pyrenees — a large 
vision^ amoimting to seventeen thou- part of wliich was absent in Capada; 
sand, w^ Atlwd at Alsace, ^vith his and their place w as supplied by a num- 
headquairt^' aif Strasburg. Twenty ber of second battalions, and troops 
thousand^en were detained in distant which lutd never seen serrico or acted 
and nec^fiMMy inactivity on the fron- together. But several of Ao mostdis- 
tiem of LaYendfie and Brittany; while tinguished Peninsular regiments were 
small diyUifUS ww at Mameil^^^ there; the foot and horse Guards ap- 
louse,^ apid Bordeapj^ to overavre the peared in splendid ariny ; twelve thou- 
^yailste^ , ^ , these^ cities. In all, . not sand noble cavalry, of whom eight thou 
more hmidi^ thousand men sand were British, seemed confident 

Wte ,W?fay®d in lesser corps against the world in arms; a, hundred 

to, roBisi pot 'Jess than four . hundred and eighty guns, admirably equipped, 
thoii^d enemies, proparihg ' to in- were in the field; Ficton, Hill, Clinton, 
,op ; the .south ,aud east ; Kempt, Pack, and many of his old pom* 
but th^y wete mo^ly regarded os the rades, . surrounded Wdlin^n *: the 
nucleus pi so npiahy orinies, numbfers. s^rit of the army was at the highest 
ing ibimes the pi^pt amovq^ ^mt,iind the troops possessed that con-- 

of , opinVliwitB, which , might he Id^ee in themselves and.theh* 
seihbleid the, disi^t alli^ hosip , gee .Appendix, B, Ch^. xcni. ^ ^ 
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wHchkiJhe most important element Frenchman;' and their anniori were 
toward military sucoess. Blucher^e under the command of two ^S'erent 
airmy wae of a lees heterogeneous daar- generals^ and formed of nations divided 
luster; h!a troops^ ahnoet all vetonms of nett less by their sentiments than their 
<ke nation, and inspired with thestrong' interests.** 

est hatred sgaimt the French, were 40. Soult was, on the Sd June, ap- 
Med with' a weh*founded confidence pointed major-general of the army, and 
in themselyos and their gallant com- he immediately took th^ command, 
Zander : and having s^ted together in and issued a proclamation,* which 
two previous campaigns, they had ac- strangely contrasted witli that which, 
<juired that most va^ble quality in not three months before, he had thun- 
soldiers^a thorough knowledge of dered forih as minister-at-war to the 
their duties, and a firm reliance, found- Bourbons. H left no further doubt 
ed on experience, on each other, that he had played false to the former 

Sfi. Napoleon’s plan .of operations government when he held the office 
was suggested by the necessities of his of minister^t-war, and had purposelj^ 
situation, and the vast advantages placed in the Emperor's way the regi- 
likely to be gained by a dixjisive success menis most likely to revolt, Napo- 
in the outset. He determined to col- lepn left Paris at one o'clock in the 
lect all his forces into one mass, and, morning of the 12th, bi*eakfastod at 
boldly iuterpoging between the British Soissona, slept at Laon, and arrivcid at 
and Prussian armies, sef^arate them Avesnes on the 13th. He there found 
from each other, and strike with the his army all concentrate between the 
utmost v%our, first on the right hand Sambre and Philippeville, and the re- 
and then on the left. It warfthus that, turns on the evening of the 14tli gave 
with a force not ^xt^eeding sixty thou- a hundred and twenty-twp thousand 
sand men, he had so long kept at bay four hundred men preiadflit, under 
the united, armies of Bluchcr and arms.+ It was divided into five corps 
Bchwartsenberg, two hundred thou- d’arm6e under d’Brlon,Roille,Vandam- 
sand strong, on tho plains of Cham* mo, Gerard, and Lobau, ^th four 
}>agne : and what might not be expect- coi-ps of reserve cavalry under Pujol, 
ed, when he had a hundred and thiity Rxeelmans, Kellerman, mid Milhaud, 
tho\V9ancl admirable troops, all vetorans, with the Imperial Guard under Mor- 
and animated with the highest sinrit, tier. The camp was placed behind 
and not more than a hundred and small hills, just a league firom the 
ninety thousand in the field to combat? frontier, in sudl a situation as to be 
** Tiie> force of the two armies,” says screened from the enemy’s View : and 
Hapoleon, ** could not be estimated by it contained three hundred and fifty 
a mere comparison of the numbers ; pieces of cannon-t The arrival of the 
because the allied array w'fis composed Emperor raised the spirith of t^nol- 
of troops more or less ef!ici^^nfc, so that diers, already elevated by their great 
oine BnffUshman miglit ^ counted for strength, to the>v4ry highest pitch;. 
cm but two TJutcimenf and the following jnuctoation was on 

of^toldiCTft qf the Oonfedera- the same evening issued to the trobps i 
Utnn^ were required to make up one — ** Soldiers ! This is the, anniver&y. 

. ^ tbs efforts of an impious lOAjsuo of Napoleon, nor beyond cur strength. Sol- 
can tio 10»»ir so|vimto the interests of the diers f Napoleon guides our fight 

great, people apd of the bcivt whpac briUiaut for the indci?eudeuoe of our t>eanthVil ooun- 
mumpbt have attnwftcd the adniimthm of try^wc am invindblc 
the unS verse. It is at tho moment when tho mirt,. X?ook ix. up. 65» (kl 
nathmal wiU 'manifests itseUwith snch euer- t See Appendix, C; €liap. xtatf. 
gy, tlmtcitos df War . are imard, and foreign i Clausmvito WstimubiS Kapofeoh's 
arimesadi^ucpthbm'fixmtiora What are the at^theofWningvof the 
hbawshf thidaew coaHtiout iJocfi itwishto men, m 49,.0^O;ra»d Butcher’s, 

exti»lHiteBjani?olivtmtbenmk ofimtk)ns,to M ll$,0C0.^--Soe (^usswira, vii^ W 
plunge mfiUoiis of PrciiChmqa iU 0rom Cfcrsait, Ifi. 135- Itia fW^bte 

ade8jiw%'Sb>*Vitu4o f Stnigglo in some abatc^ntmiist bo made from sJl tlicso 

midi WO isneto^'Othe genius for Jtmgglciih 
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of Marengo and of FriedlancL Then, 
as after Austerlit? and Wagram, we’ 
were too generous ; we gave credit to 
the oaths and protestations of princes 
whom we allowed to remain on their 
thrones. Kow^ however, coalesced 
among thems^ves, they aim at the in- 
dependence and the most sacred rights 
of France * They have commenced the 
most uiij ust of aggressions. Are we not, 
then, the same men ? Soldiers ! at Jena, 
when fighting against those some Prus- 
sians now so arrogant, you were se one 
to two ; at Montmirail, as one to tliree. 
Let those among you who have been 
in England recite the story of their 
prison-ships, and the evils they have 
suffered in them. The Saxons, Belgi- 1 
ana, and Hanoverians, the soldiers of! 
the Rhenish confederacy^ gi'oan at the ] 
thought of being obliged to lend their 
arms to the cause of princes, enemies 
of justice and of the nghta of nations. 
They know that the Coalition is insati- 
able ; tliat after having devoured 
twelve millions of i*oles, twelve mil- 
lions of Italions, dx millions of Belgi- 
ans, a million of Saxons, it will tilso 
d€(vour the lessor states of Germany. 
Fools that they arel a moment of 
prosperity blinds them. If they enter 
PVanoe, they will find in it their tomb ! 
Soldiers i ,we have forced marches to 
make, battles to tight, perils to encoun- 
ter; but with constancy the victoiy 
will be, ours— the rights, the honours 
of the countiy will bo reconquered. 
For evei 7 Frenchman who has a hea^-t, 

* That Wdlihgtou had tnich secret iufor- 
maiion iS' evident, if proof were requisite, 
from his de^^>atoh 10th May 1910, whore he 
gives a dotml of the French army, whidi 
connspoUds exactly with that givch by Oour~ 
gaud,— See Oubwdoo, xif, 304. That letter 
comdiides with those words — “ From all 
that 1 have heard lately, 1 should doubt the 
reghnentsofinfnntry being all of twelve hun- , 
di^ meu; 1 am certain, however, that tltfl 
gfves me iht ihUdUigeae*) ..believes I 
they ai-e so." And in his letter to Pvinco j 
Wrede, enclosing the accounts of the army, j 
op the same day, he says, *' 1 wrtte you two 
woida in Order to send you thetnsnlts4>f the 
intclllgouce which I have juH viceiividf torn 
JrauifiS ihrmpk a ioum eprteia." s 

And to tlm Fiii>ce. 8cUwartmmbeY*g on the 
same day— i send you a, note drawn froisn 
tU inmipmee which 1 have i«oeivcd to4ay « 
of the strength of the epomy/and of theiir 
disiHJSitidm. The greater part oF tlio army Is 
OIL this AoiUier, gnd 1 have positive newsilnit 


the moment has arrived to conquer 
.or die.’* 

. 41. 'Wellington and Blucher, at this 
criti^ period, were well informed 
from the outset in regard to the posi- 
tions and strength of the enemy; but 
they were impressed with the idea that 
the war was to be on their part an of- 
fensive onej and that ISTapoleou would 
never venture ,to attack on their own 
ground tw'o armies, each of strengtli 
little inferior to his.own. Should he 
do BO, they relied upon secret informa- 
tion to bo forwarded to them from 
Paris of his intended movements ; and 
Wellington fully expected that if any 
attack was made on him, it w^ould be 
on his right by the road, of Mons and 
Ath, for which reason the whole Brit- 
ish cavalry had been quartered in that 
direction.* Even so^far back' as in 
May preceding, the genoraJ orders he 
issued to his troops proved that he ex- 
pected to bo attacked, if an invasion 
was 'attempted, on the right.+ The 
most rigorous measures luul been adopts 
ed by the French to prevent any intel- 
ligence crossing the frontier ; but not- 
withstanding that, Wellington knew on 
the Gth June that NapeJeon w^as ex- 
pected to be in Loon on that day, and 
tliat the number of troops collected in 
Maubeugo and the adjoining towns w^as 
immense ; and he had long been aw^re 
that aiTangenients had been made ix> 
bring the Imperial Guard from Paris 
to Maubeugo in forty-eight horn's.;!: 
In consequence, orders had been given 

tbey have made arrangements that the Guard 
nt.^y arrive at Maiil?cugein the space of Forty- 
6igl»t hours."— Wklunoton to ^cswaatzen- 
fusac, 16th May 18)5 ; GimwooD, xh. 397 
And in. his letter of ISth June he says— “/ 
Jtave accomtifrom ParU of Hus lOt/*, on which 
day 'Nai>oloon was still theVb ; and 1 judge 
from his speech to the legislature, that his 
dcpartiu'e was not likely to be immediate.*’ 
— Gukwood, xil, 462. 

t WkLLiNCToK to Lorp Hill, SDth April 
1815; GuRWoon. 

, t ** All accounts fi-om the firontler agree in 
the notice of a collection of troops about Hau- 
he\igc. ' Buonapirto was expected to be at 
lAou on the Gth; and there were, on all 
parts of due road between Paris and tho 
honticr, cxtraoidinnsy preparations for'tho 
movement of tr^sln mmages. The uUsn- 
bei* of' tlio ' latter oollectod w immense As 

semb of the towns."— WsLUi^nrojr 

H, HAsnixcEv JSrm^ 10th ^ouc 1815 ; 
OUBWOOD, xiL 4419. 
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to!^ d^^lttre Antwerp, Yprea, , 

and ^ent m a stata of 
tbat the, enemy 
tSbe frontien f)ii tha^OA Ae 
rqteived intelligence, wmch proved to. 

pemature, tl^at tlie Emperor had' 
at^ved in Manbenge on the preceding 
diiy :* but till he was in possession of 
p^ore authentie accounts, ^he did not 
deem it advisable to take any steps to 
ebncentrate his army ; and when the 
French troops, above a hundred and 
twenty thousand strong, who were 
prfectiy concentrated in a square of 
four .miles, crossed the frontier in front 
of Fleurua on the morning of the 15 th, 
llirellington’s men yet lay in their can- 
tonments, from the Scheldt to Brussels 
and Nivelles ; and Blucher’s, scattterod 
over the fj’ontier from thence to Liege 
— a distance for botli armies of seveiity- 
dve miles broad, by from twenty to 
^wenty-fivO deep— were only on their 
march to the point of rendezvous. 

42 . It was not, however, from the 
want of authentic accounts of the ap- 
proach of the enemy that the troops 
w<ire not concentrated. On the 12 th 

* have received intelligence that Buona- 
parte arrived ac Maubenge yesterday, and I 
oedieve ho has gone along the frontier towaids 
IiUle."-^>?aLuiifQTOK to Sir U. Hardjsok, 
JBruf»d9, loth Juno 1816 ; Gunvrooi), xii. 467- 
''*On the Pith June Lieutenant- Colonel 
Von.’WoftseL whoso regiment, the 1st Hussars 
'Of the King^s i^erman Legion, formed an ex- 
tensive line of outposts in fi’oat of Tournay, 
reported to hSajor-Gcneral Sir H. Vivian, to 
Whose brigade the regjmeiit belonged, that 
, he had' Asoertained, from information on 
which he eohld rely, 14)at the French army 
S^t n^seiDabLed on the frontier, and was pre- 
attack. Vivian repaired to the out- 
to Verify this informaUon, and learned 
tjkiatthh FiHpich army was concentrating, and 
** “t if tljte AUies did not advance, they would 
lek. 7' ViytoML communicated what he had 
} aaa heata to Lord HiJl and the Bari of 
» hy/whom the ciroumatances were 
Wh to the Luke of Wellington. His 
^Wever, did, aoi,lbr theroasou before 

^jl^y al^mtieu in the disposition 
.sa”-r.i 6 |iaoiw», U, 48 , 49 . 
poher he 4 aim%arr^ged the .re- 
ppa aDoorolug to information 
a drummer 

i> While on 

" OKtiwd was 
ewo- 



June, informatiou was communicated 
to the Duke that the French at^ 
was assembled dn the frontier, and 
prepared to atta^*J* .The Arrival of 
the Imperial iGfuard at Avesnds on the 
IStl^ vm xpadq known to the Prussian 
coxdmandeF on the I 4 th, by a druni- 
mer of that oorp 4 who had^deseirted.:!: 

light*^ the\eav^s to the west 
vealed to the vigilant outposts of 
Eietben the cono^latition of a vast 
force in their front, which ciinum^ 
stance thoy at once reported i and on 
the 14 th, intelligence waa received of 
the anival of Napoleon and Jemmo at 
headquarters, which was immediately 
forwarded both to Blucher and Wel- 
lington. Late, on the" evening of the 
same day, Ziethen reported to Blucher 
that “ strong columns of all arms were 
assembling in his front, imd that every- 
portended an attack on the fol- 
lowing moming.”§ Upon receipt of 
this intelli^nce, the Pnissian marshal 
immediatoTy de^tched orders for the 
concentration of his army at lii^y, 
which were despatched at eleven at 

French bivouaerf, did not escape the vigilant 
observatiou Of ZIethen’s outposta, whence it 
was communicated to the rear that these 
fires appeared to be in the direc^on of Beau- 
mont, and iu the vicinity bf Solre-sur-dambpe, 
and o!i the following day (UtlO inteUi0mee 
wt8 obtffined of the arrivaJ nf md 

hie brother Jerom,^ Ziethen immediately 
communicated this information to l^nco 
Blucher and to the puke of Wellington. 
Nothing, however, was Ss yet posmvely 
known ooncerfting the real point of concen- 
tration, the prob^e strengthAf the enemy, 
or his intended offensiye tnbvementB.' Late 
in the day, Ziethen Ssoektained thmugh 
outposts, tliat strengFrenji^COitps,, composed 
of all arms, were (mipMhW ♦ and 

that everything po^eye^?^ athfek cm. the 
following morning. 

tiou of thlsintelli^oe i 4 a^|sd' Llh’chiMM^ 
tween nine ahd ten d*doek op 'tl;ie,u%k!t at 
the 14 th ; and simulteiiechiis orders we de^ 
sp^chedat, eleven ifdim fpeM teateli.of 
carps, d*arte 4 sfteteti 4 gp 
of Firehk itmJStstmt ,io. of 

ihieU»anftomCiueyi»^,^^ whue^Ste- 

sUDjerior' jotimibi 
IrakdiiiL i 
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Still JUO steps 'were t^eii hy 
V^Uington to coUeA, his ttoops ; and 
fl<> igno^ni were those nearest the 
enemy ol the dahW which Was im- 
pending, that’ bn wie morning of the 
15ih, when the firing began near 
Chaidbmi, the Belgian videttes, who 
formed advanced posts, conceived 
it was the Prussian sutillery practice to 
which they had become accustomed.* 
J^etheii immediately warned Blucher 
of the invasion; but, by a stmnge 
oversight, he did not send similar in- 
formation to the Duke of Wellington, 
who only heard of it from the Prince 
of Orange at half-past four p.m, at 
Brussels, instead of half-past ten or 
eleven a.m,, when it might have reach- 
ed him, bati it been sent direct So 
little did he expect an immediate at- 
tack, that on that very day (the 15th), 
and at the moment when NajToleon 
with his vast and concentrated *anny 
was already far advanced across the 
frontier into the space between the 
British and Prussian eantonnients, ho 
waa So far from making any immediate 
^n-eparations for a defensive struggle, 
that he was calmly writing a long let- 
ter to the Empeiur Alexander at Brus- 
sels, detailing bis plan for a general 
catnpaign against ]^a{>oleon 
from the Alps to the in which the 
f.rst attack was to l)^ made by the 
Busmans and Austrians ; while ho 
anticipated no greater task, in the out- 
set at least, for the British and Prussian 
armies, tlw ^ reduce the strongholds 
Maubeugo and Givet immediately 
in, their fronttf And for that very 
on the 

m if^ir cttntm^ 
cdvuTiee of 

tbe whim, they a brisk 

dttniitonm .a "oinhtiee In the direction of 
ic%atler«tl j havmg reerivsd the 

iatltnaniri of the i?n Wny ^approach, 
Proceeded 
ej. Which 
and be- 



1 night, the 15ih, he had himself ac- 
cepted, and allowed hie st8£flPgenerals 
at BrusselB to accept, invitatidbs to a 
great baU at the Duchess of Riri^mond’s 
in that city/ which they all attended. 
In fact, the Duke had poaitivb orders 
mt to commence hostilities, Uio plan 
of the Allies being that the invasion of 
France shotdd commence, as in 1814, 
from the Upper Rhine, and that the 
Anglo-Belgian army should act only in 
co-operation.t 

43. Although, however, both the 
British and Prussian armies W'ere still 
in cantonments over an extent, for thb 
two togcthei*, of seventy-five miles 
broad by twenty-five in depth, yet 
eveiy arrangement had been made 
wiiich skill and experience could sug- 
gest to render them caj)able of conCen- 
triiting, and becoming ready either for 
I offensive or defensive o])emtions, on 
jthe shortest possible warning. The 
1 troops w'ere all warned to be ready to 
i march at a moment’s notice and* the 
I position of their cantonments, spread^ 

I ing out like a fan, of which Bi^cla 
I was the centre, was such as at once 
furnished them at the moment with 
I the sui)plies of which they resixjctively 
stood in need, and at the same time 
facilitated their concentration within 
a Ycjy shoit period, not exceeding 
twenty-four houra, Wellington’s left, 
under the Prince of Orange, was can^ 
toned between Hons and Kivelles, with 
Bmine-le-Comte and IS^ivelles for ib* 
rallying iwints ; the right, \uidep> Hill, 
extended towards Ath.§ Blucher him- 
self was at Naunur, and his poweriul 

that which will extend from the sea at far 
as Switzerland, ought to support cither the 

T&a oentro will be cDTh^sed^^t^e whole 
of your Msaesty’i troops ; the right of Mar- 
shal Blucher’s army, and of that under niy 
orders ; ttto left, of that under the imtnedia^ 
orders of PrioceSehwaHsenberg- As to whst 
ooncems us here, 1 believe ice wUf 
at Uavt to lay ia 
rox to AtEXAjmkB at 
^unc 18]$; (^limwbOn, xii. 472* 

X **The Duke, of WcUingiMi had 
<3Xtbt* not to wMmiiiUfe hoi^ ltwss|ia» 
IxAscn who soiw^t the sf Vateddb:; 
it Is.lmpossnde to ^ 
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sxmjf a hundred and ten thousand 
atronk was canto^ Irom Liege Iso 
where it cflmejn contact with 
the Britm left, , It consisted, of tour 
cexj^BK-'Via, those of^ Z^ethen^ Pircfe, 

S aeimah, and Bulow ; whose resjpeo- 
re xajlymg pointy were Bleurus, 
KamuTi Oincy^ and Liege. But a con* 
iddemble part of the British army wae 
fi^ .Brussels j some wore at Oudenarde 
the Scheldt; and so little was {ui 
^mediate attack anticipated in the 
dlr^ion of Charleroi, that the whole 
Irtish cavaliy was ou the extreme I 
right on the hanks of tliat river, with | 
headquaT^ra at Ninove, between the 
axmy and the sea, with posts be- ' 
tween that river and the Lys, for the ! 
benefit of the rich pastures which its i 
meadows afforded. ** Wellington,” says | 


the jPrince of Ormngo, consisting of Ci>oke‘« 
mid Altan's British, and Corponchcr’s and 
Chesgt^’B Dutch •Belgian divisions, was can- 
toned hetween Mona and Nivellea. with Ni- 
vstdles, Braine-le-Oointe, and Eugiiien fur its 
piBying point The right wing, uodcr Hill, 
oonslstxng of OUnton'h and Colvil3e*a British, 
and two Datch-fklgian divisions, extended 
hom Aih to Oudenarde, with Orammont 
and Oudenarde for its railing pomts. The 
reserve, cousistiug of Pictou's and Cole’s 
British divisions, and the Brunswick, Hano- 
verian. «bA l^aesau contingents, were quar- 
tered in the neigh hour) lood of Bruss^ds. The 
British and Qeruian cavalry was stationed 
at Orammont, Kinove; and the banks of the 
Binder. The' Dutch-Belgian horse were at 
Bcetfix and Mons; the Brunswick dragoons 
intbe vichiitv of Brussale. 

'When <^ueral Bourmont was presented 
id BHuchsr, tha latter expressed in strong 
hiii ocfntempt for the faithless soldier. 
To appease him, and recall hie attention to 
varment’s principles, some of the officers 
attendanoe pointed to the white cockade 
Da hie hat ; bat the Prussian commander re- 
II^Qd with characteriatie honour and rude- 
war dae Volk ftir ciaen 
•nwieokt t Hundsfett bleibt Hunds- 
h) ^ cue what a man sticks in 
M j^r A n)ark«-A sootfbdr^ remains u 
-S^tTaoknicK, Mw^g £e&eii» 

^ E|& ' 

t tggigm ^ the Duke’s po- 

„ ion4^0Vonift the Memoirs 

f: toimd, though they «m 

. mrn^ by M. Ah 

flsom ths papewof 
agent* with Mot- 
'1 had proaoJuwfi 

Jh(?fad#'thei; 
fthe QiiniMhni 


Jornini^ ** believed Kapoleon to bo stiQ 
»t Paris, and onlyleerfnod the approach 
of his army on the peerage of the Bam* 
1:^. But hts troops, which had not 
yet', moved from their cantonments, 
extendiiaig; from Oudenard© on the 
Scheldt to Nivellea, were warned and 
ready to start at the first signal.” lAte 
on the evening^ of the Hth, General 
Bourmont deserted to the headqttar- 
ters of Blucher frptn Napoleon^s camp, 
and confirmed the accounts previously 
received of the impending attacl^ 
which induced the Prussian general to 
issue immediate orders for the concen- 
tration of his amy.* But no corre- 
sponding steps were taken on the port, 
of the Bake of Wellington, who did 
not get that last intelligence tUl the 
afternoon of the 15tkt 


latest Napoleon injtendad to give battle on 
the 17th to the Engliidi army, after having 
marched right over the Prussians on the 
ppsceding day. He had the more rpason to 
trust to the success of thiti plan, that Well- 
ington, deceived by fhlae reports, bclfcyed 
the opening of the campaign might be defer- 
red till the begiumng of July. The musecs* 
of Naimleon. tberafoi«, depended on a sar- 
pribo ; iU)d 1 arranged ,wy plans in oonfor- 
i roifcy. On tho very day of the departure of 
I Napoleon, I despatched Madame D— — , far- 
; nisbed with notes written in cipher, extutain- 
j ing the whole plan of the campotgu. But at 
, the same time I privately d^pktehid orders 
' for itbch obstacles at ike /rentier whem she w*is 
. to pass, that sha could not uirive at the 
: headquarters of WeUingfeon ^ after' i^bc 
i event. Tliis was the reel ekpiinaUoa of the 
inconceivable security, pf the geberalisalmo, 
which at the Uipe axCiteA such universal se* 
tonishmont'^ 
l^derive* 

cess tcTthe^ best eourees of, inmrxnatiob; 

! which he obtained at Ma a week*, 
after dm'.battle i--^*** t have, 
he» *’ 011 good akithesnty/ti^t i peira^; h^ 
lag, for iSitd WeUIng^’s iiifhtsnat$oi!i, a<& 
nmed and 

plan for thO' cani{n4jg^' wae/ttiitdaliy tde'^ 
spatched from Pariain time tahavh re^ed 
Brussei* before the oommAnnemeot bf ho»- 
MUtiea., ThkeQtummdowtlQn w^ 
a/motfi whp emefiirn{sh*d<w|tt|W1^ 
FoiitiM wad who aM 

■" inoEdarttoe' ” ‘ 

^ 

.tier* dfl 

Lbi^ Kjf , , 
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44. At daybreak on the I6th» the 1 
French army cr^jeaed the fron^er, and j 
moved on Charieroi The PniaBian 
trooxrts which occupied thwli towh eva4m- 
ated it, after a sharp skirmish, and re- 
tired to Fleiims. , The Preach forces 
passed the Sainbre at Marchienaes, 
Charleroi,, ^nd Chatelet. It was evi- 
dent that the' enemy were taken una- 
wares, and Napoleon conceived ean- 
hopes of being able to separate 
the Bidtish and Prussiaa armies. With 
this' view, Key was despatched with 
the left wing, consisting of Reille’s 
and d'Krlon's corps, and Kellenuan’s 
heavy cavaliy, in oU fortynsht thousand 
•strong, with a hundred and sixteen 
guns and five thousand horse, to 
QjtrATBJS Beas : an important position, 
situated at the point of intersection of 


the roads of Brussels, Nivelles, Charle- 
roi, and Namur, which Wellington Inid 
fixed on as the sallying poiht <4 his 
and whither they nil, when put 
m motion, tended^ By the possess!^ 
of this decisive post, the Fr^eh mignt 
have cut off the communtoaUon he^ 
tween the British and Prussian azmies, 
and have been in a situation to 
with a prepoudeiating force oh either 
i at pleasure. Meanwhile Napoleon him* 
i self, with seventy-two thousand men, 
marched towards Pleurus, right against 
the Prussian arm^^, which was coiKien^ 
trating with all imaginable expedition, 
and failing back towardk Liont. Ziie- 
then slowly retired, contesting every 
tenable position, towards the g^eral 
rallying point in his rear; but his loss 
was very considerable, and amounted 


80 to nwmojio that its arrival riiowld be too 
late for tba puipofle which it was calculated 
to serve. At au oveiits, the apptorauco of 
thje Freoch oa-tbe hanks of the Sanibre was 
ab Xlni8sel»aft Hneoj^edptict of intcUigence.** 
MimUamouM Il’orXa, v. 70*— 
is roinarkallo that So«)tt'8 sagacity had, 
ia this instance, divined the very solution of 
the (question which Fouoh4 afterwards stilted 
in hjs Moroolrsas a Ihci To the same puc^j 
pose Orolmah Bamtte says! — ** Wellington 
ktolieved that Kappkun would attempt no- 
thing bofhre the Ut July, and that Uis hrat 
operations would be directed against tft£ 
of the Britiei). - was in ezpect<aion of 
a <iei(p(fteh /ro^ giving him a detail 

of theplen of' the campaign; and till he re- 
ceived it^ he gave no credit to the accounts 
of any intended Imiptien by the onemy." 
— GxoaMax DAttrrs^i it 10$; see also Die 
(»rom CAtoaib, On the other hand, 

Welling^ “BcfoTetnyarrival in Paris, 
ia the mchth of JuJiy, X had never seen 
PouohA lior bed hny oetomunication what- 
ever with him,' n’or with any of those who 
are obuiveeUd With to 

Xhmotminyvfiepk ^ 0Fhwoon, xil 

If this were inconsistent 

-trim the Ibmter, the Bake^ high character 
w<^ hi^e tendered 
itdeclfllve of the pei»6 h«* to lieallty it is 
net so. It euh^provee'that tlMdfingiiiu gen- 
eric W lMno,^mmiinMIon vdtn.PdaeM 
«r,those whom to be, Me «s^nts^ It 

dW uol prove that he in csxpeeiA- 

thk of inmrmaridtt friMja ffem p^ns 

wkm he was 

PrriwBh milste*; ttnd thie i 
the veiewm 

t!ss9s:^iSssi' 

theiy^ 

on netsi 

i* tMi ' m i 


l.'lth June bo wrote to Lord Ijt 5 rnednch ‘ 
“Wo have, accounts of Buonaparte joining*, 
the army raid attacking us ; but / mite ac- 
counts from Paris of the lOfA, on. which day 
ho was stUl thcro ; and 1 judge from his , 
hpoech to the IjogisUturo that his depnirfcdrs 
iPtM not likdy to he immediate. I think We are 
now too strong for him /im.”-— GnaWoon, xii, 
462. On the night of the day on which this 
letter waa written, Napoleon slept at' Avesucs 
in his own camp on the jPleznish iVontier; , 
ajjd on the following evening, being the 
14tb, ho issued to his troops the proclama* 
tioi) already given, immediately before the 
frontiers were “crossed. The stittomcob of 
tho expected female spy given by Scott and 
Fouchd is perhaps conniinod by an exptea. 
Pibn of Wellington's, which proves he did* 
expect such a secret emissary ; for in hi# 
letter of 14th May 1816, he said, Bddr», 
ing a M, ■Henoul, evidently a 8 py- 7 *“'I beg 
you will come here. In order that 1 hiay con- 
tier with you as soon as possible, ondl bend you 
some money for travelling espuniiei If It is 
poBsiblp, I think you would do wett to bring 
with you the lady in Wxhwao- 

TON A M. n'HsNOiot^, Bnwiriles, Uth May 
1816 ; Gubwoop, xli. 088. Nay, so stronigiy 
waa the Duke impressed with we idea 
DO immediato attack was in •ooutempiotlen* 
that cm tho 16th June, the vtrg dag oh 
which tho Frehoh, at ftmr in the monimg, 
crossed the frontior, and burst into the midst 
of tho aUied cantonments; how pemy 
onaiged In writing a long and abld letter w 
the' Aleumder at ’Vkmna, on the 
geoenil, plan of the Campa%nj ' ai*W3f ok- 
which was based Oft a 

«km of Ftonee ^ the BnssiwiA Brassies, 
Anbtrittua* and ' in tlnnee anniaA^ 

lS)lii’'oonduded''wfth 
itOt.BMchtr' thtnks 
■ be 'Of no «#iy 
wm have wsone 
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dilrjiig day to twelve hundred men. 

^ :A’^e^rp^ti0](i took phwSe wb CSiarleroi, 
a^4 bitoovdy ^kirmislies at 0o$eilies and 

th^”w«ld not much ret^ 
i&e adyAnoo o£ tUeir numerous assail* 
aits. It, Ttfasin the afternoon of the 
at 'half*i^t four, that Wellington 
liceived this intelligence at Brussels : 
orders were despatched, upon the re- 
mpt of later and fuller accounts, at 
hall'paat seven, to the tixJops in every 
direction to oonoentrate at Quatro Bras ; 
and, after they Ijad heen sent off, he 
dressed and went with characteristic 
i^nness and saiig^fr&id to the ball at 
the Duchess of KichmondX where his 
manner was so undisturbed, that no 
one: discovered that any intelligence of 
impox^uce had arrived. Many biave 

that It wiU bo neccsairy fur us to do/*— 
<WetuNlGiro}<^, a l’Empereur Alexander, 
SrewtUti, 15th June ISIS ; Gurwood, xii. 
i7(h ,472. liQthlng could bo more priJiRjr 
thim to. make these general arraugemeuts tor 
future oflfensi've movements; but tbey aflbrd 
delnoustratiou that au immodiate desperate 
.^defensive struggle was at that time not con- 
-template*'!. At the moiiient that this letter 
was written, . Napoleon was far advanoed 
aOKMH the frontier, and had passed Charleroi, 
iunis attack on the Prussian cantonments; 
and in the course of the same evening iutel* 
Hgeueeof this mrived, and orders to collect 
the trooiis with all possible bxpoditiou were 
issuied by the Buko —See Ojjbwood, xii. 471, 
472, A great military writer, acoordlngiy, 
statet It. OS a point concerning which there 
can bono doubti that both the allied generals 
were snrprised in the outset of the Waterloo 
. eainpaig»';“**'The enemy,” says Jotnini, 
**weio ifa'iU informed of our xnovoTnents, 
,that thbir armies woro not yet collected. 
Bl^fihor had one of his corps at Charleroi, 
t unhther at Namur, the third at Binunt, and 
, - floally, the fourth at Liego. Wellingtou's 
Osm^yhadnot yet stirred tVora the oauton- 
gnems it poonpied, from the Scheldt to Niv- 
''eHo.*V-*r6|(nn, lif€of Napokoyi^ iv. 626, To 
lufptn’t it is stated by a gallant 
enmmself personally ong^ed in 



Ibe HBth June 1816, the allied army 
comuumd ef the Duke of .WoUing- 
tintw ify ean^nmenit 

^7, beed^bil^ Ni^ednrwho by 

'M obSn^ «6e mUv- 

Vna of; the 10th 

la ■ .*Ca ' ^ ^ 

e'thojie' 


men were thete assembled amidst the 
acenes <S festivity, and surrounded^by 
the smiles of beauty^ who were e^e 
longlcn^kedvih the amsnf death.* 

45, Bluoher's army, with the exo^p- 
iion of tine fourth corps dnder Buiow, 
which, being stationed on the extrexnc 
left; between Liege and Dipnnut, had 
not yet come up, was concentrated oa 
the forenoon of the 16th on the heights 
between Brye and Sombreffe, with the 
villages of St Amand and Biguy strongly 
occupied in its front. ^Tlus positu>n, 
though liable to many objections, t had 
some advantages; for the villages in 
frmt afforded shelter to the tioops; 
and the artillery, plmjed on the sonu- 
eirouhr convex ndge between them, 
commanded the wdiole .field of battle ; 
while the slope behind, surmounted 

two great battles alluded to hod been fonaht- 
Napoleon, by sovereign authority, wielaed 
with admirable skill; provshted the intelli- 
gence of his movements ftom preceding lib 
attack upon the dautonmehts ofthe Allies/' 
—Sib FbancisHead, Men^randwnoti IVater^ 
loo. Quarttrljtf JkvieWt Vol. Ixxtl. 20i^' 2iD3. 
The opinion of a most able'milltaiy writer. 
General Clausewitx, iastreugly express^ to 
the Bame eitbehr-See Clausewivs; yiU. 62, 
63 ; and J>U Orom Chronik, iii. 12S. . 

* There was a sound of revelry by ni^t. 
And Belgium’s capital bad j^thored then . 
Her beauty and her chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps shono o'er to wopieo and braVi* 
men; - , . 

A thousand hearts lieatbappilyK ate^ wheu 
Music arose with its ■muptwous swi^ 

Soft eyes looked love to eye$ Which apakt; 

And^ went merry, cp a < 

But hush ! b^rk t-w doeptsound strike*; 
like a rising kiieft/*- ; 

t The posttidtt of the PnliisiAne was ftili 
of difficulties in Ifa ffont, which dovered the 
rivulet of Ligny;.th« «*mded to,|ho 
environs of Sombi^ and Tdngrine; '*’*‘*‘ 
right, behind Saint Aihau^* Ws L 
b^Ugh, formed of three’ distkH^ . villa „ 
^hich beat* ’ »anm of, 


nolle t the oeo^Jne and the rta«rveB were 
brt^ween Sombmife and Ifryij., , Thus ais 
hiie M ^ch Ibur wore difficult 

of amom on' itouni of tSm riMdt, oover- 
nke no mimy Mho of the 

Bjoatbiep'e and Sm' winh! abl^, to,. 



His®^ m 

by the windnaili a patiently, wth hie ahhy ready drawn 

atroDg j 9 oint^d^mpui i[£ (i^e onbi&aater. np, till three o'clock ^the aftem< 
Itwaa attended, 'however, by thia in- expecting the mudh;WiBihed*for eignat 
convenience, that the ivhok Prusidan $ut not a aound waa’h^ifd in^that 
force wa« exposed, to the view of the direction, while the lond and ittcreas- 
Frcncfa, while part of their army was log cannonade on the aide of Quatre 
concealed from the Prui^ns — an ad- Brae, which waa only three milee arid 
vantage cj which Napoleon ekilftilly a half distant, told clearly that a 
availed himaelf in the battle which perate combat wa» going ott^ therb: 
followed. ' Although the fourth corps There was. now not a moment then to 
under Bulow, which was on the ex- lose if the Prussian army waa to bb at- 
ti’eme left at 'Liege, had not yet come tacked before the fourth corps under 
up, the Prussian field-marslnu liad as- Bulow esame up; and the Kmperor at 
sombled eighty-fdhr thousand men, of haJf-ptuit three o’clock gave the si^al 
whom twelve thousand were cavalry, for attack. 

with two hundred and twenty -four 47- The better to Conceal his rjaCl 
guns. The four brigades of JSiethen’s designs, Napoleoh made great demon- 
corps, foixnedin the rimt line, defended strations against St Amand on his left ; 
lagny («id St Amand ; those of Pirch but meanwhile he collected his prin- 
wero in the second, between Sombreffc cipal force, concealed from tiie enemy, 
and Brye, (Old were successively brought opiK)site the Prussian centre at Ligiiy, 
up to the front. The left, im- which wis to be the real jjoint of at- 

der Thimman^ which had only arrived tack ; while, on his right, Grouchy, 
at nine.yo’ddek , in the moniiug, ex- with Excelmuns’ and Pajors corps of 
tended toiwdaTongrine« Blucherwas cavalry, Avas directe<l merely , to hold 
' well awaw of the disadvantages, in a in check the Prussian left, St Amand 
militai’y point pf view, wdth which was carried, after a vigorous resistance, 
the position oi Ligny was attended, by the French corps under Vandamme, 
eiapoeialjy when defended by three- assisted by a division of Keille's corps ; 
fpmtJbs only of his whole force : but and no sooner was the enemy’s atten- 
iis object in holding it was to secui'e tion fixed on that quarter, whither 
hi«,\conunuhica,ti.on With Wellington, reinforcements were" directed byBlu- 
Whw he confidently expected to cher, who retook the village only to 
be supports before the conflict was be again driven out by the French, 
seriously engaged* He had had a con- than Napoleon’s centre, consisting of 
ferehce that, morning' at eleven with the 4th corps, fifteen thousand Ertrong, 
the English geiimd at the windmill of commanded by Gerard, imed' from 
B^, froih whom hb had received pro- behind the heights by which was 
rnises of aid by attack in Bank on concealed, crossed the streamlet of 
the French army ’at four o’clock. ,Ligny, and, pushing up the opposite 
46. NapQlebh*’^ force was less numer- 'bank, commenced a furious assault on 
oub: itcontSsi^^bf Wonty-thieet^^^ the village of the same name* But if 
send menV.e^ iraom twelve thousand the attack was vehement, the resistance 
whre caviiliy,J^^ iwb h^dred and was not less obstinate : thiuC, times 
ic«iy-fth]JitgiJ^. The Ligny was taken by the impetuous 

to ]^ey had to mote bariy in the assault of the French grenadiers, and 
nsmrmhg, rind ^uj^y Biw^ be- three times the Prussians, wdt^ in- 

fore the lilnglish 'mw was assembled, vincible resolution, returiicd . to the 
imd, having left a detachment charge, and with desperate valour re- 

iihere^ advm^ with M gain©a the post at the point of the 

Baye, so as th W on bayonet, ^Intermingled .with the in- 

Pmskne ,^d/bo»^eW,lh«ir d«siirUc- cftssaut disehange of musketry in Ah 
tiop, fhe attade in was not to, came forth aiterhateiy A® 

t^mnwc'e''rill euJsee; AdA 

;ah^w#'th«lt.'hei had mAedffos,,j[hifj the. 

j)ointf;.an^ Napoleon 'Watted''hn-'t iiiiiint;; ''Viyd 
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PEnipereurr or **Vorv^rfefl, hourrahT 
ware heard «U>ovo the ro$,r of the arfcil- 
which thundered from the opj>6- 
site he^htei. Volumes of dark smok^ 
iutermingled with dameS; issued from 
the old castle of Ligny, and added 
to the awful character of the scene. 
Eifidi army had behind ite own side of 
ti^e village immense masses of inen» 
with which the combat was constantly 
fed ; and at length the struggle became 
60 desperate, ihat' neither party could 
complet^y, by bringing fi'esh col* 
umns, expel the enemy. ' Still they 
fought hand to hand in the streets and 
houses with unconquerable resolution ; 
while the fire of two hundred pieces 
of cannon, directed on the two sides 
against the village, spread death o<|iuilly 
among friend and foe. At six (/clock, 
after two hours* furious combat, no* 
thing was yet decided ; and Blucher, 
by dirking in person a fresh corps 
against St Amand, had retaken p>»,rt of 
the village called St Amand la Haye, 
.and an important height adjoian\g,,] 
commaudiiii^ a large pari of the field of 
, battle. So xmprosse<i was the votaran 
field-raanshal with tlie importance of 
this last attack, that he galloped to the 
front and aaid to the leading column, 
my children ! show yourHelres: 
dptft let the great nation lord it over 
you i forward, in God’s name, for- 
ward f' 'So far the Prussian general 
was ; but an attack which 

he. (i^Oted against Wagiielle, on his 
hxtrejfie right, was repulsed with great 
slaughter. 

' 48,- Kapoleon, however, no sooner 
tar thie .advantage than lie ordered up 
frsydi columns, aud vigorously attacked 
Amand k ^aye, both in front and 
tok.. By degrees Blucher’s reserves 
to be Engaged, and his position 
{Critical ; for the attack of 
the l^rea<^ centi^ continued with uq- 
italteed- vigour, and neither Bulow’s 
eo^d^d «i^o up on the onb flank,, 
nnw ^ British suo- 

othsr.''' ' Both ^parties,' <d- 
d«^tched the 
- mo^ other corps 

or Kwpo* 


of France depended on his instantly 
obeyinAt^* and he at the aame timo 
ordered d’Erlon*» cori», twenty-four 
thousand strong, forming that ma^* 
shal*B reserve,' forthwith to defile to- 
wards Ligny. Ney, however, so far 
from being in a condition to make the 
px^riibed movement, washyn^lf with 
difficulty contending a^iinst defeat at 
Qiiati-e Bras. Meanwhile thefight con- 
tinued with unparalleled vigour both 
in Ligny and St Amand. Every house, 
as at Haragc>ssa, became tlie theatre of 
a sepiirate and desperate conflict; -the 
troops fought no longer in combined 
order, but personally* or in detached 
groups ; and when ammunition failed, 
bayonet or but-end of the musket, 
nay, even the' stones of the fallexi 
houses, and the yet burning rafters of 
the roofs, supplied the rage of the com- 
batants. The entire village was con- 
cealed in smoke, from whence were 
heard, above the rattle of musketry, 
the yells and cries of th^ combatants, 
the crash of falling rook, and swaHh* 
ing of doom and windows. Presently 
the Pi'cnch artillery of the Guard vfm 
brought xip, and opened a terrible fire 
on the village. The Pmssian reserve 
batteries came also into play ; and so 
furious was tlm cannonade, that it 
seemed as if,* by an awful ^riliquake, 
the valley had been rent asunder, and 
Ligny had become the crater of a burn- 
ing volcano, - 

4fl. At seven o*clotsk d'Ph'lonk corps, 
which had been statfoned in 

reserve two le^es from Quatre Bras, 
withdrawn theneeby the j)0sStite orders 
of the Emperm*, mode ik wppeamneb 
on tile extxeme Priiariwn beyond 
Bt Amand ItiOy twsre eft 
for Prussians, ' imd .ho small 

alarm in the Fi^iUh toky j bnt no 
sooner was the mistake . dtoversd,. 

.* '^At this momehti, .Bl«n0ftk 'tl»e artsaisa 
nre warmly ei»c«ged* oom* 

manebr tne to dlir^ you Ins^mtly to envolcm, 
the right of tha enemy imd klV on hk 
rear } hi<j artny.iS'lpSt’if yofli'^fevlkorouSly ; 
the fjiUiof Is kywAmwl*. , Donot 
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than fear gave to confidence) a]l,thefienfiecdiamna of the Old Guard 

and Napoleon, now entirely relieved, were seen naoving forward, with a swift 
brought forward his Guards and re- pace and unbrohen array. This at- 
eerves for a decisive attack on the tack, supported by the a|>pearance of 
centre. The Hanieau de St iLmaad, fi*Krlon *3 column' in the distance, and 
' a group of houses forming a salient the opportune arrival of Lobau’s, who 
angle between St ..dmand la Haye and coming up at this instant was posted 
Wagnelle, had been carried by storm in reserve on the righ!t of Fleutus, 
by the PJussians of Tipi>elflkirschen’s proved decisive. Milhaud, with twenty 
brigade, Vmd the French made the ut* squadrons of ouiraa.siei's, chatged home 
most efforts to make themselves mas- on the right fiaaik of the 21st Prussian 
tors of it, as it was the key of that part regiment, W'hich, albeit wearied and 
of the position. Four times also had sorely weakened by the contest, was 
St Amand la Haye yielded to their im- yet coming up with an undaimted 
petaous assaults, and four times the front to meet the advancing columns, 
loud hourmh of the Prussians told that and utterly overthrew it. The fugi- 
they had regained the post. Ho vche- tives spread the alarm far in tlie rear* 
ment did the contest become at this The few battalions of infantry posted 
poii»t, iii.ttt when the firo of the Pnis- behind Ligny began to retire ; the 
aians in the village began to slacken bloodstained street of the village feU 
from having expended their ammunb into the enemy’s hands ; and in the 
tion, the 11th hussars, who were shi- confusion of a retreat, commenced just 
Honed in its rear, jmshed into the as darkness overspread the field, the 
midst of thopi and~ supplied them with troops naturally fell into some degree 
their own cartridges ; an act of devo> of disorder. The cannon, in retiring 
tion to ivHch many of themselves fell through the narrow lanes behind Ligny, 
sacrifices. Blucber’s anxiety to retain got entangled, and twenty-one pieces 
^is post,, as well as Ligny, till the. fell into the enemy's hands. Thevete- 
arrival of Wellington on the right or ran Bluchcr himself, cliorging at tbe 
Bulbw on the left, was extreme : and head of a btwiy of cavalry to r^rd the 
he incessantly fed the contest in the enemy’s pursuit, had his borse shot un- 
villages with fresh troops, until at derhhu,andhefoilbeneaUiit. *‘Now,'’ 
lengHi his last reserves were engjiged. said he to his aide-de-camp Nostitz, “ I 
'‘Forward, my lads! we must do am lost.” But that faithful officer stood 
something before the English join us,” by his side, and succeeded in tlio end 
exclaimed the veteran field-marsliaJ, in saving him. “ Why have you Sieved 
as he cheered on hia men to join the my life,” said Elucherto him, "to bring 
deaai^y strife ; but, meanwbdo, the ex- mo into this strait?” Tim Prussian 
' pending of His last reserves did not horse, overpowered by the French 
escape thees^d^oyeof the Frebch Em- cuirassiers, were driven haok, and the 
peror. they am lost ! ” said he to victorioiis French rode slight over 
Gcraid, m on the va- the Prussian marshal as he lay en- 

cant . ground behind Idguy : “ they tangled below his dying steed. A se- 
have no reserve remaining.” Imme- oond charge of Prussian horse repulsed 
diately the foTmidabiq infantry and the cuimssiem; but they, too, in the 
cavalry of .%e ,6uard were ordered dark passed the marslnd without see- 
forward for the decisive chaige, and ing him, and it was not tiU they were 
• directed upon the Prussian line imme- returning ihat he was rec^pised, and 
dhilely to the right of Ligr^, so ns to with spme difficulty extricated fTom 
turn that important jMJst. , < the dead animal, and mounted on a 

50, Milhaud's terrible onirwsiera ad- stray dragoon horse* Tho loss of the 
; gaRdp,’ ehaJ^ their; Finnch in the battle was .rix thow^ 

the srifilier^ of the nine hundred men awhile the Prua- 
OnarJliUiJider Brpucit movsed up, pour* elans were weakened by twelve thou* 
ing' f 5 ^h :wlth' rapidity san4 ' 'hMd." Iw atanteds 9^ • 

' it$ ' firey and M piei^ eawn* • 
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tlfapusand more, almoat entirely com- 
3 x ^64 of tije levies from the Prussian 
provinces on the Rhine, who were in 
secret indined tio Napoleon, dispersed 
afier tjie action, and were lost to th% 
(dlied catise.* 

While this despeixite conflict was 

on the left of the allied position, 
an encounter, on a less extensive scale, 
hut equally desperate and more suc- 
cessful to the Allies, took place between 
Wellington and Ney at Quatre Bras. 
At mi^ight on the 15^, tlie drums 
beat and the trumpets sounded in 
eveiy quarter of Brussels : at daylight 
tJie troojis assembled at their' several 
rallying points, and were rapidly march- 
ed of to meetthe enemy. The Highland 
regiments, the 42d, 79th, and 92d, 
which had their rallying point in the 
Pdrk and JPlace Eoy«d, were particular- 
ly remarked for the earlinesa of their 
muster, the discipline and precision of 
their movements, and the air, at once 
gr«ive and undaunted, with which they 
marched out of the town. Qtiatre 
Brae was the point of union assigned 
to the whole army ; but as its distance 
from Brussels was not above eighteen 
miles, and other cortis of the army, 


pai^cularly the English cavalry and 
artillery, Some twenty-flve, some 
tlurty miles to march, they arrived 
at dmerent times ; and Picton*B divi* 
Sion, wiUi the Bninswdckers, were 
first of thoaS who came up from be- 
hind on the ganOupd. A bri^e of the 
Belgian troops iuid been addled the 
evening befoji'e byNey’s advanced guard 
at Frames, and retreated to Quatre 
Bm», where ten thousand of their coun- 
trymen were assembled under the 
Prince of Orange. Had Ney attacked 
early and %vith vigour, he would pro- 
bably have mado himself master of 
this important point before the British 
troops arrived from Brussels. But he 
moved with such circumspection, that 
it was not till noon that ne advanced 
from GoBselieB,f where he hod passed 
the night, and it was*^ half-past two be- 
fore he had collected any considerable 
force in front of Quatro Bras, by which 
time Pioton’s division and the Bnms- 
wickers were near the field. But their 
whole force, with the Belgians, did* not 
exceed at that time twenty thousand, 
all infantry, t with twenty-eight guns; 
and Ney had in all more than ^ublo 
the number of troops, § of, whom fivo 


* The Prussian loss in the battle, according 10 tiieir official aocouot, whs 

OAoam. Mw* 

Killed. 66 , ,34^ 

. Wounded, ..... 306 3^66 

I 72 it;m ' ' - 

andt6gnns.-^JE77e 20 s. ' ' ' 

, t Nepe ord«Y« were in these terms -'‘The intention of his Mm'estVis ihatyeu attack 
all that is before you ; that after Jiavinjf vimromly prmed it, you will figlbaek \ipon,«ii^ 

' we may tuiHie in surroundliipr tho corps ot the enemy between SoTObren<6> and jf this 
corps were routed, then his Majesty would manoeuvre In yout dlre'cticii, In Order ed ihdliH 
, tate equally your o(>erations/* 4t the ttivouac b^ore .Ftmrm, «Bt<$ b*<iiock 
JOHim, Campaign 1816, p, 168. 

( nUqAfwQM iitSftvc(i4naiiis4ftlio«aSim. ,Sr«ip«ttua>. 

, , 1AC90 InfeHtry, 15.760 InIJmtry. ' • ' ‘ “ 

- jm cavalry (Belgians). J,«65 / 

^,094 and 28 guns. -17*' 

Kellieitm^ c^me up about five o’dock, and when this was 
eaviib^)i' and 50 guns. 

{ i^liieudb Ibrcfl binder Ney criciBally 
, : Second corps (Beill^, . .. 

' / /’ corps 

, In&ntry, . 

Cnintsaiers,. . • 



18.490 

1"* 4^ ' 



; 4*046 



’ ' 'dio;, ■ 
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thousand were cavalry, with a hundred 
and sixteen' pieces of cannon. 

52, It was well for the British corps 
that the French marshal did not com 
centrato his whole army together, and 
commence his attack with his united 
force ; for if so, they must inevitably 
have been crushed. ; But Napoleon’s 
orders to reserve a large body id hand 
to strike the decisive blow against the 
PnisriGms at Ligny, led him to leave 
d’Erlon with nineteen thousand men 
Jn reseit*ve near Gosselies, to be at hand 
to support the Emperor at Ligny, In 
effect, the :fi£ppfoach of that coi^mj, as 
'.already mentlbned, had a materud in- 
duenoe on the battle at that place, 
though they did not actually take pait 
in it. N ey himself, with eighteen thou- 
sand foot, eighteen hundred and fifty 
cavalry, and forty-rix guns, coinmencod 
the attack at Quatre Bras. The Bel- 
gians were soon overthrown; but, as 
they were retiring from the fiel^ ^ 
broi^ Uni of i‘ed uniforms, .to the in- 
expressible joy of the Prince of Orange, 
was seim on the road from ^Brussels ; 
and soon after, Picton’a division and 
the. Duke of Brunswick’s men came up 
in haste and coveted with dust. In- 
stantly forming with groat precision 
when they got in sight of the enemy, 
along the B&mtir I'Oad, the British di- 
vision in front, and the Hanoverian 
brigade in 4 second line, they prepai’ed 
to receive their attack. The Allies 
were now equal in number to the 
. Finnc^^ being somewhat above 
twenty thous^d ; but the fgnner had 
not above twenty-fight guns, and no 
horse, exceptsome squadrons of Bruns- 
wick hussars,' which gave the enemy at 
, first a decided advantage. The Bel- 
gians, Indeed, had two thousand cavalry 
on th*^ 1 : »ht they never could be 
bron^tto facethe eheniy, and, when 
led forward to the charge, fled with 
such preripftaiion, in an early period 
of the action, that th^ swept the Duke 
of Wellington and his Stan with them 
through Quatre Bras, and were not 
agam seen on the field The Duke npw 
order^ part of the Brunswickers to 
move up oh his right, between the 
Ch^ieroi road and the Bois de Bossu, 
whilst^ he caused Kempt and Pack 


to advance, bringing, up their right 
shoulders, so as to occupy the ground 
between that md and the wood of 
Piermont. Two heavy French masses, 
^preceded by a cloud of skirmishers, 
advanced to meet them ; the skimiish- 
ers drew off as the adverse lines ap- 
proached ; gi'adually tlie French fire 
slackened, and their columns began to 
waver; then, uniting with a mighty 
shout, the British rushed on with 
lowered kiyonets, and drove their op- 
ponents bock in confusion to their 
original position. 

58. Uix)n this the French cavaliy 
rode with the titmost gallantry dose 
up to the British infant^, now wholly 
denuded of horsemen, and assailed 
them witli such rapidity that the 
sabres were upon more than one regi- 
met before they had time to form 
square. The 42d, in particular, Were 
cliarged in the middle of a field of 
tall rye ; two companies had not fallen 
back into the square when the lancers 
were upon them, and they were driven 
back upon it, followed by some of the 
horoe, and wore almost cut to pieces^ 
with their brave colonel. Sir Itobert 
Mficara, who was killed on the spot 
The French horsemen, however, paid 
deiir for their success ; for a well di- 
rected volley from the remainder of the 
regiment stretched many Of them on 
the plain, and the men, closing rapidly 
in, bayoneted such as had pehetrated 
into the square. Meanwhile Pack’s 
brigade, consisting of the Royals, 42d, 
44th, and 92d, which here ujmeld their 
noble character, succeeded, after an 
arduous confiic^ in repulsing the 
enemy on the left of the high-road. 
The third of these regiments being 
suddenly assailed by lancers in rear, 
when engaged in, front, and having no 
time to form square,* performed the 
astonishing feat of receiving the <»valry 

* The cdonri of the 44th, Haimneiton, 
when he heard the rash of hoieemeu in his 
nsar, calmly calico out, <*lflear rank, rig^ht- 
about fhee^Prewutr-- Fire*'* Tho effect of 
the volley in line^ at twenty paces’, di$tanw, 
was vciy groatj but some Oftue boldost^the* 
lancets reiiohed the baytmete. and oiie strii)^ 
sevomiy in the face; but that 
beroio oificer* amidst all the ogouy tfip .. 
Wound, p^etved the, jccjpuw by 
bims^f on facs.-<-^iU0BiT'c, t im, . 
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in line, and defeating it by a single! which raised his horse to above five 
welbditected discharge of the rear thousand^ enabled Ney to employ that 
rank, .who faced about for that pur- arm with fatal effect. The 42d and 
pose. At the same time, the 28th, .44th, now form^ in square, were 
S2d, 7dUi, and 95thvformii]g Kempt’s* charged, so frequently to the very 
bri^e, maintained their ground on bayonets of the solders, that nothing 
the left; and although the French but theireKti’eme steadiness saved them 
troops, both cavahy and infantry, from deskuotipn. The 28th was as- 
fougUt with the utmost futy, and re- sailed suddenly on three faces at once, 
peatedly rode up to the very Ixiyonets by cuirassiers and lancers. 28th, re- 
of the soidiers, colling gut, “Down membetr Egypt!” exclaimed Pictoia^ 
with the English! — no quarter I — no who was in the inside i* and motion- 
qimrter!” and the enemy’s cannon less the men stood With their muskets 
with unresisted fire made dreadful in their hands. Kot a voice vras heard 
havoc in the British squares ;,yet little in the square but that, of the c<done]^ 
ground was gained, and Quatre Bras who called aloud^,^* Ree4y V* The high 
w^aa stiU in the hands' of the allied corn concealed the horsemen from 
troops, though .the enemy’s horse re- foot-soldiors ; but soon a hollow rush 
peatedly rode up to its streets. was heard, the corn-blades bent sridi- 

54. In no action of the war did the denly forward, and the lauoes of the 
Britishcombat to greater disadvantage, eireniy appojired within twenty paces, 
or with more desperate valour, than The wor<i “Fire !” was then given by 
here, from half-past two, when the the colonel jf each front of the squares 
battle commenced, till three o’clock, poured in a deadly volley, and the 
when Wellington in person arrived, proud horsemen were instantly scatter- 
He had just galloped across from Biye, od in every direction : a rolling fire from 
where he had had a conference, os the rear raqks completed their defeat, 
already mentionecl, with Bluoher, on 55, Notwithstanding their heroic re- 
their joint operations, an<l expressed sisiance, however, the comt^t, from 
his doubts to the Prussian general on the want of cavalry and the scanty 
the nature of the ground he had chosen tilloiy.on the side of the British, was 
for the battle, Confident in his great for long unequal. The Bois de Bossu, 
superiority, esiJecially in cavalry and a post of great moment, as it entirely 
artillery, Ney pushed his julvanhige to covered tlio English right fiox^k, haa 
the utmost. Anxious to fulfil tlie in- been at length lost ; and the squares 
fttructions he had received,, and repulse in the open fields, sorsly reduced by 
the British before their reinforcements the grape-sliot of the batteries, could 
arrived, so as to be able to fall with hardly close up with sufiScient napid- 
the bulk of bis forces on the Prussians iiy to withstand the repeated and des- 
when engaged with the Emperor at pemte charges of ^Kellerman’k horse. 
Ligny, he made the attack with all his The men were becoming impatient m*; 
accustomed vigour. Foy's* division as- der the dreadful fire of cannon to 
fiailed ^iiatre Bras; Bacheluzthe vil- which, from.beingneeefflaarilyfttatio^ 
hige of Pienaont ; while on the ex- through the want ed Cavjahy^ they were 
treme French left, the wood of Bossu exposed, andre^tedfy asked* “ Wlmn 
waa oairied, after a bloody combat, by shall wo be at tiiem ? ” The heroic »- 
Jerome^ la consequence of the Brit: sistanoe of the 42d and 4i4|h, now sore- 
ishhaviisg few cannon, ahd, after the ly reduced, was watched, with intense ^ 
flight the Belg^ horse, no cav- anriety by Picton, who, '(daspsiri^ 
ally, the^whole weiiJit of the conflict getting the Belgian, had 

feu ^t^ who had no re- fled from tlm field, 

and imriag.no other oav^ at 

aB pbteiHt into squares. The posal^ on ijke bqHd measmo:^ 

with chaiguig the exiemy^a nidra^ers and. 
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lancers with infantry. For this pnr- 
pnse, he formed the Royals and 28th 
into column, and, placing himself mth 
Kempt at their head, followed, hy 
32d, plunged hea<lloiig, with loud 
shouts, into the midst of the enemy's 
oavaliy. Theywereilumediatelychaiged 
on.all sicl^s % lancers and cuirassiers ; 
but, altlxough entirely enveloped by 
their fxirious assailants, th^ repelled 
every attack by the precisou of them 
lire ; and eflectusliy took the pressure 
off the 42d and 44tlL Viewer! from a 
distance,, the Britiah squares could not 
be seen amidst sui*ging multitude 
of hoiwemen by which they were aur* 
rounded, until their places were made 
apl^rent by a sudden volley, which, 
like the explosion of a bomb, scattoixjd 
the asisailing squkdTons in every direc- 
tion. But fttiU ’ the conflict was very 
doubtful; and the Belgian inf.intry, 
seven thotisand five hundred strong, 
were so panic-struck that they aban- 
doned the field, leaving the British, 
Hanoverians, and Bninswickers, not 
above twelve thousand in all, to with- 
atand double that number of French, 
inchiding five thoxisand admirable 
horse. 

60. Despite all their gallantry, the 
situation of the Britii’h Imd now be- 
come vei^ critical, when the two in- 
fantry brigofloB of the 3d division, un- 
der Lieutenant-General Count Alttm, 
jiiK)8t opportunely arrived on the field 
about six o'clock, accompanied by two 
batteries of loot-artillery. This rein- 
forcetuent, which added five thousand 
five hundred admirable ' soldiers and 
twelve guns to the British ranks, in 
sotne degree restored the equality of 
the opposite feirces, as Key had twenty 
thousand.inen fifty guns ; but his 
five thousand etUl gave him a 
vest advant^e ih that am. Halket’s 
brigade, which headed the reinforce- 
meht, was immediatriy directed to- 
Swards the French left, between the 
wood of Bossu and the Charieroi road, 
whfie KiehnimBegg^a brigade, whi^ 
fel)nMI,;Tecrived ordem to stiengthen 
Jihh'"-oytrtoo British left> ' whew ,the 
troops which Had so long fought with 
cavedty were muCh recced in num- ; 
bci^i and nearly exhs^ted by 


Key, upon perceiving this accession to 
the allied forces, despatched a peremp- 
tory order to d'Erlon, to join him with 
Jkis whole corps without a moment's 
(ielay — a step w^hich exercised, as will 
appear in the serjuel, a most important, 
perhaps decisive, influence on the fate 
of the campaign. At the some time, 
he strongly reinforced his troops in the 
wood of Bosau, and, by a r^ouble<l 
discharge from all his guns, pi^epared a 
ficsh attack. The 42d and 44th were 
now formed into one square, and, with 
the 30 th, which also got into the same 
formation, again repelled a formidalfle 
attack of French lancers. But the 69th' 
was not equally fortunate ; for, befoi’c 
the square could be completed, Keller- 
inan’s dragoons attacked' and biuke 
it, taking its colours ; and, sweeping 
on, again assailed Pioton’s wearied 
bands, which only repelled their as- 
saults by their unvarying steadiness 
in Sfiuaro. The resistance \yaa most 
vigorous at every point ; but the Allies, 
destitute of horse, were threatened 
with being turned oU cither flank ; and 
Ney, deeming success secure, despatch- 
ed the taken colours of the 69th. as a 
harbinger of victory to the Emperor. 

57. At length, at half-past six, two 
brigades of Guards, under Maitland 
and Byng, arrived |vith some other 
troo{>s, which niised the Allies in the 
field to tweiit 3 ^-elght thousand men 
ajid sixty-eight guns. The men were 
covered with dust and dropping with, 
sweat, after a toilsome march of eight- 
een miles from Enghien. They Were 
immediately ordered by Wellington to 
retake the wood of Bossu, which they 
did in the vuost gallant style ; but as 
soon as they attempted to deboifch on 
the oriier side, their advance was check- 
ed by a trcEmondous fire of round-shot 
and canister from the French batter- 
ies;, and they were driven back into 
the cover of the trees with great 
sku^ter. A vehement charge of 
Frenclf horse on the disordered Guards, 
which followed, was repulsed by a vol- 
from the men under cover of the 
ditch of the wood. Encouraged by 
this success, they he^ the wow, and 
every effort of the enemjr to expellii^ia 
it was defeated with heavy 
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Such, howQter, was th« fatigue of ike 
Ouaw yd^ thi# obstiimie conflict, 
tkftt msujy faiated amoog the trees 
ipm ehsolute exhauetiou, wh^n in the, 
act of «^e^ing on their more robust 
oomr^es. .This desperate struggle cou- 
tiuued for ne^ly three hours, without 
any decided edvanitage being gained on 
^th^ side ; but, as night approached, 
it was evident thit the enemy’s attacks 
were growing we«4Eer,; while the succee- 
sive ai’rival of the remainder of Cooke’s 
Guanls inspired fresh ardour in the 
weai^ed British, . 

58. Still none of the cavalry had ap- 
peared^ <hd the flrst brigade of 
British horse arrive on the groimd 
till late in the evening; the greater 
part not till midnight, after the con- 
Met hhd entirely ceased. Meanwhile 
Ney, with ileille’s corps and the cuir- 
assiers, was making the most desperate 
efthrts to force the English from their 
position. ’But such was the rapidity 
and precisiou of the British fire, that 
ail his efforts proved ineflectual ; and 
towards seven, when Alien and the 
Guards, and a troop of horse-artillery, 
had come up^ it became evident that 
the weight of force hcwl inclined to the 
Bhtish side. The Frendx mai'shal, 
however, accustomed to victory, and 
trusting to the #upport of d’Erlou’s 
coips, which he eveiy moment expect- 
ed to artive on the field, continued his 
attacks with the utmost impetuosity. 
But the withdrawing of that powerful 
reserve, which would probably have 
, .titoged the fortune of the day, with- 
out benefiting Kapoleon, proved fatal 
to ,Key< His last attacks were all re- 
pplsS^iWith great loss ; and at length, 

^ to the quick by their failure, 
that d’Erlon had not come up, ] 
he positive order for, him to re- 
tinice to Ligny, where he 

h^^^^pi^nced an impression on the; 
of the Prus^l^ ; hut he did not ; 
jtiif altfu*' it we« dmk, and when 
WW aimdy lost, Welhng- 
wings 

ad'wii^*^'«nd^tKe^ limi/ loud 


a4v!^c<^ Ito, with >«d 

«hont% Mved leirvmd td tiie ^tion 
oftim^Fren^, who retired Jw 
elation; ‘ i^^^ted 


[chap, xcirn 

to Frasnes, a mile from the field of 
battle; and Wellington’s men, wearieid 
alike 'marching and %hting, lay 
oh the ground on which they had fought 
at 'Quati'e Bras, spn-ounded by the dead 
andthedyiqg. 

59. , In this bloody combat, the Brit- 
ish and Hanoverians , had three hun- 
dred and fifty killed, two thousand three 
hundred and eighty wounded, and a 
hundred and seventy -two made pri- 
soners The loss of, the Belgians and 
Brunswickem was thirteen hundred 
more — in all, five thousand two hun- 
dred men. UTie French loss amounted 
tofour thousaiidonehundredand forty ; 
and the fact of the" repulsed amy sus- 
taining a smaller loss than the victori- 
ous one, is easily exihuned by the cir- 
cumstance, that dux&g the greater part 
of the day the British infantry, with- 
out cavalry, and but little artilleiy, 
combated against the French, who h^ 
fifty guns and five thousand admirable 
horsemen in their ranks. Among the 
killeil was the gallant J>u)ce of Bruns- 
wick,* who nobly fell while rallying 
his men, when they were . suffering 
dreadfully under the fire of the iVench 
artillery. No guns and few prison- 
ers wero taken on either side; {for 
the French having commenced the 
combat with giving no quarter, and 
evinced unparalleled exasperation dm** 
ing the whole day, the British troops 
were driven into * swJgujnaiy species 
of combat, alike forei^ to their pre- 
vious habits and present inclinations. 

60. 0uriz^ the night the, 16th, 
Wellington received inlj^llig^ce of the 
defeat of the Frussiami at Xigny, 
that th^ were rotreathigdug^t con- 
fusion in the direction of Waw , Al- 
though, however^ tho r troops , of the 
Bheuish provinces;^ to the number , of 
nearly ten thous^d, }eft\th# cc^outw 
and fled to Lhge miA to-la-'Chapelln 
before they toted, yet not 

missing tom the proytoes 01*1;, 
Prua«% and sovewdtoth trbope joihed 
from 'ti^t 'lof . th'es^. ; 

steady tods 'ttoiipfte<tf^^^^ 
neither; ' WtJ, 
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broken confidence wan placed' inHRe 
aged chief who hCA s6 often; ledithem 
to victoiy; and above idl, in thc'^neiigy 
with which he -^had been known oh 
many former occasions to repsk disas- 
ter. Nor was this confidence mi^lacedi 
Blucher, on this trying occasion, proved 
himself vaerthy of heading the vanguard 
of the mighty host which combated for 
the independence of Europe. Placing 
full reliance on the resourbes of his 
own mind, and on the stem resolution 
of Jhis men, he directed his whole ener- 
gies to the one great object — ^the con- 
centration of the whole forces in both 
armies to crush Napoleon. His line of 
retreat was directed by Tilly and Qen- 
tinnes to Wavre, in older to be still in 
communication with the English forces. 
The reserve parks were brought up, in 
order to be ready for another battle ; 
while Thielman^s corps, which cover- 
ed 'the movement, was to march upon 
Gembloux, 'where, having formed a | 
junction with Bulow, who was coming i 
up from Hannut, the two united were 
to fall bacsk upon Wavre, where, upon 
the evening of the 17tli, the whole 
Prussian army was actually concen- 
trated ; the battering train was with- 
drawn from liege to Haestricht ; and 
everytliing whi^ BkiU or prudence 
could suggest tras done to put the i 
army in the most efficient state. " Wo 
have lost one battle,” said Gneisenau : 
** we must gain another.” Despatches 
were sent off to Wellington, announcing 
Blueherisreadiifiess 'Ho oo-operaie in a 
general engagement on the following 
day in fipohjft of Waterloo, not with two 
corps only^ but wi^ his whole army, 
provided^ if the French did not attack 
, them on\ the ISth^ they should attack 
them on ^e lOth and a noble pro- 
clamation, waii issued to his troops, 
which concluded -with the prophetic 
, words^** I shall immediately lead you 
anew thb enemy ; we ^ali beat 
hhn, for it is miT duty to do so.” 

. The English general at once saw 
that he eoidd noibimtaln his position 
attire Bras, wh^l^ left flank was 
imeovered by the ret^t of the Pru^ 
.eiaiiS, ;.and Sldo, .that by retirmg to 
Waterioh, hewomd be sonear Blucher 
that they would be able to aid eadh 


other in case of attack. Accordingly, 
at ten o*clock next morning, the Brit- 
ish anny, which was by that time in 
, great p^'i't concentrated,, sixty thou- 
sand strong, at Quatre Bras; retreated 
through Genappe to Watbiiloo. Na- 
poleon, according to his usual custom, 
rode over the ghsistly field of battle at 
Ligny on tlie morning after the conflict, 
and observed with satisfaction the great 
proportion which the Pi’ussiaii dead, 
lying around that village, bore to the 
loss of the French. hVom that, after 
directing Grouchy, under whose orders 
he placed Vandamme^s and Gerard’s 
corps, with one of Lobau’s divisions, 
and Excelmans' corps of heavy cavalry, 
with one of PajoVs light- horse divi- 
sions, he moved with his staff and 
Guards, and the two remaining divi- 
sions of Lobiiu’s corps to Quatre Bras, 
from which Wellington had recently 
before retired on his road to Waterloo. 
His instnictions to Grouchy were “ to 
follow up the Prussians and complett* 
their defeat.” So rudely, however, had 
the French been handled on the field 
of battle on the preceding day, that no 
I attempt was made by them to chsturb 
the retreat of either army, excepting 
by a large body of lancers, which, about 
four o’clock,m the afternoon, charged 
the English cavalry wfeo were covering 
the retreat between Genappe and Wa- 
I terloo. The day was oppressively hot, 
and the atmosphere close with the sul- 
phurous clouds which bespeak an ap- 
proaching thunderetomiv Not a drop 
of rain, however, had yet fallen, when, 
on the discharge of the first ^n from 
the British horse-artillery on the right, 
the concussion seemed to rebound like 
an electric shock to the heavily charged 
mass above ; a tremendous clap of 
thunder followed, and the rain instantly 
fell in such torrents, as in a few min- 
utes to flood the^ ground, and for a 
period stop all inoimments on both 
sides.* When the weather cleared 


^ *' firipiunt subltb uubes oqelumque, ,diem-< 

!reucronim -«a:'ooali8i» ponto nox inoubat 
■ ‘ attiL . 

poll, et crebris micat ignf^ts 

i^^eutemque yiH^ inteataat omnia mor- 
tem;" : i;'8§w 
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^xbr judge and 

Qenappej loavii:^ 7^ Una- 
ei9ur9; m ilubt tpwn to ekoek tli» enemy^j 
!S7&^|Wob. lancex»mthe fii^ia^tanee i 
1£M^i!egim«nt, support % a 
Ipw aqu^tPna wlkidb edvardd 
Tear» tlupugb. tlie etiraet; aa, in apite 
of t&e gallantry of tiiat diatinguiahed 
corpfff its liglit horses and the sabres 
of riders were unequally matched, 
in a close chaxge, with the lahcers of 
IPrsmeu This was in an especial man* 
ner the ease in ihe narrow chaussdo of 
Oenappe, where Ihe conflict took place, 
and the lances, like the spears of 
the Haoedonian phalanx, presented an 
impenetrable front. Major Hodge of 
^e 7th, who bravely led his corps, and 
the commander of the lancers, were 
both HUed in close %ht^ combating at 
the head of their men. 

6% Lord Uxbridge, now the Maimiis 
of Angleaea, no sooner perceived this, 
than he chaiged in person at the head 
oi the first Life-Guards. These mag- 
nificent troops^ albeit unprotected by 
armour, bo^ do^ upon the French 
horsemen with such vigour, as they 
were ascending ^e slope on the other 
side of Genappe, that the shock was 
irresisldble, imd in a few minutes the 
kneemwere totally defeated, and driven 
wxlh great slaughter headlong through 
the town; No farther serious attem]^ 
ym made by the enemy to disquiet the 
rekreai, whieh was conducted with per- 
fect regularity and the utmost skill by 
the Englhh general. Wellington re- 
thitd wnh his whole troops to front 

of the forest of Soignies, where he took 
u|i his position on either side of the 
hlgh'^m^ from Charleroi to Bnuisels, 
in front of the village of Waterloo, on 
g^und ^ch he had already seleotod 
and hsd survwed as the theatre of a 
battle. Napoleon followed 
. Wtth tW gmt bulk of hiis forces, and 
them nearly opposite to the 
^ on both sides of the high-road 
gih^bmOhadoroi to Brassels, with 
he^ik!^s Belle Miance. 

liiMr. i...** . 4*. - t- -..1^ a _ j__ ...L, _ jr 


fall ai^^nnted to about eighty timusand 
men. W^ingtoti was not equal in point 
of nummtoal athount, his whole force 
being‘<m% siad^Vieven ^ousarid eiac 
hundred men ; but he was still more 
ihfmojr in ari^Uery and. in the quality 
of part of his troops. 'His camion 
amounted to only one hundred and 
fifty-six pieces, while the French had 
two hundred and forty-eight ; and the 
British, Hanoverians, and Brunswick- 
ei*8, in number about fifty-one thousand, 
could be alone relied on for the shock 
of war — ^ihe rem^ndj^r being coi^sed 
of Belgians, for the mo^ part'disaffected 
or recently raised Ka^u levies, upon 
whom little dependence could be ph^d 
in any seiious conflict.*' 

63. Though the campaign bod only 
as yet lasted two days, yet its result in 
the first instance h^ been eminently 
favourable to the French troops, and 
had worthily rewarded the skill and 
daring of their chief. With a foree in- 
ferior upon the whole by fully seventy 
thousand men to his opponents taken 
togethei*, he had succe^ed in cofiibat- 
ing at Ligny with advantage, at Quatra 
Bras with superiority of force ; and no- 
thing but the extraordinaiy and unfore- 
seen circumstance of d’Erloh’s corps, 
nineteen thousand 8troz%^ having b^n 
marched at the decisive moment first 
from Quatre Bras to Ligny, and agaih 
from Idgny to Quatre Biras, without 
taking a part in either action^ hail pre- 
vent^ him from gaining in; the Very 
finst day of the campaign what 
have proved decisive auctiem agiS^ist 
both his opponents. ' Had - 
corps been thrown on the Ibnk of 
Blucher when hk last reSoniumwe|«eexr 
hausted,and N^leon'sCKiai^Vhai^^ 
the Prussian army wutdd havnauatalneoL 
an izrepamble defeat, possibly as disaa^ 
trousas tbat of Jl^ena. Hadtheemne 


force been hurled agaimd^ Paok^a antd 
Kempt’s heroin bri^iadeB, wheh en- 
veloped by lEtel3ifimm*s 'Ouikasriers at 
Quatm fifes, the Skigliiidi diveilqna 

ebgojged Vroidd Hva bim' 
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my’s paii in cavaliy and artillery, and 
probably tbe future communi- 

cation Blttobnr and Wellington. So 
great were tke odyantages gained by 
the admirably conceded irruption of 
the French Emperor into the space 
hdmem the cantonments of the two 
allied armies, at the head of his own 
force, fulfy concentrated, when each 
of thoire had a long distance to go over 
before their troops could be drawn to- 
gether. And such the dangers incurred 
by the allied commanders, and espe- 
cially Wellington, m delaying the con- 
centration of their forces, after those 
of the enemy h^ been all accumulated 
at a single point. 

64, But the advantage, well-nigh de- 
cisive, thus gained by Kapoleon in the 
very threshold 6f the war, was lost by 
the stubborn and heroic resistance with 
which he was encountered at Ligny and 
Quatre Bras by tlie Prussians aud Eng- 
lish, joined to the extraordinary cir- 
ci;m^tanc6 which led to both his armies 
being^deprived of the powerful succour 
of d%don*s corps, at the time when it 
was most requir^ And tint shilful 
conduct of the alUed generals in making 
a parallel retreat, as from the circum- 
f<3rence of a circle stdl indining towards 
its centre-^Wellington to the front of 
the wood of Soigniea, Bluoher to the 
neighbourhood of Wavre — at once re* 
stored to Ihem the advantage which 
the French Emperor had gained at the 
opening of the campaign. They were 
both now Concentrated, and in a situa- 
tion not only to.glve battle with their 


whole forces in a smgle fields hut to 
aid each other in the most efhcacious 
way if attacked sepm^tely by the bulk 
of his forces, That was the decisive 
dreumstanoe; Theyhad now regained, 
by their vigour , and hrmness, after 
the campaign began, the advant^ of, 
which, by lus superior diligence in coii- 
centiating his troops, and rapidity in 
directing their movements, he had at 
first deprived them. K fully engaged 
in front now with either army, Sfapo- 
leoii was exposed to a fiank att^k fronx 
the whole weight of the other, entirely, 
concentrated, not more than ton miles 
distant. Prudence in such circum- 
stances would have counselled retreat 
to the French general, satisfied with 
the advantages already gained. But 
that was not the charaeteristio of the 
Emperor’s mind, nor was perhaps, 
consistent with the necessities of his 
situation. Daring, hazardous advance, 
staking all on a single throw, had al- 
ways been his policy, and it had so 
often proved succearful in circum- 
Btanoes yet more hazardous, that he 
had the utmost confidence m its not 
Mling him on the present occasion. 
And in troth his ciroumstanceB^ poli- 
tical as well as military, at home and 
abroad, were now' such that he had 
probably no alternative ; and with all 
Europe advancing against him, and a 
divided nation in his rear, his only 
chance of salvation was in a great 
stroke, which might paralyse the alli- 
ance by driving the English from its 
ranks. , 


OHAPTEE XCIY. 


:^T!i^ osT WAmtoa 


i Iv; vm n more melsnoholy 

% Boldiem than ,|hat 
wii«S>l611oTfred' tie Wt 6i two* 
their l^iaonson 


the eveniikg of the Itth. The whole 
pf thnkday had be^ ^ark and cloudy; 
and towards ey,eidng the rain fell , in 
tqmnts^ Insomuch ih tmtemlng 
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tlie rb&d Quatre Bras to Waterloo, 
often onlcle-deep in 
water: :Wh^ troojw arrfved at 
^ i^eitMund, the jpaBilage of the axtjih 
‘ Itey, ajwi waggon®, over ih^ 
dwohed surface^ had eo oompletely 
eiit It up, that it was generally i^diieed 
to a state of tend, intersiieteea in eveiy 
hollow with la^ pools of Water* Cheer- 
lete and dripping as was the oondition 
of Ihe soldiers W’ho had to He down for 
tihe night in such a situation, it was 
pteler^le to that of those battaHons 
*whn Were stationed in the lye-fields, 
where the jgprain Was for the most jkiH 
thtee or four feet high, and soaking 
w^ ftoia top fo bottom. The ground 
ooenpied by the French troops was not 
. less drenched and uncomfortable. But 
how melancholy soever may have been 
their physical situation, not one feeling 
of , despondency pervaded the breasts 
either of the British or French soldiers. 
Such was the interest of the moment, 
the magnitude of the stake at i&sue, 
and the intensity of the feelings in 
either army, that the soldiers were al- 
. most insensible to physical suffering, " 

. Bveiy man in both armies yvm aw'are 
tlmt the retreat was stopped, and that 
a decisive' battle would be fought on 
the following day. ITie great contest 
of two*aad*twenty years' duration was 
now te be brought to a Hnal issue : re- 
test a£is<^ disaster would be difficult, 
if not Imnpssible, tp the British army, 
through ’we narrow defiles of the for* 
est of Soighies. Overthrow was ruin 
te! the Blench. They had no reserves 
‘;i 5 ad^te fall back Ujjon : Paris would 
ba the jw^ze of the conqumor. The 
who had seve- 
every other aniago- 
ii^.wetenow for the first time to be 
colM the conqueror 

sw the dreadftjJ day-ia 

t oonoern employs the host, 

tes ate in the pUbSo tost, 

''tent, shoold darkneni 

a^dmw'nW,'' 

.to 

Wk -va. 


of Europe was to measure swords with 
the d^verer of Spiun. 

2 . Nor were san^ine" hopes and 
well^louhded grounds of confidence 
wanting to the troops of. either army. 
1 [ 1 ie French relied wltli reason on the 
extraordint^ry military'' talents of their 
Emperor, pn his long and glorious ca* 
reef, and, bn the almost unbrdkan series 
of triumphs which had carried theh 
Btatidards to almost eveiy capital in 
continental Europe. Nor had recent 
disasters weakened this undoubting 
trust, for the men who now stood side 
by side weire' almost all veterans tried 
in a hundred combat : the English 
piisons had restored the conquerors oi 
continentiil TMtOpd' to his stendard; 
and for the first tune since the Russian 
retreat, the soldiem of Austerlitz and 
Wagram W'cre ivgidn assembled round 
his eagles. The BritifaU soldiers had 
not all the same mutual deiiendence 
from tried experience ; for a large i)art 
of them were second battaHons who 
had never seen a shot fired in war. But 
they were not on tlrat account the leas 
confident. They relied on the talent 
and firmness of their chiefs who, they 
knew, had never been conquered, and 
whose resources the Vetemns in their 
ranks told them vroiild prove equal t(‘ 
any emergency. They looked back 
with animated pt'ide to the unbroken 
career of rictory which had attended 
the British arms since they first landed 
in Portugal, imd ahtibipated the key* 
stone to their arch of tame from t 6 e 
approaching conflict with Napoleon in 
person. %ey were flar|gnine as to the 
result j bnK.oonte wllat miglxt, they 
were resolute not to be conquered. 
Never t^ere two armW of .i^db. iaine, 
under leaders of such renews and ani' 
mated by siteh heroic feelm^Sybroxight 
hxto contact in. modem Eutexpe, and 
never ^were teterbste So teom^tous at 
issue in the strife.' 

" A The field of 'V^aterlf^, ^i^eredlih- 
moitel by the battle was fought 

on tbe hdlowihg di^y,, fNtends ab^ 
two taffes in le®^ fipoth the c}<^ ,Of^ 
tesnl ^ed gardte^i 
ifoh^on* on tile ry^ to the 
mity of'^o’hainlet^’^ Haye'on > 
left The^t^uBS^ejfrom.^teissOhsj^^ 
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to Charleroi runs through the centre of Planchenoit, \tFhich being of consid- 
of the position, which is situated some- ei^hle extent, and beset with stone en- 
what less than three quarters of a mile closures^, afforded a vejy streng defen- 
to the south of the village of Waterloo, sive position to resist the Px-usaiane, in 
and three hundred yards in front of the issee :they should so far recover from 
farm-house of Mont St Jean. This the disaster of the preceding day, as to 
road, after ^sing through the centre be able to assume offensive operations 
of the British line, goes through and menace the extreme French rigjht. 
Belle AUiffncc and the hamlet of Ros-^ The whole field of battle between the 
somme, where Kapoleon spent the two armies was unenclosed, and the 
night. The position occupi^ by the declivities and hollows extrem^y gen*- 
British army followed very nearly the tic ; but the ruggecl hedge of La Haye 
crest of a range of gentle eminences, Sainte, which ran for half a mile to the 
cutting the high-road at right angles, left of the village of the same name on 
two hundred yards behind the farm- the crest of the ridge, afforded great 
house of La Haye Sainte, which adjoins support to that part of the British line, 
the highway, and formed the centre and the thick wood which aurromided 
of the position. An unpaved country the orchai d and garden of Hougomont 
road ran along this summit, forming was impeiwiDus to artillery, and proved 
nearly the line occupied by the Bri- of essential service in impeding the at- 
tish troops, and- which proved of great tack of tho French columns, 
use, especially in moving tlie artilleiy 5. Wellington had stationed part of 
during the course of tlie battle. Their Hill’s cor])s, consisting of seven thou- 
position had this great advantage, that sand men, at Hal], six miles on tho 
the infantry could rest on the reveree right, in order to cover the great road 
of the crest of the ridge, in a situation from Mons to Brussels, in which direc- 
in bome measure screened at least from tion he expected tlie encihys attack 
the ix)int- blank fire of the French would have been made ; and be dcs- 
artillcry’; while their own guns on pitched letters to Louis XVIII. at 
tho creat swept the whole slope, or Ghent, early on the morning of the 18th, 
natural glacis, which descended to the recommending him, in the event of the 
valley in their front. ^ enemy attempting to turn him by that 

4. Napoleon’s tioops occupied a cor- town, to retire to Ai^twerp- Orders 
responding line of ridges, nearly paral- were at the same time sent to the 
Id, on the opjwaite side of the valley, govenior of tliat fortress to open the 
stretching on either side of tho ham- inundations on the side of the Tdte de 
let of La Belle Alliance. I'he summit Flimdre, and to the jjei’son in change 
of these ridges afforded a splendid posi> of the magazines in the rear, to remove 
tion for the Fyunch artillery to fii’e them to Antwerp, These prcMjaution- 
\ipon the English guns; but their at- ary measures, with the long trains of 
tacking columns, in descending the one wounded which were brought in from 
hill and mounting the other, wcmUl of Quatre Bras, and theexaggeratedreports 
necessity be exposed to a very severe of the disaster sustained at Ligny, pro- 
cannonade from the opposite batteries duced such consternation at Brussels, 
The French army had an open country tliat all the English who could get 
to retreat over in case of disaster ; away were preparing for departure, 
while the Bri^h, if defeated, would in The road to Antwerp was already cov- 
all probability lose a considerable part erod with fugitives of all descriptiq^s; 
of their artillery iu the defiles of the and the partisans of Napoleon joyfully 
foi*eflt of gioignies: Still even for a looked forward to his entering on the 
retreat, -the position had its advmi- following day. Wellington, howeVer* 
tageSk for the hitrioacies of that wood was resolved to stand Sis whole 
afforded, an admirable defensive jxMsav {^y, mth the except;ibn of the|)art , 
tionfor a broken array of foot-soldiers, ^ of Billies hbxfs/ consisting of 
The French right rested on the viU^ J FrederiSfc. cf the NetheitteW corp of ^ 
' 'VOXi. XIL 
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Belgiajoa, and Sir Charles ColTille's 
Tisioa of British, which w^e statioaed 
near Hall, was now assembled; and 
Blucher, with whom he had again com* 
municat^ during the night, had en<^ 
gaged to support him, as alr^y men* 
tioned, not merely with two corps, as 
he had requested, but with his whole 
army. He promised to be on the ground 
by one o’clock ; and his line of march 
was to be in two columns, by St 
bertand OhainuponPlanclLenoLt,BO as to 
fall perpendicularly on the French flank 
after the combat was fully engaged. 

d. The morning of tlie 18th opened 
with a drizsling rain ; but tlie cloiids 
were lighter than on the preceding day, 
and the sun occasionally broke in fleet- 
ing glimpses through the hazy atmo- 
sphere. Eagerly the pien in both ar- 
mies started from their drip^jing beds ; 
at once they awoke to a rapid conscious- 
ness ; but numbers were so stiff that it 
was with difficulty they could rise out 
of the water in which they UjwI passed 
the night. But the sight which pre- 
sented itself when they arose, soon 
riveted every eye, and moved every 
heart even in the most unthinking 
breasts in those vast arrays. Never 
was a nobler spectacle witnessed than 
botli armies now exhibited ; its mag- 
nificence struck even the Peninsular 
and Imi)erial' veterans with a feeling of 
awe. The troops ^sed on each other 
with respect mingled with surprise. A 
stem joy was felt in hearts on both 
sides at the noble aspect of their an- 
tagonists.* On the French side, eleven 
columns deployed simultaneously to 
take up their ground ; like huge sor- 
pentss clad in glittering scales, they 
wound slowly over the opposite hills, 
amidst an incessant clang of trumpets 

* TaBBO ftotfeipated this feolinfr in the 
following noble lines of bis Jerusalem 
Delivered:”— 

« Horror itself in that fair sight seomM fair, 
Abdfpleasure fiew amid sad dread and fear ; 
The ^limpets shrill that thnnder'd in thoair 
Were music mild and sweet to every eav ; 
Tim camp, though less, yet seemed 

more rare 

In that stroogo noise, more warlike. shiiU, 
and clear, 

In notes more sweet; pagan trumpets 
Jar: 

These snng, their armours riitnM; those 

’ gUstw'dfer.” 

Tasso, Ger. lib., xx. 30* 


and rollixig of drums, from the bands 
of a hundred and fourteen battalions 
and a hundred and twelve squadrons, 
which played the Manseiltaise, the 
“Chant dn Depart,** the ** Veillons au 
Salut de FEmidPe,” and other popular 
Frisch aira. Boon order appeared to 
arii^ out of chaos : four of the columns 
formed the first fine, four the second, 
three the third. The formidable forces 
of Frmce were seen in splendid ar- 
ray; and the British soldiers contem- 
plated with admiration their noble an- 
tagonists : — 

* * A nTimcrous host ; in strength each armed 
l>aDd 

A legion; led in fight, yet leader seemed 
Each warrior, single as in chief, expert 
When to advance or stand, or turn the 
sway 

Of battle : open when, and when to close 
The ridges of grim war. No thought ol 
flight. 

None of retreat ; no unbecoming deed 
That argued fear. Each on himself relied. 
As only in his arm tho moment lay 
Of victory.”! 

7 . Two hundred and fifty guns, sta- 
tioned along the crest of the ridge in 
front, with matches lighted and equip- 
ments complete, gave an awful presage 
of the approaching conflict. The infan- 
try in the first an<l second lines, flank- 
ed by dense ma«Bes of cavalry, stood 
in perfect order ; four - and - twenty 
squadrens of cuirassiers, behmd either 
extremity of the second, were already 
resplendent in the fitful rays of the sun ; 
the grenadiers and lancers of the Guard, 
in the third line, were conspicuous from 
their brilliant uniforms and d4wiing 
arms ; while in tiie rear of all, the ftmr- 
and- twenty battalions of the Guard, dark 
and massy, occupied each side 'of the 
road near La Belle Alliance, as if propp- 
ed to terminate the contest. The Brit- 
ish army, though little Jess numerous, 
did not present so imposing a spectacle 
to either host, from their being in great 
part concealed by the swell of tlie ridge 
on which tl^ stood. They were 
drawn up in wo lines, but the infan- 
try chiefly in quarter-distance columnE^ 
with'the cavalry in rear, and artillery 
in front skilfully disposed along the 
summit of the ascent No clang ol 
trumpets or rolling of drums was heard 
from their ranks; like the 

t Milton^, Paradise Lost, Vb 230. 
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Greeks of old, the men took up their 
ground, thinking only of standing by 
each other, and doing their duty ; and 
hardly any sound was lioatd from the 
vast an*ay but the rolling of the guns 
and occasional word of command from 
the officers.* Napoleon had been afraid 
tlmt the English would retreat during 
the night;* and expressed the utmost 
joy when them sq^qares appeared in 
steady array next morning, evidently 
with the design of giving battle* Ho, 
anticipated the speedy overthrow of 
the Englitih oligarchy, and resurrection 
of France, more great and powerful 


than ever. '' I have them, thesoi^fing- 
lish ! ” said he. They exceed us by 
a quarter of their forces : but, never- 
tlieiess, nine chances out of ten are in 
dur favour.” “ Sire,” replied Soult, “ I 
know these English ; they will die on 
the ground on which they stand before 
they lose it.” 

8* The British army on the ground 
amounted to sixty-seven thousand six 
hundred men,+ of whom twelve thou- 
.sand five hundred were cavalry; the 
French to eighty 'thousand :t but the 
superiority of the latter in artillery, 
and the quality of all the troops, § ex- 


* “Thus, by their leaders' care, each martial 
band 

Moves into ranks, and stretches o'er the 
land; 

With shouts the Trojans, rushing from afar, 

Proclaim their motions and provoke the 
war; 

So wheu inclement winters vox the pktiu 

With piercing frosts, or thick doscending 
min. 


To wanner seas the cranes embodied fly. 

With noise and order, tlirough the midway 
sky; 

To Pigmy nations wounds and death they 
bring, 

' And all the war descends upon their wing. 

£vt silent, breathing rage, resolved and 
skilled. 

By mutual aids, to flx a doubtful flcld. 

Swift marched tiie Greeks.” 

Porfi'e Homer, lii. 1-S. 


+ Bank and file of the English army that fought at Waterloo, according to Slborne, 
ei.cU: • ive of those detached at Hall 


British, 

King's German begion 
Hanoverians, . 
Bninswickoi’S, , 
Nassau men, 

Belgians, 


— SiBoiiNJS, ii, 376. 



CwnlfT. 

AiVillerjt. 

IMal. 

Qatia 

i5.m • 

6,S4S 

2,967 

23,991- 

78 

3,301 

1,991 

497 

520 

5,838 

13 

10,258 

405 

11,220 

12 

4.586 

866 

610 

5,962 

16 

2,880' 



2,880 

32 

13,402 

3,205 

1,117 

17,724 

49,008 

12,402 

5,643 

6M65 

156 


faibome makes th© effective strength of the French at Waterloo os follows 

Infantry. 48,950 

Cavvilry, , . . . . . , . 15,765 

Ai-tillory, 7,732 


with 2IG gans.'-SisoRXE.'i, 461. 71,047 

j ace Appendix El^ Ohap. xciv. 

§ The comparative numbers of the two armies having been the subject of vehement dls- 
putt) between the British and Continental writers, and being withal a matter upon which it 
is extremely difficult to arrive at a satisfactory result, it seems proper to observe that the 
statement in the text is founded on the following grounds 
I. The British force is accurately known from the morning state of the very day of the 
battle ; it amounted ou the field, after deducting the ti'oops absent at Hall, to 67,655 men^ 
and, including officers, &e., 69,686.— See Appendix F, Chap. xciv. 

IT. The loss of th^ French official retunis after the battle renders it imposslblo to arrive 
at the French force otherwise tlian by approximation. But, taking the data which they 
tbeinselves have given, it is possible to airlve very near the truth 

1. Napoleon, in Book ix, M4m., g^ves the French fonpe which crossed the , 
Sambre, as ..... 122,464 men and 350 guas. 

Oourgaud ^ates the loss atliiguy, p. 65, at 6,800 
At Qiiatre Bras, p. 1, at . . 4,140 

10,940 

Orouohy bad with him (Fragm. Hist 27)» 81,970 4^310 men and 03 guns. 

Total at Waterloo, . , . 80,094 252 

TII. Napoleon stated in his account of the battle, within two days after it was fought: 

-“We estimated the furco of the English army at 80,000; we supposed that the Prus- 
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cept tUe BritiBh, Kitig’a German Le- 
gion^ and Bruns wickoi’s, was still gteater. 
Napoleon had two hundrc<l and ilfty 
guns, >Vellington a hundred and fifty- 
six, of which half were English ; aric? 
of ihe French array no less tlian fifteen 
thousand' eight hundred were splendid 
horse. The allied aimy was drawn up 
in the following order: — The right, 
under, Hill, extended behind Hougo- 
inont towards Braiue la Leude; the 
chateau, garden, and wood of Hougo- 
mont were strongly occupied by Gene- 
ral Byng’s brigade of Guards, as was 
the farm of La Haye Sainte by a bat- 
talion of the King’s German Legion ; 
Picton’a division, wnth Perponcher’s 
Belgian division, Best’s Hanoverian 
brigade, and Vivian’s imd Vandelcnr’s 
horso stood on the left of La Haye 
Sainte, along the lino of the rugged 
hedge : Alton’s, Cor»ko’8, and Clinton’s 
divisions were in the right wing, with 
Chassd’s Belgians ; the German and 
Hmioverian brigades of Omptoda and 
Kilmansegge being in the centre. The 
cavalry, except Vivian's and Vancle- 
Icur’s brigades, W'ere all in the second 
line ; Ponsonby on the left, and Somer- 
set, Bornbeig, Areiitschildt, an<l Grant, 
on the right of La Haye Sainte. The 
reserves consisted of Collacrt’s Dufcch- 
Belgiau cavalry diidsion, the J3run.swidc 
corps under Olfermann, and Lambert’s 
British brigade. The left vtm uncover- 
ed except by a deep ditch impassable 
for iutfileiy, which, however, provtjd 
such an impediihent, that no serious 
attack was made on that extremity. 
The artilleiy wjis aiiunged along the 
whole front of the position, and 
swept the gentle slope which descend- 
ed fx'om it to tlie low ground which 
sep&;r&ted the two aimies, wholly un- 
bi^ken by enclosures or impe<limentd 
of any kind Gi*eat pains had been 
ittken to separate the Belgian tx*oops 
from ea(^ other, and mingle them in 
detached bodies through the British 


and Hanoverians; for their bad con 
dupt at Qnatre Bias had rendered ii 
more than doubtful whether they could 
be prevented fronx joining the enemy. 
The French artillery >vas in like man- 
ner placed along |he summit of their 
ridge, in a semi-circular foim, directly 
fronting the, British guns, at the dis- 
tance of from a half to three-quarters 
of a mile ; and tlieir army was divided 
into the eleven columns already men- 
tioned. D’Erlon, with the first corps, 
was on the French right of the chau!-- 
see of La Belle Alliance : Reille, with 
the second, on the left : Jerome’s di- 
vision being on the extreme left, in 
front of Hougomonb Lobau, with tlie 
sixth corjxs, except one division abKsent 
under Gi-oucliy, was in the second line. 
The cavalry, botJx light and heavy, W’as 
behind the infantry : Milhaud on tlie 
right, Subervie and Homont in the 
centre; Kellerman on the left. “The 
Guards were in the rear beside the 
gjmt road. Never,” says Napoleon, 
“ had tho troops been animated with 
such spirit, or taken up their ground 
w*ith such precision. The earth seemed 
proud of being trodden by such com- 
batarils.” 

0. Tho village clock of Nivellcs was 
btiikiug eleven when the fiiwt gun wati 
fired fi’om tlie Fi*euch centre, imme- 
diattdy followed by a quick rattle of 
musketry from the left, as tho weighty 
column commanded by Jerome, six 
thousand streng, approached the en- 
closiirus of Hoiigomoiit, which was de- 
fended by the light companies of both 
brigades of the Guarefe, under Colonel 
Macdoncll and Lord . Saltoun, and a 
Nassau battalion Hanoverian rifle 
comiiany in the wood and orchard. 
Byng’s brigade of Guaids was in sup- 
port on the heights behind the build- 
ings. The English light troops fought 
stoutly in the wood,' and, slowly falling 
back,. contested every tree, every bush, 
every sapling, until the fire became so 


stain CO^S, which might be in lino to the right, might lie 15,000. Tho enemy's fomc, 
then', Wtw upwards of S>0,000 men-TOwra atirawcaw.”— WaXerioo; <Soli>smitji, 
vii, 301. When it is recollected that this is tlie knguiige of a defeated general, frebh 
from the field of battle, itaflbrds tho strongest indication that his force was at tho very 
least SO.M; and this acquires additional force from the, rirenmatsnvo, that his esti- 
mate of the Britlah fpreo (80,000) Was including those detoxed at HaU (7000), who 
took no part In the action, not very for firom ooriisot* See a very able article on 
Waterloo^ in Frawr’a Kov, leil, p, 500. 
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warm that almost every branch was cut 
thnnigh by numerous, some as many 
as twenty, shot*^ Thirty British guns 
opened their fire upon the wood; Na* 
poleon immediately advance Reille^s 
and Kellerman’s batteries to reply, 
and supported Jerome by Poy*s divi- 
sion. Gra^lually, in spite of the utmost 
efforts of its delenders, the wood around 
the chateau was carried by the assail- 
ants ; but the garden and chateau, de- 
fended by a high brick wall, in which 
a double tier of loopholes had been 
struck out, presented an invincible re- 
sistance. Six compani(3fi of English 
Guards, under Colonel Woodford and 
Loni Saltoun, soon after regained the 
orchard, which they held for the rest 
of the day. Nai)oleon upon this or- 
dered a battery of howitzere to play 
ui)on the building, which soon set it 
on fire; the flames burst forth with 
unquenchable fuiy, and the chateau was 
in part consumed. But the second 
and third Foot-Guards, under Colonel 
Woodford and Colonel Hepburn — ^who 
were all ultimately introduced into 
the post, their place in the rear being 
taken by the Brunswick inhmtiy — with 
the light companies, under Colonel 
MacdonoU and Lord Saltoun, still held 
the courtyard and remainder of the 
building with tmconquerable resolu- 
tion. The first of these brave officers, 
when a vehement onset had bxirat open 
the gate of ^ the courtyard, and a party 
of the French, great jjart of whom 
wore in the end slain or taken, Imd 
I'ushed'in, actually, by a great exertion 
of personal stren^h, drove the sur- 
vivcNL's out, and closed it in the face of 
the French bayonets ! 

10. This assault, how vehement 
soever, Was but a feint to ebneeal the 
real point of attack, which was in the 
left centre, and wjis intrusted to Mar- 
riialNey, with d’Erlon's corps, nineteen 
thousand strong, who had not at sdl 
been yet engaged in the campai^. 
They were ananged in four massy 
columns, supported by the fir© “of eighty 
pieces of cannon, placed on the oppo- 

^ The Author counted twenty-two shot- 
marks in cme tree, not six inches in diameter, 
at the south-east corner ei the orchard, short- 
ly after the battle. 


site heights, which played over their 
heads as they advanc^ up the slope on 
the Britirii side. Alrearly the corps 
l^ad moved to the front, when the Em- 
jieror perceived on hi^ exti^me right, 
in the. direction of St Lambert, a dark 
mass in the openings of the wood. All 
gkisses were immediately tdmed in 
that direction — I think,'' said Soult, 
“ it is five or six thousand men, pro- 
bably part of Grouchy’s army." Napo- 
leon thought otherwise ; he never 
doubted they were Prussians. Three 
thousand horse, consisting of Uomont’s 
and Subervie’s fight cavalry divisions, 
were detached to observe this corps, 
and an order Vas soon after despatched 
to Grouchy to hasten to the field of 
action. Meanwhile, the cannonade had 
gro>vn extremely warm along the whole 
line ; nearly four hundred guns on the 
two sides kept up an incessant fire; 
the tirfiilleurs along the front were 
warmly engaged ; and in the midst of 
it, Key received orders to direct his 
attack on the farm-house of La Haye 
Sainte, and the line on its left, in order 
to force back the British left, ^d in- 
ter][)OBe between it and tho missums, 
who still remained stationary in tho 
W'ood. It was now noon. Ney pushed 
forward his batteries to the most ad- 
vanced heights, on his own side of the 
vallcj'^, and his tx'oops in the four 
columns advanced to the attack. The 
divisions of JDurutte, Alix, and Mar- 
cognet, forming part of d’Erlon*s men, 
were on the right, and moved against 
the British left, stationed along the 
hetlge of La Haye Sainte ; Bonzelot’s 
division, which very strong, foim- 
ed the attacking column in the centre, 
and marched against the farm of the 
same name; and powerful bodies of 
cavalry advanced on the flank or real’ 
of either column, to take advantage of 
any opening which might be effected. 

11. Wellington no sooner perceived 
the formidable attack preparing against 
hia left centre, than he drew up the 
fine brigade of home, under Sir William 
Ponsonby, consisting of the let Royals, 
Scots Greys, and Inniskillens, close in 
the jrear of Picton’s division, and placed 
Vivian's and Vandelenr’s light brigade^ 
of cavalry on the extreme British lefi 
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Ponaonby’B bHgade of heav^ ^tcigoo&s 
tTMS statioi^ behind the hedge dii La 
£fo<^ Sainte^ in each a situiitioii as to 
bia jbbnoetded from an enemy advancing 
ttp slope in their front. Danitte's 
division, forming the right column of 
d'£rlon*SB corps, commenced the attach 
by driving the Kassauers from the 
farm-honae of Papelotte ; but the lat- 
ter being reinforced, regained the post, 
which t&y continued to maintain, and 
the action on that side degenerated 
into a sharp fusillade. Meanwhile the 
other columns of attacjh moved steadily 
on against the English line, covered by 
the tremendous hre of their guns. The 
bii^de of Belgians of Perponcher's di- 
vision formed the first line of infantiy ; 
they, hotrever, speedily gave way be- 
fore the enemy were within half mua- 
het-ahot, at the mere sight of the for- 
midable mass of tile French columns. 
Upon this d*Erlon*s men, siLstaining 
with resolution the heavy fire which 
the British cannon and infantry opened 
upon their front, still pressed up the 
slope till they were within twenty 
yards of the English line. Such was 
the indignation felt in the British ranks 
at this conduct of the Belgians, that 
they could with difficulty be prevented 
from giving them a volley as they hur- 
ried through to the rear. Arrivedin front 
of the red-coats, however, the French, 
consisting of Alix and Harcognet’s 
divirions, halted, and a murderous 
fire commenced, which soon fearfully 
thinned the nearest British division 
which began to yield Picton, upon 
this, ordered Pack’s brigade to aclvance, 
consisting of the 42d, *44th, 92d, and 
Koyal Scots ; and these noble veterans, 
as on the ,brow of the Mont Rave at 
Toulouse, advanced with a loud shout, 
and pour^ in so close and well-directed 
a fire, tbut the French columns biMke 
mid recoiled in disoider. At this in- 
stant, the rush of horse was heard, and 
Ponsohby's brigade,’ burating through 
or leaping over the hedge which had 
oonoealad them from the enemy, dashed 
thrcm^li the intervals of thjs infantry, 
who Opened to let them pass, and fril 
headlong on the wavering column. The 
chock was iwecMble ; in a few seconds 
the whole tom wan' pierced through, 


ridden over, and dispersed; the sol- 
diers in despair fell on their faces on 
the grouM and called for quarter. In 
five miimteS' two thousand prisoners 
and two eagles were taken— one by 
the Oreys and the oiher by the Royals 
—and the column was utterly de- 
stroyed.* « 

12. Transported with ardour, the 
victorious horse, supported by Vande- 
leur’s brigade of light cavalry, consist- 
ing of the 11th, 12th, and 16th dra- 
goons on their left, ohaiged on against 
a second column of d’Erlon’a men, 
which quickly was ridden down, and a 
thousand more prisoners were taken. 
The HigWand foot-soldiers, vehement- 
ly excited, breaking their ranks, and 
catching hold of the stirrups of the 
Scots Greys, joined in the charge, 
shouting “Scotland for aver !”t and 
collected the prisoners made daring 
the fiery onset. Unsatisfied even by 
this second triumph, these gallant 
horsemen, amidst loud shouts, rode 
up the opposite height; and, having 
reached its summit, turned sharp to 
the left, and dashed through d'Erloh’s 
batteries, which had sent sueb a storm 
of shot through their ranks before the 
charge began. Taken thus suddenly 
in iiank, the gunners could neither 
wheel round their pieces nor make 
any resistance, and liey were speedily 
cut to pieces, the tuicea cut, and the 
horses hamstrung or killed.,, 

18. So forcibly was Napoleon struck 
by this charge, that he said to Lacoste, 
.the Belgian guide, who stood beside 
him, “Ces terribles chevaux gris— 
comine ils travaillent He instantly 


* On the eagle of the 4Sth Begimeut, taken 
by Serjeant Kwert of the GreyisL were iOBcrib- 
ed the words 'Vena, Aubternts, Wagram, 
ByJuu, and Frledland.*' iSwarfc was most 
pmpcrly made an officer. He took the eagle 
after a most deeperate struggle.— 

ii. so. ^ 

‘ t See Appendix. G;' Ohap. XciY., where a 
verycuriotis account is given by Ur James 
Armour, rougU-rider to the Scots (sheys, of 
this mcmCrsblo eheigevin which hp bore a 
most gallant and distinguished part, it was 
furnished to the Author by Mr Ai^mour him- 
self, and few narratives ever bore so clearly 
the slimot-mw^ of truth. , , , 

I Why are these woMs, with Blenheim 
and Waterloo,’' In both of which bafettes they 
took part, not engraven on th*r helmet ox 
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ordered Jaquenot’s light cavalry, con- 
aisting of cha^^urs ami lancers from 
the second line, to oharge the vic- 
torious British ; and these fresh troops* 
easily overthrew the English horsemen, 
now much disordered and entirely 
blown by their unpiaralleled efforts, as 
they w^ese retiring from tlie theatre of 
their triumphs. In the hurried retreat 
to their own position, General Pon- 
sonby was killed, great numbers of his 
men were out down or dispersed, and 
the brigade hardly bi-ought back a fifth 
of its numbers.*^ But the lancers in 
their turn shared the fate of their 
gallant opponents; Vandelour, whose 
brigade had been retarded in its ad- 
vance by an unavoidable circuit, fell 
upon them in flaids: when streaming in 
pursuit up the English slope, and drove 
them back with great slaughter into 
the hollow. By the help of this timely 
succour, the heavy brigade, by small 
detachments, regained their own lines, 
though grievously weakened. But never, 
perhaps, had a charge of an equal body 
of horse achieved greater success ; for, 
besides destroying two columns five 
thousand strong, and taking throe thou- 
sand prisoners, we have the authority 
of tlie gi'eat military historian of NajK)- 
leon for the fact, that they carried, cut 
the traces, and rendered useless for the 
remainder of the day, no less than forty 
pieces of cannoa.f 

14. While this fierce conflict was 
going on in the British left centre, 
Hapoleon directed a vigorous charge 

every officer and man in the Soots Greys ^ 
They can never have so gloriouB a motto,— 
Sec Marlborough^ Obap. ii. $ 

* Great part, however, rejoined their col- 
ours next day. The total loss of the bngade, 
from the 15th. to the 19th June, was 613; 
and they were, at the opening of the cam- 
paign, 1183 sabres, besides officers— or about 
1250 m^n-’^United Service Journal, October 
1843, p. 200. . 

t ** By this charge some battalions were 
cut to pieoos ; the guns of Ney were 
seized, or rather the Buglish dragoona after 
sabring the drivers, out the traces and ham- 
strung the horses, and rendered them totally 
useless/’— Jofttrm, Tie de Napoleon, iv. 634, 
635. I am indiiiod to think, however, that 
only forty gnus were seized and their traces 
cut in this charge— which corresponds with 
If uffiing's accoiuit, who says the gnns ren- 
dered useless by this charge were five bat- 
teries;, or forty pieces. 


of horse and foot against the centre 
itself. Heavy columns of horse and 
foot mounted the slope above La Haye 
Sainte, and the infautiy forming the 
left column of d’Erlon's corps entirely 
enveloped' La Haye Sainte, and begau 
to advance beyond it towai^s Welling- 
ton’s tree. There, however, the British 
general had ordered the 7dth High- 
landers, forming the right of Kempt’s 
brigade, with the 28th and 32d, to 
advance; and these steady veterans 
cheered loudly, fired, and, moving 
steadily forwani, forced back the col- 
umn. Then it was ihat the heroic 
Pieton, as he was waving his troops 
on with his sword, and had just pro 
nounced the words, “ Charge ! charge ! 
hurmh ! *’ was pierced through the head 
with a musket -ball, and fell dead. 
Kempt immediately took the com- 
mand. Wellington at this instant or- 
dered a battalion of the Genifiaa Le 
gioii to move up on their right flank, 
while on their loft a Hanoverian one 
of Kilmansegge's brigade was also ad- 
vancing uiwn La Haye Sainte. They 
w'ere driving the column in disorder 
down the hill before them, when Mil- 
haud's cuiiYissiers fell upon the Hano- 
verian battalion before it could ionn 
3<|uiirc, and it almost destroyed. 
But Wellington spon had his revenge. 
He instantly moved forward the heavy 
brigade of Lord Edvrard Somerset, con- 
sisting of the Life-Guards, Royal Home 
Guards, and Ist Dragoon Guards ; and 
these splendid troops, overflowing with 
strength, but in the finest order as on 
the paiude ground, led by Lord An- 
glesca in person, bore down with the 
utmost vigour on the French cuinis- 
siers, when they too were sounding the 
charge against the British and shout- 
ing Vive rJSmpereur! The encounter 
was dreadful : for a few seconds, the 
shook of horse against home, the ring 
of swords on helmets and cuiiasses, 
was heard even above the roar of the 
cannon. But at length the vigour 
and nerve of the English, albeit with- 
out armour, prevailed over their steel- 
clad antagonists. The cuirassiers were 
fairly ridden over by the weight of 
man and horse; and mslderable 
nlunber, driven headlong over a pre- 
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cipice into a gravol<'pit> were, killed by 
tbo Otbei«, trodden ^der 
erushed by the wheels of fiome 
aa^ery.AOd wa^&s whieh* at the, 
mteent were ooio^ perished mis* 
ei^bjy, Somerset’s br%ade pursued 
their auocQBS down to the foot of' the 
sdope, then t'Ogained their position, 

not without heavy loss froih the French 
batteries. 

15. Durix^ this terrible strife, Wel- 
lipgtou remained at his position at the 
fnpt of his tree, calmly observing the 
p^gress of the enemy, occasionally 
directi^ the advance of a line, or the 
formation of a scpuire, when the cir- 
cumstances appeared critical. So heavy 
was the fii’e of carmon-shut to winch 
he was exposed, that nearly all his suite 
were in the coin%ie of the action killed 
or wounded by his side ; and he wjus 
obliged, in the close of the day, to the 
oasu^d assistance of a Piedmontese offi- 
cer, f who stood near, to carry the most . 
necesaaiy orders. ** That's good prac- 
tice,” said he, as the cannon-, shot struck 
the blanches above his hejul ; ‘‘they 
did not fire so well in Spiin.” At 
length, however, all the attacks <i in* 
fantiy in the centre were repulsed; 
but N^apoleon, still persisting jji the 
effort to carry that part of the field, 
and force the Britisli right centre, 
brought up his whole light cavahy iA 
the attack, and supported them >iy the 
aiiraasiers in the second line. iSuch 


♦ Forthwith the spurred couiwr foiward 
Idps ; 

With% their rests pht were their Ishoea 

' . From tiithor side a 8()nadronbrave out flics, 

. ' And boldly made a fierce Gucount/er strong ; 

‘ ' Tho raisea d\M>t to overspread beijun 
^eit* shining arms> and far more shining 
Iran. , , ' , 

Of brentog 'spears, of ringing helm and 

A dreadflil himont roar’d oji every aide ; 

a horse, nnothcr Uirough tho 

, dism^Dted was hismude': . 

some prayed, 

' lo^er-stiU H 

thbthsolves they 

} ; -i;, viS. 'lOO. 


waa the ardour of the French horse, 
bowi^y^, fibeir impatience under 
the j^b .of the British g}xxm$ that many 
of the I’eserve bi^ades were brought 
up or advanced without orders, and 
soon nearly the whole ca^lry was en- 
gaged. Their attacks were directed 
on both sides of the great rcjad by La 
Haye 8ainta The assault continued 
also fiercely round Hougomont, now 
entirely surrounded by multitudes of 
foot and horse, though still held by 
the Guards and Nassauers, supi^orted 
by tile Brunswick infantry on the 
heights in their rear. A formidable 
Hank attack wus made at this time by 
Ikiciielu/i with liis division, who en- 
deavoured to turn that important post 
by interposing witli his whole fm^ce 
between it and the ixiuiaiuder of the 
British lino whicli stretched towarct^ 
La Haye Sainte, It \vas, however, dc 
fcated by tlie adirimbly served fire 
Captiun Cleson’s batter > of foot-an.*- 
lery, which literally crushed the head 
of the Fi'cnch column m often as it 
o\uue witliin range. 

Id. A heavy column of cavalry short- 
ly after upproiiched the Britiwi right 
centre, which Somerset’s brigade, with 
tlieir reduced nvunbers, were unable to 
cheek. The Marquis of Anglesca upon' 
this put hiuiself at the head of Tripp’s 
Belgian carabineers; but, though head- 
ed by tliat ofiicer with his accustomed 
galkwitry , not a man followed ; and they 
fin^y fled with such vehemence as 
well-nigh to swo'^']^ away two squaclrous 
of tlievHcl hnsaarii, lung’s German Le- 
gii>n, which were advancing in support. 
Tile Hd, however, soon recoVerfjd their 
Older, and, led by Ariglu*iea, charged 
the euirassier^t' Wirh such vigour that 
they broke entirely through them. But 
being attackeil bn either flank afte'T 
their success by fresh regimente of 
horse,' they suJforeil dreadfully, and 
were xbreed to seek iefuge behind the 
squares. S6 gimV was the rn*esBure 
here, that Wellin^m obliged ter 
bring up General ^GhasK^’s” bri^e of 
IhitSi trhops,' aad.his whole reserve 
from Brain-la-Loude^ where they had 
beenfttatkniedtedvoldbeingoutflanfced 
on that side.' 'Ah they appi’oached, a 

regiiji^ of fiafloveiiaii cavahy, 
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Cumberlfuid hussars, a thousand strong, I British slope, and harangued the men 
which was ordered to charge the French beifore they left his side of the hollow- 
horse in that quarter, being received by In doing so he was freqiiently. exposed 
a sharp fire on crossing the ridge, turned danger; and Geuei’jd Oevaux, who 

about and fled, never drawing bridle connnanded the artUlety of the Guard> 
till they reachf^ Brussels, where their , was killed by his side. On no former 
unexpected entiy created the utmost occasion had the French soldiers been 
alarm. Siam’s Hght infantiy brigade, known to exhibit such enthusiasm, 
however, consisting of the 62d, 71st, » To support the grand chai]g:e of horse 
and 2d and 3d battdions of the^ 9^th, in the centre, Bouzelat’s division of 
with a brigade of the King's German Key’s corps, in two columns,* a^lvanced 
Legion, ahd Chassd’s Dutchmen in sti^ agaifist Wellington's right centre at La 
port, stood hrm, imd, bringing up their Haye Bainte, while Beille’s men assail- 
right shoulders, with their bitteries in ed Hougomont on the right ; and the 
front, not only opposed an invincible whole French guns which could be 
barrier to the pi^'ogreM of the enemy, brought to bear upon the menaced 
but regained the orcliard of Kongo- port of the line, a huikired and twenty 
mont, which had been carried^ in the in number, wejre pushed lis far forward 
cjq^er part of the day. as possible, and sent a storm of shot 

lY. After this, |he British centre and shells over the Head of tlie horse- 
continued, for neany three hours, to men, tlirough the British squares, 
be the theatre of . the most extraor- These w'ere now all withdrawn, by 
dinary conflict which had occurred Wellington’s orders, as much as }> 0 S' 
during the whole Hevolutionary war. sible behind the reverse slope of the 
Wellington had, after the last charges, ridge, for the men “were fast dropping 
withdrawn his cavalry from the active under the terrible fire of the French 
operations of the field, wisely reserving batteries, and the gutis alone remained 
it for the close of the day, and trusting in front. The elmrge of the cavaliy 
to the fire of the gjitik in front of his' on the batteries in the centre was irre- 
lin^ and the steadiness of the squares sistible. Disregarding the terrible fire 
bohindj, ^ W^ifhshind the enemy's os- of the British guns, which, discliatging 
saults. The F]tach horse, above twelve mpe and canister poinbblank, made 
thousaaid sttc^^ in part clod in glitter- mghtful chasms in* their ranks, the^ 
ing armotm^iode up ^e slope in front cuirassiers rode slowly forward, oar- 
of the English line, and, with loud cries ried the gjms arn^H vehement cries 
•and uni>S^eled entbnsiaSm, dashed of Hve and, dash^ on,^ 

thraugh the guns, ahd threw them* swept round the squaii^s .within j^tob 
selves on the squares* So v^t was «ho^ often (knnmg.to the very miuD^ 
the mass of house mus brought agsln^ of the British muskets.' 
the Bi'ltish ri^ that at length 18, But vaih Whre all attempts to 
seventy-sevisal' s^drOniJ were engaged break that h»ri»ln$af^tty, which seem* 
in tile attack, and -thoy filled up the ed rooted earth. Lying down 
whole open La Haye to swept 

Sainte and Hougomoni Tie fimt lismi over in silence, be- 

was composed of cuiraeaiemi in buiv . helf .iftrisr jf!^^ 
nished steel; in the second were the eoohei^bh,'iWt&6u^ 
red lancers of the Guard, in. brilliant SjO sod^ cud ihe , cuirassiers, appw, 
uniform ; in the third, the ch«i8^rs than the' whole^ instantly, starring up, 
of the Guard, in rich, furred costumO thrdw in volley, that half of the 
of green end gdldi'with black bear-skin horij^meh Werc^ sri^ched on , the plaii^ 
sh^os on their heads. K«Vey .i«id a apd the' ^hinder reCoM 
more sublime tj^idctadle behh out of thh strife* The Brit^ 

witnessed: no force on garth seemed irii guna,'which dt»bd in front, forty 
callable of I'csisting them. Napoleon in nuhiberi rSeiieatedly fell into .the 
rode throiigh the lines, both of infantry hands of the cavalry, whose valohr^ al- 
and cavalry, before they mounted the ways was now ratised to riiemost 
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entliufiiaBtic pitch of daring* The ar- 
tillorymen took refuge in the nearest 
flqunres: the cuiraseiesrs rode round 
them; anxiously looking for an openii^ 
aometimes ivitn desperate valour striy- 
ing to make it at the sword’s point, 
until the rolling fire of the infantry re- 
pelled the chaige ; and as soon as the 
horsemen turned about, the gunners 
issued forth, quickly reloaded their 
pieces, and sent a destructive storm of 
grape after the retiring squadrons. 
Then, and not till then, the British 
cavalry were let loose in p\irBuit, and 
hurled the asseuling columns in confu- 
eion to the bottom of the slope, from 
whence tliey themselves were fain soon 
to regain the shelter of the friendly 
aquares, to shun the onset of the fresh 
iVench reserves in the rear. During 
this unimraUeled struggle, several Brit- 
ish generals and the Prince of Orange- 
repeatedly threw themselves into the 
steady squares. ** Stand fast, 95th ! " 
said Wellington; m\ist not be 
beaten. What would they say of us 
in England ? ” ** Never fear, sir,” they 
replied ; ** wo know our duty.” 

19, By the disaster which has been 
mentioned, Ney had lost groat psirt of 
his artillery, two of his columns of at- 
liack were totally destroyed, and an- 
other was ^ep^llsed in disorder. Napo*. 
Icon, however, ere long moved forward 
the batteries in the rear to his support, 
the centre columns advanced, and Don- 
zelat’s division speedily enveloped La 
Haye Samte, and pushed up the slope 
behind it into the very centre of the 
British po.sition. The brave Hanove- 
rians of the King's German Legion, 
who formed its ganison, three hun- 
dred and eighj^ in number, long main- 
tfiined tlieir ^ound against the surg- 
ing multitude. But their ammuifitioa 

» By Wellinfftoii'fl orders, the gunners, after 
diflobaiging their pieces wben the cavalry 
were close iipon them, unlinihertri the near 
wheel of each gun, and retired rapidly, roll- 
ing the wheel with them into the nearest 
square. Speedily the French horsemeu came 
up, and , threw ropes prepared for the pur- 
pose, like the South American lasso, over 
tlie gun; hut they could not make it move 
along on one wbeet ; and, when striving to 
dreg along their prise, the deadly volley of 

S are strotenod half of those tbua on- 
the ground^ and seUt the rest head- 
>wn the slope. 


being at length exhatisted, and all com- 
munication with the British line, of 
which that farm-house was the advanced 
post, cut off, the gates were forced 
open, and in the retreat, which had be- 
come unavoidable, to the British line 
in their rear, great numbers fell, brave- 
ly combating to the last. 
by this success, which he thought would 
prove decisive, Napoleon ordered a 
renewal of tlie attack on tlie British 
centre and right: Ney’seolumns pressed 
on round La Haye ^inte, to pierce the 
centre of t^e allied position, while 
Reille’s corps advanced against Huugo- 
mont. But the steadiness of the Al- 
lies again repulsed them. The only 
success they gained was in the centre 
near Uh Haye Sainte, where a l)jktta- 
lion of Ompteda*s,bri^de of the King’s 
German Logion, having been impru- 
dently ordered by the Prince of Orange 
,to deploy and attack a French column, 
was charged, in flank by a regiment of 
cuirassiei’s, and destroyed almost to the 
,l{^t man. Amongst the slain was the 
gallant Ompteda himself ! 

20. While this desperate conflict raged 
in front of Mont St Jean and around 
La Haye Sainte, Bluohef’s tnwps, press- 
ing on with tmpaiulleled ardour, did 
their utmost to clear the defiles through 
the forests behind Frisohenoont ; but 
such were the difficulties of the pas- 
sage, owing to the homble state of the 
ro^a, that it was not till Half -post four 
that Bulow, who led the ^vanced 
■guard, was able to deploy from the 
woo<ia Long all their efforts were un- 
availing. Thei^eep and miry roads 
between Wavres and St Lambert had 
caused so many stoppages and breaks, 
that the column was stretched over 

and such was the exhaustion of t^e 
horses, that they were unable to drag 
them out. The men, wearied as they 
were, upon this were harnessed ; and, 
as at the psSBage of the 8t Bernard, 
their efforts were stimulated by the 
sounding of the charga — “ We cannot 
get on 1 ” they exclaimed. ** But you 
must get on, ” was the loyal-hearted Blu- 
cher’s reply. * ‘ I have pledged my word 
to Wellington, and you will not make 
mo break it. Courage 1 my children ! 
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Yet a few hours* effort, and you will 
gain a glorious victory,” This noble 
conduct in the end met with its re- 
ward. The difficulties were, by strenu- 
ous efforts, at length overcome. BIu- 
^er*e advanced column, headed by 
Btdow, sixteen thousand s(^ng, then 
appeared, in the rear of the French 
right, and, marchiz^ in echelon, the 
centre in front, feU peri)endiculaiiy on 
their flank. 

21. General Domont, who command- 
ed the owvfdry in that quarter, was soon 
driven back, but he retired in excellent 
order; and Napoleon, seeing the pro- 
gress of the PrussianB, detached Count 
liobau with Ihe two divisions of his 
cori)s, the third being absent under 
Grouchy, amounting to seven thousand 
inilfintry, to arrest their advance. Lo- 
bau*s men in their turn di*ove back the 
Prussians ; but Bulow, rallying on his 
two other divisions, which had now 
come up, again returned to the chaige. 
The artillery cleared the wood, and ar- 
ranged themselves on its skirts ; si|:ty 
Prussian guns opened their fire,’ and 
their balls fell on the chauss^e of Char- 
leroi, in the very lino of the French 
communications. Planchenoit, the bul- 
wark of the French right flank, was 
carried. Napoleon upon this detached 
first Pubesme with two divisions of in- 
fantiy, and twenty-fom* guns of tlic 
Young Guard, who retook that impor- 
tant post : the Prussians again carried 
it ; and at last Morand, with four bat- 
talions of the Old Guard and sixteen 
guns, was pushed forward to support' 
liObau and regain the village, These 
t^doubted vetei'ans restored the com- 
bat. Planchenoit was recarried; Bu- 
low was driven back into the wood; 
the balls ceased to fell on the chanss^e, 
and the French flank appeared to be 
sufficiently secured. At six o’clock, 
Blncher received despatches from Thiel- 
tnan, that he was attacked by a supe- 
rior force, and hard presiaodat Wavre; 
but the field-marshm’s masteriy mind 
at once perceived that it wasat Watei'- 
loo, not Wavre, that the contest was 
to be decided ; and, without suffisrlng 
liimself to be a moment distracted, 
even by disaster in his rear, he con- 
tinued to t|ige on every man and gun 


in the direction of the tremendous can- 
nonade which resounded from Water- 
loo. 

22, Rut although Napoleon’s flank 
* was thus, protected for the time, yet, 
as he had intelligence that ano&er 
corps of Pnissians, ujader 2ji?tben, was 
coming up by Chain on his right, and 
as, notwitlistauding repeated orders 
sent to him, no advices liad been re- 
ceived of Grouchy to oppose these, he 
resolved to make a grand effort with 
his Middle and Old Guard, supported 
by the whole remaining cuirassiers and 
cavalry, and Beille's and d’Erlon’s corps 
on either flank, against the British 
centre, in hopes of piercing it through, 
and destroying Wellihgton before Qie 
bulk of the ^ussiim forces came up. 
At the same time he determined, even 
in the middle of the battle, to under- 
take the perilous attempt of a new for- 
mation ^of his troojys, turning oh the 
pivot oi the centre, with the right 
drawn in part back so as to make head 
against the new enemy that was ap- 
proaching, With this view he moved 
Domont’s light cavalry, Lobau’s two 
divisions, and tho eleven battalions of 
the Guard, back from the second line, 
and formed them at right angles to the 
extremity of tho original line of the 
Fi’cnch aimy. At the same time he 
caused Dunitte’s (fivision of d’Erlon's 
corps to wheel round upon its left, at 
right angles to their fomor position, 
and unite with Domont’s cavalry and 
Lobau’s infantry, w'ho again com- 
municated with the Imperil Guard at 
Planchenoit. ' The French army, by 
these dispositions, came to form two 
sides of a right-angled triangle, facing 
outwards, just aa the Russians had 
done in the latter part of the battle of 
Eylau. ReiUe’s corps and three of 
d’Krlon’s divisions faced the British : 
on© of d’Erlon’s divisions, Domont’a 
light horse, Lobau’s two divisions, and 
eleven battalions of ’the Guard, faced 
the Prussians; while the remaining 
twelve battalions of the Q^ta^d were 
formed into two columns of attack, di- 
rected against t^ British centre, near 
the ohaussge of %a Belle Alliance. The 
cavalry on the heights who saW 
movement, and be^ld at the same time 
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tlwj retreat of Bulow’e corps, now deem- The infantry in all the British sqnarea 
ed the battle giiined, and loudly cheered: still stood firm; but the diminished 
it was thought tliat the final charge of fronts, and frequent order “close uj> 1 
the Old Guard, then arranged as if for which was mechanically obeyed as on 
immediate action, would, as' on alP pararle/told how fearfully their ranks 
former occasions, decide the victory, were thinned. One general officer w'aa 
This confidence, however, was far from compelled to state that his brigade was 
being shared by tho French troops reduced to a third of its numbers, and 
actually engaged ; some of them re- that the survivors were so exhausted 
treated without orders, and anxiety with fatigue, that a temponuy relief 
and distrust generally prevailed. Nor was indisj>en8able: “Tell him,” said 
was Napoleon without disquietude : he the Duke, “what he asks is impossible: 
had no reserve left except the Guard ; he and I, and every Englishmq^n on the 
and* to Ney*s urgent request for more field, must die qn the spot which w'^e 
troops, he answered hastily, “ Oil vou- now occupy.” “ Enough,” returned 
lez-vous que j*en prenne ? vouiez-vous the general : “ I, and every man under 
que j*en fasse ?” * - my command, will share his fate.” 

23. Uneasiness also, in at least an Wellington, however, though calm, was 
equal degree, prevailed in the British anxious ; all his ordera were given with 
line. Halkot’a brigade ha^ sustained his usual quick decided manner ; but 
eleven charges of horse ; the two bri- he repeatedly looked at his watdi, and 
gades of heavy cjivalry had suffered expressed afterwards the satisfaction he 
dreadfully,* many of the regiments felt as one hourof daylight after anotlier 
were reduced to mere skeletons ; Pic- slipped away, and the i>osition vras stUl 
ton's Highland brigjwlc could not mus- maintained, 

ter six hundred bayonets ; multitudes 24. The Imperial Guard, which, after 
of wounded had cmwled to the rear ; the detachment to Planchenoit, still 
and the waggon -drivers and Belgian consisted of eight bathdions of the 
fugitives, crowding along the road Middle and four of tho Old Guard, 
through the forest of Soignies, spi’cad with the exception of two of the Old 
the report that all was lost. When Guard which were kept in reserve, was 
Vivian's and Varidelcur’s brigades of divided into two columns. One was 
horse, w’hich had not been as yet seri- drawn up near the enclosure of Hougo- 
onsly engaged, were, towards the close mont, supported by cuirassiers, and 
of Uio action, brought from the left to consisted of four battalions of the 
the rear of the right centre, on which Middle and two of the Old Guard, 
the principal weight of the contest had The second, consisting of tho four 
fallen, they were strongly impressed battalions of tlie Middle Guard, wJUi 
with the wreck and devashition of so 'stationed near La Belle Alliance. They 
many strong corps which there met were both directed to converge to the de- 
their eyes. “ Where is your brigade?” cisive point on theBritish right centre, 
said the former of these officers to about midway between Jua Have Saints 
Loixl Edward Somerset, who rode up and the nearest enclosures oi Hougo- 
to receive him. “ There,” replied Lord mont Reille was ordered to bring all 
Edward,, pointing to a cluster of horse- his troops to aid this grand attack, and 
mep, Bcai-ce a hundred in number, who form its left wing, while d'Erlou did 
were drawn up still in regular array the same on the right The fonner 
around three standards. Ponsonby's arranged, accoidiugly, tlie wh<de in- 
brigadjC lyas reduced to a single squad- fautry and cavalry which remained of 
ron^ those two brigades, which went his corps in columns of attack, and 
into ihction two thousand strong, could advanced up the hill in a slanting di-* 
nowhkw%inu»tertwohundredsabres.t rection, beside tiie orchard of Hougo- 
** * * ^Vb«^ dqyoii suppose I can fiiid them T 1 He stffi felt, however, and expressed to 

would you have roe mkaihem ? *, ajj the troops whom ho tuidiussod, coufidonce 

t A lat^ jtm-t, however, wpre woimded, or inthcfinal rwult Hard potpjdfaig this, gou- 
Bciit to the roar with the wounded, and re- tlemen,” «ad ho; ‘*but we shall see wha 
joined thrir colours, aeit day. will pound the longest.”— Paui’s leitert, 14^. 
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mcmt. The second column of the 
Mickle Guard, marshalled by Napo- 
leon, was headed for the attack by Ney 
in person; and received directions, 
after moving down the chauss6e of 
Charleroi to the bottom of the descent, 
to incline to the left, , and leaving La 
Haye Sainte' to the right, mount the 
slope also*in a slanting diiectiou, con- 
veiging towards the same point whither 
the oflkcr column was dii*ecting its 
steps.* The artillery Of the Guard did 
not, as in former kittles, precede the 
columns, but took a position cm either 
flank of the heights froin which they 
descended, and opened a dreadful fire 
on the British batteries. The reason 
of this was, that in moving ui) the 
hill^ thoir fire would have been misdi- 
retttid over the heads of the British, 
and lost* Napoleon wont with the 
second column of the Middle Guard 
as fur as the place where it left the 
hollow of the high-road, and sj)oke a 
few words — ^tlie last he ever addressed 
to his soldiers— to each battalion in 
passing. The men moved on with 
shouts of Vive V£Jmperenr f so loud 
as to be heard along the whole Britisli 
line above the roar of a^tillcr 3 ^ and it 
was universally thought the Emperor 
himself wiAJi heading tlie nthick. 

25. Bui, meanwhile, AVeUington had 
nob been idle.' Hill, who commanded 
the British right, gradually brought up 
all his troops into action, or .close in 
the rear of the columns engaged. Sir 
Frederick Adam's brigade, and Gene- 
ral Maitland’s brigade of Guards, with 
Chass^’s Hutch troops, yet fresh, were 
ordered to ^vlleel to the left, with their 
guns in front, totvards the edge of the 
ridge ; ,and the whole batteries in that 
quarter inclined inwards, so as to ex- 
po.se the enemjr’s columns coming up 
to a conceiitrio lire. The central xK>int, 
wliero the attack seemed likely to fall, 
was strenrthened by nine nine-poim- 
ders, under Captain Bolton; sixty 
pieces in all, including those on the, 
flanks, were brought to bear on the 

* The Gimrd was arranged thusi— <*The 
Emperor disptvscd them thtis, as battalions 
on the Held, leaving two of them in columns , 
closed at the flanks ; an arrangement whit* i 
coined tlie advantages oi 0peiiKefd«r»tvl 
close order,^— OooROACD, fll. 
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attacking columns of the enemy. The 
troops on either side of the central 
battery of nine-pounders were drawn 
up four deep, in the form of an interior 
tingle; the Guards forming one side, 
flanked on their left by Halket’s bri- 
gade, consisting of the 73d, 30th, 33d, 
and 61)th — ^while Adam’s brigjide, con- 
sisting of the S2d, Tlst, and second 
and third battalions of the 95th, com- 
posed the other side on the right 
towaixls Hougomont. There w^erealso 
two Nassau battalions in the- first line; 
while the light cavalry brigado.s of 
Vivian and Vaudeleiir, with Homberg^s 
dragoons, and the remains of Pon- 
sonby's and Somerset’s, were brought 
up behind the lino ai? the back of La 
Haye Sainte, anrl stationed close in the 
rear, so as to bo ready to make the 
most of any advantage which might 
occur, or assail the head of the French 
column if it forced its way through 
the infantry in front. 

26. Napoleon, according to his usual 
custom, supported the attack of the 
Guard by a flank one from other troops ; 
an<l they advanced in Echelon, Donze* 
lot’s division of d’ErloiVs coj’I)s leading 
the assaulb, and the Middle Guard 
following in succession. The French 
tr<K)p8 ascended tlie slope, as usual, 
with great gallantry, preceded by a 
cloud of tirailleurs; and they were 
met by Ompteda’s brigade of the King’s 
Qenuiin Legitm and some Hanoverian 
and Nassau troops in column, the 95tb 
and 4 til regiments and some other 
British corps being in line, But the 
Nassau men having evinced some hesi- 
tation as the dense column approached, 
the skeleton remains o£ the Boots Giej’^ 
and 3d King’s German Legion, with 
Vivian’s brigade, were stationed close 
in their rear, in order to give agi*eater 
appearance of consistence to this part 
of the line. The British guns, however, 
placed tnere were so disabled that they 
were unable to keep up anything like 
an effective Are on the enemy; and, in 
consequence, the French column push- 
ing, foru'ard, covered by a cloud of 
tiramefUTB on either flank, opened so 
a difK^iijjrge 27th, that m 
a few minutes najf its numbete were 
struck down ; whffe their guns opened 
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grape with such elFticton Kilmansegge’s 
Hanoverians at a hundred yards* dia- 
tanoe^ that the square; which still held 
its ground with great resolution^ soon 
dwindled to a mere olmnp of 
The Prince o£ Ormge, seeing the dan^ 
ger, g^iUantly advan^ at the head of 
two Kassau battalions ; but he was 
struck down by a wound in the shoulder, 
and the Nassau troops, overwhelmed by 
the severity of the fire, recoiled in dis- 
order. Wellington then moved up five 
Brunswick battalions; but they too 
were assailed by so fierce a fire from 
the head of the French column, that 
they fell back in confusion. Welling- 
ton upon this instantly hastened in 
person to the spot, and .by the electri- 
fying influence of his voice and gestures 
succeeded in rallying the Qennans, who 
re-formed, and opened so heavy a fire 
on the Fi'ench column that its adwuice 
was checked. At the same time the 
retimt of the Nassau men \vas stopped 
by the 10th hiissars; and being en- 
comraged by the close line of horse 
in their rear, they again stood their 
ground, and resumed their fira At 
this instant, the • Hanoverians and 
King’s German Legion on the left, led 
by KUmansegge, dashed forward in 
double-quick time, with drums beat- 
ing; the Bruns wickera again advanced; 
the Nassau men caught the generous 
flame, and, loudly cheered' by the hus- 
sars who fallowed in close support, re- 
turned to the charge. By their united 
efforts, Donzelot’s column was, after a 
fierce struggle, forced back, and the al- 
lied line advanced to the ground it had 
previously occupied on the crest of the 
ridge. 

25". Itwasaquarterpast seven when 
the first column of the Guard, consist- 
ing^ of four .strong battalions of the 
Middle Guar^ which advanced from 
the Charleroi road, moved forward to 
the attack. The Teteianti of Wagram 
and Austeriita were there ;* no force ; 
on earth seemed ca^le of resisiang i 
them ; had decided almost every j 

former battle. The arm wae low in the j 
heavens whe^ this lormididiie body ! 

i 

* So one was admitted into the Guard, | 
Tottug or OH he had served twelve 
campaigns* i 
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began to ascend the slope. The shadow 
of the mass before its level rays aug- 
mented its awful impression. The huge 
caps of the g^jenodiera seemed a dark 
forest, slowly rolling on like Bimam 
wood to Dunsinane;’* and though it 
occasionally rocked under the terrible 
fire of the British artillery;j yet the 
shock was quickly recovered. The 
ranker closed as gaps were made ; and 
through the smoke and fire of the 
tirailleurs, the sable plumes of the 
grenadiers were seen unceasingly ap- 
proaching. The British felt that the 
decisive moment had arrived; their 
honour, thoir country, was at stake ; a 
few paces more, and Europe was en- 
slaved. The French were inspired 
with the utmost confidence^ Ney 
inarched at their head: Drouot was 
beside him, to whom the marshal re- 
peatedly said, th^ were about to gain 
a glorious victoiy. General 'Friant, 
who commanded the grenadiers of the 
Guard, W’as struck down by Ney*8 side. 
The marshars own horse was shot un- 
der him; but, bravely advancing on 
foot with his drawn sabre in his hand, 
he sought death from the euemy*a vol- 
leys. The impulse of this massy co- 
lumn was at first irresistible. The 
guns on the sides tore its flank with- 
out cheeking its iidvance.t The lofty 
bearskins of the grenadiers, as they 
crowned the summit of the ridge< 
amidst the smoke, gave them the ap- 
pearance of giants. Meanwhile the fSe 
of the tirailleurs on the flank of the 
attacking column was so biting, that 
many of Adam’s gunners were driven 
from their pieces. The head of the 
French column had reached , the crest 
of the ridge, and the Imperial Guard 
came up to within forty paces of the 
English Foot-Guards, in the very apex 
of &e interior angle in which they were 

t ** yfhm the Imperial Guard, led by Ney, 
about balf'{>a£it seven o'clock, moflo their ap- 
pearance m>m a corn-field in close columns 
of grand divisious, nearly opposite, and 
within fifty yards hom the imissilcs of 
the guns, orders were given to load with 
canister-shot, and literally five rounds were 
fired with this species of rtiot before they 
showed the least symptom of retiring. At 
the twenty-ninth round, fhsSr left gave 
an ArtiUery HiSketi givtn its 
Maxwell, ili. 491. 
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formed; while the loud roll of the 
drums, and louder cheers of the men, 
told that they deemed the yiotory 
gained, and Napoleoh^s throne fe>6Btab* 
fished. 

2d* The British soldiers were lying 
down in a ditch three feet deep behind 
the rough road which there goes along 
thesummitof the ridge. ** Up, Guards, 
ami at them V* med &e Duke, who had 
repaired to the spot, addressing Mait< 
land, who commanded the household 
troops ; and the whole on both sides of 
the angle into which the French were 
advancing, springing up, moved forward 
a few paces, and poured in a volley so 
close and well directed, that nearly the 
whole first two ranks of the Imperial 
Guard fell at once. A rapid and well- 
sushiined fusillade ensued, which the 
French, crowded in colunin, in vain 
strove to answer with efiect The 
feeble fire of their leading files was re- 
turned by a sustained stream of mus- 
ketry i while Adam’s artillerymen, who 
worked their guns with extraorcilnary 
rapidity, firing grape and canister with- 
in fifty paces on their fiank, at length 
stagger^ the column, which gave 
ground, mid began to recoil down the 
slope. The word ** Charge I” was 
now given to the English Guards; 
the men, loudly cheering, moved on in 
double-quick time ; the French, shat- 
tered and embarrassed, rolled back in 
confusion, and, leaving a long train of 
killed and wounded on 'their track, 
sought shelter at the bottom of the 
slope ; while the Briti^ checking their 
pursuit when half-way down the slope, 
again resumed their position 'behind 
crest of the ridge, though in some dis- 
orderfrom the vehemenceof their onset. 

29. The second column of the Guard, 
which had been formed near Hougo- 
mont, now advanced to the attack, con- 
sisting of four battalions of the.Middle, 
and two of the Old Guard;* in all, 
four thousand strongs supported by 
Reille’s column, which advanced from 
the side of Hougomont. The dense 
body moved up the hill with a alow 
The Ist and 2d battallotui of the Ub 
regiment of chaaseurs ; the lat and 2d bat- 
talions of the 4th regiment of grenadiers; 
and the Ut aod 2d battalions of the Ist regi- 
ment of diasseurs. 


but steady step. Without taking their 
muskets from their shoulders, the 
men, preceded by a cloud of tirail- 
leurs, marched unshrinkingly, and with 
l<pid cries of Vive rMnp^eurl into 
the crosa-fire of the English batteries. 
For & moment a feeling of anxiety, not 
of fear, pervaded the British ranks. At 
the sound of their cheers, which were 
loud and long, the Belgians of d’Au- 
bruue's brigade, which were posted in 
therear of Maitland’s men, panic-struck, 
gave way, and fell back in the utmost 
confusion on Vandeleur's horse, which 
were drawn up close behind them. 
Vaudeleur, however, rapidly closed hia 
ranks and hindered them from getting 
through ; and at that instant Welling- 
ton came up and rallied them in per- 
son. Soon the effects of his admirable 
dispositions became conspicuous. The 
discharges of the artillery on the flank 
of the column were so severe, that the 
French pushed forward a body of horse 
in order to silence them ; and in this 
they partially succeeded. Wellington 
instantly ordered Cox*s squadron of 
riie ‘23d to descend the hill in the rear 
of Adam’s men, and charge them. Cox 
first attacked the body of cuiraSBiers, 
who, though checked by the guns, 
Tvere again preparing to advance, and 
routed them., Continuing to advance, 
he assailed in flank, and was repulsed 
by a column of infantry directly in. 
rear of the Guard. But the effect of 
this well-timcsd movement was very 
great. The French battalions, now 
completely uncovered, showed their 
long fiank to Adam’s guns, which open- 
ed on them a fire so terrible that tho 
head of the body, constantly pushed 
on by the mass in rear, for long seemed 
never to advance, but melted away aa 
it came into the scene of cam^e. 

30. With dauntless intrepidity, how- 
ever, the Guard adduced through the 
storm ; and at length, the mass behind 
strongly pressing on over the dead and 
woumied in front, the huge body reach- 
ed the top of the hill, directly in front 
of the ri^t of Maitland’s brigade, and 
Bolton’s battery, now commanded by 
Kapier; which kept up upon theni a 
dreadfid fire of giape and canister. 
Instantly the Guards advanced to the 
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cteat of the ridge ; the French cheete^ 81. Prom morning till night on this 
iSired; and inoved on. The British in eventful day, the British squares had 
silence thr^ in a terrible volley, on stood as if rooted in the earthy endur- 
necei^ng whiria the two front ranks of ing every loss and repelling every at* 
the Imperial Guard went down lil^ tack with unparalleled fortitude. But 
grass before the scythe. Wellington the instant of victory had now arrived,* 
at this decisive instant ordered Adam’s the last hour of Napoleon’s empire had 
b^rigade to advance against the flank struck. At the veiy moment that the 
of the coluriln ; and soon after directed last column of the Middle Guard was 


Vivian with his brigade to descend in 
the rear of Adam’s men, between the 
Guard and Hougomont, and Vandeleur 
to follow him. The effect of this at- 
tack at once in front and in flank was 
decisive { Napoleon in his official ac- 
count ascribed to it the loss of the 
battie.* The 62d, led on by Colbome, 
who had anticipated Wellington’s or- 
ders, swiftly converging inwards, threw 
in so terrible a volley on their left flank, 
that the Imperial Guard swerved in 
(torder to the right. By this brilliant 
advance of Adam’s brigade, the column 
of the Guard Was entirely separated 
from Reille's, who was moving up in 
6ohelott near Hougomont to support it. 
The broken remains of the former, 
closely pursued by Adam at the point 
of the bayonet, were hurled back on 
the other side, and all rallying was 
rendered impossible. t The ciy ** Tout 
est perdu — la Garde est repoussCe !” + 
arose in the French ranks; and the 
enormous mass, driven headlong down 
the hUl toward the Charleroi road, 
carried away in ite slanting course 
d’Erlon’s columns, which w'ere on its 
right flank, and spread disorder through 
the whole of Napoleon’s centre. 

* Napoleon says iu his despatch, written 
the day after tlio battle ; “ About !ialf-pjwt 
eiffht o’clock, the four battalions of the Mid- 
dle Ooatd, who had been despatched to the 
plains beyond Mont St Jeau to support the 
cuiiucsiets, being annoyed by its grape-shot, 
Tnarchod with the bayonet to carry the bat- 
tery. At tbe clofee of, day. a c/mrffe mods, 
upon Mr /ani' 5y some SnaiUh aqmdrms 
threw tlwm into disorder. The fugitives re- 
passed the ravine ; the neighbourhjg r«gl- 
' monU; seeing some of the Guard dis- 
baaded, Intoned that it was the Old Guard. 

, Thoeryx *AUisi«st-^the Guards 

are rei>uleea!’ ia heard. A fmme torror is 
suddenly' diffheed thmngbout the battle* 
Bomt 


recoiling in disorder down the hill, 
with their flanks reeljmg under the fire 
of the Guards and Adam’s men, Wel- 
lington beheld Blncher’s standards in 
the wood beyond Chain ; and the fire 
of guns from thence to Frischermont 
showed that Ziethen had come up, and 
that the Prussians in great strength, 
and in good eaimest, were now about 
to take a part in the fight. He instantly 
ordered a general advance in the for- 
mation in which they stood — the Brit- 
ish in line, four deep, the. Germans 
and Belgians in column or square ; and 
himself, with his hat in his hand raised 
high in air, rode to the front and waved 
on ilm troops. Like im electric shock, 
the heart-stirring order wau communi- 
cated along the line. Confidence im- 
mediately revived ; wounds and dead 
comrades wore foigotten; one only 
feeling, that of eafultatlon, filled every 
breast. The remnants of colours were 
everywhere raised aloft and wavi-d by 
joyous hands; trumpets and drums 
sent forth their heart-stilring sounds ; 
the ranks rapidly filled with the strag- 
glers; such even of the wounded as 
could walk hurried to the front to 
share in the glorious triumph. With 

midst of the wtock ol the Ailglo-Xhitch ar- 
my. Rurcoundtsd by their flro; they cJipori- 
tiucod the saiuo flito as the redoubtable and 
victorious Eugfish column at Ponteuoy. 
General Mallet, who commanded the, third 
I luglmont of chasseurs, Majors Oardinal, An- 
gelot, Agnba, the greater number of com- 
manders of companies! full dead ; almost all 
the officers wore wouivlod. Of the thousand 
*meu composing the, third regiment of ebas- 
eeurs, more than seVen hundred were left 
upon the field. The first bathdion. of tbo 
third gnmidiers, thebattalioni^bf the fourth 
regimenta of bhassours and grcnodiersi bad 
mors than a thousand of theh men, disabled. 
The valiant andunMunate romainmt retired 
hi order to the jfoot of the height. They 
had leet tMr nntfiorical strength, but not 
Swiir 

♦ «* Atlhr loot— 4he Guard Is repulited.** 
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Tsounding fttepa tli© whole liue. pressed 
toward ^ one tom at the 
of their chief; and the last rays ol^the 
'fitia glanced on forty thownd men, 
who, with a flhout whicb#caused the 
very earth tp fthafce, sireaaned.over the 
aumtuitof thehill. « 

. 8^. The French^ who had hdiieved' 
that the British infant^ were wholly 
destroyed, hrom not having seen them 
for so long a p^tpd on the crest of tiie 
ridge, were thimderattuck when they 
beheld this immense body advance 
majesticaRy in line, driving before 
them the hst column of the Impeiial 
Guard who had made the attack.* At 
the same time, Btdow's and ^iietheii’s 
corps of Prussians, of whom six-and- 
thiity thousand had already come up, 
omeiged entirely from the wood, and 
advanced with , a swift step and in 
the finest order, in the double-necked 
column then peculiar to their country, 
to join in, the attack, A hundred guns, 
arranged in the form of an amphitheati'e 
on the skirts of the . wood, o^iened a 
tremendous fire over their heads, and 
the balls soon began to fall in the midst 
of the French amy, on the chauss^e 
of La Belle Alliance. Despair now 
sensed upon the Frmmh soldiers ; tliey 
saw at once that all was lost, and horse, 
foot, and cannon, breaking t|ieir ranks, 
lied tumultuously towards the rear; 
while the Btitim cuvalzy, still four 
thousand strong, poured in every di- 
rection down the slope, cutting down 


* ** We have seeu on the day of our disas* 

^ttalionsiu the plain botwee^he of 
^oogoirbiit sad the village of Mout Bt Jean ; 
the ('avalry which aupportwdAhem was cut 
iti piftpesrthe fire'hf artillery was ai- 
lenced- death wtui belM thetu, and dqj^th 


In 

Imperial Cfi 


iuftistme, , , 

T close ikt them, and the 


<®valry of the vihtoHous French co^Ud not 
break the line of the {.himovable British iii- 
fahtry« One would have bees tempted to 
believe that they haii tahn fA^jrnrttnd, 

eom^^inutea Ihefore the 

rrv3(aoffhe Frueslaw imhy made^^tmogto 
awM that, thanks tb ndthhe^ 
the vis ivMiit, and,, as a reward ^ ms sklU 
in the dlspesition of his Jhravj^ Sj^y cin'^^ 

vtotoiy of (Jut time. ^bV, i 841; ' " . ; 
' VOttafll. ' i; 


those who attempted to resist, and 
driving before them the mass of fu^- 
tivea TOO stjpcwe to keep their ranks. 

88. Still) however, the Old Gtmd 
stpod finn ; to two battalions of 
that far-famed body forming the rear 
of the last attacking column, h^ not 
reached the terrible firn which had 
prov^ fatal to those in their front, 
and, instead of movmg in disorder to 
the right before Adam’s men, had de- 
tached themselves and retired in good 
order to their comrades in tHe rear. 
The two battalions also, which, as al- 
ready mentione<i, had been left in re- 
serve, in perfect array of squares, fresh 
and unscathed, supported by a strong 
body of cuirassieis on cither flank, 
with artillery in the interstices, pre- 
sented not only a formidable body 
to cover the rallying of the .Middle 
Guai*d, but formed .^e head of a col- 
umn which might hWo succeeded, like 
that of Desaix, at Marengo, in restoring 
tlie battle, and converting incipient 
defeat into ultimate victory. But now 
the efiects of Wellington’s ailmirable 
foresight, in having marched forward 
Vivian and Yandeleur’s brigades at the 
time of the advance of Adam's intoxti'y 
on the flank of the Middle Guard, be- 
came conspicuous. Vivian reached the 
bottom of the hollow at the time when 
the second column <3i the Guard was 
recoiling in disorder down the hill; 
and Naj)olcon, after rallying in person 
the broken battalions of the Middle 
Guard who had constituted the first 
column of attack, which he fpmed in 
throe sqivires, on a height oommand- 
j ing the Charleroi road, pushed toward 
the only remaining li^t horse at his 
disposal to check the brigade ; but 
they were ^^uiokly overthrown. Upon 
this the dauntless cuirassiers advanced 
and formed in line in front and on 
flank of ^ OM Guard ; but, wearied 
with their previous efforts, and dis- 
couraged by. the repulse of the Middle 
Guard, they were in no condition to 
wit hgb^ . the Vehement onset, of the 

84^ yiriah nflriiged in ^helohs/pf 
,regjme»ti% the . 10th, headed by 
seKWmjgi and Wdth ihat regin^t" 
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fate diap^irsed 4i*OT«e in the cavcdiy 
postea in the h^t imd 4)n the left of 
the squares of jfclva, ,<M di|iard* JJo 
8<k>ner i^as this don^ that gaRsnt 
ofhcot*^ ^loping, to his led oh ^ 

18th also in person against the ^yalry 
of de Xiosrte^ which was on the right 
of tliat veteran bodr^ the 1st Oerman 
liCgion fojlowing. In a few luinutes, 
the <hiMing h<dzuets of the cuirassiers 
and spears of the lancers wore seen 
scattered in disorder, and flying in 
evojty direction. At the same time, 
the 2d King’s. German Legion, which 
Wellington had moved up to support 
Vivian, successfully charged a body of 
cuir^^ers on the right of the 10th ; 
^d though this ooipfi was in its turn 
assailed by fresh cuirassiers^ and thrown 
into , disorder, it quickly rallied, and 
a^on drove the Fi'ench norse off that 
l^rt of the fleld I'he 6C|uaro3 of the 
Guard w<&»*e by this laid bare, and the 
aHiU^iyin the intervals opened a heavy 
Are on the British horse ; but Vivian, 
^lashing on^ captured the guns, twenty- 
four in number, before any foot-sol- 
dier on hk Mt anived ; and at this 
moment, seeing tlie Osnaburg red-coats 
coming up^ he ventured to attack the 
fsquarhs. Such was the vehemence of 
the men, that a squadron of the 10th 
re-formed. after taking the artille^, 
apd <diarg6d one of the squares with 
unphrsBeT^ vehemence. That attack, 
however, after a short struggle, was 
repulsed, by steady Are of these 
veteran grenadlsna The square, never- 
tholeik, fell back after the shock, stili 
keeping up a rolling Are on its oppo- 

* (lourguid ascribes the loss oilhe batAe 
to this happy obarge of Viidaii’s brigade oo 
the flank, of the 01d< Guard, atter the repulse 
oftM " The svm, ’* says Gcurgaud, 

the Bm|»otos^Sidde'de-oaimp, ‘^was set— no- 
thlug was deii^nsd of, wlieu two brigades 
of the jenemy^s oavalry,, who bad not yet 
otefifod. neui^ted between Ls Hays flsante 

B is^GenMBkUa They might 
the foursquares of me 
. SMdiSg the gr^ dis^der ^ich 
tbs, right* they .turned 
tg«ttM0Uf ooSdry pmmm tfU mi- 
Blnspeibridrde^ bis flursqUsA- 
fou$(Ui!:jMslnu.to efaaigSrflIM 

#'UN;(uM,lbaYe 

t^^nded this disavMiV'dfl^'ihihidiri^ 
two thousand 


nents, who never ceased to cut 
dsLcm tOl they were lost in the refidhufl 
crowd 'Of fugitIvflB. About this tiiinfl, 
Vandeleur’sbri^e, comlngup, charged 
upon Viriaifs ri|^t, 'defeated a body olf 
B>!enflh Mantey who yerC' formed ik 
equate, .aiid endeavouring to resf^, 
the battle in that quarter. They cap- 
tured h batt^ oL^une, which Was the 
last that maintain^ tbie cannonade on 
the French left; and then, pushing'od 
rather in adyianoe of Vivian, he^ed 
thepurauit.^ 

Meanwhile ‘Wellington, who led’ 
the advance of the infantry, gsllo}wd 
to the head of Adamk bri^ede, which 
was moving on foui^ de^ in line, pur^ 
suing tihe broken i^maina of the se- 
cond coiumn^i of thd Middle Guard, 
which had now swerved to the hollow 
on the French left of the chauasde of 
Charleroi At the same time, the Os- 
naburg Hanoverian battalion of land- 
wehr, under Colonel Halkot, which had 
closely followed the unbroken column 
of the two battalions of the Old Guard 
who had joined in the last attack, and 
weue nowretiring in good order towards 
the Charleroi ro^, came Up with these 
undaunted antagonists* The English 
geneml, who observed the cotffusion of 
the body of fugitives which was crowd- 
ing off tp. the rear, around the rallied 
squares oj the Middle Guard, and the 
beautiful order in which Vivian’s bri- 
gade was advancing on his left, ordered 
Adam’s brigade to attack them. Qo 
on, Colborne^^’ said'his Grttee(?^*''gO on:; 
they won’t stand : don’t give th^ tiiioe 
to rally.” On ejppteeifl:^ the Guard, 
dragoona oh pldced; ewgawd 

All was, now crerivtbete longer 

means cf raUyiag’ me^trteps;, ibe.foVr 
squaorciw wete lovettbrowu, the^ceamricn 
Only increaSed.'*'‘^CIouaaA)bi>, Gsmpayntf fie 

In tec precedmg^teeMmfc of tee repiatee of 

tcfurgih, avefletk mytelfaf tedh^tbmft'floh of 
teres e<ioibBtedt lit tee 


yivwite 
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wet© tec^ived with a heavy fire stow in full r^eat, augmented the gen* 
i^om its vetmn ranks, and the shot eral eetifusion. The Emperor then 
deyr fast round the Duke. ^^*This iS; asoend^ asmaU elevation, and there 
^ plaoe tor you«” saidSir Colin Camp* himself directed th6 Qre of four pieces 
,lbeh ,.yrha obser^ tht daidigm^ of the o1| cminoui whicli were worked to the 
llhgiish, genmnl ; you«> had ^better last^ and one of the ^scharges of which 
move.**—:** I will/* raplkd the Duke, carried off Lord IJxbridge^s leg, while 
**^hen Ihaveseen^thoae felld'ew off** he was close hy WeUingtoii*i8 side. 
This soon happened^ ^ The Ouard, im- The rapid approach of the English and 
pressed. ‘n(ith. the steady advance of Prussians, however, soon rendered this 
A4am*B brigade, moved to the rear, but post untenable. Kapoleon then placed 
nowjdowlyandixi good order; while the himself in front of the **Grenamers k 
column opposed to the Osnabuxg bat- Cheval/* one of the steadiest regiments 
talionalsoi^tlred, Abatterycfsuguns of his Guard; and that noble regiment, 
having severely galled the &nk of this impressed with its charge, continued 
battalion as it advanced in pursuit of to retreat leisurely at a foot's pace, 
the Old Guard, a rush was made upon without breaking its ranks amidst the 
them by the ffank company, by whom frightful confusion, till* the En^eror 
they were quickly carried. About the was beyond the reach of danger. Turn- 
same time, the main body of the Brit- ing then to Bertrand, hesai4 “ Tout k 
ish line, whicdi was still considerably present estfini 1 Sauvonsnous ;*’t and 
in rear, came up. to, the front of the setting spurs to his horse, fled across 
original French position, where the the fields in great haste, attended only 
whose execution had been so by a few followers. The Emperor 
sevemly felt by the Allies were placed, was already several miles from the 
In the genew oonlusion they could field of battle, when the Guard, stili 
not be drawn off j their horses hadal- in that extremity reluctant to flee, 
most all been killed' or hamstrung dur- formed themselves in squares, and ^ 
ing ponsonby's chaige ; and soon loud strove to stem the tide of disorder. It 
shoujbs from the left announced that was then that the celebrated words are 
the whole of d’ilrWs batteriw had said to have been used by some of their 
fallen into the hands <d tho Briti^ I number when called on to surrender, 
36. Ka|>o]eon witness^ this terrible ** The Guard dies, but never surten- 
reverse v^th fe^ngc which it is im- ders 1 ** But it was all in vain. The 
possible, ^ describe } but he still pre- British cavalry, led by Vivian and Van- 
Served, his eshn, demeanour, tOl the deleur, who now headed the pursuit, 
Old Ou^ reebUed ^ diaoi^er, with charged upon their flanks ; Adam and 
theBiit^.l^alxy mingled with their Halket continued steadily advicing 
b^oneti; Hp th^ bemme as pale as upon them ; the mass of fu^tiVes over-, 
(l^h» ^md obiwirfj^ whelmed their front, and pr^entod 

sent m6^ ensmob^.."* , There was their fiHng. In a few minutes they 
ppt pqLOpentk lose; for were x^roed through in werydireo- 
thb.SagM^ howeids®tewee^ tion, cut down or made prisoner, with 

,Fi«n<4i«idebf^eeibpein'^miii^ their generals, Dufaesme, tiobau, and 

^ready tjtoa^ed to mivelop him on Oambronne. After the Guard was 
either flank; and the mpid snvance of broken, all resistance ceased. Vande- 
who had *notr ositied PUnohe- leifrs horse, whi^ ImM ihe pursuit^ 
nmt; afber'a w and which had attadbi^ and earned 

vei^f soda cut fns ^ He in- the last Frexmh battery fired on the 

shah# ordered the sqniMfrens ha left> liow beoanfe so enveloped in the 

at^ei^ee ^hie|m tc^rowit of fugitives, that ftey were 

Bntjbih hofs#, tmo Vfm awepiatoiigbeyond'^ircomt^ 

' ars mingled togcijisr*^ / 
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87. Meanwhile a deaperate confli^ji^t .the progress of the victors, were 
wasVging in and ajioxindi Flanclieiioit, frmwees. They swept away by 

^here Bulow'e wing, ^Idtd by past thetoi^t in resistletss 

if torch's corps, wa&eeeSBing theatea^ i force Over the whole plain. Never had 
^^ 14 ;aliotis of Morahd’fi Old Onards, edch a i^t ^beesiVwitn 
Vhich still held that important post. WellkgtOh rode constautlji^with 

Thectocbalidchurchyai^we]:e8t»^ the adyano^ poM^ regardless Of the 
ly occupied by these noble Vetferana baMs, Aim hiends end foes, which* 
who, by the rajpicUty and precision of falling a^rOiind them. Whin m-g^ed by 
their i&re, long held at bay the superior some of the officers in attendance n<% 
masses of the Prussians, who, stimu- to expose himself so ' much, he replied, 
lated alike by p^t defeat and present ** Never mind, let them, hre away : the 
victory, pOui^ in on all sides to com- battle’s gained f'* A nchle sentiment, 
piete their destruction. Every attack coming from such a man at such a mo- 
in front was sOcoessfully repelled ; and meut Before the, pursuit ceaeed, a 
it was not till the increasing number little beyond La Belle Alliance, frOm 
Of th^asisailants enabled them to press the inabiHly-- of the British, through 
them at the same time on both flanks, absolute exhaustion, to continue it, a 
that the Old Guard, still in good or- hundred and fifty pieces' of cahnon, 
det, began to retire. The chasseurs, three hundred and fifty caissons, and 
under General Pelet, covered the re- six thousand prisoners, had been cap- 
treat ; and, though dreadfully thinned tured ; and of the vast French army, 
by tlie fire which fell upon them from that momingSo brilliant, not two com- 
a.U sides, still presented an unbroken panies were to be found together, 
front to the enemy. On quitting the 89. Blucher ^d WeUington, bya 
enclosures of Plauchenoit, mis baud of singular chance, met near a hamlet 
heroes, now reduced to two hundred called the Maison du lioi L^ond La 
‘ and Afty men, found itself surrounded Belle Alhance, on the roadleading to Oe- 
by large niasses of Prussian infantry nappe, and mutu^ly saluted each other 
and cavalry, who had very nearly pene- as victors. After cordially shying 
f^ted to the eagle, in the centre of hands, the English general represented 
their ranka Then Pelet, who com- to the Prussian that his mCn were so 
tnanded, halted his men upon a little exhausted with fighting the whole day, 
riidng ground, and called out—** A moi that they were hardly able to continue 
chaeseurs'l Sauvons I’aigle, ou mour- the pursuit. '‘Leave to me,” re- 
ous autour d*elle.”* The men quickly plied Blucher ; " I will send eveiy man 
formesd round their undaunted leader, and horse after the enemy.*'! And in 
find, closing their lauks, succeeded, efiect Zlethen .continued the pumuit 
with levelled bayonets, in nmkiug their without intermission the whole 
way with thelreagle untouched, through night. Seven timeSthe w^M IVenol^ 
their enemies, and reached the main ready to drop do^ Ifri^ to fpim bi- ^ 
line of retreat, though not a fourth vouacs: seven tim^ roused ' 

paii aurvived the glorious conflict by the dreadful sound ol- ^e Russian 

. 8A toucher now, assembling all his trumppt, an^ oblig^jto cOntipAl^ th^ir 
tsdpiSfior officers, gave ordeis to send flight without inteonissjk^i^ Such 
the last horse and the last man in pur- was their fa%ue part 

v^nii of the. enemy. The whole French of the foot-soldi^ thrav^ away 

one mass of inextricable arms ; . a^d the mspsm* 

^ odn&dbfi; ' We chauss^e was like the ing, rode ave^ feribw, life Across 
( sooho oim iniJneai^ shipwreck, cover- the oountty: ‘The deibotn^ - Was uni- 
'' vast mass of > oAnnon, , caissons, veml .i»n«| .eitmme*'' ! M some 

' 'baggage, < arms, "and artii-. r^hitanee a. brisk 

''cl^‘ of!, dveijr^W AB 'the ■ efforts fire ke}^;^;'for A* few 

* . . Bltte, . JjM ‘*U« tiw . iiwteiwnde.iui4^a8!^tini^^ 
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minuteQ from behind of 

overturned mnosL enji <Mu:riajg;e0* 3ijt^ 
lEk im ebotB ^e! Pi^ssien 
pHilleiy , 0 oo 4 disj^erBod^tlie enenny, and 
the was taken (&eer», 

and it l^apoleon^]^ t^velli^g 
Hage^ i>r^ai)a bat, abd sword. 

It was in a Aeln near Qnatre Bras that 
lihe Emperor first .drew bridle* and 
rested i6r a{ew ininntes to take a slight 
refreshment* the only one that he had 
tasted sinee the morning. Immedi- 
ately remounting;, he rode all night, 
and reached Oiarleroi at six in the 
morning* The iugitires lyere already 
jH)uri»g over the bridges, and after 
stopping an hour ho resumed his flight 
to PhilipviUet The , torrent — horse, 
foot, end artilkity, all intermingled — 
eontintwd t<;^ defile oyer the bridge at 
Charleroi during the whole day ; but 
scarcely forty , thousand passed the 
Sambre, and they carried with them 
only twenty-seven gms. The whole 
, remainder of their artillery fell into the 
hands ol the British on tfip field of bat- 
tle* or of the Prussians in the pursuit. 

, . iO, Such*'* said Kapoleon, “ was the 
battle of blont.^t Jean ; glorious to 
. the Prenoh^roia, yethow fatal 1 ” The 
loaa of the Allies in it was immense. 


Thai: the British, King’s German 

Region* imd Hanoverians alone amoimt- 
ed to ten ihoussnd, of whom two thou- 
s^dand twenty^reo were killed* The 
loss at Waterloo alone* on the part of 
the whole troops engaged* was above 
twenty-two thousand* The field of 
battle next day presented a scene of 
matchless horror, exceeding even that 
immortalised in the Iliad : — 

la duattbo vanqnislied and the y rotor lies. 

With copious alaughtor'all Uie holds sie 
rc<i, 

And with growin^mo^mfcainsof tbo 

So fought each host, with thirst of (dory 
fired 

And crowds on crowds triumphantly ex- 
pired.” PpPB*s7j?o»wr,' iv. 627t 

The total loss of Wellington’s army, 
from the 15th to the 19th, was twenty 
thousand two hundred and ninety, in- 
cluding that of the Belgian and Ger- 
man auxiliaries, but exclusive of the 
Pmsstos, who lost seven thousand 
more at Waterloo alone. The magni- 
tude of the chasms in his ran^, on this 
occasion, excited the most mournful 
feelings in the breast of the Hnglieb 
general, and obliterated for a time all 
exultation at his triumph.f The Prus- 
sian loss on the 16th and 18th, i*: Includ-r 


♦Via.:-*. ’ 

British, , 

' glug'a<3enaaQ Itogion, 
Hanoverians, , 

' Branswickers, 

' I^assao*/ ' h 

Prhsfihin less* 


Efllttf 

Wounded. 

Mlwlns. 

TataL 

1,417 

4,923 

683 '■ 

6,802 

302 

1,009 

218 

1,689 

294 

1,09H 

210 

1,602 

164 

466 

50 

060 

264 

389 


643 

466 

2,054 

1,(527 


^047 

9,vS20 

2,687 

iKS 

1.256 

4,387 

1,386 

6,998 


, _ hedarmios, . ’4,172 14,216 4,093 . 2$,376 

, 619; and DU Oroase Chron, 111. 337, 

; ,\t express tp you the mgret and sorrow with which I look awund me and con- 



ms; Xlt ^s. 

, , t The loss'of the during this short campaign was very BOvore—if. amounted to 

4038 men Idit^and'w^Tide and the Bruoswickers Tdst in the same period 1606 meiL 
The total tpss ol Woniagtm’i army during the campaign the 15th to the 19tli Juno 
\m sAfoueWfi, diving proof upon whom the we^ht of the contest &U 


S^sh and' Silng^s - '' T29 

hpireiiSiJs* at 
IgBpS,' ’i "i .144 '5 

24^ 


11,989 
3*919, 
/8,894 
1,446 
' 619 


ToteL 

12,668 

2,086 

4,08S 

l/»t)5 

643 


' iMH ' ■ sg^29o . 

'*-Pt,orifQ* Yd, ,79* Apjv; and 3h$ Qfom 111. 336, 337. 
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sag tli0 action At Wavrc on thn lat^ 
daysr ms tbirty^hne tliauaand 
<^e h^dred iM Of tlie 

jtecbc army, it is inid|^«^t asy tli||^ 

it ms wo^nod pa by at least 

jbrty titoosand atl^aterlooaloae ; buti 
in efTact^ it isas totailly destroyed, and 
Scarce^ any ^ of' the men who fought 
tbece eyes: again appeared in arms. 

> After they bad passed the Sambre and 
regained their own eountiy, the troope 
became utterly desperate; theinfwtry 
diapersing in the villages, the cavalry 
and artillery selling their horses, and 
xoakiog Oie best of their way to their 
respective homes, 

41. While this terrible battle was 
rs^ng at Waterloo, Marshal Grouchy, 
urith his corps, was actively engaged 
With Thidman in the neighbourhood 
of Wavre. Napoleon's orders, verbally 
QOmnmnicated to that mars^l when 
he ifeoeived the command, were to fol- 
low the Prussians, to attack th^ and 
never lose sight of them. In pursuance 
of these oi^em, Grouchy, who had 
reached Gembloux on the evening of 
the 17th, early on the morning of the 
18th began to pi'ess upon the rear-guard 
of Thielman’s corps, which was opposed 
to him and, after an obstinate resist- 
ance, the Prussians were driven back 
in the direction of Wavre. At noon, 
the cannonade at Waterloo was distinct- 
ly heard in Gfouchy^s army ; Count 
Gerard stiongly urged the mar^al to 
abandon Ihe pursuit of the Prussians, 
'and 'move towards Watozioo, where it 
was evident the decisive struggle was 
going forward. But Grouchy was too 
wdllaware of the implicit ob^ence to 
ordem which the Bmperor exacted, to 

! IBinperor dedres me to inform yo^i 

dtatat tb^ moment he is about to Attach 
.||W,wnkitsh tktmn which hm taken a poei- 
11^ in ftont of the (breat of Soigniee. Hie 
Mm that, ppa tM^d direct peur 
a itpm ITaww ip order to'api^roACh 
tondnet oar m)emtiOQS in concert, 

you ell the Prumiaa owps 

1 pukiSk to^mreetfon, or who might 
should endeavour 


sOpn ^ 


te' o'clsok:; 



hdopt these s^estlons; and bn had 
just received in^ractiomi i^m Soult^ 
dated ten o’elock on flte ISth of d^une, 
h tondfim his movement bn Waviw;* 
Hp'persiiMied;aeop£dingly, implioi^y to 
obey his ord^ and continued the sdr 
tack on Wsem, where Thielman*s eor^ 
was posted on the left bshke>f the Dyle, 
occupying both iba town of that name 
and the bridges of Bieige and Linud^ 
till, seven o'elm, vdieU a second deb 
patch from Boult^ dated One o’clock 
aftenioon, enjoined him to. manosuvto 
on St liambert, where jSulow^s colunins 
had begun to appear/f He immediate- 
lydidso. Vandc^meatGieheadof his 
corps continued the dssault op Warn 
andBi^e without success ; but ¥b*job 
with his light cavalry, followed by Oe^ 
aid’s corps, amounting to more then 
twelve thousand men, forced the pass- 
age of the Dyle at the btidge.bf limale, 
won the oppe^to heights after severe 
fighting, repulsed tlm rear-guard Of 
Ziethen, and turned Yhiehnan’s ri^t 
fiank, as they bad been directed 

42. The defence of Wavre by Thiel- 
man, on this occasicm, was one of the 
most skilful and j^orious events of the 
war, fruitful as it Was in heroic deeds 
on both sides. The Prustdan force, to 
consequence of the tosses austaiued at 
Ligny, and of six battalions and a bat- 
tery by a mistake of their commanders 
having followed the march of the other 
corps of the Frusstons, ahd not appear- 
ed at uh on the field till the contest 
was over at nighty was only fifteen 
thousand two bundx^, >ud they wSre 
assailed by above thousand 

French, ^e eontesti began with , a 
violent oannonsde. aci^ jfche Byto, 

approval U, and oifiy him for the 

first time a direciioti towards Wetovloob : 

** Tow have Written ’ at twe b'olock this 
xocrdiug that, yo^ would, tisifirehagaiae^ Sort, 
at Wflllam ; th^ yohr toteni^ was to pro- 
ceed to to Wavre;? 
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^Hcli Wt t^p wilk greats apltii tWl6th» to tuh} l&k left tmd 
ok bf^th Bides |or abayte m ho^r^ mek bixq^ oi^ frbm tbe ^mbre ; and be only 
an aiiempt vm ssade oio. Bniastaiii &il6d m doings £rpin on injudicion? 
kCt to forc^ bridge^ of Wav^Pe. bldtbo on tbe ISith at MiHory, 
Yabda^o, who Vos u^el^ Utmhfi As it wiui^ Fireb ssmTOd at^axnur jusb 
o^eM, devoted bis whole oorps to this as the teid^gnakd of Grouohy was ]eav- 
a^euli, and he wa^ oj^Kised only by tng that town. Qnt the Fi^ch rear- 
blVir PruBshni but such was guard, consiatlng of TeateV division, 
Ih^ fddU and tesolutiois; that they re* though driven from the fortified sub- 

S led during, the de^ no less than urb, yet made good the lainiiarts with 
teen different assatuts by such imp the most determined courage, uxttd the 
mensely superW ^orees. The way in main body had defUed over ^e bridge 
whitdi they did; this was very peculiar, across the Sambre, and finally withdrew 
and highly interesting^ The streets oi in safety. From this Grouchy marched 
Wavre lay parallel to the river, and without farther interruption by Dinunt 
atri^t a^watothoselesdixigupfrom and Rheims to Soissons, where his 
biridg^ The advanced guard of troops rejoined the main body of the 
tho Fru^ians was placed in houses French army with thirty-two thousand 
in front* next the river, and, though men and a htmdred and eight guns in 
driven from the lower, continued to excellent order on tlie 26th, having 
fight with despe^te bravery in the more than repaired his losses by the 
upper sioreya , The reserves were ar-^ stragglers whom he picked up during 
ranged under oov^.in tihe crosB streets, the I'etreat. It au^cnts the admira^ 
(Whenever, the French columns made tion mhich all must feel at the noble 
them way a&rosi through the fire from conduct of Marshal Blucher and Gene- 
the houses, these reserves suddenly ral Gneisenau on the eventful day of 
rushed forward from their covers, and, Waterloo, that when they adopted the 
while those farthest back stopped the resolution to unite their whole force, 
advance of the front, the others opened except Thiehnan’s corps, to beat on 
smdia die on iht fiflmk of the column, the decisive point at Waterloo, they 
as al'^ye drove it back with heavy loss were aware of the difi^culties in which 
across the bridges. After fighting in that general was involved at Wavre. 
this m^nerfirom four o’clock till mid' They resolved, however, with, equal 
night* the bridges were still in the spirit and generalship, to sacrifice all 
handte of the Prussians, and the con- minor objects, and even endanger Iheir 
tending ttpope Hy on the opposite oommuniOatlons, in order to aphieye 
banks. , » the destruction of N«q>QleohV great 

4$. Oh the ^Oowisg morning, Thiel' army at Waterloa 
who h^ nnwheavd of the glorious 

V Iciorymh ilm ’Receding dhy, attacked 44. The campaign of Waterloo having 

.Gwuchy, at daybreak* but was vigor- been the immediate cause of the ov^r* 
onsly r^n^ed ; and Grouchy was pro- throw of Neq>oleon, it has been made, 
T^tim to follow up his success and as may well be b^ved, the sfub^ect 
asardh imon Rrusschri when the fatal of unl^unded discussion and criticism, 
jc^ewH an-iV<wi of the , rout at Waterloo both on the Continent and in Great 
oh the preceding with orders from Britain, and equally on the part of Ihe 
^ Emperor ; fov G[^u<^y td tetreat allied writers as the Frehch. Thelatter 
hpon Hamuri ail^d effe<hi ',a > jnnc^^ have, as was very natural, strsitned 
^jb&]heudth;the ii!«aiain^ me ara^. every nerve to palate th^ defeat, 
Sh'mthfully obeyed h|s insttuciioxis, part|iy by exaggerating the for^ of 
Iihd,ifefl‘backitt8tan%,^ljaa^^ theiv oppohehte, partly by diiainishing 

having tfeear own, and pw^tly by misrepresent^ 
king intW- ing the nature of Marshal GrouohVs 
c^hed .%PirBli*s corps. This n^iutions* and unduly m 
htd' been detached would have foilowed &um 

the field of Waterloo bn ihh h%ht hi his having disobeyed his orders, and 
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CQkne to the field of battU befo^ i&betr thousand efi^iW men ; u^hile 
the couchisiou of the %ht. The allied Napoleou’s ivas not more than one liun- 
3 nilitary historiatis, on the othet hahdi dr^ and twenty-five, at the utmost, 

and p^iculady the Fz^ssianfi^' hane one hundred aOdthirtythousand. The^ 
perhaps eiideayoiir^ to olaim for them- neTejrw0ul4 ,i^ &w&rn of the pending 
sdves a larger share than vras really invasion; have allowed Blueher to beat- 
doe tio them in the honours of the tacked unawares and isoUted at Ligny, 
conflict, and to underrate what should whilst dejMriyed of the aid oT one of his 
in fairness be ascribed to the uncon- corps j and have suffered three divi^ 
querable firmness of the British troops, sions of British infantry, unsupported 
TheEnglish writers also have not been a by either any adequate cavalry or artil- 
whit behind their continental brethren lery^ -to be exposed to the onset of a 
in execration ; and, by seeking to superior force Of French, comiiosod of 
ascribe everything to their own conn- idl the three arms, at Quatie Bras, 
ttymen, and somewhat unduly keeping 4fi. (II.) It is in vain to say that they 
out of view the necessary effect of the could not provide for their troops if 
Prussian co-operation, Imvo gone far to they had been concentrated, and that 
make the continental readers distrust it was necessary to watch every road . 
what really is authentic and undoubted which led to Brussels. Men do not 
in the exploits of the British troops on eat more when drawn together than 
that glorious day. A few observations, when scattered over a hundred miles 
couched in Ihe spirit, so far as attain- *bf covintry ; and although* it is much 
able, of historic impartiality, will, it is more troublesome to collect provisions 
hoped, tend at least to show whj|e the lor them in the former situation than 
truth reidly lies amidst these conflicting in the lattei*, yet that is no sufficient 
^statements. reason for keeping -them in canton-* 

45. (1.) In the first place, it is evi- meats in presence of a powerful and 
dent, whatever the English writers may concentratod enemy. Mariborough and 
say ^0 the contraiy, that both Bluchor Eugene had long ago maintained armies 
and the Duke of Wellington were un- of one hundred thousand men for sttc* 
expectedly assailed by Napoleon's inva- cessive entire campaigns in Flanders ; 
sion of Belgium on the 15th of June ; and Blucher and ‘ WelHn^n had no 
and that he gained in the outset a difficulty in feeding one hundred and 
great, and what had well-nigh proved fifty tliousand, drawn otose together, 
a decisive advantage, by that circum- after the war did commence; Both the 
stance. |t has been already seen, from allied generals were too consummate 
the Duke’s despatches, that oh the dth commanders not to know, that it is not 
of June— -that is, six days before the by a cordon of troops Scattered oyer 
invasion took place^he was aware that seventy-five miles, that the attack of 
Kai^leon was collecting a great force one,hut)tdred and twenty-five thousand 
bn the frontier, ahd he, of course, could French, all concentrated, is to be ar- 
not i doubt but that hostilities might rested. If theBritiidkiainyhad from 
soon be expected; andthatsuccessivein- the first been osi^bledat Quatre Bias, 
teiligence was transmitted daily, down and BluchOr near Idghy,' wil^ a hun- 
to t£e nigBt of the 14th, that an attack dred and ninety thohs^d mod between 
'alight dwy, aUd at last hourly, be ex- them^'how(X}uldHa|H>3ysohh4ve^^ 
noefed, Chap, xciir. § 41]. Had Brusselia but by fi^tiughywsy through 
& Wnd 'Huchbr^ m been misled by both united, or lh diM oo-operatibn ? 

waiting for in* Napoleon would have 
' teaigf^'‘'Oh;^ they 'oould more, to, pssi'imch 
implicitly rely^ thetwb armies woudd' >evertp|^a#dM*^Iift^ 
imnte^^Jk'hattt;.' "ctmceotmted, . of this Brityi.iiind']^mes^ 

^ bythe deceit pwotised on them 
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in Finnce, which has alrca^.bceii ue- 
fetred tt>.^ . < • , 

47. (III.) It is, often said that Well- 
ington was obliged to leave his troops 
scattei^d in cantonments down to the 
very moment of attach^ because he did 
not know by which road he was to be 
attacked ;*«nd if he had concenttuted 
his army when the Fr^h accumulated 
their forces in his front). he could not 
have gtwrded eveiy^part of the ft*ontier 
intrusted to hiiii) and the enemy might 
have penetrated Unawares to Brossels 
by some unj^rotected route, Without 
stopping to inquire whether a hundi-ed 
and twenty *^five tliousand men, with 
tliree hundred And fifty guns, can in 
this manner slip unobserved past two 
ftnme,t mustering between them a hun; 
dred and ninety thousand combatants 
directly in their fount, it se-ems suffi- 
cient to obseiy«;'<tliat the advance of 
an enemy into a hostile territory is 
never, so effectually prevented as by a 
concentrated , mass lying on its flank. 
Ko experienced general will hazard an 
advance into an enemy's countiy, leav* 
ing an equal or superior force in a con- 
centrated position on his side .or rear, 
Marlborough's army) in August 1705, 
((iiocupied the ground bn which Blucher 
fought on the 13th June 1815, and the 
h'lepch were at Soighies and Waterloo, 
so that he was between them and Paris ; 
but the English general wisely kcj3t his 
face to ihen:^ and. never tlmught of 
hamrding an incursion into the French 
.territory. Yenddme, after the battle 
of Oudanarde, lay in the neighbourhood 
of .Ghent,' > while .Eugene and Marl- 
borough were Iwegiug Lille, on the 
dircotjrpad telWs; but his position 
there effectiaafiy protected, the French 
cspitaifromijDsifot. .Fray, in 1800, for 
six weeks wested ihenaorch of Moreau 
. f £lbw did Kmy arrest six weeks the 

adyaaee of Moreau ln« fiavaria iu 
acouno^atfng hlS arfiiy under, the caipioa ,<>f 
' tflih.' 'How md Dumourier atop tlie iavo- 
sijSUof the iu I7&2.twfoy 

the. mm of bte 

rigi^#¥-i-SyiftatantiyWc5i 

Se6»Me, riiapb Iri. 8 25« .v, j 


though Bavaria by keeping his army 
within the waJJs of Ulm, though the 
French genewl repeatedly passed him, 
and levied contributions to the very 
foontiers of Austria, Napoleon was 
not the man to push on to Bmsels, if 
a hundred and ninety thousand Allies 
had been concentrated at Quaire Bras 
and Ligny, on the line of his communi- 
cations. It w'as the despemte state of 
his affitirs at the close of tlie campon 
of 1814 in France, which alone prompt- 
ed the march towards Bt Dizier and rile 
llhine, leaving Blucher and Bchwaitz- 
enberg between him and the capital ; 
and he lost his throne in consequence. 
He would have had little reason to con- 
gratulate himself on his campaign, if 
he had passed the Allies and occupied 
Brussels, and they had passed him and 

48. (IV.)‘ It foUows from these con- 
siderations tliat, in the outset of the 
Waijijrloo campaign, Najpoleon, by the 
secresy and rapidity of his movements, 
gained the advantage of Wellington 
and Blucher. Being superior by nearly 
seventy thousand troops to those at 
ihe command of the French Emperor, 
it was their interest never to have 
fought at a disadvantage, and not to 
have made a final stand till their tw{> 
great armies wero in a situation mutu- 
^y to assist and support each pther. 
There seems no reason why this migfht 
not have been done by their mutually 
converging from the frontier, as soon 
as the invasion commenced^ to Water- 
loo, .without abandoning BrnsselB, Tins, 
in truth, was exactly what they did, do 
on the 17th, when Wellington retired 
to Waterloo, andBlucher to near Wavre, 
which ke|)t them in (^mmunicatiou 
with each other, when both were con- 
centrated and ready to figfit, and pro- 
duced the decisive success which fol- 
lowed. But even if it had been neces- 
sai^ to evacuate that capital before the 
union was eflfected, prudence streets 
that it would have been better to have 
done SO) even with all its moral, conee- , 
q^^ces, than to have exj^d either 
aciQ^.to the chance of. serious defect, 
%.^pseqa^ce of being wngly smiled 
by' greariy superior fo?^ .Jweyerthe- 
,1^ JBTa^eon eq manned mattejcs in' 
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the outlet ol thef.iaampQ%a> tbair 
iiif^or upon the vvholo by isiytythott- 
aaKi4 men to ^e .aUied isurqiies taken 
together^ be utrae superior to either 
the points of attack at Ligny and %taird 
Brae. But for the ext^idinexy eir- 
cbijfietaiK^/'wluch ¥(«e not to bk reok^ 
on^ on> of d'ErWs corps, t^entydonr 
tbonaand strong, 'being marched and 
ebuntennoFChed the whole of the 
without 'firing a shot either at Quatre 
Bnei or lagi^, be would have i^ned, 
on ^ very day of the campaign, 
a Tiotory over both the English and 
Priisittan forces. This is the clearest 
proof that in the beginning he gained 
the advantage, and it liad well-nigh 
]^ved a decisive one, of both his oppo- 
nents; ' 

(V.) Napoleon gained this sue- 
es^ by the admirable secresy and ra- 
rity of his movements, which led to 
the sodden and unforeseen irruption 
whidb he made ^by Charleroi into the 
heart of his enemy’s cantonments ; and 
his plan of detaching part of his force 
mily S^inst the British on his left, and 
reservmg its weight to assail the Prus- 
sians on his right, was undoubtedly 
judlcioua But this advantage was 
speedily lost, and became the forerun- 
ner of disaster, by the unaccountable 
manner in which he followed it up, hy 
of ones against both the British 
and Prussians, without any adequate 
eentrad toserve^ on which both wings, 
on hn emergency^ might rely. His 
army , on the whole being considerably 
Inferior in number to those of his ad- 
vemariOs united, his evident policy was, 
to have observed the one party, and 
Stook;vdth the weight of his force 
against ^ other. This, accordingly, 
was what lie did in substance on the 
at Wftvre and Waterioo. But on 
l$th he commenced' an attaek in 
on BlnoKer at Ligny with so- 
thousand men, while he 
dished |l«y forty-six tbous^ 
tO' HjiaS'^with' inahNo* 

^ Jbr to xhske odiy a bt^ 


without any centre to suppor^^th^^ 
were soon apparent. The 
to achieve victoryat LIgny, was obHi^ 
to sumdiop uph^of Ne/sforOe 
d^Erlon to meiUtce the $yossiatt r^%f 
whileNe^ stwbboi^ly r^tedat Qulib!^ 
Bras, foupd Idkoiell comp^ed in 
eveniim fo reeolf the saxn^ co^, before 
it had fired w shdt ajPiaixiBt the Prussians, 
to avert entirb defeat hrpm the incr^ 
ing forces of We^gJiiOn< It waa to 
this exfcraordinaty dS^utnstance that 
the loss of the campaign to Napoleon 
is in a great dej^ to be ascribed. 

60. (VI.) Neither coihnmder'Y^ to 
blame for these cohtradrotb^ ordei^ 
when the phn wae onee fixed on: foir 
Napoleon had need of the oountentmoe 
of d’Erlott, to support his grand attack 
on Blucher’s centre; and Nsy oouM 
only avoid defeat at Quatre Bim by 
the instantaneous return of the very 
same force to arrest the inct^in^ 
masses of the British, v put the* root 
of the evil lay in the which by 
a natural consequence entailed these 
evils; for if Ney had been directed 
only to observe the British, d’Erlqh 
could have operated on Bliicher's right 
as fatally as Blucher himself did on 
Napoleon’s two daye after ; and If the ^ 
Prussians had been only observed oh ^ 
the right, Ney would, wilh double their 
strength, have with ease cru^ed the 
British at Quatre Bras. Either result 
would have altered the issue of the 


campaign, and probably of the war ; 
for we have the authority of Napoleon 
himself for the assertion, ^t if the 
British had been deteatb<l, he would 
have had bttle di^utty with the whole 
remainder of the AlHes, ; who were pre- 
paring to Invite the Ftehch territoty* 
And herein we hskve Oaiise to admire 
both the finpaness and wisdom of 
ington|Whoabso<^ an^ested ^e^vnfin*' 

the outset, hkb; and, by ^ 
tenacity q| hi« W^noe at QUh^ 
on'oie'terii3^<Mt.thQ ''rice of 'that ' 
great man^'lubiiM^^ 
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fi|)paT«u^ seoMtifiod trlcuoitdi at un^opmd by the xatreat of tha Frua- 
and c(mpt;niHite4 it bv xeasseiir maSt lind he did not iviihdraw the 
ingtbe old ^periorii^'ol. the British inainlx4yol the troo|» from this 
trom againat leaiifid odds ini first ison u»UU hm>tm tm <i9»d deven 
bpnj^ct of the canto^dgn* , , , 

fii (VU.) , ISfumet hlapoWon nor have tnarched at dis^ybreak on the 17th 
ITey eaerted their wonted Tigbur when from Lteyr with the (hm3& and the 
attach on the Ifith wettially took fith (Lobau’s) corps, who were com- 
place. ifamdeoh closed np hh paratively fresh (the former having 
tiioops during t&e/n^t bf the 15th, been only engaged at the termination 
and advanced to thb attack of the Fms* of the battle of Ligpy, the latter, w^ 
eians at Ligny by five olclook on the come up at its close, having never fired 
morning of the 16th (which he could a shot), upon the left fiank of the Brit- 
surely have done^ seeing that his ad*, ish and the defile of Genappe in their ■ 
vanc^ .posts on the evening of the rear. He would have arrived there 
l6ih were but from two to three miles before them, and might thus have en- 
distant from X^igny), he would have veloped their left flank and rear, whW 
lound that position occupied by Zie- Ney with his two corps^now united) as* 
then’aeoxps ^bne. Fitch’s corps being sailed their front Instead of this> 
ikx miles in the , tear at Masy^ where it poleon did not move at all until nearly 
had bivouacked)' and Thialman’s fifteen noon, when he directed the Guards and 
miles in the rear at Hamur, he might 6th Corps to assemble at Martoiaon 
then have bt^^rWhelmed Ziethen’s and the road to Quatre Bras, and move 
Birch’s corps, in detail, and Thielman from thence upon that point; and they 
on coming np would have shared the did not reach Quatre Bras until two 
same fkte. Instead of this, he did not o’clock in the afternoon, by which time 
advance towardlf ^urus until between Wellington had withdrawn his whole 
deven aH4 iwSk ddodn on the mom- infantiy and artillery in safety through 
ing of the 16th, by which time Ziethen’s, the defile of Genappe^ and was in full 
Bitdi’s, and Ibielinan’s corps were all retreat for Waterloo, 
concentrated at Ligny, and did not at* 58. (IX.) Blucher acted a gallant 
isi(^ ;|hem seriously until nearly three and heroic, rather than a pi'udentpait, 
p'emh in the d^temeonf by which time in giving battle when one of his corps 
they had leisure to occupy the position had not yet come up ; and when the 
fully. much for Kapoleon’s move* co-operation of Wellington was, oh that 
men^ on the right. Key on the left day, from the tardy concentration of 
eomxnitted the same, erzor. Bad he his troops, uncertain, if notnearly hone* 
assembled his troops 4u?ing the night less. The superiority of the ABiea u]^ 
of the l5th, end attacked early op the the whole was such, ^at it was their 
morning of 16th^ he would with part to trust nothing to chance ; and 
ease have carried ^6 post of Quatre to avoid giving battle till they were in 
Bras before the arrival of any of the such a state of proximity to each other, 
resem Instead as to be able to calculate on success as 

of domg sq,!W did not s^oualy com* a matter of certaixriy. But the veteran 
mence thetaUenk un^ between two field*marsh8tl could net bring himself | 
and three oHock '1^ tht afternoon, to do that. .His .mighty soul recoiled 
whif^‘ gave tune for Wellington to from the idea of retreating before an | 
bring up ^e from ^my whom he had so often concpier* | 

.1' , ' . ; ed, after he had clrfl^ted an eqmdity r 

(Vlli). Otk merning; of the of force ; and he gave battle in o<jni^ f 
the c DTappleon^wns, 'quence,. unsupported, with nearly ebnal I . 

e}«ar of munben^ at l4igny. But the Jwt* 

,|vlMeihe reai^gsm in so doing he hadi^;' 

Melaa > the. relarire- prowess " 

WeHiy^ ' arndos ’Which ' ibwe ' now , ih . 

expM em eedee each oth«u'> , He 'Was m&«td , 
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by the fftbflity twtb in the vhW>ut rijfc ia party* y«t 

mer ;catjiip!?iign9;,tb€|newi^^of iostinjr of mortals, or their 

fiia jJbad repeatedly oy^^rthrbi^frij the subjection, to a high©? power Ir-such a 
Preach forces ; forgetting that it was . ho'^ conformably soever to the 
a ci^Wd of cpnsjeripte whof rul£s ,Gf.ji^,,^nd the dictates of w;s-' 

weif then qliister^ ^uhd .the stand- don^ i^plid . ncfer produced thh., 
ardii of Kapoleoh ; and that it was a decdslve resulte, wj^qb the course ac- 
yyiy different coriteet they had now to tually f ollovfed did— -the resujt of niis^ 
m^htain with the bronzeil veterans infoimud^on bn the. j^of on^ 
whdm the peace had recently restored and heroic hut. imprudent valour on 
to his standards* By resisting as he the otherr j!Tapole<m would merely 
didfWilh three-fourths only of his force, have been hurled back with defeat into 
and ^part from the British, he incurred the French territory, and not led to 
a g^t risk for no adequate ad van- perdition on a path at tot strewn with 
ta^.‘ ftowers, 

(X.) In justice, however, to the 56. (XI.) It follows from, the same 
Brdsstan general, it must be recollect- principles, that as clearly as l^apoleon 
©d that he gave battle at Ligny in ton gained the advantage of the allied geu- 
reliahce /on the effective co-operation erals in the outset, they gained the 
O^.WcHin^on’s army, sixty thousand advani^e of him in .the closo of the 
strong at least, in the latter part of the campaign. His. favourite .m^litery' 
day. , He had been promised by Well- manoeuYiu of interposing between his, 
ington in person, that he would be on adversaries, and striking .with a supe- 
tho touch dank at four o’clock. It rior force tot on the right hand and. 
was to gain time for their co-o|)©ration then on the loft, now met and con- 
that he prolonged, with such desperate quered by the method resistance ob- 
resolution, the murderous strife in the viously suited to iV-viz. the concen- 
viUsges, and all but gave his life to trio retreat of the two , allied 
hold his ground. In a w’ord, Bluoher into such close proximity that, in to 
did at I/igny, on the X6th, what Well- event of a genend totot they could 
iugfeon did .on the 18th at Waterloo ; mutually support and assist each otlier, 
and for to same reason, that he hour- As Quatre Bras and XugUy^ ^indeed, 
ty eiqiectyd a decisive attack from a were five, and Waterloo and Vfavre ten 
frienmy force ,oh the enemy’s flank. mflesdistent,th©kWgw!orfmofthetwo 
And shows how much the English armies were not brought nearer by this 
^ner^’s delay in concentluting his movement— rather the reverse, out it 
army> disconcerted in the outset to rea///jH»w.a concentric retareat, because 
plgb of to campaign. Wellington*© to main b^ies of to resp#ctive armies 
: otors to collect his troops, issued* at were brought much , nearer, to each 
hs^pUst seven p.v. from Brussels, on other. In the former two arr 

to^, evening of the Kith, produced sixty mies were spattered ipver a st^e seven- 
combatants of idl arms at ty-five miles to. latter toy 

, <;^tre l^ms at nine A.H. on the mom- were brought M coto^toted masses 
ingot; to is, thirty-eight withip ten n^es Of eech-b^ and 

botu^f^^^rw^ds. Issued at eleven F.k therefore into a. situation where toy , 
on^to 34to toy would have mustered could mutuapy o^pefate in ^ ease of 
a. etmy at Quatre Bras at , one attoL Sfapotequ;; oOtemitted an ^ leb*. < 

P’|a£i^:to i;dth5 And he might with vious militaiyo Wheni,. with to ' 
driven j* 

, ovori^wtt\i4''&^ I fpi^t .of promis*^ ' 
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Blucher that he would hiidi* b5^ 
mid-day with bis Whole iu*my, 
was precisely ' I'etaliatihg iipoU Kapo- 
leob the brilli^t attack of on the 
flank of the allied armies, by which be 
had gained the battle of j^utaen, [ante, 
Chap. Loy. § 711: : El tesUd^ hls’ 
furious onset, it £s baardto eay whettier 
we have most cause to adtniire the ar- 
dent spirit and quick determixiation 
which prompted Blucher, so soon after 
hia own defeat, to attain every nerve in 
order to bring up his troops to the de- 
cisive point at Waterioo J or the incom- 
pfuuble constancy and unshaken deter- 
mination which fed Wellington, amidst 
a sea of carnage, to maintain his ground 
immovable; tiil the glancing of the Prus- 
sian standai^ announced the assurance 
of decisive victory. Prudence should 
Iiave counselled mpoleon to have re^ 
treated, rather than incur the desperate 
hasard of being assailed, either in the 
moment of yiSiOTy or defeat, by fifty 
thousand fresh troops. A just appre- 
ciation of the advances of their situa- 
tion, equally with their own heroic 
spirit, prompted Wellington and Blu- 
cher to jiCt as. they did on this memor- - 
» able^eld.' And it is very remarkable 
that their success would probably Irnve 
been comparatively incomplete, ha<l it 
not been fpf ^e advantage gained by 
Napoleon bn the 16th over the Prus- 
sians at Ligny J for it was that which 
led Napoleon to believe that the Pnis- 
sian army was put entirely kor« <ie cotu- 
bat, at least fou some days, and that he 
might with safety, even to the eleventh 
hoiir^ hurl his Whole forces, with al- 
most desperate Energy, against the 
British legione 4n front of Waterloo. 

66. (Xll.) It is impossible to esti- 
mate too high%^ the military ability of 
the^' Bukb of Wellington;, idike in his 
setectioh of the field of battle, in the 
disposition which he gave to his troops, 
and the admirable Armhesa with which 
he xn^nkin^ hfeigrmmd till the pro^ 
jnised epccour STrivedt The riighteat 
inspection of the flfiW of Wtterioo must 
bOsAcient to^odt^ce e^eiybhservei* 
that'it imina iringidkr 
ed foi^ a MmUve standHbeii^ 
fumisheowith h geh^e iriOpe^ng itt 
whole frbnt; which, Hke h regular 


; exposed the attacking columns to a fire 
fri)lm the sunomit eveiy step that they 
advanced ; having the fainihouscs and 
enclosures of La HayeBainte and Hou- 

C mont; like so many outworks, to re- 
fd tiie ehemy’s advance ; and the re 
verse of the hill affording' a gentle slom 
and hollow to the othei^ side, where the 
troops, invisible to those who stood on 
the opposite ridge where the French 
army bivouacked; might be at once in 
a great measure sheltered from the Are 
of the enemy's artUlory, and at the same 
time ready to repel the assault of his 
columns, if, after braving the fire of 
the British, they reached the summit 
of the ridge. The f oibst behind, it is 
true, presented great, perhaps insur- 
mountable, difiiculties to dxuwing cfl‘ 
the artillery and caissons in the etrent 
of defeat ; but Wellington had no rea- 
son to dread that Even if worsted on 
the field, the advance of the Prussians 
must have rendered it imiiosslble for 
the Emperor to have follow'ed up his 
advantage. And we have the author- 
ity of the first military writer in Eu- 
rope for the assertion, that even in the 
view of a defeat, the choice of the field 
of Waterloo, with the forest in its rear, 
was in the circumstances judiciouB.* 

67. (XIII.) But the advantages of 
his position, great as they were, would 
have been as nothing, without the in- 
* ^*Wo have placed among the numbor 
of qualitic'8 requisite for a position, that of 
offering an cosy referoat. Tuis brings m to 
the discussion of a question raised by the 
battle of Waterloo An army bached by a 
forest, when there is a good road behind the 
centre iUid each of the wings, would it‘ be 
ex posed, as Nhpoleon pretends, in the event 
of itii losing the battle t l^or ipy part I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that tu<m a position 
would be more Ihvourableto a retreat than 
would be ground entirely open : for the 
deieu|:od army cannot travei'so a plain with- 
out being exposed to the greatest danger. 
Doubtless, if the retreat degenerated Into a 
complete roqt, a |»arfcy of the artillety m- 
mainiug in battery before the foi'est wotdd 
probab^' be lost ; but Uxe Infantry, the cav- 
ahy, and the suiplus of the' artilmfy* would 
retire as well as across a plain* It, on tho' 
aontraty, the retreat in 
eptdd bitter protect than a forest. It being 
always linderstood tliat there exist at leash 
tWn good mads behind the fine, and< that hCi' 
laferal movement h®® permtod the o»smy;> 
M femtall thaamry At the .jsaae,of4bAfer- , 
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teiudiy^ heroic oourm, and ibis day must CYer be reohox^ed as 
adi^rable etea^eaa indth whbsh W prOddeat of the tatoy ]>rond days of 
ingtoti m^atalned iua. grpup^ egamst English gliexy* Oh the’ other Ihtnd, it 
gr^Uy superior lorpes durii^ the ter* iis equally clw that the ^val of Bu; 
rib|e eoaj|tct> and gatn^ tiiise^ at the low^a corps at ibat houi^, whiidi 
moiaent whtn the&te df Europe quirf p^ed^KapoWn to detach the two dm- 
eredJin the haJanoe, Jor the i^Bsiau slens Of .Loban^s corpse and at last 
oom» led Mth equal detanxuiia^oii> eleven battahona df his Young and Old 
and guided by equM skilly to come up Guard, to maintain Plahchedoit again^ 
and efect e decisive overthrow^ Con* ihem, and donSe^uently withdi^w the:^ 
st^y lees inmovable^ courage from the field of battle against the 

le^ unconquerable, would have led to English, went far to diminish the 
the abandonment of the field when the perlority, and bring nearer to an equal* 
PimesW, troops had not arrived at one ity the military loyhes of the conteixd-i 
the hour appointed, and the ing armies. Had ih^ not appeared’ in 
gr^t auperiority of the enemy in e£feo* force on the field, as thejr did at half- 
tive trjmps M become apparent ; and past seven at nl^t, it is doubtful if 
thus.pi^tponed to an inde^ite period, the French army wouM have been 
perhaps for ever, Kapoleonhfi^ de- pulsed; because their last attsck'^that 
fl^qction. But this constancy would of the Guard — only was so ihortly be- 
have failed in obtaining its reward, had fore Bluoher’s stsndiSrds were seen ip 
not the Prussian neld-marslial, with the wood issuing frdtn liumberii, 
equal resclution, and discernment, dis- and the Prussians had taken an im* 
regarded the danger in his rear at portant paxt .in Ihe action, by drawing 
Wavre, and forwarded every man and off from the fight the two divisions ot 
gun, ainldst incredible ^di^fiordtieB, to Lobau and the eleven battalions of the 
me field of Waterloo. The annals of Guard to Flanohenoit, by Btdow^S 
war do not afford a more striking, orous attack at fouf o'clock. '!t%e vic- 
perhaps not so strikixig an example tory, at best, would have been dread* 
of the intuitive glar^e of true mili- fully hard won, and piPbably little 
tary genius, as that which, at the more than a sterile trhnnph l&e that 
same time, led Wellington to resist, of Talave^ without thmr co-operation; 
even totjti^doath, in his defensive posi’ and possibly the euperior% of the 
tion, down to the very last moment, French, if there had b^ no other army 
and ihen, < auddenly hurl his whole in the field, might have enabled Kapo- 
troc^, with the ocean^s mighty sweep, Icon to compel the British to retr^t, 
upop the foe ; and Blucher to disregard by menaeitig their fiaidi; next day, as 
au leston objects, to co-operate in the he did that of theBufinans efter the 
decxsivp atta^ at this derive point terrible fi^t of Beeodino. Indeed, the 

{$8. (XIY.) In oonaiderii^ the oom^ nearly banncedetateoifthe battle, at the 
gt^ve flaxes w|uoh the British and time of Ihe last attadk by the ImpevM 
ai^i^ in the achievement GKxitrd, rendem it \ very doubtful if the 

of glorious victory, m impartial English ooidd hkve mMotkined. thcit 
m\i 9 t award &e highest part ground ffX^bou’s twO divisions and ^e 
When it is re^ eieven battalions of the Guard hady lit 
emoted JNt British soldiers and. that decisive mcfment, been thrown 
%/^m in the field did into the acele, and, tbe atlafkmg opl* 
thousand,' and ' usaus of iuMsy m on att^lenao^^bo^ 
tlh' vHaooveriana, the * casions, 'fimiked 

y'em[i;thrM.'S^ks firm; o«mv«sted'^^h^^ 
foitf o'eJo^cy'^^^ 
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aided 80 dreadful a con^lot, , lie 
at the head ol aeven^-fi’re thou- 
aand English trOopa, or English and 
Oeriiaau. only, hp would have needed 
no auoh eo-owratiofiL , , 

. $ 9 . (KV.) The effect of €bcuidi/s 
not coming up, aad'^tha circumstances 
bl W share in the camiHu^, have bean 
made the iubject of great ei»ggemtlo&^ 
bn the part of the French writesrs. 
iyithout doubt, if two-and-thirty thou- 
sand French troop had come upon the 
flank of the Britirfi jwriny, without be- 
ing foUow^ hj tec^ Pniasians, they 
might haye es^psad them to a defeat 
aa signal as KapleoU jhimseU experi- 
6 noed. lrom asimilar attack being made 


But icere (Jnoucliy'fl troops in a situa-, 
tion to do this ^ s-Was he not opposed 
to^ and near^ matched by, the Prus- 
sians under Thielman, whom he com- 
bated at WaWe t * Had not Grouchy 
strict orders to watch the Prussian 
general closely, and in particular to 
direct hk mai:^ to Wavre ? And what 
would it have availed the French if the 
latter , cpipo up to their succour 
wit||^ S2,b00, if all Bhicher^s force, stUl 
eighty ^ousand strong, had in conse- 
quence imped Wellington ? It is by 
entirely keeping out of view, this im- 
jportantfact of Grouchy being matched 
at Wavre, and the impossibdity of his 
joining Napolf oh without the whole of 
Blucher’s force Joining Wellington, 
that the French have been at ell able 
to elevate into a degree of importance 
. the alleged failure of tins neural to 
appear in the field at the decisive mo- 
tueni. ; , And whether he did ri^t or 
wrong in acting as he . did, nothii^ is 
more certain than that he strictly 
ohi^d his ordeip/ raitersted twice 
oyer at ten and.one o^doeik from the 

.♦ « Third cerps dVm^i Thlelmsii, 53,000 
ftmt 00 guua^— pjwmia iv* 55, Apr)ona»x, 
'FbkMia was eagiigeil; it true^ at ligcj, 


aSWiVre, i>oA0d'^ wiiirbbly'15,^ 
as.'sh-ej^y noiactd,<i»#^iitte e*, , 

tmPrsuwisn hrigwla^ bsItwryfaM* 

ub part ih the eomhat This acei- . 
deirtvef roump, eouldhava been futesespi 1 
u«^r pa^y 104 ’ .i 


very field of Waterloo; and that, if 
there was any fault in the case, llapo- 
leon could in justice ascribe it to no 
one bat himself. Eveu if Grouchy, on 
ihe 18th, had directed hw march to his 
Ihft inst^ of his right, and marched 
fromGemblouron St L^beyt instead 
of Wavre, as directed, he would have 
fallen on Blucher ^v^hile struggling 
through the defiiee of St Lambert, and 
probably stopped both the advance of 
the corps of Bulow, which he com- 
manded in person, and that of Thisd-' 
man. He could not, howeyer, have 
prevented tlie corps of ^ethen and 
Pirch from acting on Napoleon’s flank; 
and their force, still above fifty thOi^ 
sand strong, was amply sufficient' to 
have oomfdeted hia overthrow. But 
Grouchy’s advance in that direciioh 
would probably have retarded their ad- 
vance, and thuB^ rendered the struggle 
at the crisis more violent, and tbe 
victory less complete, than it actuaUy 
was. . 

60. (XVI.) Napoleotfstaotic8,aswell 
as those of Blucher, on the field of 
Ligny, were almost exclusively con- 
fined to vigorous efforts in order to 
gain possession of the villages which 
formed the object of stiife b^weenthe 
contending parties, and nourishing the 
asssultiug or defending columns with 
fresh troops, till the last reserves bn the 
Prussian side were exhausted.. It was 
then for the first time that he made a 
powerful offensive movement in the 
open ground. The battle of Lilts^ 
was n^y of the same desmipUon, as 
was great part of that of Leipsic^ It 
is di^cult to believe thyt there was, 
anything erroneous in the System pur^ 
sued by such oonsummate cbmmaudeis 
on such important occasions. But yet 
it deserves the coasideratien of mili- 
tary men, whether there is not much 
truth in the Observation of a rocept 
learned and able military histo]^,t 
ihat too much importance has been 
tacked to the poamion of villages hi 
bal^tles ; and mat if either party okh 
drive the ernmy off the open grouiid, 
the tmops in the vallages'will be ro^- 
da^ useless, and in all probabiliw 
madeprisonem* Oei^nitisthathUrV 
At OMtmd HU 
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bo jovgligaiiicd decisive success at Blen- ever, b , npfc wben^Ms 

i)wuing an entirely opposite pe^jw . 

svstexn;' and aft^ his jfirst assaiilt on ]¥ affords ano'^ei^'ezaniplo of what his 
ii& viUagi^ of that nama had i^il^, by hSSiy 

reilsod of the gwt strength h£ . ita ‘ $0 if h*. ^conhi, 

Pi^ch garrison, directinghiavwh!^; jSWy ^ 9^ Wte.r. 

c^rts to drivii^' the enemy irot^ the On the otw hand, it is equally clear 
ground between it and the oth^ that the uhlniate, success of Wellington 
villages they held, in consequence of was mainly owing to hl^ judicious 
which th^ were enveloped by his vie* withdrawal of the cavalry after the im- 
t<mo\is battalions, and all the troops portant services ^ey had rendered in 
they contained, thirteen thousand in the early part of the action, and keep* 
nnmher, made priBonera The truth ^ ing them in reserve, when the enemieB' 
i)||ari8 to hi that the attack on villages horse were tom in inecM for three, 
in a h^dor battle, a& on that of foHi- hours, during the middle of the. strife, 
towns.dn a campaign, is oxi^dicnt by the grape ahd musketry from the 
or the reverse acoordhig to circum* British batteries and squares.. Had 
stanceti^* If the parties are nearly Napoleon followed a different bourse; 
matched, and no decisive advantage had he husbanded his hbrsO till the 
has been ^gained on either side, the close of the action, and then brought 
possesision of villages is of great mo- up his columns of the Onard, supported 
ni^ty because tJiey form so many by d’Erlon*s and Rcille's divisions, and 
pointt ^appm, invaluable in case of screened on either flank by five thou- 
Ipcal disaster to the troops in the open sand of his formidable kne^ i^nd cuir • 
fi^d. But if one party is greatly su- .assiers, it is difficult toseehbw it could 
pbrlorto ^ other, either in the number have been resisted, when it is.recoHeo^d 
or quality of his troop, it is impplitic how nearly such, an attack had suc- 
toiVastetime or strength in the assault ceeded without the aid of such flaidc 
of vilhsiges, where the inferiority bf the protection. Both commanders put in 
enemy, may be less felt than in the p»ractice their favourite modes of action, 
open ^d, when, by driving him from Napoleon proceeded on the opinion he 
the gfound between them, their gorri- has so often reqorded, that cavalry, if 
sons xpay be rendered useless, or sur- gaUantly led, with the aid of artillery, 
rounded and made prisoners, should always be equal to break in* 

61, (XTH-) Tke loss of the battle fantry; and he hazarded them so 
of Wat^rb>nto Napoleon seems to have much, in the belief they would gain 
been mainly owing to the imprudent his object before the Brasians came 
nse he made of nearly his whole cav- up. Wellington, with more reason, as 
elry in ^ desperate strife during the the event proved, rested on the experi- 
ifi^dle of Ihe action, whereby it be- ©need steadiness of the British foot- 
C3^ne> notwithstanding its great nume* soldiers, and acted, on the conviction 
str^gth, so diminished in nuiu; that their firmness would jrepel all the 
bein; depressed in spirit, and worn assaults of the' enemy till his stmngth 
b)|:. fatigue, that it was unable to was worn out, and ^e moment mul 
resistance to the arrived for converting an obstinate 
. hjtcurnmniqf ; the British hoi^ part defensive into a veliement offensive 

^^inpamtiv^y fresh, at the close of the opsd^tion. 

’dJ^f,/'5thk'iaAnother\e™ ' 

repeat* 62. ISTapolwJii and Weliiiigtow hav- 
rken, by ^ebommon donaent of 
'^e enemy ha^ ihelugbaBi''r^'!on thek vo- 

noi&iif 'to " So sonsibfe' indeed spectiffe' sidea in gmt Revolution- 

ary^OuitdfOBt awful strife hay- 

Tfeft ''j frbyj i that he their 

env guiihmee'nn'a'eittgJafield, Ike tha^ 

' xa. t’s^een; Ro»|e 'tm Oirtb'*^ under th^. 

p^' oi'';SidpWand Hannibal, the 
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Attention of men, ^t<» the end of less of consequences, covetous of pflory, 
>v(*i'’ld, v?ill he forcibly drawn to their reckless of slaughter : the other led the 
characters: We knowi after the lapse forces of » jwople distrustful of its 
of two thousand years^ with what ea^r- prowess, avk'icious of its blood, nig- 
ness we yet dwell bn ' those of the no- ^rdly in the outset in its expenditure, 
man and Uartlmginian leaders who met but, when once roused, invincible iu 
at Zaina ; and we may antici|)a^ with its dietermination. Aj'id ^he result, 
conlidencea^similar uhdylh^nterestin both in the general' war and final 
the comparison between the British and struggle, was in entire conformity with 
FrenchhcroesW'ho combated at Water- this distinction. Wellingtpn retired 
loo. Happy, indeed, if the pen of the in the outset before tlie fierce assault 
historian could keep pace with the of the French legions, but he saw them, 
f^eatness of tlie siibject, and the Eng- for the first time since the Revolution, 
lish language would afford the means permanently recoil in defeat frdfn the 
of painting, in a few touches, with the rocks of Torres Vedras : he was at first 
hand of Uivy or Tacitus, the salient repeatedly exjielled from Spain, but at 
^joints in the miudsof those whose deeds last he drove the inVadeiU with disgrace 
are for everbn^aVen bn the records of across the Pyrenees. He was in the 
mankind ! beginning assailed unaw^aies, and well- 

Co. Napoleon atid Wellington wore nigh ovrerijowered in Flanders; but in 
not merely individual characters : they the end he baffled all Napoleon’s efforts, 
were the types of the powers which 'and, rising up with the strength of a 
they respectively headed in tlie con- giant, cnished at once his army and 
tost Napoleon had brighter genius, his empire on the field of Waterloo. 
W'ellington superior judgment : the ,64. The personal apd moral char- 
former combated wiih greater energy, actera of the two chiefs were still more 
the latter with more, perseverance, strikingly opposed, and emblematic of 
Rapid in desigti; instant in execution, the sides they sovenilly led. Both were 
the strokes' of the French hero fell like distinguished by the unweeuied perse- 
Iho burning thunderbolt : cautious in verance, the steady purpose, the mag- 
counsel, yet firm in action, the re- nanimous soul, which, ai*e essential to 
sources of the Briiish champion multi- glorious achievements : both were iiro- 
plied, like the vigour of vegetation, vident in council, and vigorous in exo- 
tificr the withering stroke had fallen, cution : both ;|x)ssessed personal intre- 
No campaign . of Wellington’s equals pidity in the highest degree : both w^ere 
iu energy and activity those of Napo- indefatigable in activity, and iron in 
leoii in Italy and in France; none of constitution : both enjoycjd the tarer 
NafK)lcbu’s approaches in foresight and qualities of moral courage and fearless 
wisdom that of W'ellin^n at Tonies determination. But, in other respects, 
V edras. The vehemence of the French tlieir minds were as opposite ate tJ^e 
ISmperor would have exhausted, in a poles asunder. Napoleon was oovetouC 
single season, the whole resources which, of glory, Wellington was .^pressed 
during the war, were at the disposal of with duty : Napoleon was reeUeas of 
the English general ; the caution of slaughter, Wellmgtbn was sparing pf 
Wellin^on Would have almiiated in blood: Napoleon was careless of his 
the very beginning the ttob|)s which word, Wellington w’as inviolate in faith, ' 
overflowed with tho passions of the Treaties were regarded by tlie |priner 
Revolution. Ardouv and onset w^ere as, binding only when expediCdh— al- 
siHkb imposed on the fpriner by his liances valid, bmy when iiseful: obliga'- 
situation, and suggoftted by liis dis^^ tions were regarded by the latter as 
position : foresight and pemoveirance, cbligatoty, though ruinotw— *coayen-: 
were equally dictated to the by tibns as sacred, even wh^ disgraceful, 
his necessities, and uni»^ wlth his; Napoleon’s wasting warfare ConiCi^' 
character. The qn© yielded at into enemies; Wellrngton^ ' 

the military resources of the half 6f' ieic<ii% djiscii^ine changed 
EuTO|>e, and govenied a notion heed- friends,' The former fell, beca?ti^b;'ip‘ ' 
VOXi. XU. 
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Europe ro^ up o^inst his oppression : 
the latter triumphed, because his prin- 
ciples ^re such that all Europe ms 
last glad to place itself under his 
guidsnoe. There is not a prodamatio^ 
Kapoleon to his soldiers in which 
^oiy is not mentioned, nor one in 
which duty is alluded to : there is not 
an order of Wellington to his troops 
in which duty is not inculcated, nOr 
one in whidi^ gleiy is mentioned. 

65. The intellectual characters of the 
two heroes exhibited the same distinc- 
tive features as their military career 
md moral quolitiea No mau ever 
surpssed Napoleon in the clearness of 
Itlb^ ideas, or the stretch of his glance 
into the depths of futurity ; but he was 
often misM by the fervour of his con- 
cept's, and mistook the dazzling bril- 
liani^ of genius for the steady light of 
tmt^* With less anlour of imagina- 
tion, less originality of thought, less 
creative power, Wellington hod more 
justness of judgment, and a far greater- 
capability of discriminating error from 
truth The young and the ardent who 
have life before them, will ever turn 
to the lilt Helena memoirs for the views 
of a, mind of the most profound and 
original cast, on the most important 
subjects of human thought. The ma- 
ture and the experienced who have 
known ifo vksiasitudos, will rest with 
tnoi’e conddence on the ** Maxims and 
Opinions’" of Wellington, and marvel 
at i^e immerous instances in which 
his instinctive sagacity and {uophetic 
judgment had, in opposition to all 
armmd him, l^held me shadow of 
coming events even amidst the clouds 
with ifhich he was surrounded No 
one utm road the speculations of the 
French without admiration 

, at the hrilliancy of his ideas and the 
;^)righ^^ oi hh> conceptions; xmne 
^ 0 ^ the maxims of the Engli^ 
'l^egpt'lVithout closing the book, at 
ps^ to meditate on the wisdom 
I mice of hie opfoions, The ^niua 
in .the/fee of 
r‘tho mind of the 
depm uf Bapm^e 

rwee M ‘ '&C! -Fremiliug 
" % which they were 

jtgukted, .dietkictite char^ 


acter of their minds was most striking 
and important. Singleness of heart 
was the characteristic of the British 
hero, a sense of duty his ruling prin- 
ciple : ambition |»ervaded the French 
conqimror, a thirst for |^lory was his 
invariable foceniive; but he veiled it 
to othem, and perhaps to himself, un- 
der the nsme of patriotic s*plrit. The 
former proceeded on the belief that 
the moans, if . justifiable, would finally 
work out the pud; the latter, on the 
maxim that the mi. would in every 
case justify . the means. , Napoleon 
placed hlmsdlf at the head of Europe, 
and desolated it for fiffoen years ^ith 
his warfare: Europe^ in return for 
Waterloo, plaped Wellington at the 
head of its armi^, and he gave it 
thirty years of unbroken peace. The 
funner thought only in peace of ac- 
cumulating the resources of future war ; 
the latter sought only in wisr the means 
of securing future peace, and finally 
sheathing the sword of conquest. The 
one exhibited the most shining example 
of splendid talents devoted to temporal 
ambition and national aggrandisement; 
the other, the noblest i^tanoe of moral 
influence directed to exalted purposes 
and national preservation. The former 
was in the end led to ruin while blindly 
pursuing the meteor of worldly great- 
ness ; the latter was unambitiously con- 
ducted to final greatness while only fol- 
lowing the star of public duty. The 
struggle between them was the same 
at bottom ae that which, anterior to 
the creation pf xoan, shook the powers 
of heaven; and neter Wtis such an ex- 
ample of moml government aflbrded 
as the final reanli of their immortal 
contest. Wellington was a., warrior, 
but he was so only to become a paoifi- 
oator ; he has shed the Iblood of mau, 
but it was only tp stop the shedding 
of human blCM^'; he has bom aloft 
the eword of conquest, but it was only 
to plant .in its stead the . ^blems . of 
' He has oonqueifed the loye of 

le^ Ipye pf peaces the tot gjmce of 

?flM«brum estinfor iUnstres viroe ; 

!(^brmitetemi'tecnw'p^^ ,, , 

Hiee smnma virtual ^tltur hAceoaSum viA/ 
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CHAPTER XOV. 


saCpND EEStbBATION OF LOUIS, AND DKATH OF NAPOLEON. 


1. With such ra^iUty did Napoleon 
continue his dwht, that he was himself 
the first manmo brought to the French 
capital authentic accounts of his own 
defeat The telegra^ had announced 
in exaggerated twma the victory of 
Ligny, and the imperial partisans inv 
mediately expected the total overthrow 
of the British army. Their exultation 
was already great, whoa, on the morn-' 
ing of the idth, Sinister rumours began 
to circulate in the capital, that a ter- 
rible battle had been fought near Hunt 
St Jean, and that the anuy hacl been 
destroy^ These reports increasefl in 
strength and minuteness during the 
remainder of the day ; and while the 
friends of Napoleon, and the workmen 
in the suburbs, were thrown into de- 
spair, . the shopkeepers and wealthier 
classes of the citiEsua recovered con- 
fidence, and the publio funds of all 
descriptions rose with surprising rapid- 
ity. The opinion soon became univex'sal 
that the cause of the Emperor was des^ 
perate; that ' he had staked his last 
throw on victory at Waterloo, and that 
overthTow^’theTewas irtooovorabletuin. 
From Charleroi, he had written in the 
most micouraging terms to the govern- 
ment, adding, that eoumge and firm- 
ness alene were neoeamvy to re-estab- 
lish afihirS. He was to, however, from 
ifeeling the confidence which hh ex- 
pressed id his letter; Idsbedoydre 
the officers round him . Were 
ideepest dejcfCtion, ‘ and Jhnadiy 
> to anidcipate that punishment to tfiiiir 
treachery to the royal goVmnmW^t^ 
which they wore well aware they riomy 
deserved Meanwhile Fou(di5, who had 
got the earBest ihtoBigto^ the dis- 
aster, was stmining avery nerve , to ee- 


cure his own interest in the approach- 
ing revolution, when Napoleon, at four 
o’clock in the mojming of the 
arrived at Paris, and lighted at the 
Elysge Bourbon. 

2. His first step, on^ his arrival was 
to send for Caulalncourt : his agitation 
was such, that he could hardly mificu- 
late. " The army,” said he, “ has per- 
formed prodigies ; but a sudden panic 
seized it, and all has been lost. Ney 
conducted himself like a madman ; ho 
caused my cavalry to be massacred. 1 
can do no more. I must have two 
hours of repose, and a warm bath, be- 
fore I can attend to business.” After 
he had taken the bath he became more 
collected, and spoke with anxiety of 
the Chambers, insisting that a dietator- 
ship alone could save the country — 
that ho would not seize it, but he 
hoped the Chambers would ofier it. 
*‘I have no longer an army,” added 
he : ** they are but a mt of fugitives. 
I may find men, but how ehaU 1 arm 
them ? I have no mu^ota. r Nothing 
but a dictatorship can save the coun*' 
tiy. The majority xd - the Chamber is 
well inclined ; I have only against me 
Lafayette, Lanjuinais,and a few others. 
If the nation rise, the enemy will ^ 
crushed; if, instead of rising, they dis- 
pute, all is lost The people have not 
sent deputka to overturn me, but to 
suj^rt me. I fear them not, what- 
ever, they may do: I shall, always bo 
the idol of the nation and array : if I 
gave the word, they would he maa- 
BS«?^ But if we quarrel, instead of 
understanding each other, we shall un- 
dergo the toe of the Lpwer Empire.” 
Ho had altogether 

ever, the tranper of the ChambeFs^ 
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The ntmoet agitation prerailed among againet all En^ojte, We have done, 
tl^e Deputies, to .whom the Emperor’s er^otigh for hinL Our duty now is to 
Villctin, giving an account of the fatal save the country,^ - 

battle of Waterloo, had just been read; * ' 4., l^t was evident, from the profound 
and the Chamber was inundated with sensation which those sentiments made 
oBcers, from the aitny, who even ex- upohiE© Deputies, that, the cause of 
a^ratetl the extent of the calamity, fhe Emperor !was lost. Already the 
great as it Was. AU-eadythe parties were fatal wortJs — Det hmj abdicate! 
formed : Carnot and Luciea strongly let him abdicate )" were lieaa d on the 
supported a dictatorship being con> benches; and, what was still more 
faired on Napoleon; but Fouch6, La- alarming, the nationalguards mustered 
fayette, Dupin, and the leaders of the in strength and ranged themselves 
popular party there, had entered into round the Hall of ABBemb1iy,and there 
a coalition, the object of which was to was scarcely any armed force in the 
m*ect, as in 1789, the National As- capital to support his cause. The 
senibly into absolute sovereignty, and, Chamber appointed a commission of 
amidst the wreck of the national for- Eve persons, including Lafayette, Lan- 
tunes, attempt to establish the vain juinais, Dupont de I’Eure, (^nier, all 
dogma of the sovereignty of the people, decided enemies of Napoleon, who were 
8^ ** The House of Representatives,” to confer with two other committees, 
said Lafayette, declares tlxat the in- appointed by the Council of State and 
dependence of tlio nation is menaced, the Peers, on the measures necessary 
The Chamber deolarea its srittings per- to save the .countiy. Meanwhile the 
moneni Every attempt to dissolve it / Deputies resumed Iheir sittings in the 
is deokured high trcivaon. The troops evening, and the cry for the abdication 
of the line and the national guards, of the Emperor became tmlversal 1 
who have combated, and do combat to demand,” said Oeheral RoIignOo, ** that 
defend the liberty and the indepen- a deputation of five persons shall wait 
donee of France, have deserved well of upon the Emperor, and inform him of 
their countiy ; the minister of the in- the necessity hi an immediate de- 
tenor is invited to unite to the gone- cision,” “ Let us wait an hour,” cried 
ral staff 1h© commanders of the national Lucien. An hour, hut no more,” re- 
guard at Paris, and to consider the plied Solignac. ** If the answer is not 
means of augmenting to tho greatest then returned, ’’added Lafayette, will 
amount that civil force, which during move his dethronement. vVTien Lucien 
six-and-twenty years has been the only went with this commission to Najx)- 
protection of tJio tranquillity of the leon, he found him in the ptmost agi- 
country, and the, inviolability of the tation ; sometimes proposing to dis- 
representatives of tho nation.” This solve the Chamber by militaiy force, 
resolution, which at once destroyed the at others to blow Onthis l>rains. Lucien 
Emperor’s power, was carried by accla- openly told him that thei*© Was no 
mation. Prince Lucien accused La- choice between diianissing the Cham- 
fayette of ingratitude to Napoleon, ber, and seizing the supr^e power, or 
You a^se me of wanting gratitude abdicating; imd, with his usual bold- 
towards Najiuleon I” replied Lafayette ; ness, he strongly advised him to adopt 
*^have you forgotten what we have the former mtcimiive. iMoret and 
dime for him? Save you foigottenthat .Caulatncourt; nn the o^eipihand, ooun- 
bones of our children, of our selled ion abdicatipnl, inidSl^ that the 
latulherSi; everywhere attest our fidelity times Were very different frioin tto 18th 
eff Ahi^ on the Brumaire> aud that theinationaiiTOfs^* 
shores 0 ^ the (Sluadalquiinr and the sentarives' w^ sr^ 

TagdSi'W' in ■thi^''dpbiS^ 
aua m the fimm Muscovy ? Chamber/’ md Napnlemi, is oom' 

During yemx, ih^ree posed ofj JacbhIUa, of inadmeu* , who 

niSEOfuif Of Iteve periled v^ .W' liriiqUld 

have to , the nation^ 
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and erased i^em ftom th^ir places. 
Dethrone me ! they would not dam** 

“ In an hour,’* I'eplied Regnault St Jean 
d'Angely, your dethronement, on the 
motion of liafeyette, mE be irrevo* 
cably pronounced 3 they have given you [ 
only an hour's grace. > Do you hear / 
only an hoiy ” Napoleon then turned 
with a bitter smile to Fouohe, and said, 

“ Write to these gentlemen to keep 
themselves qniet*-they shall be satis- 
fied.*' Fdnch^ immediately wrote to 
the Chamber that the Km|)ei’or was 
about to abdioate. The intelligence 
diffused universal joy among the De- 
puties, who essclaimed, “ The Emperor 
has abdicted ; no Bourbons^no impe- 
rial prince 1” They flattered them- 
selves that the days of the Revolution 
had returned, and that they had only 
to proclaim the sovereignty of thej 
people. Ere long the abdication itself 
was received in these terms : ** In 
commencing thewair to sustain the na- 
tional independence, I coimted on the 
union of all efibrts, of all inclinations, 
and of all the national authorities. I 
had good reason to hope for success, 
and 1 had braved all the declarations 
of the powers against me. Circum- 
stances appear to be changed, and 1 
off(¥r myself as a aacriiice to the hatred 
of the enemies of France, May they 
be sincere in. their doclarations, and 

* WeUingtoa's cooduct and priixdples on 
this occaeion, and indeed tbrougitKait bis 
whole Career, wore identical with those of 
BeM^arins when he invaded Africa, with the 
comparatively inconsiderable forces of Jus- 



direct their hostility only against niy 
person, My politiceil life is ended;' 
and 1 proclaim my son, tmder the title 
Napoleon the Second, ' empemr . of tlto 
Ftench, The esusting ministem will 
form the council of government. Tho 
interest which 1 feel in my son in* 
duces me to inWte the Chambers to or- 
ganise, without delay, the reg^cy by 
law. Let all unite for the public safety, 
and the maintenance of the natioiw 
independence.'* 

5. While these decisive measures 
were going on at Paris, Wellington and 
Blucher were advancing with the ut-t 
most expedition thi’ough the French 
territory. The former marched by 
•Nivelles, Binche, and Le Gateau ; the 
latter by Charleroi, Beaumont, Avesnes, 
and Landrecy — names rendered famou 
in former wars, but never the theatre 
>f such a triumphant procession as on 
the present occasion. In conformity 
with his former conduct on crossing 
the Pyrenees, the English general is- 
sued the most peremptory orders td hia 
troops to abstain from pillage of every 
description, and to observe the strictest 
discipline,* reminding the soldiers that 
the people of France were the subjects 
of a friendly st)voreign, and tliat no 
pillage or contributions of any kind 
were to bo j)eTmitted.t In spite of 
all his eflbrt^ however, many disorder 

deserting their bomes or hiding their corn, 
supplied the Itomans with a fair and bberai 
market; the civil officers of tb© prpvincd 
continued to exercise their iUnctions the 
name, of J'ustiniuu; and the clergy, fium 
motives of couscienoe 4ind intorost, assidu- 
ously laboured to promote the canso of a 
Catholic emperor.”— G ibson, dtiap. xli. vol. 
iv. 11, 12, MU. There is no reason 

to suppose that, when Wellingtou entered 
Franco, he had ever thought of BeUsarius’s 
policy on invading Africa; but Justice and 
moderation produioo tho same edicts in all 
an^countties of the world.^ Thg id en- 

anl Engli^ i^erals^ two such, remote 
and opposite ages, and the entire similarity 
of the effects produced by them, is one of 
the most clarions and interesting Ihcta re- 
corded in history. 

f As the w-roy Is about to enter tho 
Frisch territory, the troops of the natlnqs, 
Ot pr^nt under tho command Of Fidd-Mier- 
shM tlie Buko of Wellington are desM .tO' 
reeoUebt that their xespoeMve sovereignirnra;'^ 
m (Stance with hin Mfl^esty ,the; King iAf < 
France, and that Franee^ therefore, aheuld ' 
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< odcu'Pred, enp^oially amoztg the Belgiatl 
for , the soldiers had oufy 
-racetkily 'b^n to act together, and 
habits of dieoipHne are tteeessary 
preireot a idctorious army from i!h- 
dttlgmg^ m depredation. He wrote» in 
0tmse(^u6bee, in the sternest langua^ 
to tber Belgian generals, declaring that 
ho would hold the officers of corps 
personally responsible for any pillage 
by the men nnder their command * 
Bluoher, on the other hand, took hardly 
any pains to prevent plundering, but 
pfu^ed on with the utmost eneigy 
direct towards Paria • The French 
ariny back in great confusion along 
the high-road by Avesnes to liaon, 
wbmh they reached on* the 22d, and 
where they were to a certain degree 
ilUllied by Boult, who had assumed the 
eommknd On the 25th, they retired 
to Soissons, where they were joined 
by Grouchy, who, in compliance with 
an order of ^e provisional government, 
superseded Boult. The Allies, mean- 
whi^ determined, instead of pursuing 
the Ftdnch along the great ro^, to ad- 
vance by right bank of the Oise, 
and to cross that river at Compiegue 
and Pont St Maxence, thus turning 
their left flanks They hoped by this 
movement not only to avoid all affiiirs 
of rear-guards, but to intetpose between 
the fugitives and the line of their re- 
treat, and ^reach Paris before them. 
The pursuit of the French along the 
Laon r(^ was confided to the Prus- 
sian cavalry adone. Prince Frederick 
,of the Netherlands was left, with his 
UUips, to blockade the fortresses be- 
tween the Bcheldt and the Bambre; 
end Mnce Augustus of Prussia, with 
Prussian and Kleist's German 
^rps,; (which last had just come up 

be trsated as a friendly eountiy. It is there' 
leiiui)# that nothing riiouid be taken, 
byomcors cr soldiers, for which pay- 
' joseut to made. The .oommlssffiries of the 





;'SUd It is not perpUt- 
or SoliHe^ to oat^rt 

' t 

I asokiier te know that 


from the Rhine), those between the 
Bambre and the Ifosellef 
fi, Thd impCrtairt fortress cf Cam- 
bray iim surprised and takefi by esca- 
lade by Sir Nbil Campbell and Colonel 
Mitchell, under the direction of Sir 
Charles OoMle, on the night of the 
24th of June, wiithelossof only thirty- 
five meh. Ptroime, styled La Pucelle 
from its never having been captured, was 
carried by stoM in riiS most gallant 
manner by the Guards on the evening 
of the 26th. Excepting in these in- 
stances, no opposition whatever was ex- 
perienced on the march ; and with such 
expedition did both armies move, that 
on the 27th the Prussian army, which 
was one day’s march ahead of 
British, cros^ the OiSe in two' col- 
umns, the left ooldmn under Blucher 
in person at Compi^guej the right under 
Bulow, at Pont St Maxence and* Creil. 
On the 2Sth, Blucher’s advanced guard 
fell upon the flank of the main body 
of the French army under Grouchy, as 
it was falling back from Soissons, at 
Villers Cotterets, and made many 
prisoners ; whilst that of Bulow, under 
Prince Frederick of Prussia, advanc- 
ing On Malfy-la-yille, assailed the lU- 
mains of d’J&rlon’s and Reille’s* corps, 
as they were retreating from Nantcuille, 
and defeated them with gmat loss. 
In these actions the Prussians cap- 
tured' 16 pieces of canndn and 4006 
prisoners, and succeeded in cutting off 
the direct line of retreat of the Fx*ench 
troops, compelling the greater portion 
of them to abandon the high-road 
and march along cross-rCnds to Meaux, 
from W'henoe they reached Paris by 
the banks of the Mame. On the 29ih 
the advanced gusird of ' the British 
l>assed the Cite at Pont Bt Maxence, 
and pressing on upon thb“^foUowl»g 
day, occupied bn the first July the 
Wo<k of otbse to Paris. Me^- 

while Bldcher, who onthenight Of the 
26tli had stormed vi|]^ of Ailber- 
vffiEiets, findNf ^ ^ritlon >f 


moved to thb, Seine 

'W ^vcre 
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were cut to pieoea, establisl^ed him- bozm^ but to be «hot far deserti^m? 
self on the eveaiLg: of the 2d Juty, but I owe tSie truth: to, my country/* 
his right at Plessts^ ' hk left ; at Bt 8. Vehement agitation , followed this 
Cloudy «md hk reaetwe ,at Vensaillea aonounemuent ; and soott after Uucieu, 
The British aarmyi m it came up, oo- Joseph; 'XAbedoybre> and the whole 
cupied the ground on. the nom of imperial dSIcem, entered with plumed 
Paris thus 'vacated by the 0ank movl- hats and in full dress, and Ituoien ex- 
ment of l^e Prussians. ' The object claimed with a loud voice,. ** The Em- 
joi these movementa wiw to turn the peror is politically dead, liong livo 
strong line of foidaficatitons, erected by the Emperor Napoleon the Second T* 
Ifapoleon to the north of Paris, by the Many voices opposed this proposition, 
south and left bank of the Seine, '^Who dares resist it?’* said Labedoy^re. 
where no field-works had yet been ** A few base individuals, constant in 
rai^d for its protection. With such the worship pf power, and who show 
expedition were , they conducted that, themselvas as skilful in detaching thmn^ 
in ten after the Allies had fought selves from it in misfortune as in fiai- 
at Waterloo, they were grouped in ap- tering it in prosperity* I have seen 
piling strong^ ^ round the walls of them around the thron'e — at the foot 
Park. of the sovereign, in the days of hk 

7. Meanwhile, the imperial party in greatness ; they fly from it at the ap- 
the Chamber of Pe^. headed by Lu- preach of danger ; they reject Napo- 
cien, Labedoyk:e» and Count Flahault, leon the Second because they wish to 
made the most energetic ejObrts, after receive the laws of the strangers, whom 
Napoleon had abdicated, to sustain the they already call their allies, possibly 
imperial dynasty in the person of the th^r frienda Is it then, great Gpd \ 
young Napoleon, pavoust had just decided that no^ng is ever to be 
read a report of the military resowees heard in tliis Chamber but the voice of 
thai: yet remained to France in the baseness? What other voice has been 
most favourable point of view, and heard here for ten years?** And with 
Camotwas commencing a commentary these words, seeing the ^eat majority 
in the same strain, when Ney, who had decidedly against him, he rushed out 
just amved, vebemently interrupting of the assembly. But these violent 
him, said, , ** Tmt k false 1 That is saHies determined nothing ; and at 
false ! They are deceiving you : they length the Peers adopted unanimous- 
are deceiving you in eveiy respect. The ly a middle course, and appointed a 
enemy are viotorkms at all points. I commission of five persona to carry on 
have seen disorder, since 1 com- the government, conskting of Cauiam- 
manded undat fhe^eyes of the Empe- eourt and Quinette, with Fouch^, ,Car< 
ror. s., It is a mere illusion to suppose not, and Grenier. Such was the ad- 
tliat sixty thousand men con be col- dress of Fouch^, that he contrived to 
,lected. It k well Marshal Grouchy get himself named the president of the 
;can rally ten or fifteen thousand men,; commission, and soon obtained its en- 
and vre nave been b^ten too thorougli- tire direction. Napoleon, upon hear- 
ly fpr 'them jto make any resktance to ing of these ap^intmeuk, said — ** I 
the enemy., Here k .our true state, now see clearly tWt I must yield. That 
Wellington k at NkeBes. with eighty infamous Fouohd has deceived all. 
^thousand mem The Prussians are tur You trust, Iflce fools, the promise of the 
firom beh)^ beat^ In .six or seveih stra^er ; you believe they will giveyou 
days the enem^will be, at the gates of a inince alter your own lashion—you 
oapitshjV are deceived.** Finding supreme power 
:iheimpeiSal 3 ?a? 1 ly,en<M^ beyondhkreach,h6wrot#otheCham- 

p]1; therep<Mol!Dk¥Ofltl^;^IM^ bars ofiering hk slices as general. 

Ney ?!eidied> with <hi the 27th June headdressod to them 

—‘"I am not to whmn the, following* letter : ^In aljdieatthg 

their interest kail 11 ^ elt, IVhat Imve no 

I to gain by the rhtui1k> of , tha Boim^ nol;^ right of a cltis^ that ardelej^ 
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iug my countiy. la the, present gr^r© the British and Prussian armies, a^d 
circumstances, I elfer my services as an^ Englisli corps moved to the left 
genersl, regar^g mjsell m the first of the Beine, by the bridge of 

s<>JjiieC .of my country.” . But such tfafii KeuUJy. ^ Uavoust, upon this, sent to 
thie apprehension of tlie Rmperoijllt) propose an armistice fbr the conclusion 
ambition, that bk ofibr was declined, of a convention j but some difficulty 
It was not, however, by any de- was at first experienced from filucher 
bates in ,thp Chamber of Peers or De- positively insisting upon ^the whole 
puties that the government of France Frencli army laymg down their arms, 
M$s, to be decided ; an overwhelmii^ to which the French marshals dcclarecl 
7orei^ force was advancing with rapid th^ never would be Iwught to sub- 
strides, and everything depended on mit. At length Fouch6, who was doing 
the negotiations with the allied gene- everything to pave Jjhe way for the ro- 
mls, and the means that could be taken turn of the Bourbons, persuaded them 
defend the capital. Uaimot exerted that the restoration of Louts XVIII. 
himself to the utmost to strengthen it would be much facilitated, both with 
on the left bai^ik of the Seine, where it the populace and the army, if a ^pitu- 
was obviously to be attacked ; and in a lation were granted to the troops ; and 
laboured speech, on the 2d July, to tlie the terms were at length agreed upon 
councils of government, endeJivoured on the evening of tlie 3d July. It wtn 
to show that resistance was yet prac- stipulated that the French aimy should, 
ticable. Soult, however, expressed a on the following day^ commence the 
decided opinion that Paris was so wcfik evacuation of the. capital, with their 
on tlmt side of the river, that it was aims, aartillory, caissons, and whole 
in vain to think of i>rolouging its de- personal property : that vtdthjln eight 
fenCe,; that there %yere not uithe’*‘ut- days they should be entir^y ^staWish- 
most more than forty-live thousand ed to the south of the Loire : tlnitpi* 
men in' the capital, and that he could vatepropertyofeverydescriptidashould 
not answer for the result of a combat, be respected, as well as public, except 
Massena supported this opinion ; and in so Ur as it was of a ww'hke charac- 
affcer referring to his defence of Genoa ter. The twelfth article, which ac-' 
ac K,prc)of that he was not disposed quired a melancholy interest, from the 
lightly to surrender a fortified places ‘ tragedy which followed, was in tliose 
declared iliat he would not engage to teims : Individual pemons, and pro- 
defend Paris an hour. The matter perty shall be reiyec^d ] and, in gon- 
was tfitimately referred to a commission eral, the individuals who are at pre- 
of all the marshals and military men sent in the capitsd shtdl continue to oi> 
in the capital, and they unanimously joy their rights and liberties 
declared that the city could not be beiTtg disqu^eUd pr tn mn, 

defended. It was determined, there- respedf in regard to the fnnotions which 
to enter into a capitulation ; and, they occupy, or may ^ve occupied, Or 
in, fact, Wellington had been in close to their ]^UtiosI conduct or opinipas.*' 
communication with commissioners of 11. It is imppssiMe for atxy languf^ 
thb government ever since his arrival to convey an idea! of the universal in- 
in the vicinity, of Paris on the fi^th t^est expited in ithe British empire by 
^une. the brief but starring campaign of Wa- 

ld. hfeanwiiile Ziethen, after a short terloO, or the unbounded transports 
eu(?ceeded in establishing him- whidi^^were Mt iat ifcbe glorious victory 
on ^ heights of Meudon, and in . which terminaiedr it. Although the 
thp yfiOlage cd On the following official aocopntiif ' of the battles of 
day I^e|eb ateked him in the 

latt^' Villag^ in. . ,cott8ide^ble force, ed together, > yefe Jntelligence had been 
butwmy thedosft received ty^ days before of Kapoleon 

znem .A; bridge was 

bo-'cjpebtod ’jfetwps, and the utmost 

eoinin^h^itop hetw^^ to the 
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i-esult of tbo impending: coaflici* Ko 
oi\e who was then of an ago to undov- 
stand what wao ^oing oft, oaai ever fot^ 
get the entramcin^it joy -which thrilled 
tlie British: heart when the thunder of 
artillery proclaimed the: glorious new»> 
and when Wellington's lettei' was read 
aloud to crowds with beating hearts, 
in every street, by whoever was for- 
tunate enough to have obtained first a 
copy of the -London Gazette.^ Even 
those who had lost eons on brothers in 


the conflict, and they were niany, shared 
in the general exultation ; grief was al- 
most overwhelmed amidst the univer- 
sal joy : it was felt that life could not 
iljave been so well sacrificed as for the 
advwieement of such a cause. The 
lover left his fair one, the mother her 
child. Spontaneous illuminations were 
seen in every city ; exultation beamed 
in ^ every eye; gratitude was felt % 
every heart. Ail work, alike in the 
streets and the fields, was suspended.:!: 


* The total lova of the allied annios under Bliicher imd Wellington, from the 15tb Juno 
to the 3d July, was as follows 

^ pVFtOma BOlItlERS.* TOTAL LOSS. 

SQM. HiouvMLKMvf. 


PniMians, . 108 600 41 

Brit, and W* 148 070 28 

' Belgians. . * 23 1J6 6 

Bruuswiokew, ,12 47 


5.664 

15,744 

10,959 

2,2S8 

8,856 

1,847 

440 

1,980 

1,012 

S51 

936 

260 


I 83,120 

I I 19,470 


1,438 76 

— iH« atom Churn, iv, 472. 


8,049 *27,471 14,078 


62,590 


t It is singular hoW frequently a nimour of a great and decisive victory prevails At a 
meat diptanoo in an tnoohcoivably short space of time after its act.nal ooeurreuce. In the 
lioudou papers of Tuesday tho 20th June, a rumour was mentioned of Napoleon “having 
boeu d^j^bUsd in. a great battle uour Brussels, on Sunday evening, in which ho lost 
all his heavy arciUery.*’ Tbb official despatches did not arrive in London till mid- 
night- on Wednesday. It was tho same with tho battle of the Metaurus in the second 
Punioi war, which deteraiincd its issue. “A doubtful mmour,"' suys Arnold, ‘*ot first 
arose, that a great battle hod been fought two days befoi’o: two homomen of Nar- 
nia had ridden offifrom the field to carry the news to their home : it had been heal'd and 
published in the enmd of the reserve army of Narui. But how could a battle fought in 
tho extremity of Umbria bo heard of only two days after at Romet Livv, xxvij. 60 ; 
Arnold's iii. 377. A similar incident is 3'ecounted of the Kattlc of Plata*a, under 
clroumstauces sUU more oxtraordinory : “ Eodem fort6 die quo Mardoiiii copies dektm 
stmt, Ctiam nav^i pi'csli'o in Asid sub monte Hycale adversus Bersas dimicatimx ost. Ibi 
ante eongressibnem, quum classes ex adverse startnt, famaadutrummioexeiciinm vciiit, 
victsse 'Gneoo^ ot Mamohii copins occidiono occidisse. Tauta famte veiodtas ftiit, ut quum 
matutino tempore proeUum in Bceotid commissum sit, meridiuiiis horis in Asiara, per tot 
maria et tantum spatii, tam brevi horanmi momeuto de victorifi nuutiatum sit." It is a 
singular circunlstaifeo, that a similar and almost miraculous rapidity should have occurr^Sd 
in tho transmission of the intelligence of the battles of Platsa, the Metaurus, and Waterloo, 
the most decisive in their consoquoucoB, and influential ot the fate of future ages, in andent 
and modern times. It would seem that an unerring instinct tolls mankind when actions 
of vast moment have been fought, and leads them to make almost supernatural efforts in 
the tt-nnidftisBlon of tlm aocounts of thorn. Tlie eame paper {Courier, June 20, 1818) men- 
tions tliat **Bothaohild bad made great purchase of stock, which raised the Three per Cents 
from 56 to 58.f* In the latter instance, tliis may explain tlie prodigy. - 


' t '* Ohfiievcdessi 

In quai tencri eccessi 

IDinsolito placer prorompe ogni alma ! 

Cffii batte palms a palma, 

Chi sparge fior, du so ne adorua ; INumi * 
. Chi ringraxia piangendo. Altri il oamiiagno 
CcAVe a sveller dalVopra; altri ramloo 
‘ ' YAt'dal sonno dcstmr. Rinian Paratro 
. soleo imiiqrfetto : ivlVarmento 
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The plougli in the ImDw^ the 

hammet on the e4»9;U» the i^uttle in 
. thh loom, the etreett, hiom acmraing 
.tiU zi%htwere throng itBh oroWcU 
toi^ excited Ho reiat; i)tedei^g hboht 
;in^iMed mth itnnepoH, ' Children 
Men, too yonng to knoW the onuee, 
eharedinthegen^ }t)y, enddueharged 
little gmtR fiit^ kaew not why. The 
on the brink of the grave, recov* 
^^the lu*8 of yonth. The veterene 
recounted their combats; the young 
envied what they had done. A gene^ 
ml thanksgiving, appointed by govem- 
xhent^ met with a responsive echo In 
heart ; both houses of iiarliament 
nhammously voted their thanks to 
the Puke of Wellington and the sol' 
diers who had fought at Waterloo ; and 
a medal was struck, by orders from 
the Commander-in-chief, which was 
given to every officer and man who 
had borne arms on the eventful day. 
In idmost all oases, it was preserved by 
them ahd their descendants with reli- 
gious care to the latest hour of their 
Eves,' Yet ^Was the most touching 
proof of ihe universal sympathy of the 
nation afforded by the general subscrip- 
tion, spontaneously entered into in 
every cnapel e.nd pariah in the king- 
dom, for the widows and orphans of 
those who had o.t Waterloo, or 
Hhe relief of thoee who had been maimed 
}fy> the ^ht, and which soon amounted 
to the immense sum of .five hundred 
thousaasd pounda sterling. 

‘ 12. The 7tih of July Was the proudest 
d^ in the annals of England On that 
her victorious army, headed by 
WnlUn^ made their public entiy, 
with the Prussians, into Paris, 
where an Engtirii drum had not been 
heard for* nearly four hundred ye^. 
Thoy 'e^>Woaohed by the imposing en- 
imme of the bairieV of Keitifly, defiled 
through the ChtepB JESlysdes, and, di- 
iViding'in tb^Ptaee liOuis XV., spread 
,od aid® mnd 4he Boulevards^ 
and ^h>ok mlUInry. possession allttie 

titosi^/ip |Wt .l!&« *HW 

'-ttw 

inM ‘0iSe. 4rn»' 


coutrements. But their aspect was not. 
on that account the less striking. It 
bad kauTof the pomp of the melodrama, 
bfit more of the readity of war. With 


^ ttandards riddled with shot and 
hlack^ed by fire; the proud but grave 
air of ^ men ; the soiled coats bub 
clear and burnished arms,' the splendid 
bearing and magnificent horses of the 
cavalry, by whom the lost remains of 
the Old Guard had been destroyed. 
The Highland reguneats in particular, 
arrayed in their lull and beautiful 
national costume, attracted univertal 
admiration. But it was a ve^ differ- 
ent spectacle fri>m the former entry of 
the Allies on the Slat of March 1$I4. 
Joy then beamed in every eye, hope 
was buoyant in every heart ; all felt as 
if rescued from death'. The reality of 
subjugation was oow e^^rienced : the 
crime of the nation hm been unpar- 
donable; its punishment was unknown, 
but all feltit could not but be great. 
With a proud step and beating hearts, 
to the triumphaiit sound of military 
music, with looks erect and bidihors 
flying, the British troopedefiled through 
the capital. But the Frendk regardeil 
thorn with melancholy hearts And anx- 
ious looks. Few persons were to be 
seen in the streets ; hardly any sound 
but the ctog of the hbrstss’ hoofs was 
heard when &6y marched through the 
city. The Knglirii established them- 
selves in the Bbifs de Botllogim, in a 
regular comp ; thePrussiami bivouacked 
in the ohui^es, on the quays, and iu 
ttte principal streetO. ' 

1». Heanwhile Louis XVIIL slowly 
advanced in the rear bf the English 
army towards Paris. ^ Pomp ' di ' Bo^o, 
immediattdy after tho batttb of Water- 
,ido, had written to him to Ooihe ^^beforo 
his place was filled up " and he came 
^Mons, attended 1^ , 

Talleyrand; 

smd soon reg^dntd his as^hehimjf <yver 

that^vreOk' -monrijmlL , the" &y fob 

lowing of tiie 

of 
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wei^ downcast; their patriotic feelings 
were deeply wounded l>y the defeat of 
. France ; they dugured S of the return 
of the king in the re^ df the British 
bayonets. Thei^whaddniiiethinghti the, 
restoration of the monarcK by the ama 
of the old and enemies of France, 
which adflpd ines;pre8aibly to ite bitter- 
ness. It waa no longer Europe in 
arms before her ^Us/! in the words 
of Alexander, which sought for amity 
vas the nsward of pardon ; it was Eng- 
land and , Prussia which naade their 
single SkUd triumphant entry, and from 
Whom noising coutd Be expected on 
this second overthrow but the stern 
maxim of war, *' Woe to the vanquish- 
ed f' The recollection of our Edwards 
and Henrys, of Cressy and Poictiers, 
mingled with the bitterness of present 
subjugation. Louis appearod^another 
Charles, led. by another. Henry, after a 
second Aeincour,* destined in mock 
royalty to sign , a second treaty of 
Troyes. Hereditaiy animosities, old 
.injuries, joined with present mortifica- 
tion to render the fedings of all insup- 
XK>rtable. Melancholy appeared in every 
visage ; a load was felt on every heart ; 
X)eaoe i^lf seemed dearly purchased at 
the price of such humUiation. The 
future was yet more dirixearteningthan 
the present ; the partition of France, 
possibly its destrttctiou, might be ap- 
proac^^; even hope, the last conso- 
lation of the unfortunate, waa gone* 

It. Paris exhibited a melancholy 
, aspect after the second restoration of 
M Louis XVtIL . ' Qn the same day on 
which it took place, Fouchd announced 
• the^ dissolution of the'provisional gov- 
. erament. The, he hod had in 
, recent soon appeared in his ap* 

.poiixtme&t as minister of. police to the 
H'estored monarch^ But with him were 
not restored the virions which, to a 
; oonridemhle part of the nati<i^» had 
ob^imd, of , the fomer 

^.tOapttue of rariA The whole charm of 
. 'the, Bsstpxation, in. the eyes^ even of 
. tWKoyaliiibit>vWssi gone ; its 'koff» to 
i^patApaw^S^aaen^^ ,Ths bridges, 




akd aH the principal points of the town, 
were occupied by strong bodies of in- 
fantry and artillery ; patrols of cavalry 
were to be seen at every stop ; the real- 
ity of subjugation was before their 
eyes. Blucher kept aloof from all in- 
tercourse with the court, and haughtily 
demanded a contribution of a hundred 
millions of francs (£4,000,000 sterling) 
for the pay of bis troops, as Kapoleon 
had done from the Prussians at Berlin. 
Already the Prussian soldiers insisted 
with loud cries that the pillar of Aus- 
terlitz should be pulled down, as Na- 
;>oleon had destroyed the pillar of 
Eosbach ; and Blucher was so resolute 
to destroy the bridge of Jena, that he 
had actually begun operations by run- 
ning mines under the arches for blow- 
ing it up. 

15. A negotiation ensued on the sub- 
ject betvreen him and Wellington, in 
which the stem Prussian haughtily de- 
manded this sacrifice to the injured 
genius of his country.f Wellington as 
steadily resisted the ruthless act, but 
he had great difficulty in maintaining 
his point; and it was only by his placing 
a sentinri on the bridge, and repeated 

t ** Several reports bavq b«en brought to 
me during the night, and some from tbegov- 
emment, in consequeiiee of the work carry- 
ing on by your highness on one, of the bridges 
over the Seine, which it ia supposed to be 
the intention of your highness to destroy, 

'* As this measure will certainly create a 
good de.^! of disturbance in the town, and as 
the sovereigns, when they were here before, 
loft all these bridges, %c., standing,, I toko 
the liberty of suggesting to you to delay ,tho 
destructiou of the bridj^ tilt they arrive, or 
till I have the pleasure of seeing you to-mor- 
row morning.’*— WsLMNCTaN to BtccftkE. 
gth July X815, midm^U; QoawCon, xii. fi49. 

Blucher, however, was not to be diverted 
from his project even this jndieioQs re- 
roonstrahce; the preparations for blowing 
up the bridge still oontinubd, and in conse- 
quence WeuingtDn again addi^ssed him In 
the following termed on Urn following day: 
*'Tbo destruction of thd bridge of Jena is 
highly disagreeable to the king and to the 
people* and may occasion disturbaiioe in tlie 
City. It Is not merely a military measure, 
but it is one likriy to attach to the choraeter 
of our operations, and is <rf’poUt*cal 
ance. tt la adopted solely because the bridge 
1^ eehsidcred a monument of the battfo of 
the goveftm^xt 

arc wifiing to change the name of thy hri^a. 
CtNQriderinft the bntous a beg 

: leave to Qbaerve,;that Its immediate dcmiuo- 
ialiiccmiistCnt with the piumisc made to 
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aB4 remonstreiBces, tM* the 

of that beautiful . motm^ 
pteveuted 'IShe mmker of 
^ 0 ^X 1196 ^ of^c^re 9Bd ioldiera waa 
bfte^ rude aiui haxeb^ and, beyahd th%! 
lizuite. ^ PaariSf their troops iudialgedi 
in .evory species of pillage^ It was not 
that they were natu^ly fierce, or 
wanted generosity of feeling ; but that 
they were profoundly wdhnded by the 
injuries of their country, and deter- 
minted, , now that they had the jjower, 
to fi;vei^6 them. But veiy different 
wa^ the conduct of the English army 
to their ancient rivals. So strict were 
the orders of their chief, so admirably 
were they seconded by his officers, that, 
on the admission even of theii' enemies, 
disorders of every kind were ]>revented, 
and property was as effectually guai-ded 
as in London or Vienna. So strongly 
impj^sed vs'as Louis XVlIl. with the 
discipline preserved by the British 
army since they entered Fiunee, that 
he requested Wellington to present the 
principal officers to him at the TuU- 
erie^ and forming them in a circle 
roUBd him, he said: “Gentlemen, I 
ain happy to see you around mo : 1 
Ivaye to thank you, gentlemen, not' for 
your valoio- — 1 leave that to others — 
but for your humanity to my poor 
people. I thank you, gentlemen, as a 
lather in the name of his children.’’ 
The history of the world has not so 
glorious a tribute, to record from the 
sovereign of the T^anquished to a con- 
quering army.* 

lfi« Aftei* his alwiication of the im- 
per^ authority, Napolec)n had retired 
to j^^maison, the scene of his early 
h^>mess with Josephine. It was sadly 

th<S ^^ownaissioners on the part of the French 
anhy, that the monutaeuts, musennia Aio., 
ehotfia be to the dedsion of.' the allied 
sovereigns^ All that 1 ssk is, that the exe* 
euti^ of the ordersgivei); for the deetniction 
of the hrldtje irnhy be shsbended tfi) the sove- 
reigns arrm bore^ When,, if it should be 
smteed by cominbn accord that tlws bridge 
ought to he destroyed, X shall have no 
tiotu**i-T-WEi.uw)TOM to BtycTBi&ilt, 0fch omr 
i^iia ^ Wftwbtm*. xif, ;6«s?i: ^ this istter 
gained, and wheit mtsd^rrigbs' 
aii:iyedibepr0je?t'W*«ti«>tJ^ * , 

' fiir Msck'winrtK . ^ to . fhli . 

sioivt^ ^hose idnonaw 


chaxigsd from what it *had once bhen. 
In thos<^ walks where obsequious crowds 
once beat down the gravel roads, the 
foreign tpsees were perishinglrom vmnt 
of caroi no longer the bl^k swans of 
Oceania Seated on the ponds ; the avi- 
aries no longer were, resplendent with 
the plumage of the tropics^ All hatl 
shared in the fortunes of the Emperor, 
It had been urevombly determined by 
the allied soversi^, that they would 
no longer either reeogn|eie Napoleon os 
a crowned head, orsufi^r him to remain 
in Europe ; and tlutt his retidence, 
wherever it was, should be under auch 
restrictions as should eflfectually pre- 
vent his again breaking loose to desolate 
the w'orld. Napoleon himself, however, 
was anxious to embark for America, 
and the * provisional government did 
evei*ything in their power to facilitate 
that object. During his residence at 
Malmaison he offered, if the govern- 
ment would give him the cc^mand 
of the army, even for a singld day, to 
attack the Ihmssians, wlp) had incau- 
tiously thrown themselves to the south 
of tlie Seine without any proper com- 
munication with the .British on tlio 
north, and assured them that there 
could be no doubt of the success (if tlie 
enterjjrise ; but they deemed this, pro- 
bably justly, too haanrdoiis, and,mtely 
to injure the n^Jiations mlwltich 
they were , engaged with the ^ied 
generals. After a melancholy sojourn 
of six days at Nbdmaxsmi, Na^leon set 
out for Rochefort, wiih^ an immense, 
number of carriages laden ^thaH the 
most precious artides whidi: he cpuld 
collect from pallets wiiBm his resch, 
and fhivelled with all the ppmp and 
circtimstane^ of an .cmpeibr ,to that 
harbour, where he! ‘arrived on 
moimng of the fidof jidy*'^ His reso- 
Jution, however, finally* tb' quit tjxe; 
scene >/bf his 

taken ; for duiihg the eoWs , h^. 

jouxney^ and al^r hk mnivei Sit 

fort^.he had 

wth the teodpiiA'IS^iS,' 

ixiardi ' to., the whieh;. centlnnea , 

dqwn to the moment df his embaihing 

m the ilth; . ishat’\% 

Wfts ho 
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ohonco ol avoidiiig them; knd after 
ten vacUletiov, and having ootwi- 
dered every possible project of escape, 
he at lengw adopted the resoiutioti of 
throwing hhnself on the generoaity of 
the British government, and sent 
Captain ttoitland of the Bdleroidion 
the following letter; addressed to the 
Mnce Regent ; “ Exposed to the fac- 
tions which divide my country, and to 
the hostility of the great powers of 
Europe, 1 have(|erminated my political 
careerf end X come, like Themiatocles, 
to seat myself by the hearth of the 
British people. I put . myself under 
the protection of its lews/ and claim it 
from your RcyaX Highness as the most 
powei^h fhe most constant, and the 
most generous of my enemies ” On the 
foUovidng day he embarked on board 
the Bellerophon, and was received with 
the honours due to his rank as a gene- 
ral, by Captain .Maitland, ivho imme- 
diately set sail with his noble prisoner 
for the British shores. 

1 7. Had the Briti^ government been 
acting alone in this ti'ansaction, they 
might have had some difficulty how to 
conduct themselves on the occasion; 
for certainly never was a more touch- 
ing appeal made to the humanity of a 
Ikostile nation, and never was there an 
occasion on which a generous heart 
would have felt a moife ardent desire to 
act in a manner worthy of tlie splendid 
testimony to their character thus borne 
by their great antagonist.* But Eng- 
land was but 'a single power in the 
ahiance ; her whole measures were 
taken in concert ; the power of Napo- 
leon over his troops had recently been 


led British government to act up to 
the uoble ascribed by the poet to 

Xerxes oa tht^d^aeion refeiTcd to by Kapo- 
hon 

" , Una tal vita? Aptirmi ,nn catnpo, 

Opda illustrai; la tnia m^oHat ' B turn 

Afa is U ssui^e; 

-Ls stragb'eadfe sch ^ ' 
fiewse. . tutthciwnpensa' .C‘'' . . > 

.'Oiiorar la virto.' ^X/Cn’ta di pda 
Ph .della smte ; e 4ne«ta gloria ; ' 

. ' wiirAstAttOk ' r«a<«{arfif, 


evinoed in a mann^ so striking, and his 
dii««gij^rd“Of the obl%ation of treaties 
was so universally known^ and had been 
BO recently exemplified by his return; 

Elba,, that it was oWiously altcn 
gether impassible to think of keying 
him in Europe. It was therefore po- 
litely, but firmly, intimate<l to him by 
the British government, that the deter- 
mination of <he allied sovereigns was 
irrevocably taken, and that he must be 
removed to St H^ena. Napoleon vehe- 
mently protested against tliis measure, 
which he alleged was a breach of the 
understanding on which he had deliv- 
ered himself up to Captain Maitland ; 
although nothing could be clearer than 
that he had made no terms with that 
officer, and that, if he had any claim at 
all, it was only on the generosity of the 
British government. When Lord Keith 
delivered to him the resolution of the 
British government, he said— It is 
worse than the cage of Bajazet” The 
government,, however, was inexorable; 
and after remaining a fortnight in Ply* 
mouth Bofkds, dxiring which time he 
was the object of the most flattering 
curiosity and attention, fft)in all who 
could get a glimpse^ of him from the 
neighbouring towns, he was removed 
on board the Northumberland, and set 
aaii for St Helena, which he reached on 
the 16th of October. * Both during the 
voyage out, and while on board tlie 
Bellerophon, the charm of his oonvei> 
satiou, and fascination of his manner, 
won tlie hearts of the sailors, as the 
acuteness of bis remarks and depth of 
his reflections excited the admiration 
of the officers. With his ac<!tostoihed 
mental activity, he inquired into the 
minutest particulars — into the disci- 
pline of the ship — and was particulariy 
•struck with the silence and order' which 
always prevailed. ** What could you 
not do with a hundred tliousand such 
men l*^ said he ; ** I nbw cease to won- 
der tliat the English were dways vic^ 
tcriobs at sea. There was more noise 
on board the Epervier schooner, which 
conveyed me from Isle d*Aix to Basque 
■ Roads, than on bo^d the Bellerophoh^ 
j with acrew of six hundred men, between 
RbeiBleforfe and, Plymouth.'* Th©' Iasi 
! view #hich he had of the land of Fnincd 
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wwoff Qm k Hogttil^Q d! the 2>oge Ikodoloi 'srere leetoi^ to their 

greet tie^ defoet of Louis XIV. old station in front^bf the chur6h of 
IS, A'etill thm meteeholx humili^ The Traasfigutaiiion, and th^ ' 

atlon thah they had yist experionced laet <kmnmnion ov Bt Jeroihe^ 
efelhiJi^ befeH The suined '^eir place in the hallji of the 

allied novereigna now arrived in PariSi Vatican ; l^o Apollo^ and the lathcOon, 
and iiosieted npon the restoration ol againadornedihe'prncmctabfStPet^r^s; 
ihe objects of art in the muffcutn of the the Venus im enshrined anew amidst 
liouvre, which had been pillaged from beauty in the* Tribune of ^Florence ; 
their respective states b^we orders of and the Beseept from the Cross, by 
ff<|]Mleon. The justice of this demand Bubens, was restored to the devout 
could not be contested: it was only admiritionof the£ai^|pUn thecathe* 
wresting the jney from the robber, dral of Antwerp. ‘Whoever has wit- 
TaUhyrand, who had now resumed his nessed the magniheent gallery of the 
functions as minister of foreign affairs, Louvre, when yet untouched in 1814, 
appealed to t&e article in the capitula- and agaii. visit!^ the paintings it con^ 
tioh of Paris, which provided for the tainod m their native seats, will rejoice 
preservation of public and private pro- that thjs lestoration took place. The 
perty, if not of a military description, accumulation of beauty in that great 
But to- this it was replied with justice, museum fftigiied the mind; its en- 
that these objects of art, seuBed con- cliaufcing objects had been transplanted 
traiy to the law of nations by Napoleon, among a nation who could little appre- 
oould not bo regarded as rightly the ciate them, though infinitely proud of 
property of the French nation ; and their possession ; they had been with- 
that, even if they were so, it was be- drawn fro n the people to whom they 
yond the powers of the allied generals fonned th6 proudest inheritance, and 
to up the hands of absent and inde- had become the trojhy of angry^siriffit 
pendent sovereigns, who took no benefit and vehement passion, which *‘to ^ariy 
by the capitulation, by any stipulations gave uj) what was meant for mankind.’* 
of their own. The restitution of the Impartial justice must admire the dig- 
objectsof art, accordingly, was resolved nified restraint which confined the 
op, and forthwith commenced, under restitution to the removal ,of‘ objects 
the care of British and Prussian soldiers, illegally' seized by Kapdleott during his 
who occupied the Place CJarrousel dur* conquests, and abotained, when it had 
ing the fime the removal was going the power, from following his bad ex- 
forward. Nothing wounded the French ample, by iho seizure of any Which 
so profoundly as this breaking up of belonged to the French nation, 
the trophies of the war. It told them, 20. The claims preferred by the dSf- 
in language not to be misunderstood, ferent allied powers for restitution, not; 
that conquest had now reached their merely of celebrated objects of rt, but 
doors: ^eiron wont into the soul of of curiosities end vahi^le' articles' of 
ihe nahioa- all kinds, which had beeu>' carried off 

, < Jft. A memorial from all the artists by the French duihng thehs^decupatleh ^ 
of Burppe at Borne, claimed for the of the different countH^' of Europe^ ; 
l^jftinJ CSty restoration oL especially under Napoleon, were im*^; 

irntnoml works of art which had mense, and demohatr^tM onc^ th^ ' 
ohne adowied It The ^ied sovereigns almost incrodibie len^ to which the 
, acceded to: the just demand ; and Can- system ol fspolktl^m and robbe^liad 
dya^ impasidoni^ for the arts and tlie been carried by the republiesn and izh;^ 
,ci% of hk choice* hastened to Paris to perhd^ftutihoritki ■ TheirnhSihint p^^ 
s^rintend'^iihei rmoriih ^ ' It' was most 'be''ei»timattd bjr' ^e- Instant 

hmm howes oflidid'' Hat, by^tho Pruwkj^'^ 
tb Borne, trbm SHfhoritie^ in > iS appears thi^i 
thence dh^ theyuarii'lfiOfi shd W 

had\becBa vWbhriy kto 

' Pri^lwka'■*^t^ihd; to' P^ . 
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stoliueB, antiquities, cameos, 

ma^nsorlpts, maps, gems, antiques, 
nuitiss, and other T^uable artiGles,,,the 
catalog^ of which occupies 
clfcml^ printed pages of H* SdioeU’s 
valuable Eecueil , Among them are a 
hundred and twenl^'flereii paintiiigs, 
xnany of them of the very highest 
value, tokeA h:om the paUces of Berlin 
and Potsdam alone ; * hundred and 
eighty- seven statues, chiefly antique, 
tahen from thq^ same pola^ dating 
the same period^; and eighty-siic valu- 
ab^ manuscripts and documents seized 
in. the city of Abc-h^Chapelle, on the 
occupation of that city, then neutral, 
iu 1803, by the armies of the First 
Consul on the invasion of Hanover, 
The total articles reclaimed by the 
Prussians exceeded two tliousand. If 
such was the amount of spoliation of- 
ficially ascertained in a northern ntate, 
during two j^ears of conquest, where 
such objects of art were rarities of fo- 
reign growth, it may be conceived 
what must Jiave been its magnitude in 
the case of Italy and Spain, whore the 
flue arts were the natural produce of i 
ihq sqU, and their treasures liad been 
ransacked during long years of diostile 
occupation. 

The ckims of 'states and cities 
fqr indemmty on account of the enor- 
mous exao^ns made from Ihem by the 
French jgqherali^ under the authority 
of the Convention and the Emperor, 
were still more extroordinaxy, and de- 
mpnstro^d the pro^ious, and, if not 
proved by ofOlcial instruments, incre- 
dible .extent to wlpch the system of 
mliatibn had' been carried by the 
n^ita*7 authorities. Their 
s^qunt ma^ bq, jii<kqd of by one in- 
;etanc^^ < Ftmm 0 omcial list preserved 
in , Sebb^'s ^^^ueil, prepared by the 

mnount^^^tnoh jippliatioif on 
ib^ir.uuhappy ciiyvjib appears that, 
fromtl^ Isjjrune 234 ^pnl 

of some- 

had l^jed, mi Jkxoburg 
qqniHbuth>h8^.ln ; money ^to ^ 
of 2,8QfW4 fir^ 
fumishinga inldhd to the value ' 


of these, prodigioua contributions will 
not be duly estimated, untelt is kept 
in mind t]^ Jlambuiw was a city not 
containing at Ihat period above 30,000 
i^bitanta that though poase^d at 
one period of great cmnmaroial wealth, 
its trade had been ruined by, a block- 
ade for ten years, and its riito exhaust- 
ed by many years' previous occupation 
by the B’renchaarraiea ; and that, from 
the difterence in the value of money, 
these sums were equal to at le^ 
£250,000 in Great Britain. When such 
was the amount coming from a single 
city in less than a single year, it may . 
bo conceived what was the exaspexw- 
tion produced in the states occupied by 
the French armies, and how immense 
the amount of indemnities claimed by 
the suflering nations, now that the 
day of reclmning had home to their 
oppressors. 

22. The vast amount of these claims 
for indemnities in money or tenitories, 
and the angry feelings with which they 
were urged, were of sinister auguiy to 
the French nation, and augmented to 
a most serious degree, the diflioulties 
experienced by those who were intrust- 
ed with the conduct of the negotia^ 
tions. But, be they what they may, 
the French had no means of resisting 
them ; all they could trust to was the 
moderation or jealousies of their, con- 
querors. The force which, during the 
months of July and August^ advanced, 
from all quarters into their devoted 
territory, was immense, and such as 
demonstrated that, if Napqleah had 
not succeeded in dissolving the alliance 
by an early victory in the hTetherlands, 
the conto^ even without the battle of 
Waterloo, would have been hopeless. 
The united armies of Euasians and 
Austrians, three hundred and flfty 
tlioueand strong, under Schwartsen- 
berg and Barclay do ToUy, crossed the 
Rhine to various places from B41e to 

soon occupi^^he wfo)/ eastern pror . 
yinoes of France. The Austrians and 
l^iednutoiesej a himdredthousandmore, 
missed Mont Cenis, or desoended the 
from Gknevjt 4o ,J*yons. Thn 
Spaniards made ihsir appearance, 
or EouftiBon. The a!riniea,>.bf 
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El^oher^and Wellifl^n, now r^n-] wirepriflab for French mjjacity-w 
foi^^ W huadifw ^onsund ei0fe<> janvented trom taking place, llie ne- 

tiye men, oocume4 its environs, ? gotistion was^ protraeted at Pai-is till 
|l<^andy, and Picardy. Eighty thou* bte 'in autumn ; Hussl% whidEi had Ho- 
^d Prussians and .Osmfms, in ad^- thingio g^n by the proposed partition, 
iioh, were advancing through the Eheti- took part With France throughout its 
ifiih provinces and Belgium. Before the whole eojatmuance ; and the difi’erent 
^a1Bed sovereigns retuined to Paris^ in po^en^.to; support tlieir piotensions in 
tho middle of duly, the French terri- this debate, r^utained their armies, 
tory was occupied by eight hundred who had entered on .all sides, on the 
.thousand men, to oppose which no con- French soil; so that above eiffki hnn- 
siderable force remained but the army dreti thomdndf&r^m tmpiifpit quar- 
beyond the Iioire, wliich musteroa tered on its inhabitants^ fpr several 
mitiy-five thousand combatants. Hun- months. At length, hdwever, by the 
iiigon made a glorious defeuce under persevering efforts Lord CaStlereagh, 
Opneral Barbanogre ; and Colonel Bu- M. Nesselrode, and'M. Talleyrand, all 
geaud sustained a heroic resistance diificultieawereadjusted/and .tiiese- 
with a single regiment, in Savoy, against cond treaty of Paris Was cohduded in 
^ whole Austrian division. But these November 1815, between France and 
isoUted deeds of valour had no Sensible the whole allied powers: 
effect in retaiding the progress of the 24. By this treaty, and the relative 
allied powers. The march of th^ir col- conventions i^hich were signed the 
.umns continued without intermission ; same day, conditions of a very onerous 
and jbhe^rapid advance of Blucher ami kind were imposed upon the restored 
Wellington to Paris, before the cam- govemmenti The Fmnch frontier was 
paign mul well commenced, converted restored to the state in which it stood 
it into a mere militaiy promenade and in 17^0, by which means the Whole of 
. pacific occupation. ' the territory, far fe*oin incqneideriible, 

23. The brealdng*!up of the Museum gained by the treaty of 181 4^ was re- 
.was an ominous event to the French sumod*by the Allies. In .consequence 
nation, for the neighbouring powers of this. Franc© lost the fortresses of 
had territories as well as paintingB to Landau, Barre-Louis, Philippevilie, hnd 
i^eclalm, spoliation as well as insult to Marienbuig, with the-'fidj&eni terri- 
retahate ; and the spirit of conquestas tory of ea!^. Versolx, wilh a Small 
woU as revenge loudly demanded, the district round it, was ceded to ^e can- 
c^cin of many of the most important ton - of Geneva; thO foHtdBil of Hun- 
proyinceSf whidi had been added by ingen was to be demdished ; but the 
lie Bourbon princes to the monarchy little country of the Venaii9a*b,the first 
m .ubyifeA Austria insisted upon get* conquest Of the BevjolUtiOtt, WAs .pre- 
ifijng b^k Lorraine mid Alsace; Spain served to France./ Sev^Mndred mil* 
put in a claim to the Basque provinces; lions of francs (428,004^0 sterling) 
ahoged that her seciiirity would wei^e to be paid to the SBiOd powers 
hi ini^plete unless Mnyenoe, Lux- for the expenses of 
Ombouxigrend all tlie frontier provinces tion to which it Was stip^ted that an 
adjoining her territory, w of jpcen^ cOm^sed bf 

to.'ihw; and the King of the 80,000 from oaehbf 
Hetherlahds cdahned whole of the of !^gland, ‘BuBsi^ AuStm, and Pxtbf 
Fronbh foitjrtessea the Flemi<di baj> sia, imdthfeiesser-poW^ 
rier* The monarchy of Louis seemed was to, oeoupy,' for* a period not , le^ 
on; fhftieve cl dissoluifcn ; ^nd so com^ tb^ three, orimore tliah five^rs, the 
pl^;w^.ih«v|W06traG<OT^of th^ wbol0 |h*cpatiei*' of FriLn<«e>' 

: 'ft was with Yslenclennes^ ^d >Qt#noy, D^ubeuge , 

lo^' '’this tor® fore©'' 

, WSS' -niaintaiff^''.^jrely''at the 

expense d' -ifie Fibhch gevemtn'dht. 
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^€|sidoB the different powers ob- precJsioxi, under the orders of their 
tained indenuiities th^ epoUetiona chief, the whole manoeavm that had 
inhioted on them by France during the won the battle of Sahupcianca, The la- 
Beyolutinn, which amounted to « the pid advance of Pakwham*$ division 
^ormous flhlh of seven hundred and athwart^^ line of Thomi^re^s march ; 
thirty-five milUons of fi;aaics ihore, the onset of d’Urban's Portuguese 
<^£29, 40Q,OQO sterling). A hundred mil- horse ; the splendid cliaxge of he Jtia]> 
lions , of finoncs were also provided to chant's heaiiy dnigoons, and Anson’s 
the smaller powers as an indemnity for light cavalry, on Clausers division ; the 
the expenses of the war ; so that the desperate struggle on the rock of the 
total sums tyhich France had to pay, Arapeiles ; the momentaty success of 
besides maintaining the army of oocu- the French in the centre; and the de- 
patiQnr*fc^<>nt)ted to no less than fif- cisive attack of Clinton’s division, 
teen htindre4ithdtihirty*five millions of which restored the day and won the 
francs, or ifedl, 400,(100 sterling* Truly victory, were all displayed in mimic war* 
Frapci? how undwvent the severe but fare, but with most imposing efiect, 
just laur of retaliation ; slie was made \anU^ Chap, lxviii. § 71]. The pageant 
to feel,w|^t ^ formerly indicted rivalled in precision, and' exceeded in 
on Germany* Italy, and Spain. Great magnificence and interest, as well (u* 
Britain, in n worthy spirit, surrendered proud circumstance, the representation 
the whole sum falling to her out of the by Naxjoloon of the battle of Marcng 
indemnity, for the war, amounting to on its memorable field, the year he was 
nearly £5,000,000 stoi^lbg, to the King made em^ieror, Chap, sxxix. § 
of the Netherlands*! to restore the fa- 37]. The mpidityof the British move- 
mous btirrier against France which ments, tlie quick fire of their artilleiy, 
Joseph U* had so insanely demolished ; the terrible vehemence of their charge 
and .the,aliied ppwers unanimously with the l)ayonet, were the subject of 
l^ve the highest proof of their sense of universal admimtion, and excite the 
Wellington bein^ the first of Kuropean surprise even of the sovereign^ and 
g^erahi, by conferring upon him the generals accustomed from their infancy 
ebmniiiand of the army of occupation, to such pageants. 

TW King of thd Netherlands created 26. The other was a great review of 
him Prinj^ of Waterloo, and declared all the Russian troops that were in 
his intention of “ perpetuating by that Fmnce, on the plains "of Vertus, on 
title the rocoUeotion of my country de- 10th September 1815. This review 
liyercd, and Kurope saved." conveyed an awful impression of the 

25; Two magnificent events followed strength of the Russian empire when 
the long occupa^on of the French tern- fairly roused : for a hundred and sixty 
tory by the allied armies, previous to' thousand men, including eighti>and- 
the signature qf thk treaty. The first twenty thdusand cavaliy, were under 
was a review dt all the British forces arms on the field, with five hundred 
in the presence of , the whole allied and forty pieces of camion. The day 
powers, tookj^ in the plain was suitiy,, but clear; and from a* 
of St Benis^ ^ ^Thev,3P^itish anny before small hill bi the centre of a large plain, 
this had beenj greaily S!ta^<mgthened by at a short d^ance from Chalons, the 
the arrival of the, from Canada, whole immense lines were visible. The 
great part of themSmiJQaukrvetextms, eye had scarcely time to comprehend 
an4 dy the rec(>vei^.ot; a Imgp of so. vast a speoiaclS, when a single gun, 
thd;Woundqd iivhdfiad suffered, at Wo^ fired from a hei^t, was the signal 
te^ioo;.idfditnoVAiUs|eredmxtythpu- for three cheers from the troops. 
sandi:ed*e(hte^ Even at this distance of time, those 

in.y of native ^ijtlilfh cheem sound as it were fi^ in the 

a^d prqb^ly nsyer will sheh bo seen earn of all who heard them ; thwr 
a^. , The soldiers, as if by jeo^nt' sublimity* . like the roar of the onidstn 
mcnt, went through with odi^mblej nedw> imdgm 
voju.^in ‘ . V 'li' t 
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injih^f.diatimce, was ^iltogetfeer ovcr- 
A «alute was then 

givian by a roUm^ fire ejbng the Iwe 
froife >ight to leR^; t^e Eussiwjutf , 80 oti 
aftjtr broke £rom thdr i^to 
columns of reginmts, end m^chea 
pa^ the aovsireigiis in splendid ewayl 
“ Welt Charles,'* ,flaid the Duke of 
W^ilingtott to Sir Charles Stewirt, 
now Majyjueas of Londonderry, after 
the review was pver, “ you and I never 
saw such a sight before, and never 
shall a^in : the precision of the move- 
ments of these troops was more like 
the armigements of a theatre than those 
of such an army ; but still 1 think my 
fittle anay would move round them in 
any while they were effect- 

ifflig a single change.’" 

2t, But the pomp ani splendour of 
military display did not alone termi- 
nate the war in France* Thenmfllod 
drum is, in prospect. The allied 
powers, iirftated beyond endumnce by 
the treachery and defection of the whole 
army,' and the perfidy with 
which the partisans of Napoleon had 
revolted, to his side, insisted peremp- 
torily upon^measures of severity being 
adopted by the French government. 
The universal voice of Europe demand- 
ed that France should be made to feel 
what she had inflicted on others ; that 
since undeserved lenity had been re- 
ceived only with ingratitude, the stem 
jbiw/of retribution should have its 
ckmina A very long list of px*oscrip- 
tions Was at first rendered by the 
J5t(ropean.poweMi; and itw«w with the 
itrimest difliciilty that thoSf were re- 
by the efforts of Talleyrand, 
by Lord Castlercagh and 
fiK^T>uke of Wellington, to fifty-eighty 
of ixsi^sbasi to ba banisheii But banirii- 
inent, W|ys not enough : the flagraht 
Jhe ,lP[u^ Days demand^ 
^4 the principal 

; and Labedc^^rey and 
wens srieeted to bear the 

f ^01^ and guilty of the 
*r ’ driiniinents-T ' ihe seoemd, sa 
ot. 
.of 

iwiaiaiM 'Of 

' .to 



trial accordigig;]^, and all thiee oanviot- ' 
ed^ upon the clearest evidence, of high 
treason.* The life of Layalei^i®. Was 
sated by the heroic devotion of. mis 
wifsy who visited him in prison, changed 
dress^ with ber husband, and thus 
enabled him tc effect his’ escape; bi^t 
Ney «»d Labedpy^re were both e^e- 
eutm, and tpet their , fate* with . that 
herob ©outage which never’ fails deeply 
to impress niankiud. 

28., Afto the capitulation of Paris, 
Talleyrand and Fouch^ had delivered 
passports to kfairdbal Ney, who was at 
its date within its walls. They were in 
duplicate, and under a feigned name. 
He left the capital in disguhw, and 
went to Lybn^ where Count Bubija, the 
Austrian governor, agreed to sign other 
passports for Bwiteerland, whither 
Fouch^ strongly recommended him to 
retire, at least for a time. He had 
actually reached Nantua,, on the road 
to Genova, and in a few hours would 
have bteen ove^ the frontier, when, 
seized with a feriing of riiame at the 
thought of thus delving ,his native 
countjy with the brand of treiwon af* 
fixed to his for^ead> he resolved to 
remaiu and brave his fate, whatever it 
might be. He returned accordingly 
to the chateau of Bessonis, which b^ 
longed to his family. When there, he 
made no attempt ut opnpeaimeut, pub- 
licly wore his depomtionsy and on the 
sabre wbi^i he constantly, had by his 
side was engraved his . He vm 

atreeied in an inm of Cantal by M. Lo- 
card, the prefect of tie .department, 
who had no orders government 
to that effect Brought he 

underwent two long e;winwrtai^ons be- 
fore I4, Jbciiapa, |he police, 

in which hp spoke JWilyrnf ihe disaster 
of Waterloo, sepiiiief intirejj^ to 

abspih.hki.thoipyglfil^ 
also his the 

1,8th ' limb, hp aJ^eAhia piK>- 


t&ltowingefir- 
ijeaeflwoe"; 
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cTaraation ip. of Kapolfjon. ** I 
Had lost niy head ” said he ; ‘^1 wae 
called away.” 

29. How glad soever the goverament 
of Prance might have been to be freed 
from so embarressing an a^hir as the 
trial of Marshal Key, it was impotsibl^ 
after he hi^l been taken, to avoid bring- 
ing him to justice. His guilt was sefi^ 
evident; he admitted, it id the most 
explicit terms to M, Beoaacs.* Such, 

' however, was the glory Which surround- 
ed the heroic veteitm, that it was no 
easy matter to get ab^rt to try him. 
The FVench government, in the first 
instance, determined on a council of 
war, and the duty fell on Marshal Mun- 
cey, as the senior 'maifshal, to preside 
over it. But he declined the painful | 
tfisk, fox* which he was sentenced to 
three months* imprisonment, and do- 
priv-ed of his rank. Jpurdai^ was next | 
chosen president ; but the council of | 
war, among whom were Massena, Au- 1 
gereau, and ifortier, evaded the diffi- 1 
culty by decWing itself incompetent i 
to the trial, bn the ground of its in- 
volving a charge of high treason, which 
could only be conducted before a cham- 
ber ol peers. This second declinature 
irrltalOd Ihe government in the high- 
ei|t degwe, who considered it, not with- 
out reason, as the proof of a precon- 
certed conspiracy of the imperim party 
to hold back, at all hazards, the great- 
est state cibninal from justice. It 
was fipally dOtermined to send him to 
the Chamber of Peers, before whox3(x, 
hO'Wab indicted^ on Hie SXst Kovenf- 
He iotmd guilty, after a long 


of treason, by a majority of 
* I hii'd in Until,’ said ho, ‘ kissed the 


king's hand, 
to me on wi 
landing of 1 


presented it 
, >omey. The 
.^ Seemed to me so ex- 

»ke of It with indigna- 

' sjlO tet PbraS ol 
of the I3th 
rbtilainatibiQ; entirely 
. / f*. Be- 

l.qommunloated 
4 .lOiu Ibcoprbe. 





one hundred* and fifty-seven to ,one, 
and sentenced to death by a majority 
of one hundred and thirty- nine to 
seventeom In this there, was nothing 
wrong. guilt was demonstrated 
beyond the j[ioSgibility of doubt, and a 
French court could pay no regard to a 
Capitulation signed only by Bluoher 
and Wellington. 

30. But the real difficulty remained 
behind. In the middle of the process, 
the counsel of Marshal Key betook 
themselves to the twelfth article of the 
capitulation of Paris, which stipulated 
that individuals who are at present 
in the capital shall confcinue to enjoy 
their rights and liberties,, without be- 
ing disquieted or prosecuted in any re- 
spect in regard to the functions which 
they occupy, or may have occupied, ov 
to their political conduct or Opinions,” 
The idea of doing so came from a third 
party ; it had not occurred to any df 
his counsel, able as they wero.t Kotes 
were addressed to all the foreign anoi: 
bassadors at Paris, praying their inter- 
position ; and Madame Key requested 
ami obtained an interview with the 
Duke of Wellington on the subject? 
With all a woman’s fervour she insisted 

+ MM. Berryer and Dupin. 

t The following letter was addressed 
the Puke of Wellinirton to., Marshal Ney. -itt 
answer to a note fr(/m Marshal Ney, ctaim- 
iujr exemption from being tned by Lpuis 
XVIIT., in consequence of the Tith article of 
the capitulation of Paris ; “ I have had the 
honour of recclviue the not© which you ad- 
dressed to mo on the I3th of November, re- 
lating to the operation of the capitulation 
of Paris on your case. Tho capitulation' ol 
Paris of tho Bd of July was marl© botweoii 
the cnmmandor-iu-chief of the allied British 
and Prussian armies mi the one part* and 
the Priuco d*Bchtnuhl, ootamander-in-cfiief 
of the French army, on the other* aud re- 
lated exclusively to the tniUtary occupation 
of Paris, 

*' The object of tho ISlth articte was to pre- 
verit the adoption of any meiisures of seve- 
rity, under the military amWity of those 
who made it« towards any persona in 
op. account of ef&cea which they had filled, 
or their coftdncL or their fvo|;ltka1' opinions. 
But tt aeVOT intended, and c©nld not 
be intended; to prevent either the existing 
French goTcmment* under whoso authority 
tlHs.$k«noh<»uitoandeHn-chi©finosthaveaet- 
iid, dt ntiy FwncU govemmept which shbald 
suodi^it, ftwtn aothjg ift .taijs respoifta^i'lt 
mlgHt deem w 

Krv* idth Kovettber, XB16 ; (Juk^oo^hifoL. 
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on the twelfth fwrtacU o^ the cftpitula- aae^oly emotions in the mind ofc.the 
tion" on behalf oi her unhs^mF hue- traveller. ’ 

banii; but the Duke t 0 ]^d that hi? 3^ TPh© death of Key ia a subject 
was not a member of the goverhment which the English historian cannot 
of Franoe, and had no title to interfere dismiss without painful feelings. His 
\dth its functions ; that the capitula- guUt was self-evident : and never per- 
tioh was purely a milit^ act, intended haps was penalty of the law inftict- 
to ^otect the inhabitots of Paris ed upon mtie for a political (jdeuce who 
ligiunst the veiigeanee of the victorious idore nch^ deserved his fate. But 
anhies : that it was obligatory only on the question of difficulty is, Whether 
the idlied sovereigns who had ratified or not he was protected by the capitu- 
it, but .that Louis X VIII. had not dune lation of Paris* The o^se in that 
so.; ** My lord,” replied Madame Key, treaty has been- already given> whicli 
^^was not the taking possession of expressly declares that no person shotdd 
PaXjs by Louis XVIIL, in virtue of the be molested for bis poHtioal opinions 
capitulation, equivalent to a ratifica- or conduct during Ihe Hundred J>^ys ; 
tien?” — ‘'That is the a.ffiur of the and it is very difficult to se^e hW &is, 
King of France/’ replied the Duke ; clause could be held as not protecting 
"ap^ytohim,” She ffid so, and threw Key, who was within the city at the 
heFee& at the monarch’s feet, but with- time of the treaty. Wellington anclBlu- 
otrt enect. chcr concluded the capiitiTation ; their 

3l At half-past eleven on the night sovereigns ratified it : ; Louis XVIIL 
of s'tiie 5th December the sentence was took benefit from it. He entered Paris 
expected by Marshal Key. He supped the veiy day after the English army, 
caindy, Wiidi hie usual appetite, smoked and established himself in the Tud- 
a cigar, as was his custom, and fell eries, under tlie protection of their 
asleep Borne hours after, he waswak- guns. How', then, can it' be said that 
oued with the intelligence of his con- he, as , well os the allied -sovereigns, 
demnation. “ I have a melancholy wore not bound by the treaty, especial- 
duty to discharge,’' said M. Comley, ly in so vital and irreparable , a . matter 
who brought it tu the marshal. — " Do as human life — and that .tlie life of 
your duty,” replied he, calmly; "every such a man as Marshal Key? It is 
one has his own to discharge in this veiy true, a greatexamplewas required; 
world.” When the preamble was read true. Key’s treason was beyond that of 
out, which contained an enumera- any other man ; true, the .Revoiution- 
tion of the titles he had won duiing ists required to bo showa Aat thegov- 
his gloxious career, he said hastily — ernment could venture to punish* Ihit 
To' the point ; what, is the use of all all that will not justify ,bro^u;h of 
. thut? Bay simply, Michel Key, soon & capitulation. . ,> .! 

a little dust; tliatisall.” He request- -33. The very time, re- 

ed the assistance of a minister of reli- quires to interpoad ,ia,'VifWu great in- 
gton; which was granted; and the terests or state neoeeiiiity uigent on 
Cur5 q| Bt Bulpioe attended him In the one hancLe^d u^^qt^bted cri* 
his. hist , moments. The sentence was minal exists on . ^<> ^7 

executedhl^ lu the following mom- fhat Louis , XVIIL was, J)oun<l by 
ing, Beii^ Inrought in a carriage to the capdtulatipO,. that ib was nnide by 
, the place : selected in the ^rdens of the English ,genm without his , author- 
Litxemboutg^ near a wafl, the mar^ iiy, and that m foreign qjfi^iOOuld 
lihel^Btbod jemfift) with, his hat im his tie up the^ hjaads-of ah :in4epq|i<lent 
■ hattd, and hie right on his heart, «cwerei|n^ is a, quih^ ^ 

'and;' 'fhb^'Sdidieaw; eimlaimed, generowmin4»a^djViS^ 

"'Mv commde^ 'lha.'eii me i ” He fell, 

pfeic« uf'his 

.vexe|w<iEi -le’irtni' '<orb,e gar- ; W 

, 'dene- and few ’^..j.were 

‘ mei- j and not 
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bound by it, whten they onterod Paris, him J but, from the eawajtemted state 
the day after the English army, with- of the Boyalist party in tlie French 
dut firing a shot, in virinie of its pro- cabinet, without succdse. 
visions? It is impossible for asove-^ 85. it ia evidotit, from this states 
reign power, any moie than for a pri..* ment of the question, that what is 
vate individtml, to approbate and le- chained against the Duke of Welling- 
probate, aS lawyers say, the same deed ; ton is a fault of omission, not csommis- 
to take bopefit by it so fiur as it ad- sion; not what he did, but what he 
vances their interests, and disoard it BO left undone, Opinion will probably 
far as it ties up their hands. This was for ever remain divided upon this 
W’hat Nelson said at Naples, and what point, according as men incline to the 
Sohwartzenberg said at Dresden ; and strict observance of military duty,, or 
subsequent times have unanimously to those w'armer feelings which prompt, 
condemned the violation of these two in whatever rank, and at whatever 
capitulations Banished from France, hazard, to the generous side. Probably 
with ,hfB ’ double treason afilxed to his time may show that the statement 
forehead, Key’s character wjts irre- made as to the private iptercesaion is 
coverably wiimered ; but' to the end of well founded. But if it should qot do 
the World his* ^llt will be forgotten' so, still, while histor}» may kment that 
in the tragic ihterest and noble heroism the oi»poHunity of tloing a generous 
of his death. deed was lost, it must do justice to the 

34. These observations apply to the motives on which it was abstained 
FreiichffoVemnient,andthe part which from. It has been, from first to Inst, 
it took Si this melancholy ti’ansaction. a ruling principle of the Duke of Wei- 
But Great Britain was. also more re- lington’s conduct to confine himself to 
niotoly implicated , in it; and to the bis own department, and avpidali in- 
Duke of Wellington, as the commander tcrference with the duties or actions 
of the army of ooch^ation, possessed of other men or authorities, Obedi- 
of' great influence with the French ence and fidelity to government, even 
government, and actually at the mo- when he deems it wi’ong, has ever been 
mept at Paris, a eertaiil share of the with him the first of obligations ; and it 
I'esjwnsibi'llty undoubtedly attaches, has been founded, not on any desire of 
, He was bound in honour, it is said by individual elevation, but on a strong 
the imperial party, to have interfered sense of military and patriotic duty, 
to vindicate Ids own capitulation ; and, No doubt can exist tliat it was this 
situated as the King of France was, feeling which made Wellington abstain 
just restored by his arms, and support- from any public interpemtion in favbnr 
ed by , his troop#, his interposition of Marshal Key, for never was there a 
could riot have failed to prove success* compieror whose whole career was so 
fid. The friends of the Duke answer distinguished by moderation and cle- 
that the iCapitulatidn was entirely a mency in the use of victory, 
military convention, and as such lU* 36. Another of the paladins of the 
ligiously ebterVed by hiitt j that it gave French empire perished Shortly before, 
him rio titl^ to interiere with the acts under circumst^ces to whidi the most 
of the ;^Bredch go'^i'nment, an inde- fastidious sense of justice can take no 
pendent power ;'i^d that^ pdaeed at the exception. Tormented with the thirst 
hetjkd of the Euroj»»n: armv 1 by the for power, and the desire to regain 
nnauri^e^ Apj^iritihe^^ its sove- his dominions^ Mupsat was foolhardy 
B 'wee impossible fiorr him to enough to moke a decent, on the coast 
t^,«)ny puhlie'step in h matter of this of Naples with a few followers/in or- 
to tW uuiied deV te excite a revolt among hisfor- 
, %i(je 6f in Ba^“ tuor subjects against the -Bourbon gov- 

Wfiih was stronfeljf piunoailnoiad egaihst It entirely failed, and he, 

' In ^riV&te, it is added, Was msde nrisoner on the beach, with- 

and thiEste is reason to Relieve if is true; i Id a'faw minutes after he damied*' ,He 
' he inade the gxriatest exeriidiw to sk^e f wte tried by a military commMoxq 
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der a lav vhxoh. ho hin^lf had in- 1 
troduced^ cqndeo^ned^ > and executed, j 

Noz|e eould deny the justice^ however I 
mu^ ; they might lament the tr^o 
iasiie of his fate. ' So" ignorant was 
ol the real state of the public mind 
regarding him^ mid bo mtich deluded 
hy the extraordixiary confidence he had 
in his ^od fortune, that on the even- 
ing be^re his execution, he was speak- 
iiig;of negotiating, as an independent 

K with the King of the Two 
; and said, ** I shall only pre- 
serire my kingdom of Naples, and my 
coiisin will gain that of Sicily/* When I 
infortned that sentence of death had 
been pmnounced against him, he for a 
moment lost his firmness, and burst 
into t^m The religiouH assistance, 
however; which he received from the 
Canon . Hasdea, soon induced him to 
submit with resignation to his fate. 
On the .following morning, the 13 th 
October, after having written an offec- 
donate' letter to his wife, he was 
brotight into a hall of the castle of 
Pijszo for execution, where twelve 
grenadiers were drawn up. He woitld 
not permit his eyes to be bandaged, 
but himself gave the word of com- 
mand, saying, ** Spare the face : straight 
to the heart V* a singular instance of 
the ^ ruling passion strong in death/’ 
With these words ho fell dead, still 
holding in' his hands the miniatures of 
hia wife and children with which he 
went , to. death. He was privately 
buxi^ in Ihe churdi of Piszo. How- 
ever humanity may mourn his doom, 
must admit its justice ; for ho 
suwtred the penalty which seven years 
haf 0 te, in the Bcpxareof Madrid, he had 
on S 9 many noble patriots, 
tn resoua their country from 
f drjsigA ' by a law which he 

hi)!ns«l£ had' mtroduoed to protect his 
, iK-gotten and in attempting to 
^ regain thak royalty which he 
aaorifieed. thOfia ^le men to attain^ 
N 71 . 

- alt^i'naite yjoenes ' of' tri- 
umph exultation to 



Iheir enemies, and humiliation to' them: . 
86 lves~*^were little calctuai^ed to con- 
firm the Bouibon family in their pos: 
session of the thrope of Prance, or ^ 
smooth down the difficulties with, which 
Hu> Bestotation was attended. Lf 
truth, these difficulties had now be- 
come meikt ' that it was bi^yond the 
power of the greatest human ability 
to surmount mem; and probably no 
efforts of wisdoid Would have given 
the restored family a durable tenure of 
the throne, ”The house of Bourbon/* 
it has been el^uehtly and truly ^aiud, 

“ was placed in Paris, at the KeStO^. 
tion, as a trophy of the European edhr 
federation. The return of the indent 
princes was inseparably assbeiated in 
the public mind with the cession of 
extensive piovinces — vrith the payment 
of an immense tribum^with the oc- 
cupation of the kingdom by hostile 
ai’miesr-^^with the etnptiness of those 
niches in which the gods of ^^.thens 
and Borne had been 3 ie objects of a 
new idolatry — with the nakWlhess of 
those walls on which the Transfigura- 
tion had shone with light as gioriouB 
as that which overhung Mount TabOr. . 
Iliey came bacS to a land in winch 
they could recognise nothing. The 
seven sleepers of the legend, who closed 
their eyes when the’ Pagans weie pefsc: 
cuting the Christians, dad woke whep 
the Christians were persecuting the 
Pagans, did hot find ttiemSclves in a 
w^orld more completely hew to them* 
Twenty years had done the '^ork' of 
twenty genoratione. Events haW fiome 
thick— men had lived fiifeti . Th^f bid 
institutions, and ^e efid wifiga had 
been tom up by the mote* was; 

a new church founded and' ehd^^e^^^ 
by the usurper; a,iaewittpb&i^; whosd" 
titles were tak«i'fro'ni''thhT^.^>hb 5 t\'irf 
battle disbertrbus 'to the, ambient;' - 
a new chivaljy, whose crbaij^ had bete 
won by exploits’ «e^e4/’hkey 
to' xn^e 'the . ' di . ' emi'-; ' 
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B^ttany, or^ Ouienne. The France 6t takcft place tinder liis government. 
Louis !^YL, liad^sed away as com- lustre;; nf tke trinmiAe of the earlier 
pletely as one of the preadamite worlds, parts of liis reign wouM have < been 
Its fossil remains might now and then dinin^ed» perhaps extinguished, by the 
excite curiosity ; but it was. as impoeh mortiSoations^f its close; for it is by 
siblo to put life into the , <dd Institu* W last impressions the perma^ 
tioni^ as to aniimte the skeletons which nent opinion of mankind is always 
are imbedded in the depths of primeval fomed. But, fortunately his 
strata. The revolution in laws — ^unfortunately for the Bourbons — 
and in the fohn of government was the course of events caused nearly ail 
but an ohtw^ Sign of that mighty the glory to be won under the guimince 
revolution which had taken place in the of &e former, and all the humiliation 
minds and ' hearts , of men, and which to be experienced under the sway of 
affected every i;mh^tioa and feeling the latter. Hence the difficultieB of 
of life., It was as absurd to think that their, government, their unpopularity, 
France could again be placed under the their fall. Coincidence in pomt of time 
feudal SS globe could is invariably considered by the great 

be overrun by mamxnoths. The French body of mankind as indicative of cause 
whom ihe emigrant prince returned to and effect. It belongs to a few Only to 
govern, were no more, like the French perceive that, in the political world, 
of his youth, than the French of his seeds sown generally do not produce 
youth were like ,the French of tho their destined fruits during the life^ 
Jacquerie. He might substitute the time of those who planted them : Jt 
white 6ag for the tricolor — ^he might was from Mount Sinai alone that it was 
effape the initiala of the Emperor — announced that God will visit the sins 
bqt he ^uld noi turn his eyes without of the fathers upon the children to the 
seeing some object which reminded third and fourth generation, 
him he was a sti'anger in the palace of 39. France prospered to an extraor> 
his fathers* dinory and unprecedented degree dur- 

38. In addition to these difficulties, xng the fifteen years which followed 
‘Which attached to the government of the battle of Waterloo, under the mild 
the Restoration from the very outset, and ptacific rule of the Bourbons. With- 
and which would have existed although out any I'omarkable ability on the part 
Kapoleoa hadv,>jnever retiuned from of the administrations which during 
Elba, and the disaster of Waterloo had that period were called to tfie head of 
haver been ineurred^ there were other afi&iirs— of which those of the Duke de 
6|nbarmasment8 of a peculiar kind Eicheliou, M. Villete, and M. Marti- 
wbicb arose from that disaster itself, gnac were tl^ most remarkable^tho 
andnover, in general feeling, could be simple cessation from war, the tentil.- 
^pataied from R. More passionately nation of revolution, the establishment 
^%irQua than any people in Europe of of a regular government, brought un- 
mUitary j^oiyi t^e French never could heard^of prosperity to all the' iadus- 
^ to separate/ in their views trious classes. Tho tranquillity and 

hi lib, ihe^ Rjestoratiqn from the humi- rest of that brief period almost con- 
>preoeded or ac* cealed the effects, so fai^ as material 
. .. By an illusipn not un- resources are concerned, as in the rk- 
perfidy unjust, they ing generation they < well-nigh Obliter- 
ated the recolleetiqn, of the disasters 
^ Wi& tW of which had preceded it.' From- 1808 to 
Im 1815, a sum equal to 000,000 ster- 
qiS!m^. bii}y;^w sto the upUm® hand ol Rnghad beenexpended by Pawnee from 
oxmjixm- itS' .own. besources^ on foreign wars, be- 
the gmt aide^ a much larger amount extracted 

ejlei(i‘tfte‘'tbibpO,and'^ ‘by;iiuUtaryexecu‘d<«i',from conquemd 

pvficmi'tion of the, lnjiiri. states. 460,000,900 sterling had^been 
. the terrjlfqiy) f lost to its inhabitants by the two 
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tasiona 6f 1814 ^ind 1816, and above Waterloo weighed upon the people: 
£60,000,000 had been paid ^ the eon- The Restoration gave them pro^erity, 
tribution for' the last peace. From tranquillity, libeityi unknown alike dur- 
17&8 to 1816^ a milhoii ahd a hatf of Ihg^theRevolutionfindtheEmt^rajbut 
its? people had periehed in -War, beaidje Jt' did; give them glory ; it did not 
hidf a millioh who were in capjd^ty m edadethe recollection of foimer defeat ; 
foreign etates at Ite dose. The coxn> and thenoe ita fall Other oanst.^ of 
merco of France wde mined ; its capi- lesser moment may have contributed, 
tal, in all but a few wealthy bankers, but this Was the prjncii) 0 il 
welhnigh gone ; and its navy reduced without any Other would have pro- 
from eighty-three to thirty-five ships duced the same! results It^Ugende^ed 
of thb line; such a feeling of discontent and sore- 

'40^ Yet, such was ihe effect of pcaoe naiis among the people, as made them 
and vepose, that in the next fifteen ungovernable save by force. ThePo- 
years not only were all these losses lignac ministiy were driven to the la^ 
repaired, but the industriotis classes ter alternative, but they set Wbout it 
had attained an unparalleled degree of without either foresight' or ability, 
comfort and prosperity. In 1827, the They were at once rash and improvi- 
population h^ increased two millions dent» headstrong and incondderate ; 
and a half above what it had been in and the overthrow of the elder branch 
1816 ; and yet, such had been the of the Bourbons was the consequence, 
.ehnultaneous growth of productive in- 41. Louis XVIIh, who was called to 
duahry, that the common complaint ihe onerous duly of govermng Prance 
wiafi tlit subsistence was too abundant, .during the ten years of dis&htent and 
Commerce and manufactures in every mortification which followed the Re- 
branch had revived, and made unpre- storation, was a soverfeigh in many re- 
oodented progress ; the revenue do- spects well adapted for the difficult 
rived from the Jand taxes had greatly duties he was called:, on to perfdrtn’^ 
increased, exports had advanced forty He w'as not the man who Mr Burko 
X>er cent, and imports had more than said could alone close the fttlf of the 
doubled.* But all this w^as as nothing Revolution ; possibly, if he had been 
while Mordecai the Jew sat at the so, his descendants might ^tifl have 
gate. The w^hite flag floated been on the throne. Certainly 

over tlm TuReries, the recollection of he could not be tea Ijtoutfl a^qlay on 

* ITfible ahowing the exports aud imports of France in the undeMnentSoited years :*« ^ 

' .VnuiM. frtmot, ' t, '''I 

\ . I78r 100 0ii‘£2J?,O(KI,<)OO nearly. 440, 1M,2D0 or £^7,200^ i : 

. 1788 617,073,800— art, 700, 000 . 466,761,000 — \ V 

’ . ' /1780 676,680,000 — 28,100,000 , 440,076,000— 17,000,000 ’ 


. lOOa 320,118,896— 12,850,000 331,8304)33— 13,300,000 . , 

. ,1300 288,4954100 - 11,840,000 3S2,3l24JOO — J8,40r),000 ’ 

' ,4310 .039,i4o.;ioo — i 8 ,m,m 306,047,200 — l4f^,ooo ^ 

mfi 109,467,601— 3.000,000 423.147*776— 17*490,000 «^y. . ' 

>18116 16,300,000 647, 706,317— 2L70p,O(M) , 

1017 383, $74,628- 13,200,090 ' 404,649,389 — 


183$ 458.789^7- 13.130,000' m,Blft.99BW 3o^!0;9QOvi - 

- . :13m I9.88a,00(» , 'V ^ 

\1330 ii®.54«;08fi- 19,600.000 4ti2,9l^,S4 
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horseback, ^hich that great statesman He pr^ed himself as much on com^JiJi'* 
deemecl essential to Jie task. Though mentairy notes addressed to ladies, as 
aniy sixty years, when he returned in opr the chwrter by which he hoped to 
the train of Wellkgton and Bluoher^ . <dQjBe^the,eonvulsioh8 of the Revolution. 
he> already suffered all the indrmiii^> UiE^ertux^Iy too many of those exist, 
ofage* lw»m his^hereditaijy complainta lo prove how mnoh he was addicted 
and unwieldy tone. But he possessed to this contemptible tnding, under cir- 
,in a, remarkable degree the qualities cvunstances when, his age and iufimi- 
requlsite tb. preserve from shipwreck a ties rendered it ridiculous. Like most 
w^,and,unpopulaur government, in a of the princes of his family^ he was 
nation whose warlike propensities, for much addicted to the pleasures of the 
the time at least, had been damped or table ; and, though compamtively tern-* 
worn oiit, He, understood his , time ; perata in wine, the extinordina^ quan- 
he woe a man of the age. Had he not tity which he had come to eat induced 
Wn .1^, he* never .would have died an excessive corpulancy, which both 
King ^bf ; Fwca. He had no great impeded his bodily tictivity, and dimin- 
natund talents, and little genius. But ished the respect with which lie would 
he possessed in a very high, degree the otherwise have been regarded. Ego- 
power of observation, and the capacity tistical, and without keen feelings, he 
of taking lessons from wliat was pass- degixod tranquillity above everything, 
ing around him. He had great know- and would never take a resolution 
iedge, especially in modern history and which endangered it. Without being 
the course of recent events,' and a raio cruel, ho wtis not humane ; he had no- 
faculty of deduoingfrom them their just thing grand or generous in hisMisposi- 
oonclusions. He had not lived twenty tion. Like many of his ancestors, he 
yeasraonthebountyof strangers in vain, was addicted to favourites ; of whom 
BuiTOdnded,wh6urestoredtothetlirone, M. do Blacas and M. Decazes among 
by the prejudices and passions of there- men, and Madame de Balbi and Ma- 
8tO|rn;dnobiUty,most of whom,in!Napo- dame du Cayla among women, were 
leonjs words, f‘had learned nothing, for- the moat remarkable. He was not 
gotnothihg/’ h<^ almost alone, coolly revengeful^ but subject to occasional, 
surveyed . fhe; realities of his sltua- though tmnuient, hts of violent, p^ion. 
tion, and .(succeeded in avoiding tliose Yet these peculiarities, which for 
flhoals wkieh.i^pre likely to prove fatal the time, and to those who were per^ 
to his newly-acquired power. Amidst sonally acquainted with him, were so 
the rest ^obscurity of peace, he injurious to his influence, spring in 
repaired ihe losses incurred during the some tlegree from dispositions of an 
whirl and felories of war. He restored amiable kind, and Which in a remark- 
the flinmcS, reMited the army, almost able manner fltted him for the dif&cult 
i’e-established,' the ndvy. He enabled task of ruling Finnce after the Revolu- 
, France efter all the contributions had tion. He had one admimble quality; — 
been to flt out the expedition he knew how to forgive. Patient and 
which in I82d' inarched in triumph to courteous, he listoed . attentively to 
Cadiz, and ejected a counter-revolu- evciy representation made to him : in- 
^on in.^^|^ahi Ho was no common dul^nt and generous, Ire remembered 
man who m such ch?cumstocea could faults only to overlook them* It was 
accomplish eucli,a^ta^. ’ his bonfiomie atfd kindnese of heart 

42. He had» &ume qualities Vhieh induced his frailties as well tis 

which, though ndk jd theniselves tna* his virtues. Prudent and observant, his 
terial as a setHoff , to theso Suable dis-i reign was remarkable T%kher for the 
positions, sknl' with which danger urn avoided, 

caloiilated to them, for the ability with which good 

thtoiHis#(3dwas<irotoHtt^ was induced. But perhaps no qualities 

as have' been so, valuable -as . 

dicumstanoe»’'iii whi^h Wwia' 

More' briUiant ones, worsld'p^ ^ 
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ballsy bav« M him into hazards which 
mij^t have proved fatal to his power, 
aaiheyaftH^rwards did to that of htsi 
boljds, butin<Kmsiderat6^i}inj!ii^^ 
cessor. History must , record of hkm 
wliSai gratitude, that though h» had 
sufterA much fh>m his Subjectsi he 
gaye way, when restored to power, 
neither to hatred nor revenge; that> 
bereaved as he had been of aU, he 
abolished the confiscation of estates ; 
that, having the means of reaseending 
the throne without conditions, he yoI< 
uid»Hly imposed on himself the re- 
strainta ci a constitutional monarchy, 
and gave France, in the train of pn** 
priomented misfortunes, what it had 
sought in, vain in the blood of the Be- 
volution and ihe glories of fhe Empire. 

‘.4$i piheman who mainly contributed 
in France itself to the second Restora- 
tion was Pottchd ; and the history of 
theBeyolutimi would be imperfect, its 
chief nforal untold, if it did not por- 
tray him wielding its destinies in its 
last stages.. Revolutions are made by 
thegiwtand the bold; the selfish and, 
the, astute profit by them. In such 
convulsions,'* says Chateaubriand, ** the 
talent which stands on either side in 
the front rank is soon crushed ; that 
which fallows alone obtains their direc- 
tion. It obtains the ascendancy when, 
having exhausted thoir energies, the 
generous and brave have no longer the 
support of the masses, or the energy 
of early lervoun But this species of 
talent belongs only to those whose 
h^ is more powerful than their heart ; 
who, conceal themselves for a season in 
crime in order finally to obtain posses- 
si(m! ^ ]{)ower ” Never was the truth 
of these words more clearly evinced 
than career of this remarkable 
rham The .great and the good, the 
aspSnng and the generous, the braye 
mid the victorious, who have succ^ 
sively«|)p«im(^ course^of the 

Itevolutton^had :idl perished from its 


efeet». ' A 
preseTvlMiM 
of ; ‘ 
land 
and^J 
Ney wta 
traitor;. 



I death alone had 
Irmn the disgi!aoe 
AndvBrisent) Ro- 
ItenmUiSs, Jmton 
beetii executed; 


crowned, was a prisoner in the hands 
of his enemies. Two only of the vete- 
rans of the Revolution were still erect, 
and had increasec^ power sad im^. 
pcrtance with evdy dijactge that had 
oeeunad,:. . These were Talleyrand and 
Fimcbd; xurt. the least able, perhaps, 
the most astute, cerhdnly the most 
selfish, of uB the oharaoterk which tt 
produced. To the fonajeor, who was 
the leas depraved Of the two, the merit 
of the Restoration in 1814, to the lat^ 
ter that of 1815, chiefly beJpngii 3?ro- 
vidence had consigned the ultimate 
direction of the convulsion to the one 
who had proved himsell the barest of 
its suj^rters. 

44. Fouch^'s early biography has been 
already given, [ante, CSap. xia § 96* 
note]; but his character could not bo' 
appreciated till the multiplied changes, 
of his extraordinary life had been re- 
counted. So numerous had they been, 
that one would be tempted to apply to 
him the line of Virgil : — 

‘Qiiomodo teuoam mutauiem Pwtea vwJr 
tumT’* 

were it not that, in one reeperot, he 
was thro\ighout perfectly consistent*. 
He had one polar star which ever 
guided his course, and that was selfish^* 
ness, Thongh d^ly steeped in the 
horrors of the Bevolution-*a regicide, 
and stained, like CoTlot d'Hejfbois, with ; 
the worst atrocities of the executions 
at Lyons, [ofUej Chap^ xxii.| j^6-99jw- 
he does not app^ from his subsequent 
conduct to have had any riemqmbb 
thirst for blood for its oWn sidce. He 
was only utterly indifierqnt to it, i^hen 
required for the .purposes of popularity, 
or lijbdy to conduce to thoac^. ambi- 
tion. He cax?ef ully watched, ^ %ns 
of the times, and invariably, in evexy 
instsnee, fell in with the nasaioii^ nr 
coincided with the pciidy of 
power, .whether rppul^ica!»^\^^:iim^ 
aidtucd,'. .to ,thev state. . 
readtom he prestond aver the idemoii- . 
tton bf nbbie, edifidad* 6c lhe(4tod^Hi)ig 
cd blood on the* 

^Bhonei, or^aidvocated* to.\ 
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the reaction had set in, a return to 
more humane tneaeua^ .He inade no 
attempt rescue irom the hoirors of 
tmnsportatiiini > to a huhdxnd 

and' thirty qi Jacobin ' asseeiates, 

'v^homhoknew tb 'be tnnooenh oi 
conspiracy sgaizist Napoleon laid to 
their , hoWoTcr deeply staffed 

with olher atrodtios. He betrayed sue- 
cessively every government by whom 
he waS'trusted. Napoleon said to hiin 
in the Council of state in 1809, on dia* 
covering his intrigue with Austriif and 
England, *'that his head should fall on> 
the scaffold bulyet he survived the 
EUiperxnfs ruin ; and after playing the 
double traitor with him and the Bour- 
bons, before the crisis of Waterloo, he 
was niamiy instdbnental in driving him 
into exile and captivity at the close of 
the Hundred Days. 

45, The secret of this extraordinary 
ascendancy of Eouohd for so long a 
pmriod;,. a^ of his succeeding inti- 
mately in obtaining, the direction of 
affiirs, when all others who had at- 
tetdpted it hod perished, is to be found 
in Ae unparalleled knowledge which 
ha^ had .acquired ot the selfish and 
widbed in the state. He had bdonged 
to so niany parties, had been leagued 
with so man^ depxaved men, had been 
privy to so many plots, and accessary 
to s6 much ini(|uity, that he knew more 
than any man in France of its most 
desperate .chamotara It was the cx- 
t^t Of. this knowledge which recom- 
mend^ him to the First Consul as 
mihisier of police, and it was thq 
stiune qubMcauioii which rendered him, 

in , every impoitsht crisis which sub^ 
sdquen%i occurred, indispensable to 
whatever gtovenim^ rose to the head 

affiiira .'All .distrusted', .all hated, 
yet' nearly sill employed him. When 
!N^tpo3e6m\imt .for Waterloo, he 
he used that 
hd' was pre^arsid ‘for ‘ the ^dpuble port 
de^^ed to ^y ;. he left 

him' ahimst uncon- 

duecUott' < 'oSyrs. 

-the 
l^aOhed 

after thh contest W ;de«id0d 
in llm^ held, the t^ing .. he idid 

whs to ehter into eommunlcatiou witli 
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Fouohd. . Both these great leaders were 
perfectly aware of the treacherous char- 
acter of tbe.man with whom they were 
deaJmg} hut srill they could not dis- 
penae with his services^ in the .state 
Iffto widch society had sunk' in the 
close of the Bevolution. ^ great art 
consisted in the sagacity wi& which 
he discerned, in the complicated mam 
of events, which patty was likely to 
prove victorious, and the dexterity 
with which he rendered himself so 
useful to its leaders, that they w^e 
in a manner compelled to take him 
into their employment. True, his reign 
after the second Beatoration was not of 
long duration ; in a few months he 
was supplanted by the Duke de Biche- 
lieu, and never again was restored to 
influence. But &atwas not because 
the Bevolution of its own free will had 
chosen another leader, but because its 
faculty of self-direction was gone, and 
a government had, by force of arms, 
been imposed on it by the European 
powers. The last phase of the great 
convulsion, when under it^ own direc- 
tion, be it ever remembered, exhibited 
all the patriotic l^ers destroyed, 
France conquered, Napoleon in cap- 
tivity, and Fouch£ in possession of 
the whole power which the nation 
could bestow. 

4 

46. It would require volumes to por- 
tray the whola eflects of the French 
Revolution, and the wars arising out of 
it, on the moral, social, and political 
state of France and the adjoining na- 
tions. The time has not yet come 
when they can be designated with' per- 
fect certainty of this designation of 
them being free from error. The ul- 
timate. effects of all great olianges in 
human affairs do not appear for a con- 
siderable time after they occur ; and 
it is from mistaking the first conse- 
quences for the last results, that not 
the1ea6t.em>m in the deductions from 
history have arisen. Sonia of the ef- 
fects w evident on the mere surface 
pf affairs. The pow^ of. Russia had 
.feseen^^hamensely increased during ttie 
^struggle* A dangewius supremacy iiod 
Fbeon given to the morthtiu nations in 
[ the m*b£titiment of the affaire of Bu- 
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tcfA : Ibei CiMsiikbkB had learntiha road paid bjr 0>a ateta, and Peeuj^^ing a yer^r 
td P(urlj3'; Oprmsm had comaa^^ftm^ suborduiate placo in ita eetabliahmantb 
£«! itt th« i^ya bf CaDsar, in multitades It has beaji already mctotipned, that 
to the fihlnoi iPotend.had dia- thio property of the church, was esti^ 
ippcs^ ithe mjtteS/whcnit livee by the 

hed ti^n Irbm & second tom Cbnstito^tiiBsembly, 
hrst-isate and contained within fr.(i£8O,00p,O00)>andtfetitsaunW^e- 

itselfthe elements of more rapid in- renue me i^kewhnt under 75*000,000 
crease thanany stote in Europe. Spain fr. (£3,000,000) a-ycar, [ame^ sChap. w. 
imd Portugal, ©achausted, and not re- § 22]; but when the Restoration toeh 
^ generated* by a tetiific contest which place, a yexydiffbx^t state of things htul 
had consumed theif vitals without re- ensued. Under the 0onsvUate, the suspft:’ 
storing their spirit, had sunk into a paid'to the whole elem of 
state of political nullity. France in amounted tbH2*Op|0^^ fr. 
point 6f territory was ^ual, and in a a-year ; 
few years was superior in population, 
to what she had been before the Revo- tional 

lution ' broke out. But her relative only 18,000, 0£||! ann^« 

strengili had deolincii, as she had not ly at the ReSPratlohlr^he Consti 
advmcedin proportion to the adjoin- ent Assembly had' estimated the num- * 
ing states ; and the double capture of ber of paroclual cler^ necessary for 
Ims and dreadful defeats of herar- Prance at forty-eight thousandf and the 
hues had smously impaired her in- annual cost of the religious establish- 
fluence. Austria had survived all her ment at 85,000,000 fr. (£2,000,000) ; 
disasters, and received a gi-eat acces> but in 1832, with a population aug- 
sion of territory Und inliuenoe os the- mented by six millions, there were 
reward of her perseverance ih the caxise- only thirty-six thousand pax^ priests, 
England had emerged great, gloriotxs* the cost of whoge maintenance was 
and uncahquered m)m the strife. Alone annually 33,815,000 it, (£1^550,000), 
of all the great kingdoms of Europe, yielding only on an avera^ 300 ^ fr., 
her capital had never seen -the hres of or £30, annually to each incumbent, 
an enemy’s camp. Her colonial em- In the same year the cost of the, army 
pire was quaclrupled, and now encircled was 339,000,000 fo.; or £13,560,000. 
th^ earth Her revenue had risen from Nor were the digni&cd dergy dif- 

£16,000,000 annually to £72,000,000. feront sittiation, as to worldly ^dvan- 
Her conhnerce had tripled, her re- tages, from the paxa^ priests. !^ewof 
sources doubled, compared with what the bishops now have more than £300 
they had been at the commencement of or £400 a-year ; and the' Archbishop of 
the wai^. Her na\y had acquiied the JParis himself, theh%h^t eUclesisstical 
imdxsputed command of the Seas. But functionary in FiancS*. enjoys an in- 
aha had a debt of eight hundred mil- come of only £640, -^ess th^ a respect- 
^lipns depressing the energies pf her in- able rector of a eountiy pariah in Eng* 
habitants, and the seeds of more than England. > \ * 
one setioue* perhaps mortal, distemper 48. In such a statie.of matters, there 

im^ox^ted in her bosenm But it was can be no doubt that the French clergy 
the eSbets of the con- are in no danger:: of falling into the 
'Vtdsioctwci^. xhcMst conspicuous ; and of vk^> or fraRiws which impaired Ithe 
thnj^ thm are so prominent and ixn- credit, ahd l6sse!t^^iht^^^^ 

|H»Asni^s^ to threw all the others Into the Estahlished>j^re^'^: fWxoe on- 
-tiii^:;jdrada.'i^ ' ' ^ '' teiion.to,thd&Wdt^i/’^ere is no 

c >i47. ^ first uif these was the total risk of prates dswding the 

roemfiscatloin of the oreM’% thehr 

ibo''oo^ vv^^ ';o]!^;4uhhs*i!isl:^b^ sesnda^sing 

aqeiistyS^^ir^ But, 

itS'C(wn edtatas/ is np^diang^ 'df -esfllsjEdlR gr«^r 
iiheedT’«^of^aaSaj&ed.l^^ aiits^wihoi^tte l^i$Ep.stt,is talent 
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to bo atfci^cted ' to. aa establishment I amount ImpoHance which distinonishes 


whoi*e Uiegteat body of the function- 
aries receive leas ihm tha wages of a 
family btitler or parish scihoolmaster> 
and the veiy h^est, has hardly the 
embluftiehtsofa welbemployed tillage 
attbmjey?' How k its respecdability 
even to be ^maintained, in the midk 
of a luitmoua .and selfish generation, 
Which oonsiders^ wealth as the chief 
pftsipbrfc to woridly distinction ? Is it 
likely that persons ' of sense and in- 
formatt)n 'Wl» attach any weight to the 
instruotions/ br Svbn attend the religi- 
ous E^rvioes, of men not elevated in 
l>oint of station and education above 
their znenM Servants 9 And if thet/ 
eontinue oj^nly irreligious, or luke- 
wann in the siipport of Christianity, is 
there a h<’P^ public morals 

can be preserved in any other way ? 
This result, accordingly, has already 
ensued in France. The rural popula- 
tion is, for the most part, inclined to 
devotion, and attacheiFto their parish 
priests, taken from their own class, and ; 
with whom they live on tenns of fami- 
liarity, The female part of the old 
nobility are religious, for to be so is a 
niark of aneient:descQnt : it is fashion- 
able among because it distin- 

guishes them ihmni the free-thinking 
crowd who ha^a bein elevated by the 
Revolution. A fW eminent men — 
such as, Chateaubriand, Guizot, Villo- 1 
main, Ami^dde Thiisrry— have brought j 
to the' defeneb of the ancient faith I 
genius of tlie higheBt, philosophy of 
the most exalted kind. But the great 
mass of the educated citizens in towns, 
aM especially in Paris, are either open- 
ly mfidobt^utteriyindilferent to roll- 
gion,^aa a troublesome restraint on their 
l^assioUW’ This ap{)ears in the most 
debi^ve manner from the licentious 
style of the dramtij«i>^ and romances 
which hiivft eujoy, 

th^ higheat^p^darily; ’ It is that body, 
however, the: estate, i 
and will the g^rai 

direction''' of Seiiimr I 

ruml peasant iiebn'^aimeh' 'ot'f^ibii, 
.'can lon^' wkb8to4^^e''infii)|enee' of | 
' the cultmted 

auatioiliV'/ ‘ , 

4^, iS^ eebohd eirrijmstm^ par- 


France eihee the Revplutiop^ k the al 
most total destruction of thearistocracy 
of rank and landed property, and tho 
ccmcentration oven of conimeiroi<d weaith 
xErcompacatively few hands. That this 
is the case is universally known, and 
has been abundantly shown in various ^ 
parts of this work ; but few are aware * 
of the dxtraordina^ aiid almost lur^ 
credible extent to which the devasta- 
tion has gone.. It is sufiicient to ob* 
servo, therefore, that when France had 
regained a tranquil and prosperoutt 
state under the Restoration, by the 
cessation of the scourge of foreign wars, 
the umiihilation of considerable for- 
tunes, both in land and money, had 
been so complete, that out of 10,414,000 
properties taxed in France, only 17,745 
were rated at an assessment of one 
thousand francs and upwards ^£40) 
annually, while 7,807,110 were rated 
at a tax below 21 francs, (lOa lOd.) 
The Dukede Gaeta, Napoleon's finance 
minister, whose authority is uneon- 
tested on these points, states a tax of 
171,570,000 francs (486,860,000) W cor- 
responding to a revenue in the persons 
taxed of 1,328,667,000 fr. (£62,040,000 
— indicating that on an averse, and 
taking into view the inequalities ci, the 
cadastre, which in some depax-tments 
render the tax a fifth, in others only a 
thirteenth of the proprietor's income, 
the direct tiix is about tibirteen pe^ cent. 
In 1816 there were, therefore, on this 
authority, only l7,746x>ex«ons in ]^nce, 
whose income from real properly ol 
every description reached 9000 francs, 
i or £360 a-year ; a fact, in a country of 
such extent and resources, which would 
be incredible, if not stat^ on such in- 
disputable authority. Nay, there is 
reason to believe that the contribiUhn 
fomi^re is on average twenty per cent 
over thowhole kingdom of the net re- 
venue of piroprietors ; in which case, 
th^ persons enjoying 5000 francs, ov 
£200, a-year in FMce ftom real pro- 
I pertyv would be only 17,746 I The 
gre^ families which have survived the ^ 
Revolution, and preserved their pro- 
r perfcies entire, are very few in number; 

^ and so rapid k the: division of '’estates, 
betk^in Im tml money, by the p^nt 
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law <»f succession in France, that the The aristocracy of intellect, or rather 
fortunes made during ihe conmlsion of popular talent, came in place of thkt 
erfe rapidly melting away. The eonse- of property. This is not surprising : 
quen^ is, that though thorn is a Chcucn- it was the only power, save that of ' the 
ber of Peers invesM wiidi Importejit Sovereign, which remained in the state. 
legis^Mveandi juditMi^rwS^ The phyiical force of numbers is en- 

ihe thost pent destitute of realised pro- tirely directed by the mental power of 
perty $ its members hold their seats in their leaders. That greater ability 
it for 1^6 onlyv theap^intment may in some cases be hroughi to the 
of them<own; and nine-tenths of them direction of' affairs in this way, than 
are indebted to its pensions or api^inb when rank and possessions ar^ the chief 
menta for the means of maintaining recommendations to power, is undoubt- 
evehtliemoderateestablishmentswhich edly true, ft will be no easy^nattcr 
they are able to uphold. to find parallels to Guisot and Ville- 

50t it is impossible tq overestimate main in arii^ocratio states. But is 
the effects of such a state of matters in there on equal security lhat ^is ability 
a mohftrchy erected on the foundation, will pe^anently be exerted in the 
if not with the materials, of the feudal right direction t Can able journalists 
institutions. Whether society eon ex- and reviewers, with little property of 
in another form, and a lasting se- their own, and no fortune to expect 
eurity be afforded to freedom without save through the government from the 
the element of a body of considerable peopJei, be expectra, in the long-run, to 
propdeiors existing in the countiy, resist the seductions of an executive 
cannot yet bo affirmed with certainty armed with ^640,000, 000 a-year, and 
fr6m the experience of mankind. It with a hundred and forty thousand 
can only be sold that there is noea^ civil offices, besides all the. militar;)'’ 
ams^e of its havli^ continued for any ones, in its gift? That is the point on 
length of '^e without such a coun- which it behoves the Mends of fres- 
terpoise in society, in any opulent and dom to ponder, in other countries 
highly-civilisOd state ; and that all the which have not yet broken doWn the 
institutions of modem Europe have ai'istocracy ; for in Stance it is loo 
been founded upon a distribution of late. 

property and vesting of influence pie- fil. One ibmg clear, that, in such 
ciseiy the reveise, A powerful we- a state of matters, the upper house, or 
reign ; Ihfiuenee depending on employ- Chamber of Poers, affords no’ security 
ment;(dloffce flowing from the crown; whatever against the encroachments 
t^ 1^ divided among the peasants ; eitherofrogSoirof popular poww. Des- 
ahd the monarch, by the weight of titute of poBsessions, it naS hoi the 
dhrabt taxation, the real landholder of weight of property ; Withoiittamse^torsi* 
the whole territory,— these are the in- it wants the bistre of hisiciy ; noinin? 
stitutions of Asia, not of Europe ; and ated by the exe(mfave, it lacks the re- 
freedom has ever been unknown in the speotability bf indopendenco. It is’ aii 
oriental dymstiea The effect ot the assembly of titled pashas and 
total destruction of the class of consU provinces, and nbthmg more, ll c^ 

' detahle proprietors has, sinoe the Be- only be expected to imitate th^ Jqon; 
storation, l^n oonsplcuous in the duct the Jtojhan senate . 
choice whiiph the sovereign 1ms Wn empeoror^ end become a 
oUlgedto make of ministers tooarry veil to shrdnd 
on the^gpverhxneht. Louis ZVHL the ri^tf of des|K!itte, dr 
and Charle8(.;^ tried to infuse into it a self ^ odium, of Its .mwiobhqkibujs 
ccs!u|idemhle^r^.o£ihpoM meseures;' If any 

but''thi« 'WaS' Ore- long found 'to be im- od 'thfc ‘ shbiecl^ ffe’^uDd^' 
prsefcioah1iS'}''Snd'’©a' the acceimioa' of by dnrwdst'ml ;pc-; 

Luis Philippe^ the reins o| power fell e^ioM, of, the 

at once 'into^'the hSjhdS-i'Of jhmfmahets .Frahce„sintsb';ihd>Bt|ii^ ft ^ 

Wd leufcurer^'of bwfl^ 
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most servility oil the First Consul, the 
Emperor, the government of the Re- 
storation, or tout of the Barricades. It 
was the same in former days. Con- 
stantine,** sayJ Cliateaubriand, ** formed 
ill his secoim Rome a patrician body, 
after the model of the one which so 
many great citizens had immortalised ; 
but watTeSuscitated nobility acquired 
so little consideration that men were 
^amed to bqlong to it In vam it 
was attempt6d,.&^ meang of pemiom, to 
povartjf-^io disguise by ro- 
spec&I titles, dress, and observance, 
its origin of yesterday. Privileges are 
not ancestors ; man can neither take 
from himself the descent which he has, 
nor gain that which he has not. The 
senators of Constantine remained crush- 
ed under the ancient and venerable | 
name of ^Conseript Fathers,* which 
their recent obscurity only rendered 
more overwhelming.’* 

52. This diuiger is rendered the more 
pressing, when it is recollected, in the 
third place, what a prodigious and un- 
exampled division ^e Ri^olution has i 
made in the hiaded prppei'ty of France, j 
A.considerable partof its territory, es- j 
timatcd by Arthur Tfoung at a fourth 
of its extent, chiody in the southern 
pi-ovinces, was always in the hands of 
the cultivators, end divided, according 
to the allodial custom derived from the 
Roman law, into equal portions, or 
nearly so, on the holder’s death. But, | 
by the effects of the Revolution, and I 
the gjftheraJ confiBcatioa of property, | 
lay as well as, ecclesiastical, with whi<h 
it was attetqded, this state 6i matters 
has become all but universal The 
immense statistical roEfearches of the 
Fmch government since 1830, and 
the admirable di^ts of them which | 
been,publi&d by the different 
|ii^iateiu in that magniucent work, the 
de h. Fmnce^ have now af- 
forded' authentic 

inf omatldii oh thla ^1-impbrinnt sub- 
ject-f-a so important, indeed, 
t^joJl qther effects of the Revolution 
e$kMn^6 the shade !m compamon. 
l^xn its detw, it snmrs tlmt there 
weye/ in \lSI5, separata 

Ihndejl pr^p^es rated in the govern* 
hient hqpjsi in France, .An4 ihit\thia 


number had increased in 1835 to 
10,893,526. There are several of those 
separate, properties, however, which 
belong to the same person; but, taking 
that into view,, the govermp^^t calcu- 
li that are 5,440^763, 
landed pr<^kior$ m FVowce. . Hor is 
this ail : so minute are , the portions 
into which the territory is divided, 
that there' are 2,602,705 families, the 
revenue of which from land is only 
fifty francs, or £2 a-year, while only 
6684 have an income of above 10,000 
francs (£400) annually.* The division 
of land into such xniserably minute 
portions, without any considerable pro- 
perties interspersed, is a sufficiently 
dangerous element in society under 
any circumstances; but what must 
it be in a countiy where commercial 
capital has been in a great measure 
destroyed by preceding convulsions, 
and the class of considerable proprie- 
tors, who might have given employ- 
ment or wages to these little laudowneln 
by whom the country is overspread, 
have disappeared from the land ? 

53. It need scarcely be observed that, 
in a country situated as this is, an ef- 
fective or enlighteired system of agri- 
culture is impossible. Capital and 
enterprise are indiB|>ensab]e to such a 
blessing; and where are they to be 
found among a body of peasants bai^ly 
maintaining life on an income of from 
£2 to £10 a*yoar each ? Garden culti- 
vation, it is true, is the perfection of 
the management of the soU-^lI other 
is but a transition state to it; but there 


* There were, b 
18J5, 


1826, 

ms, 

. • 10,296.003 

10,893,526 


* bMOSM 

' 2,602,7i^ {amities have . iSO frs. or £2 

875,997 . 

, . .100 ..4 

767,126 , 

. . 200 . . 8 

3(i9,m , 

. . 300 12 

. 342^083 . 

. . 500 .. 80 

276,615 , 

170,579 . 

. . 1,000 .. 40 

, 2,000 .. HO 

23,777 . 

. . 5,OO0 .. 200 

16,598 , 

, ,10,000 .. 400 

. 6384 > . 

above 10,000 .. 400 


5 , 446 , ♦ 


'i-AfooNiSfrct nosicnsN, JpHguUure dtf le 
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is a wide dil^erence between g^^rd/m and ously been regulated. It has cowed tlie 

J> i*. ilL- X _ ‘i-l- m if ■ 


doitor cultliiutio . the formei: is the 
last, iihe latter the first stage ot a^ieuW 
ture.'; .To have the gard^ syalm in 
perC^faoUf an lunple ihe 

ehoi^ euid oostlv {nodiice bl hopti&d^^ 

' ture: or . the prohard is indispensable, 
It'iS 'that whioj^ makes it appear in so 
deli^tful^a form in .Tuscany and the 
valley of t&e Amo, !^t such a market 
caniKJt exist without a large body of 
opulent proprietors, diffused not only 
through the towns, but over thc^ coun- 
try St because they alope can afford to 
purchase the choicer productions of the 
soil, , The confiscations of the Revolu- 
tion have destroyed such a body in 
France ; the Revolutionary law of suc- 
cession has rendered its reconstruction 
impossible, because it continually in- 
duces, ihe division of estates. The 
inlnihitants of thirty-nine of the prin- 
cipal towns of .France, including Paris, 

. axpount now only to frur millions of 
idl^iabitants, out of ihlrty-four millions 
which , the country in all contains. 
Twenty-three millions of this body are 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil, 
and derive, their chief if not sole sub- 
sistence from that source. The element 
is.^wanting in Fmnce, therefore, which 
. caii;alone make the equal division of 
land consist with general prosperity, 

£ is grievous chasm in society has ren- 
^ the distribution of the land 
among the cultivators, which under 
either circumstances might have been 
the ^atest of all blessings, the greatest 
of ^1 Curses in FriUioe ; like the Am- 
reeta, cup in Kehama, jt is the one or 
the o^er, according to the circum- 
stances of the people which receive it, 
and, the amount of public virtue by 
which their proceedinga have preyi- 


country, not with TnsCan fivseholds, but 
w^th Irish crofts : it, has indueed, not 
the efih>rescence of European :h'eedDm, 
but the decay of Oriental despotism. 

^4., Cfiearly as this. must appear to be 
the ease, to all who without prejudice 
or interest, consider the-subject, it was 
hardly to have been expected that the ' 
proo& of it .^ere to have been so 
numerous and d^isive as they ha\*e 
become during the period, short in the 
lifetime of a nation, which has altj^ady 
elapsed since the Revolution, The 
immense staiistdcal researches of the 
French govemmeni^ especially since 
1830, have brought them to light; 
their admirable powers of arrangement 
have exhibited them, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, with overwhelming force. 
From the reports of the minister of ,fi- 
nancedn 1839 and 1840, it appears that 
the number of sales judicially recorded 
of landed property in France, chiefly to 
pay taxes or creditors, amounts annu- 
ally to above a miUie% and that, great 
as this number is, it ^ iwpidly.on the 
increase, while the suocessioiis are less 
than half the number.* . The produce - 
of the tax levied on these sales consti- 
tutes a considerable portion of the 
public revenue; it -amounts to from 
four to five millions sterling a- yeai*. 
The. value of the real propi^y thus 
annually alienated from the distress of 
the owners and the pwelling out of 
land, is so greats that in .the ten years 
which elapsed from 1825 to 1635, it 
amounted to above twCnty^thw thou- 
sand millions of franc$' pr ^ 930 , 000,000 
—being fi%-nine per,cent the whole 
value of land in France ,i' and ^jpwards 
of a half of this immehs^ sum was 


realised by sales^ cye% |udapia\‘imd 

Ito.18.^7, . . . 1,103.626 , , 70,848,662 ifir8:o?Sio6, Odd 

In ms. . . i 1,176,563 . . . ^,622,<40 Ata - f, A4kD,000 

’ / Suecmimit, ‘ ,, 

In 1837* • . . 522.S21 . , 30,764,124 Ai-rtiT .1,830*000 

,lu,l838, . , . 602.380 . . 38, 738,013 fcfi* , 1,3^0,000 

Fiances, 1830 and 1840 ; HeustEa, i. 133^ m* 
t of t:<an^ afieoatad 1826 to,1835 inheritance, gifi, and eak 

' iJSheiitaac^, , - . ■ #i9l7.^*867 il378,0o0^ 
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not by gifta or descent. It may be secured in Franco on the land is eleven 
conceived what a mass of litigation and milliards offrancSf or £440,000,000, th< 
law expenses So prodigious a transfer- annual chargesof which are 600,000,000 
enoe of landed property in* so short a francs, or £24,000,000. The land tax is 
time in such minute portions must about 800,000,000 francs (£12,000,000), 
havooccasioned, and how it must have a%d the law expenses and taxes con- 
contributed to enrich the army of nected with transfers of heritable pro- 
eighty thousand notaries, attorneys, perty, about 200,000,000, hr £8,000,000 
and’ other legal men by whom these more — Cleaving only 480,000,000 francs, 
])roceedings were conducted. There or £19,200,000, of clear revenue to the 
are in France 43,000,000 of hectares whole landholders of the country, al- 
( 108,000,000 acres ), cultivated by though the net produce of the land is 
4, sop, 000 families — being on an aver- 1,580,000,000 francs, or £63,000,000 
age 5^ hectares, or 13 acres to each ; a*year. This gives, on an average, of 
but of these, 3,000,000 cultivate elmr incfme to each of the five millions 
10,000,000 hectares, or 22,600,000 anda-half of proprietors, less than four 
acres— being 7^ acres to each family.* foukus ANNUAtLY. 

It is ainon^ this numerous class of 55. Proofs, equally convinc'ing, crowd 
little propri®i«®» the voluntary on all sides to show how much the cCn- 
and judicial sales are most frequent, dition of the peojde of France, and the 
from their extreme poverty, which cultivation of the soil, htrs been deteri- 
keeps them constantly on the verge of orated by this extraordinary, and, ih 
pauperism. So wretched is the system Europe at least, unprecedented state of 
of cultivation which they pursue, that things. From the reports of the niin- 
their little domains do not on an aver- isterof the interior, it appears that the 
age furnish them with food for more total produce of grain crops in France 
than days in jtiie year;’ while, being in 1886 was 181,000,000 hectolitres, 
surrounded by other families as nectss- equivalent to 60,000,000 Quartern ; of 
sitous os themselves, they find the which about 70,000,000 hectolitres 
utmost difficulty in getting exnjdoy- (23,300,000 quarters), are wheat, f Tlie 
ment'to pay for the subsistence of the total area of France being 51,893,000 
remainder, and generally are obliged hectares, or 126,000,000 acres, of which 
to travel far for that purpose. The 13,8Sl,00t)hect^e8,or81,000,000acres, 
mass of mortgages or debts heritably are under grain crops, J it'^ follows that 

* 43,000,000 hectares of cultivable land in France are thua distributed 

. BiMtaMf. Am$. 

S, 300, 000 families with 3 hectares or 74 acres each, . 1 0, 000, 000 or 25, OOO, 000 

800.000 — 13 — 32 — . ■ . 10,000,000 25,000,000 

1.000. 000 — cultivating the soil as fcJlows, viz;, 

Metayers paying half the fruits, . . . 15,000,000 87,600,000 

By tniddletneu with power to sub-let, . . . 3,000,000 7,500,000 

By middlemen without power to sub-let, . . 5,000,000 12,500,000 

5.000. 000 Ihmilics cultivating .... 43,000,000 107,500,000 

The remaining 440,000 owners of real property in Franco, to make up the total amount of 

5,446)703, ore owners Of houses in tuwus or villages.— -M ocnixr, i. 295. 

t The quantities of the several kinds of J Area of France under 
grain annually raised in France are as fol- b*«uiw. Aem. 

lows;— Wheat,. . 6,646,800 or 14,000,000 

HAoMliirM. Qn. Spelt, . 4,733 ’ 9,781 

Wheat, . . 69,164,403 or 28,051,484 Barley, . . 1,164,632 ,9,082,000 

Barley^ . . . 10,444,080 5,481,316 Oats. . . 3,000,623 ' 7,514,202 

Oats, , ' . 48.899,062 16.277,884 B^e. . . 2,573,100 7,660,000 

JMeslln, . . 11,824,914 3,94hS04 Maize, . . 631,194 1,&94,231 

Maize, . . 7,610,280 2,548,423 Meslin, . . 910,426 2,342,000 

SlieWi, . .. 182,065 44,015 

Bye, . i 27,772,018' .9,257i6S4 Ingrain, . 18,831,877 32,800,000 

u ^ Potatoes. . 920,089 2,280.000 

181.842,079 60,697,964 Buckwheat^ 651.236 1,664,000 

Pototc^. . . ‘ 32,060 240 MpumBR, i. 309. 31S; 
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the average produce of an acre is undjEnr tions are about ^osas^ age ; thattbe 
quariets^ while the averse produce superiority of climate is btt the 
iu ^glsiid is two quatWts and five the latter country.; and that, previous 
bUehe^ and in Scotland, 'irith a xpuch to the abolition of protection to Brit- 
ixtfexior oliniate, thre^ quarters. The ish agriculture,, the two islands were, 
entire profits of cultivation in Fran<Sb in ordhiary eeasons, , self-supporting. 
froihl24,000,000 acre®, are £68,000,006, And such has been the deterioration 
or ndt quite shillings an while in the breed of horses iu 'consequence 
in Ehgt^d, 82,381^,000 acres yield an of the diminish^ siae of lanx^, and 
annufid rmtxd of £45,753,000, or about swarms of indigent cultivators with 
£1, 8a an acre, besides the profit of which the country has been overspread, 
tiiefarmer,probably 12a an acre more: that the great military monarchy of 
In all 40a an acre, or faar times that France, which in 1812 sent a hundred 
in France.* The difierence in the pro- thousand horses into Euasia, and in 
ductiTe power of agricultural industry 1815, from its own resources alone, pro- 
in the two countries is still more strik- ducod the splendid cavahy,^ eighteen 
ing t for while in France 5,000,000 thousand strong, which at Waterloo all 
families engaged in agriculture furnish but replaced Napoleon on the imperial 
eubeistence, and less than 2,500,000 fa- throne, is now obliged to import some- 
milies are engaged in other pursuits— times as many as forty thousand horses 
in other words, two cultivators feed from foreign states in a single, year, 
themselves and one other peraon not and tlie purchases abroad for the .cav^ 
occupied with the production of sub- airy alone are seldom under 
sistence ; in Oreat Britain, by the last tliomand^ which cdst the stafe corn- 
census (1841), the number of pemns mcmly from half a million to a million 
above twenty engaged in agi-iculttire, sterling.J 

was only 1,138,668, and they furnished 56. It would be fg>me oonsolatiom 
subsistence to 3,492,886 above twenty amidst so many disheartening facts, if 
engaged in other pursuits — in other it appeared that the moral and intel- 
words, one agriculturist fed himself and lectual character had been raised, and 
three other male persons not engaged the material comforts of the French 
in raising subsistence-t The xmiducc people amelxoraj^ by the Bevdlutiou ; 
of agriculture labour, therefore, mea- but so far is this from being the case, 
mired per head of agricultural labourers, that both appear to have undergone a 
is SIX riMES greater in Great Britain decided change for the worse from its 
than in Fiance: an astonishing fact, effects. Many sources of corruption 
when it ia recollected that the two na- among the great have been closed, many 

* PwliammULTy Popery, 184 Houso of Oommous, moved for by Mr Nowdegat4. 

t The proportion of agricultural families to the otlier classes is rapidly deorsasing iu 
Oreat Britain ; but still the jiational jn’odnee was, down to the repeal of the Cpm Laws, 
save In bad seasons, equal or nearly so to the national subsisteixce. They have Stood for 
the last forty years as follows :~ 


Jmn, 

j AgHcttltorSl. 

Commerdiii, 

KiaeS!litfl«aitft, 

aet*eri(tattursl. 

1811 

88 per cent. 

' 44 per cent* 

21 per cent 

65. ' > 

1821 

88 .. 

4(f .. 

21 

67 

mx 

28 .. 

42 

80 .. 

, - ,72‘ 

1841 

22 .. 

40 .. 

32 

78 


t Xn ten horn ibl to 184^ there have been imported into Frances 

S40A8i horses ; on an average a-year, . , V*' 88,104 

Exported 71,973. or awmiaUy, . . * 

CavaM liortes bought In 1831, 87,088 which cost 17,^)8,342 ftmic®, er^j^l2,000 
4/ -r. 1848.87,648 — • ; 28,m,S53 *- dr\JW»,000 

— fi* nih de Ic v()^ AjiAcalture^ 
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ettusAd of oppretoibn among^ the poor 
romoved, that convulsion; but 
kuman wickedness has opened others 
still more pernioious in their Conse- 
quences, because more widespread in 
theit eifeots. In the year 1815^, out of 
26,601 births in the metropolitan d6- 
l>aFtment pf the Beine, no less than 
6080 wem admitted into the foundling 
hospital in the course of the year ; ana 
the total number in that establishment 
at the end of the year was 11,301. In 
the year 1841 the total births in the 
same department were 37,951, and 
those in the foundling hospital at the 
end of the year, 13,768. In the de- 
partment of the Rhone, embracing 
Tjyons, the number of foundlings at 
the end of the same year was 9846, 
while the total births were only 16,015. 
The total foundlings over Fnmce from 
1831 to 1835 were 618,849, and the 
total births during the same period 
4,874,778 ; giving an average Of about 
103,000 for the former, and 774,955 
for the total births, or about 1 to 74* 
Since that period the number has 
diminished: out of 4,794,703 births 
from 1836 to 1840, the foundlings are 
486,9^0, or dearly a' tenth. These are 
the numbers of the foundlings in 
France : the births of natural children 
are much more considerable, and in 
the chief cities of the country are 


about half the legitimate ones.* The 
increase of natural births over all 
France ie. greatly more r^id than 
that of, legitimate oneaf In 1841, the 
number of j^rsons admitted into the 
hospitals of Paris was 105,087, and the 
deaths in the hospitals 15,583, while the 
total number of deaths in the metro- 
polis in the same year was only 24,524. 
In other words, t\earhf two-third& of the 
population die in public hofpitale. The 
stage, that faithful mirror of the public 
taste, as well as the novels generally 
popular, sufficiently explain the state 
of the national mind which has pro- 
duced these deplorable results. There 
is a lamentable chan^ from the works 
of Corneille and Racine to the suicides, 
incests, and adulteries dramatised by 
VictonHugo and Dumas. It is custo- 
mary to lament in France, that, not- 
withstanding all the eiforts made to 
extend public instruction, two-thirds 
of the people can still neither read nor 
write ; but, judging from the demoral- 
ising tendency of the popular works in 
the capital, it is perhaps happy for them 
that they atro unablo to inhale the in- 
toxicating poison. It is probably to 
that cause that the superior morality of 
the provinces, compiired with the capi- 
tal and other great towns, is to be 
ascribed Certain it is that in aU the 
eighty-three departments of France, 


* 

^.iMirrHATs nxitxiii. 

WATOJtAT. BiarllB, 

TOTAfr. 1 


Paris, 

Lyoni. 

Bor- 

deaux. 

Parif. 

Xjrona. 

Bor- 

deaux- 

PariB. 

LyonB. 

^Bor* 

deaui. 

1825 

19,214 

3354 

2375 


1965 

1170 

29,253 

5319 

3545 

1626 

19,468 

3637 

2563 

10,502 

2022 

1214 


5659 

3777 

1827 

19,414 

3547 

2508 

10,392 


1164 

29,806 



1828 

19.126 

3712 

wmm 

10,475 

1966 

1283 

29,601 

5678 

mmm 

1829 

18,568 

3548 

2488 

9,953 

mmM 

1156 

28,521 

5438 

3644 

1830 

18,580 

3361 

2594 

10,067 

1836 

1239 

28,587 

5197 

3833 

1831 

19,152 

3660 

2441 

10.378 

1940 

1270, 


5490 

3678 

1832 

17.046 

4470 

2204 

9,2,37 

1814 

1216 

26,283 

6284 

3479 

1833 

18,113 

4821 

2489 

9.347 

1925 

1228 1 


6746 

3717 

1834 

19,119 ; 

■Ml 

2484 

9.985 

1849 

1236 

29,104 

6863 

3780 

1836 

19.861 1 

5S83 

2967 

9,959 

1952 

947 


7186 

3854 


de la Pmace-^Territoire, i^optdafion, 421, 460. 
t Proportion of natural births to legitimsto ones, over Franco 
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1819 
1890 
1830 
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879,632 

\«98.7«7 

919.10^ . 
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'fritlicmt 6X«eption^ the amount of con- govemment^-^haa ehtred in tlie gene- 
vioted orime i»ju8t in jprftporHon to Ote tal reverse ;it hoe inoreaaed in popula- 
diffutium of edumtton; and that the tion, but deolined in the comforts of 
great majority of the ladies of pleasure the inhabitants, ^’he desperiite coin- 
in Paris come from the northern dt|- petition of . industry, the destruction of 
partihents, which are incompembly the the great fortunes which consumod its 
best instructed in the whole kingdom.* fruits, have induced a deplorable equal- 

^7. The material comforts of the ity in indigence among its icrihabitants. 
French people have not gained by the The annual consumption of beof by 
Eevolution, any more than their moral each inhabitant of Parip is now little 
character has been elevated. In his more than of what it was in 1780 
rep<^on>the average consumption of before the Eevolution broke out; at pre- 
meat in France, the minister of the in- sent it is only twenty-four kilogrammes, 
terior confepses, that the ration of each it was then forty-seven. From the 
inhabitant in animal food is a year ISOl to 1828, eighty-five thou- 
of what it is in Great Britain ;t in sand oxen and cows on an average were 
IVanoeitis twenty kilogrammes a-year; annually killed in Paris; the average 
in England sixty-eight Each French- from 1829 to 1839 was only sixty-nine 
man consumes on an average sixteen thousand, although in the intervening 
ounces of wheaten bread a-day ; each period the population had increased by 
Englishman thirty-two : the former one two hundred and eighty-foxir .thousand 
ounce and two-thirds of meat, the latter so\ils. From a report on the supply of 
six ouncea The statistical tables from animal food in the metropolis, prepared 
which these interesting results are ob- by a royal commission in 1841, and pre- 
tainod, are among the most extraonU- sented to goveniment, it appears that 
nary monuments of human industry vrhilethepopulationof Parisliasincreas* 
and skilful arrangement that ever were ed from five hundred, thousand to one 
made r they speak volumes as to the million between 1789 and 1840, the 
effects of the Ilevolution on the com- supply of animal food to its inhabi- 
forts of the middle and working classes, tauts has not materiaUi/ hicreased: in 
abridgment of them is practicable ; other words, the share falling to etrch 
they must be judged of for themselves individual has been i-edueed to little 
in &xe magnificent statistical archives more than a half. ' The difference has 
published by government, which do so been made up by the increased use of 
much honour to the administration of potatoes, rye, *and inferior food. This 
France* Even in tlxe great cities, process of deterioration is still rapidly 
where, if anywhere, the fruits of the advancing, alike in the quantity, weight, 
ilevolution may be supposed to have and quality of the ahimals oonfifumed in 
been reaped, since it was they which Paris. Such have been results of 
provedvictoriousinthestrife, the same the Revolution to the people of the 
result is observable, Paris itself-^ victorious metropolis. Beyond, all ques- 
though it hflfl become in every sense tion, it is in the pinching thus experi- 
t^e heart and centre of France, and enced by the working elassas in the 
obtained the entire direction of its metropolis, in consequence of thmrhav- 

* See the curious tables of M. Querry, (Paris, 18$4), whore this extraordinary fact isfjidiy 
demonstrated. They may be found also in Bulwor's FraniXt L 180* 181,^ , . 

t Even in the towns of the departments containing 10,000 inhabitants and upwards^ 
whi(^ of cotirse ombraoe the part of the population whore the consumption of animal food 
per head is greatest, the average consumption oi botcher-meat in France ih 1810 was 
fiQ,83 kilogrammes per head ; while in England the average of the whole country is 68. 
Such as it is, the consumption per head has declined in the last thirty yeoM; • That of the 
departments, emhramug Paris with a population at 1,000,000 souls, was Ui 

/"SlWMW. ' ' r«(psl»ltai. KlLwittsipiA*, . 

1^8, . , 1,103,000 . . > ,, #78 . ; . 

isao, ... 1,184.000 . , , 

. 1888. , . . 1,082,783 . . S&M, . 

de to Fran(^s (drahiver 
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ing been depmod* from lihe division of the extension of general liberty, but 
property in the countj-y, of the natural its contraction ; not a decrease of the 
vent for the produce of' their labour public burdens, but their duplication, 
among its owners, that the main cause A desperate competition has arisen 
of the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848 is tynong the working-classes themselves, 
to be found.* which has Jid to stich disorders that a 

58. France, then, after having gone large and permanent addition to the 
through the ordeal of a Revolutioni standing army and public expenses has 
presents a spectacle of the most extra- become unavoidable. A vast body of 
ordinary and instructive kind: she troops must be constantly kept on 
stands forth as a beacjon and a warning foot ; not for the purpose of foreign 
to all the other states of the world; conquest, but domestic tranquillity, 
for herself the warning is past. She They are armed policemen. Their 
has listened to the tempter ; she has enemies are not the Cossacks, but the 
eaten of the forbidden fruit, and she is Red Republicans. Paris alone has from 
receiving the appropriate punishment, fifty to eighty thousand of these for- 
The king has been guillotined, the midable guardians of tlie jaiblic peaco 
dynasty changed, the church property constantlywithin its bounds. The civil 
confiscated, the aristocracy destroyed, employds, not less than a hundred and 
commercial wealth ruined, two-thirds fifty thousand, requisite to govern such 
of the national d^t repudiated, the an immense body of turbulent citizens, 
land divided, monopoly and exclusive deprived of the direction of property, 
privilege of eveiy kind annihilated, is tvnother most serious addition to the 
All tho objects of the promoters of the expense of government, which is cou- 
Kevolution have been gained ; all the stantly on the increase ; while every 
supposed evils of European civilisation addition to the power of the jwjople by 
have boon removed. And what has successive Revolutions has becomemore 
been the result ? Kot an increase, but costly ; that of 1848 has made it above 
a diminution of general felicity ; not three times what it was in 1789. After 
an aupaentatioh of rural industry, but half a century of turmoil, confusion, 
a falling off in it ; not the purification and bloodshed, France finds its perma- 
of morals, but their deterioration ; not nent taxes tripled, while its popuktion+ 
Table showing tbo cousumption of animnl food in Paris in tbo following years;— • 



-^Rapport par la l^vtmwion RoyaU IStli August 1841— given in Hovuikh, ii, 175-201. 
t Population oi France in 1784. * . 24.800,000 

do. do. ill 1845, . . 34,200,000 

Taxes of Franco in 1784, ” . . . 800,000,000 or 20,000,000 

do. dp. in 1845, . . . , 1,415;77S>;700 — 50,120,000 

do. do, in 1840, ,, , . 1,074,000.000 — 67,000,000 

lAud taxes in 1784, vis. 

> Vingti^iiries, . . . « 55,000,000 

Troisi^me, ... . . . 21,500*000 

TaiUe, .... . . 91,000,000 

167,200,000 — 7,400,000 

Land and fneonie tax in 1645, . • . 400,029,566 — 16,000,000 

. Interest of debt in 2784, . : v . . 207,000,000— 8,289,000 

Interest' of debt in 1845, . . 947,641.702 — 13,900,000 

— dnaiiatre R^oriqwtt xlvii. 169; XXX. 146. Id Fiwmh (Populolion), 155; and 

Nbck^k, Sn^ar ki Ifinimmt t $5, 91. 
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has advanced only a third; real 
perfc^ ia oruehed by a land tax yarying 
irotn a tenth to a fifth* of the net pro- 
duce of the soil. The government m 
reallFcentped in the executive, though 
the name by which thatiipcmtive i§ 
called, or the family Vrhioh holds it, 
may be liable to frequent change. In 
vain have the French people, suffering 
* acutely under these manifold evils, 
sought by successive Revolutions^ to 
better their condition, and shake off 
their burdens by extending the elective 
franchise. E^h successive shock has 
only increased them : the military gov- 
ernipent of the capital has become 
more stringent with every overthrow 
of more legitimate authority ; and the 
bucket, which the National Assembly, 
electM by universal suffrage, has been 
obliged to sanction," is by much the 
heaviest France has over known.* 

5fi. JSuropealn has been exchanged for 
Asiatic civilisation : there has emerged 
from the .strife, not the freedom of 
America, but the institutions of the 
Byzantine empire. Franco is now cul- 
tivated ostensibly by European land- 
owners, really by the Ryots of llmdo- 
stan. But hitherto, at least, it has not 
obtained in exchange even the tran- 
quillity and repose which men usually 
seek under the shelter of despotism. 
The authority of the ruling power at 
theTuaeries has become irresistible; 
but it has been discovered that, by an 
urban tumult, the depositaries of that 
power may be changed ; and revolu- 
tions of the palace have succeeded, as 
they did in Rome, those in the state. 
The description given by a great Orien- 
talist and philosophic observer of China, 
may pass for that of France since the 
Eevolution ; *' There is no nobility-— 
m hereditaiy class with heredite^ 
rkhfss. Education and employment ,m 
the service of the state^form the ohly 
marks of distinction. The men^of 
letters and government functionartes 
am , Wended together in the sinp^e (to 
of meadariMi bn* a»e State u efl ih 

aih But this absdttteiandmonardiical 
system has, ®iotcmduo^; to tile peace, 


stability, and peiuwment prosperity of 
the state;, fdr the whole history of 
China, fi^m beginning to eu(h displays 
one continued series of vmr- 


. * It amountpi tp . 


v,vv>,(»0; or, above 
a i^dof genei^ 


\p 9 twmi ma^ehfi changm o/ dynasty, 

' and otiier violent revolutions and ca- 
tastrophes* But the finaltriumph has 
ever been to the monarchical priiiT ^ 
ciple.” , ^ 

60. The internal and social state of 
France subsequent to 3 830, after the 
effects of two successful Revolutions 
had fully developed . themselves, aiwl 
their consequences for good or for evil 
had been fully ascertained, has been 
thus painted by the hand of a master : 
— « Great capital giving the victory m 
social conflicts, as dense battalions did 
, in military, and the principle of lais$tz 
\fmre^ terminating in the most ruinous 
monopolies ; great undertakings 
ing little ones ; the commerce of the 
wealthy destroying that of the indi- 
gent; usury by ^sgrees getting pos- 
session of the soil, a modem feudality 
wmue than the ancient ; lauded pro- 
perty burdened by more than a mil- 
liard francs (£40,000,000 ;) the artisaua 
who have- property giving place ^ 
workmen who have none; capitals 
daily swallowed up from tixe impulse 
of cupidity in hazardous undertakings; 
every interest in the state armed against , 
its neighbour; the owners of* vines 
Jigainst those of com ; the growers of 
beetroot against the planters of sugOJ ; 
the harbours of the sea against the 
manufactures, of the Interior ; the pro-* 
Vinces of the south against those >of the 
north^Boirieaux agsittat here 

markets overstocked, bringing despair 
to the capitalist; there workshop 
closed, portending ruin to the worn- 
men ; commerce becomes a mere trape 
of deceits and impositions ; the nation 
marching to the reconstructwn of feu^ 
didity by ustiry, to the estabikhment 
of a monied oligarchy by credit; 'aw 
the discoveries of aoience transf omed 
into the means qf oppression ; ^ ‘ w® 


lonneamtOsmBarmo Y 

of pwgrews th»|»yto; b^ w 


crisis 
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AUd cixarity ; th0. lather of the poor oonditioii of France, the natural i-e- 
man going at the age if sixty to die in suit and just punishment of the crimes 
an hospiW, his da^hter at the age of the nation has committed, there is one 
sixteen for^ to prostitute herself for consolatory feature arising from the 
bread; thesonof thepoormanoblig^ed excess of those crimes themselves, 
to breathe At the age of seven the ebr* This is the anarked dhange which has 
rupted air of manufactories to add to taken place in the opinions of writers 
the gains the family; the nuptial of the highest class of thought in that 
bed of the workman, rendered impro* country on reUcfwus subjects. There 
vident by misery, b^ome ruinously is not an intellect which now rises to 
fruitful, and the working classes men- a certain level in that oountty— -not a 
acing society with an inundation of name which will be known a hundred 
beggars. Such was the picture of so- years hence — ^wbich is not iiioronghly 
oiety in France from 1880 to 1840. ChrMan in its principle. at 

On the other hand, no common belief, least, is one blessing which has result- 
no attachment to traditions, a scepti- ed from the Revolution. Chateau- 
cal spirit examining everything and briand, Guizot, Lamartine,, Villemain, 
affirming nothing ; the only religion de Tocqueyille, Sismondi, Am6dee 
left, the love of gain. The nation be- Thieny, Bhrante, belong to this bright 
iug thus turned towards mercantile band, When such men, differing from 
gain, it was natural to make, of nAr- each other so widely in every other re- 
riage a speculation, a matter of hig; spect, are leagued together in defence 
gling, a mode of adding to the attrac- of Christianity, we may regard Os a 
tions of a shop. And as marriage, passing evil the licentiousness or dan- 
although contracted in that hidooiis gerous tendency of the writings of Vic- 
foshiou, had been declared indissoluble tor Hugo, Sue, Balzac, and other popu- 
by the law, odujteiy stepped in, and lar French novelists. They no doubt 
almost everywhere supplied the want indicate clearly enough the state of 
of divorce, , To the disorders produced general opinion at this time; but what 
in families by the breach of the con- then ? Their great compeers, the giants 
jugal vows, were added the scandalous of thought, foresliadow what w3l bew 
scramble among the children for the The profligate novels, licentious dramas, 
inheritance. Among the working class* and irreligious opinions of the writers 
es, the dissolution of manners produced which form the ideas of a large part of 
still more disastrous consequences. In the middle classes now in France, are 
the register of prostitution, misery the result of the infidelity and wicked- 
cleorly stands forth as the chief cause ness which produced the Revolution, 
of debauchery; misery engendered con- The opinions of the great men who 
cubinage; concubinage infanticide*’* have succeeded the school of the' £n- 
Is this sombre picture drawn by a d is- cyclopedists, who have been taught 
appointed Royalist, mourning over the wisdom by the sriffering it produced, 
ruin of his prospects by the result will form, it is to be hoped, the cto- 
of two successful revolutions? It is acter of a future generation. Public 
drawn by an ardent revolutionist, the opinion at any time is nothing but the 
enthusiostiosupporter of pop\ilar rights re-echo of the thoughts of a few great 
aind republican institutions, who has men half a century before. It takes 
himself engaged in a third revolution, that time for ideas to flow down from 
and left a still .more terrible picture the elevated to the inferior level. The 
dmwn by himself of its ejects on so- great never adopt, ^ey onl^ originate; 
ciety.T it is the aeconirate who imitate and 

fll. Amidst SQ many disheartening deteriorate. The chief efforts of the 
circumstances in ^ present eociai leaders thought are in general made 
BLA.NC, ffheoilrA dM .JEikc An$ 4a in opposition to the prevmling opinion 

y Loyis SuLeo and 
bhe Rspubhcaa 0pv- 


Zoaw jPiiwppB, 
t €^e ^Proclamation 1 
agoSOet 


by which they are surrounded^ , but 
'tibiey determine that by which they are 
succeeded. The labours of Uie snbot^ 
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dinate class of imitatoiB, in tbo ptcss 
or at, the helm of government, con- 
fined to following otit their ideas.' The 
oi^i^es of the G^dess of Reason in 
l^ntice flowed from the sarcasms 
Voltaire ; the abolition of f*rotectioh 
in England from the doctrines of Adam 
Smith. 

62, Perhaps no nation, ancient or 
modem, achieved in the end such ex* 
traordinaiT and tinlooked-for success 
as fell to the lot of England in the close 
of this gre^t contest. Not only had 
the capital of her enemy been twice 
captured by the alliance of which she 
Wmed the head, but on the second oc- 
casion this had been done, by her own 
army, headed by her own general. 

’ Again, as in the days which followed 
the battle of Creasy, the English horse 
had marched from Bayonne to Calais, 
Enormous war contributions bad been 
levied by indignant Europe on the con- 
quered realm : if it was not partitioned, 
and swept from the book of nations, 
tliis was greatly to be ascribed to the 
moderation or jealousies of the con- 
querOKj. An army of occilpatiou strong 
enoiJgh to bridle the fiercest ijassions, 
and tame the deepest indignation, had 
been imt in poissession of its frontier 
fortresses, and placed under the com- 
mand of an English general. Paris did 
not, like Corth^e, burn seventeen days 
in the aight of the victor : but it did 
more ; it twice owed its existence to 
his generosity. Seven hundred thou- 
sand captives did not, in the time of 
Soipio Afric.anu 8 , bewail the sword of 
conquest ; but three hundred thous^d' 
prisoner emerged from confinement, 
to evince in their freedom the clemency 
of their enemies, and bless the religion 
they formerly reviled, which had bo 
wonderfully softened the \isages of war. 
The whole conquests eff the Revolution 
had' been reft from the Great Nation ^ 
faateir than th^y had been won ; the' 
WQika of arf> the monuments of genius, 
unworthily carried off by the French 
in the days of thefar triumph, had been 
restored ; and if the productions of 
their, own jt^ountry , 3 ^' to 

tbeni,it ^only beoauae t^y did not 

the stem law of 3:«ita]iation» 


{cnap. xov. 

and their victorious enemies declined 
tq follow their bad example. 

‘ 63, Great and glorious as were the 
triumphs Of England at the termination 
of this memorable struggle, the mari- 
time and colonial successes gained dur- 
ing its continuance had been still more 
remarkable. Though the united navies 
of bYance, Spain, and Holland, 'vvitli 
which Great Britain had to contend 
before the war had lasted three years, 
outnumbered her own by sixty effec- 
tive ships of the line ;* yet such had 
been the superiority of her seamanship, 
the valour o^her sailors, and the ability 
of her admirals^ that before its termi- 
nation the fleets of these powers wero 
almost totally destroyed, and those of 
England rode triumphant in every 
quarter of the globe* From the re- 
n^Wil of the war in May 1803, to its 
ponclusion in July 181^, the number 
of ships of the line and frigates lost to 
the enemies of Great Britain in battle, 
was no less than one hundred and 
seventy-nine ; of which fifty-five of the 
former class and seventy-nine of the 
latter had been captured by the victors. 
Of these, one hundred and one had been 
added to the navy of this country. The 
losses sustained by England during the 
same period, were only thirteen of the 
line, ncft one of which had been captured 
by the enemy, but all accidentally per- 
illed — and nine frigates taken in battle. 
The total losses of the navy during this 
period of unexampled activity at sea, 
however, by accident or the fury of the 
elements, were very great ; they amount- 
ed in all to three hundred and seventeen 

* Viz., at the commencement ©f war in 
17»3- 

' Um. Wis^tda. 

France. • *, 8tf 7i* 

Spain, * . 76 68 

ifolland, , . S$ £7 

-iflo *-174 

England, . .163 8» 

BUaneo against England, , 87 85 

But only one hundred and ships of 

the English line Were fit ihr servlee, so that 
tlie real bshmee agalnsther at^(» common^ , 
meat of ^ewar Wasadvehty-ilve shlwef me 
line and righty^ve. frigate whioh 
probably a hidance of rixty )l 5 e\.of-battte 
ships M fofe 'swvice. taJdag tho 

wom-outh^ on,th» 

Chap. ixL note ; add ChflF- 
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veaselg bearing the royal flag. Tbo total preci^ted, \nilesa it i« recollected that 
numbei' of alupB of th3 line and frigates in those two years Oreat Britain ex- 
captured from theenemy^fpojtntheoom- pended anfmally ten and eleven nullions 
meucement of the war in d793 to its in subsidies to foreign jK)wers ; that 
close in 1815, was one bnndnsd and she had' all the armies of Burope in 
tliiiteen of the former class, mid one ler ,pay in France or Gennany; that 
hundred and ninety-five of the latter, the total national, expenditure was 
of which fjjighty-ibree of the line and above £120,000,000 yearly, of which 
one hundred and sixty-two frigates were no less than £72,000,000 was raised by 
added to the British navy.* The Brit- taxes within the year, on a population 
ish navy, at the commencement of the not exceeding, at that period, ei^teeu 
year >1815, consisted of seven hundred milUons of souhs ; that she liad above 
and ninety-two vessels^ of which two a iniliion of men in anus at once, [mi€y 
hundred and fourteen were of the line, Chap. xli. § 87] ; and that, during sue- 
and one hundred and ninety-two frig- oessive jieriods of the strife, she had to 
ates ; being an increase, since the combat the whok fleets o f the civUmd 
commencement, of the war in 1793, of viorld combined against her 1 
ninety-nine of the former class, and 04. It is an old obseivatjon, tl\at he 
GUO hundred and eight of the ^tter. who is master of the sea, of necessity 
Tlifi navy, however, had not been kept must gain possession of the land also ; 
up at this immense amount without and the result of this war proved tluit, 
proportional eEflbrts on the i)art of the in so far as colonial or distant posscs- 
state , and in tlie years 1813 andd814, sions arc concerned, the remark is well 
the total sums voted by Parliament for founded. The w hole colonies of the 
the sea-service i^eached to the enormous world, in the course bf the war, fell 
amount of above nineteen milliona ster- into the hands of the British or th^ir 
ling in each year, and the actual charge allies. When the British flag was 
to, twenty-two millions>+ The magui- hoisted on Fort Cornelius, in the island 
tude of this eftbrt will not be duly, ap- of Java, in the year 1807, the last of 

* TabIx .showing tTiOPVenob, Spanish, Butch, Riiasian/Bauisb, and Turltish ships of 
the hue and frigates iakeu or dostroyed during the war, and the number of each added 
to tbo British navy , 

I, From 1793 to 1801. 


French, 

Butoh, 

Spanish, 

Banish, 

Total line, 


UKB. 



3t 11 5 4 1 

,18 

4 5 


68 le S 4 1 


FHIGATBS. 


French, 

Butch, 

Spauisi^ 

Banish, 



I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

82 

14 

4 

sa 


• « 

11 

4 



Total frigates, 123 18 . 4 



TOTAL. 


i 


s 

II 

J 

is 

167 

90 

61 

42 

26 

11 

2 

1 

234 144 


II. From 1801 TO 1816. ' 

French, / . 26 9 1 .. .. French, . 65 15 4 ,. .. 168 59 

Dutch, S 1 .. .. Dutch, . 5, % 1 11 4. 

Spanish, . 10 Spanish. . . 6 ,1 18 9 

Banish, . 18' 1 Banish, . 9 I 28 24 

Bussian,- . > t ••• «. ... Eussiaa, , 14 ' 6 .. 

Turkish* I ...... Turkish, . 3 1 4 3 

' Grand ^ 66 <,14 2 6 6 ,ClrandtotM» 79 23 ^6 0 i6 179 109 

Wte war, ^ ’ll'VhCJe war, = 206 S 16 "x ,413 348 

*f-jAiiBa U*^F*3Ef0.1Tj awdyl. 666; Apii. jro.l5. , T ‘ 

' < , ) > Votad. XmI CSiMt. J 

For^h»yeari8l6/ . iusai ' il6,8l2»2T0 £21**996,6^4 

, Bo. •, WV' , ■19,08 w ' 

ifmeel Sfidarfi "Vi. 506» 505 ; and atbs, Ghap^ w. 1 67.. 
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tl),« |Vench mi ^eolomfis hud 

fallei^L, The Damah were taicAn lawir so^ 
a& th^ wa.rjwith that poiirer broke out 
ia th^. i^e year; the Spahie^i bjr #20 
e6hc1p of the iu^aaiop of tho l^oinBuku 
were converted into aUies of Oneat 
ixm, md in the eud became mde{>eo-. 
dent/ Hot a colony^ remained to m 
enemy of .^^brnd at the of the 
war. ^ Tho<Ameri|Daxis had entered into 
it in' the, hope of iJ^tiiig Canada from 
her in the. hour of her distreea ; hut 
they ; gained, no other lasting * result 
fi*Qm mingling |n .ihe etrife but to see 
their® wpital taken, their commerce 
rnin^, iimir harboure Wled, their dag 
awept from the ocean. The whole 
colonial commerce of the world had 
centred in the merchants of Great Bri- 
tain. Her dominions in the AVest 
Indies embraced every one of those 
rich, and flourishingi settlements yet 
producing sugar/ formerly divided 
among so xuax^ nations ; ^and the plant- 
ers of which, from the long monopoly 
of colonial trade which they had enjoyed 
under shelter of the naval supremacy 
of England, were in a state of extraor- 
dinary prosperity. In, N orth America, 
Engird poBsqssed the vast aud almost 
boundless roalmstof Canada, tlm cradle 
of Omphos yet to be, to which the St 
Lawwce, and chain of mighty lakes 
frpm Which it flows, opened an inte- 
rior communication, , similar to what 
the Mediterranean afforded to ancient 
Borne. These ^pl!^a<hd possessions had 
sWvm thcxnseiye^ is impregnable to 
arms of their republii^n neighbours 
' as titcy were proof gainst the s^uctioii 
ci their priucipl^* In the East, tlw 
whole peninsula of Hindostan, ^m 
Ca^e Clomorin to tho Himalaya snows, 
formed her gigantic dominion : '^hty 
millions oi men ih^re inhabited her 
territories, while forty millions more 
acknowledged her influence, >nr were 
tributary to her arms: , The noble 
i8lehd/pfi;^aya^; and 4^ the Bujwpe^i 
eettlem«in^^iu y^el^idiai^ atchipd^ 
had ii^to herlapdtei and^-,t^ 

orkin4WWl(wrs ewjed'mieirj^titutaon 
solriy ' to im it&kpUoed gen^ 

osiiy; wl^{e^'^$^,8‘eW\Solte^ fifth 
<iuartw^bf*;,|^ to h^, 

* flt 


doinin«>n8,«ndi^oee infantsettlemenia 
Wei^4teady plaited whidh are destined 
tofteitead^ jn ihe antipodes of the 
^mAen^counitiy, the powem of Buw> 
P^ and the blessings of Ghristi^ 
ciriliiatiom ' , - 

fl5; Wimn successes ao marvellous^ 
in every of the ,world-^nd which 
may safriy W pronounced without a 
pGu^lel in the whole history of mankind 
,^wefe achieved by a people-in a small 
istod of the Atlantic, and with a com* 
psratively inconsidemble population, it 
may readily be imagined that a most 
exiraordinaty degree of . activity and 
prosperity must have prevailed in the 
parent state, from Which the whole of 
these ^orts emanated. This, aecordr 
ingly, was in ,a most striking mami^ 
the cone. Great sa> had been the in- 
crease in the external dependencies of 
the British empire during the period 
embraced la Uitt histoxy, they were 
outdone by the advances made during 
the same time, in its internal resources. 
These, so far halving been exhaust- 
ed, had multiplied to an extraoidin^ 
degree durihg the War; and the empfre 
was stixmger in ineu, money, and no* 
sources of aU kinds, ht its termination, 
than it, had. b#6n |i,t its oommenoement. 
The population pf Great Britain and 
Ireland* so fa||;, from haring declined 
during the stri^gle, had increasied he* 
yond all formo^ precedent. 
k scarce^ reach^ fourteen, m 1615 
It exceedied eighteen, millions of souls. 
The national revenue, which in the 
former ^riod was not q^te Seventeen, 
millions, stbrlit^, |h the laitur ei^eeded; 
seventy 'two thanatiim^ ex*: 

penditure had mep^^dtix^ng .tlW mum* 
iima,l£rom .tW^nty^^ hundr^ and 
twediy udlUohe sterling/ 

^5jr4, ^0,00(1 had been addnd, > rinco 
1708, tb the -national debt, niter de- 
du<Hxng4l that had beBpi mid off ,I>y 
the* Sinmn| fund; btit <«0 
prodigious expendithrie! jfr% 
Sorinng the Oapital/of »tim hatiox^thst 
>ugrioUlture, ,oonm^;(em/^d"^ . 

tui%s,Huri^ l|ie semh htiktritlngcon* 

The 
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ilie strife ; a^ionlture, fidatishing be- 
yond ali former precvident/ had more 
than kept pace with the ^wth of the 
population ; and the nation had, ior 
ihe first time for half a century, become 
independent of foreign supplies. Still 
the unemployed capital of the country 
was so abvmdant tha^ .in the last of 
twenty years of hostilities, the loan of | 
above fifty millions was contracted on 
more favourable terms than one of four i 
inilUons and a half at their commence- 1 
ment^ And what is most extraordi- 1 
nary of all, during the whole of tliis| 
period of anxious effort, when the 
nation was straining every nerve to 
maintain its existence, and taxation, 
to an enormous amount, weighed upon 
its energies, not only was the putoe 
faith kept inviolate, but the provident 
system of Mr Pitt, for, the redemption 
<rf the debt, was preserved entire ; the 
sinking fund had risen, during the war, 
from a million and a half to fifteen mil- 
lions sterling ; and not a shilling had 
been taken from the annual sum de- 
voted to the relief of the poor, amount- 
ing though it did, at the close of the 
period, to six millions sterUng.f 
66. It is not, however,' during a con- 
test, but after it is over, th^ its bating 
efiiects for good or for evil upon the 
national fottunes are to be discerned ; 
it was in the' half-century immediately 
folhUfin^ the second Punic wiir tliat 


fhe BofUati dominion was extended 
over the greater part of the civilised 
world. Judgibg by this standard, the 
impulse given to the wealth', rosoure’es, 
Mid power of England, by the revolu- 
tionary conflict, is proved to have been 
immense. There is, perhaps, no ex- 
ample in the ann^s of mankind of a 
nation having made such advances in 
industry, Welsdth, and numbers, as Ureat 
Britain has made smee the ;^ieaee- In 
the thirty years' that have elapsed Since 
the battle of Waterloo, during which 
it has enjoyed, in Europe at least, al- 
most uninterrupted peace, its popula- 
tion has increased more than a naif, 
having advanced, from 18,^00,000 to 

28.000. 000 : its imports liave doubled, 
having risen from £32,000,0.00 to 
£70,000,000 : its exports haverriorethan 
tripled, having swelled f rom£42,000,000 
to £130,000,000, exclusive of colonial 
produce : its shipping has doubled, hav- 
ing grown up from 2,600,000 tons to 

5.000. 000. During the samfe period, 
the agricultural industry of the conn-, 
try has been so far from falling short 
of this prodigious increase in its com- 
mercial transactions, that it has signally 
prospered : the depcifdenee of the na- 
tion on foreign' suppUes has - steadily 
diminished, until the grain annually 
imported hsd[, come, on average of 
five years ending with 1836, to be no 
moi^ than a two •hundredth part, in 
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Roniw liMl 
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TmimtM. 

Shipplnf. 
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Tentia on 
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1793 

1794 

I3l« 
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1815 

£94#4.'850. 
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26,748,083 

51,368,38^ 

5r,420;4S7 

19,459,357 

22,m,893 

32.6lfe,771 

81,822,053 

26.874.921, 

1,06H,S02 
719.2(i8 
1^879, .581 

S.618,965 

2,601,278 
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17,674,395 
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71,134,503 

72,210,51? 

62,264,546 
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4t 
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aveift^ of thd annual conMiikip- Habomietan power, in the heart of 
tion ; and' the prodigy was exhibited of Asia ; a disaster which recoils the de* 
the rartil industry in an old state; poa* sl^ction bf the legions of Varus has 
sessing a narrow and long- cultivated been suihoiounted ; and while the Con- 
territory, not only keeping pace witJ^ tinental nations were speculating on 
but outstripping, an increase of nunir the approaching fall of the Bxitish 
bei'SjSad augmentation of food required empire in India from its efiOcts, the 
for the purposes of luaruty^, unparalleled vigour of the nation recovered the 
inanyage.*^ shock. China was vanquished, the 

d7-'Nor have the external power ground lost in Aflghanistaun regained, 
and warlike achievements of England in a single campaign ; and the world 
been weakened by this long direction was lost in amaeement at beholding 
of its energies to pacific pursuits, the same Delhi Gazette announce a 
Thodgh compaxatively seldom called glorious peace dictated to the Celestial 
into action, the prowess of her soldiers Empire under the walls of Nankin, 
and sailors has shone forth with lustre, and the second capture of Cabul in 
if possible increasing on every sucees- the centre of Asia. Such were the 
eiye occasion. . Her colonisd empire national riche»^ during this extension 
has greatly increased : New Zealand, a of its dominions, that Great Britain 
large pnH of Hindostan, a valuable could afford at one period to give 
settlement in China, Ixave been added twenty millions /iteriing for the peril- 
to her dominions, already vast, in the ouS experiment of Negro emancipa- 
Indian and southern seas ; Acre, im- tion ; and at another ten millions to 
pregnable to Napoleon, has yielded to assuage the poignant sufierings of Irish 
her arms*: the ambition of Russia, the poverty. When England sheathed her 
encroachments of France, have been victorious sword within the walls of 
alike checked in the East : the Mah- Italmre, in 1846, her sway was pam- 
raiyfcas, the Pindarries, the Goorkhas, mount, not only over the whole penin- 
the Burmese, the A%hans, tlie Sikhs, sida of Hindostan, hut the entire ex- 
have been successively conquered in tent of Eastern Asia ; and a hundred 
Asia : the British flag has been planted and fifty millions of mCn, in tite four 
on the ramparts of Bhuiiipore; it has quattemof the globe, obey^ the sceptre 
waved at Ghuznee, the cradle of the of Queen Victoriiuf 
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Tom. 
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« 18J6 

i&85.7l7,070 

£26,374;921 

2,648,593 

18,640,000 

1817 

40,ni.437 

20,910,502 

. 2,664,986 . 

18^.30,000 

1S18 

48,700,531 

35,846,340 

2.674,468 

19.^,000 

1843 

117,877,278 

70,093,353 

4,847,296 ' 

27,430,000 

1844 

131,564,503 

70,441,556 

6,049, 6(ri 

,27.660.000' 

1845 

132,444,603 

86,281,968 

6,045,718 ; 

27,900,000 


See ailiso Appendix, H, Chap, Xcv. 
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/ Dtoeudenctes in North Atnerica, , . 1«760,000 ' ; 
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OS. LoJimjsft capital wd bcart 
of ihiB itamensc domiaion^ ia a bity ao 
gr^t from ita richias and populouancad) 
BO'extensive in its influence, so renown- 
ed from the deeds of which it haa been 
the theatre, that any description of the 
British empire at the close of the war 
might jus^y be deemed incomplete 
which did not contain some notice of 
its principal features. Situated on both 
banks of the Thames, at the distance 
of thirty'^Ave miles fiom the sea, but 
in so level a district that the tide flows 
through its centre, in the midst of a 
rich charn|>aign countiy, and comintmi- 
eating rewidily by land and water with 
its Tidiest provinces, it is equally well 
adapted for carrying on an extensive 
foreign commerce, and becoming the 
emporium of internal opidence. So 
early as the time of the Romans, these 
favourable circumatauces led to its 
growing into a considerable chy ; part 
of the Tower is said to liave been 
originally constructed by the hands of 
the Legions — certainly its walls stand 
on the foundations excavated by their 
labohr; and, so early as the time of 
Queen Boadicea, it become a plnpe 
of such note, tluit a large proportion 
of the Italian colonists who fell by her 
arms were settled within its bounds. 
Since that period, it has steadily ad- 
vanced in ^wealth, population, and im- 
poitance., The Anglo-Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans, have successively made 
it the stot of their government and the 
centre of their dominion ; its strength 
has generally cast the bdance in favour 
of whichever party, in the civil wars 
that followed, was fortunate enough 
to obtain its aid. But for its support, 
the star of York would have paled be- 
fore the sdsing forttjjoes of the House 
of Lancjaster ill the , time of Edward 
IV. ; but for the fidelity of the city 
trained-b^nds, the arms of the Long 
Parliana^t wotdd )Mive sunk brfore 
the ^vafiei-s of Charles 'L It is chiefly 
in later times, however, and since the 
colonial empire bf Creat Britain has 
been so widely e^nde^ and its naval 
Supremacy b^n. 4dtermiiied> that it 
has risen to such imtbense i^d univer- 
safly-felt importance; ^d,it may now 
saftSy w amrmed thht it exce^ in 
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wealth and influence, and probably also 
in population, any city of which history 
has preserved a, record either in ancient 
or modem times. 

6d. Its inhabitants, which did not 
tiuch exceed a million at the close of 
the wars have now ,(1849} swelled to 
the enormous amount of two millions 
two hundred thousand— ^a number pro- 
bably equal to tliose contained in Rome 
at the highest period of its elevation * 
So prodigious is the commerce which 
centres in its harbour, tluit out of 
£20,000,000 oufltomliouse duties which 
Great Britain yields to government, no 
less than £12,000,000, on an average 
of yeaia, come from the port of Lon- 
don. In its princi|)al baiik, that of 
England, an accumulated i^reasure of 
£16,000,000 sterling is generally lying; 
besides what is in the hands of inferior 
establishments or in genend circula- 
tion, of at least equal amount. In its 
arsenal, that of Woolwich, are cou- 
tainedlstores of artillery and ammuni- 
tion e(|nal to a war on the greatest 
scale with the whole civilised world. 
Yet so salubrious is its situation, owing 
to the dry gravelly bed on which it 
stands, the gentle declivity which gene- 

* Population of London, in 

1801 884,845 

1811 1,009,548 

im, .... 1,225,594 

IRSl, .... 1,471,941 

1841, . , . . 1,873,675 

At this rate of increase, wlficU certainly 
has not diminished during the lust seven 
yeara its present inhabitants must bo nearly 
8,200,000(1849); and by the census of 1851, 
will probably be 2,300,000.— of 1841, 
p 10, Smimeration AlMtructf Pr^ace. Tbune, 
according to the best authorities, contained. 
In tbe time of the Antoiiinos, 2,205,000 in- 
habitants. See the Chevalier Bun.sek, 
schreibung von Aom., 1. which estimate is 
approved by Zuhpt, Uber AU Btvoihmng in 
AUerlfiy^ Berlin fnm§. for 184tJ, p. 59 ; and 
Professor Uoeck, ii. .883. London is' ten 
miles long by seven miles broad. The num- 
ber of houses Is upwards of 200,000. Its 
leviathan body is composed of nearly 10,000 
streets^ lanes, alleys, squares, places, ter- 
races, Ac. It consuhies upwards of 4,350,400 
lb. of. anSraal food weekly, which is wwbed 
down by 1,406,000 barrels of beer annually, 
exclusive of other liquids. Its rental is at 
least £7,000,600 a-irear, and it pays for lux- 
uries it imports at least £12,000,000 a*year 
duty idone. It has' 537 churches ^ 207 disseut- 
ing plai^ of WQrshipt, upwards of SDOOpubUcf 
housee, md 16 theatre 
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rally conducts its impurities to the 
river, and the extenaiva system of sub^ 
terxuneous dmin^e by whioh these 
advantages are skilfully made the most 
oft that the chance of ufe in its numer* 
Qus inhabitants is, on an average ncfe 
greatly less than that of all England.* 
Noble par^ studded with ancestral 
trees, furnish at once recreation and 
health to the citizens: they are exn* 
phatically called *Hhe lungs of Lon* 
don.*^ So vast are its commercial trans- 


actions, that they frequently amount 
to fifty and even a hundred millions, 
which p^ the elearing-house of the 
bankers in a single weel^ sometimes in 
a single day; and any stoppage in the 
won'^. supplies of its credit is felt like 
the shock of an earthquake over the 
whole mercantile world — in Europe, 
Asia, and America. The great com- 
mercial catastrophe which, in 1838 and 
183d, prostrated so large a part^ of the 
commercial establishments of America, 
arose entirely, as was stated by Mr 
Biddle, the chairman of the United 
Btatea Bonk, from the contraction of 
credit in London, owing to the weat 
exportation of the precious met.mB to 
pwchase grain to supply the deficient 
harvests of those years in the British 
Islands. The dreadful monetary crisis 
of 184r> which produced such wide- 
spread ruin over the civilised world, 
was entirely owin]^ to the monetary 
laws of O^t Britain, and the vast 
export of the precious metals which in 
that year took place, to purchase an 
unprecedented supply of foreign grain 
for its inhabitants. Many hundreds 
of vessels, of all sizes and nations, daily 
go Up m:id down the Thames ; its East 
and West India docks are, taken sinriy, 
greater than hrst-rate harbours in other 


.states; its port, seven miles in length, 
presents a f ore^ of shipping unequalled 
m any part of the Worid ; and whoever 

* l^he annual mertality of all England was, 
in)8ae, 3. In 63: in licudou it was, in 183e, 
1 !|fi^ deaths of persons under 20 

yWt of «gs Ksvedi^reased in the metropolis 


years of age hsvedji^reased in the metropolis 
^ a thetf amount in the hist half cenv 
taty. They WiePt,*4U'v ' > ' 

■|y% 1 . 

r, m , 

' ' tm, , . * ' isr 


has hot approoched London by #^ter, 
and b^eld the oommerce of the World 
centred in its heart, can have formed 
nu' Adequate oonoeption of the gran^ 
detu^ tmd importance «f the British 
empire. 

70. It can scarcely be afhrmed that 
the architectural splendour pf the Eng- 
lish metropolis is equal to this lofty 
destiny; and certainly its ruins will 
convey to future ages no adequate con- 
ception either of its present magnifi- 
cence or beauty. Many sovereigns, 
as Augustus With Borne, have found 
it of brick, but none haVe left it of 
marble. The general use of that in- 
ferior and perishable material in the 
construction of the greater part even of 
public edifices, and its almost universal 
adoption in that of private houses, has 
given to the greater part of the city 
a monotonous and mean appearance, 
which strangely contrasts with the un- 
exampled magniheenoe displayed in Its 
equipages, and the boundless wealth 
accumtdated in its shops. Bo much, 
indeed, of the overwhelming impres- 
sion of London is produced by the 
lal^ter circumstances, 'that it is dlfhcult 
to sepamte from them the effect of its 
edifices, considered rneroly as archi- 
tectural structures. At the close of 
the war, with the exception pf Bt, 
Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, St Mar- 
tin’s Church, and a few Other public 
buildings, most of which were" of an- 
cient date, there was scarcely a street 
or edifice in London w^orthy bf the 
metropofis of a gwat em|)ire. During 
nearly two centuries which had since 
elapsed, the’ nation^ taste' had never 
recovered fhe shock given to' the fine 
aits by the triumph of tiie Puritans in 
the time of Cfiiaries I. ^TOitehalt,' 
which formed a smaH part dhly of' ihe 
palace projected by the refined taste 
of that patriotic monarch, WaO then, 
and perhaps is the inost perfect 
building Of the in the met^polis. 
Since that tSmei, howey^, greet exer- 
tionst have been made fpr its' 
liidiment*--‘thn'ftOdu^ bi'We^' 
.travelB^ baiHug 

tents , dTlSiis' >cdeuitty 'lib A jrwt 'lana 
prinlnt sense of to mferiority b^^ 
capital in this respect. Liting* Hdbs bf 
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pillared scenei^^ row» of building ^re- 
aembUng palaces, strtaes, trium|M 
arches, moiLumental culm]siis,aiid 
public structures^ uow adoru ihe izifer 
^opolis in profusion,, and conv^ at 
onco a vivid impression of its rises', 
and the recently awaken^ desire of 
its inhabitants for architeolinnd decora* 
tion. Its numerooe bridges of granite 
and iron, which span the Hiam^ are 
beyond all question the fbest in the 
world, itnd will convey to the remotest 
ages some jidea of its present grandeur. 
St Paul’s bears the second honours of 
sacred structures in the Grecian style 
qI architecture; Westminster Abbey 
the drst in Gkx^ic, if the richness of 
the decorations is taken in connection 
with the sacred associations by which 
it is hallowed. 

71. If London could be perpetuated 
to future times as it now is, lew capi* 
tals would exceed it in the gorgeous 
magnificence of its structures. But 
unfortunately they ore for the most 
part of brick, with a coating merely of 
stucco, which, however carefully pre- 
pared and richly ornamented, seldom 
long survives the generation whi^ 
produced it. The facility with which 
forms are varied in that flexible ma^ 
terial, joined to the desire of wealth to 
dis]>]iay its treasures, and of artists to 
show their originality, baa led to an 
unhappy departure from the morals of 
pUfO taate^ ^d geneial adoption of 
meretricious designs. So one cm visit 
London without regretting how much 
beauty in its edifices has been lost in 
the search, for^ variety ; how much 
simplicity has been sacrificed for oma- 
meni. But moat of all, the peri^ble 
najittp of the anaterhiJs of which it is 
almost i^constnictod, never calculated 
for a century's duration seldom sur- 
viyipg, hUf the time,* a&rds subject 
lor ft dedine in the present 

eouroes of its oml^oe were to occxir, 
and the rs^mtlph of , their expensive 


* the tnoi^rh rUlns in tbe tignad- 

rimt} If a riisage in tbs dlreeit<m dffiisbton, 
or a decay in the natifiteal fl^nnea,- Were.io 
catfae the w the 

in tdrk, to he neglected, 

howtu^ Wobid thSir briflknt froufiS survive 
Immld atmospbsire and fbo^uest 
pi Xiteadenif , > 


fronts, in consequence to become im- 
possible, London, like Vicenea at this 
: time, would come ere long to resemble 
skeleton, irom which the once beauti- 
ful covering of the fledh had fallen. 
1/ never, in consequence; unless a 
change should take place ih the ma- 
terials of which it is constructed, pre- 
sent that most striking of all features 
in an ancient city, the union of the 
monuments of past with the creations 
of present times : a circumstance the 
more to bo regretted, from the long 
period during which it has znaintained 
an important place in human afiairs, 
and the many illustrious names which 
I have immortalised its annais, and of 
I whom the enduring fane of Westmin- 
ster covers the remains. 

72. It will be a matter of neyer-fail- 
ing astonishment to future ages, how 
I a nation possessing the limited terri- 
I tory, and comparatively scanty popula- 
tion of Great Britain, ever succeed 
in amassing such riches, and acquiring 
so mighty a dominion ; and this history 
would indeed be imperfect, if soma 
attempt at least were not made to 
exploip the phenomenon. Probably 
we are too near the time of its occur- 
rence to bo able to assign the causes 
with perfect coiTectness and possibly 
the attempt now made may only add 
another to the many examples which 
experience furnishes of the extent to 
which contemporary writers may be mis- 
led as to the real sources of their coun- 
try’s prosperity or decline. Whether 
it be on not, however, the attempt 
should be made; and if it .does not 
instruct future times by its wisdom, it 
may warn them by its errors. 

78- (I.) Thefirst circumstance which 
seems to have contributed to the as- 
tonishing extension of tlie British em- 
pire, is me energetic and peirseyering 
character of iho greater part of its 
inhabitants. It is the more material 
to insist on this circumstance, bt^use 
gene^ opinion, for nearly a century 
past, has Inclined to its oblivion, and 
tended to assign as causes of the-di^^- 
ence df national character and fo^Uh^, 
what, in reality is their efl^t. [When 
it is said that it is the free 



82.0 nmonx euro?®. [chap. jrcv. 

md libei'al iiistiituticmft of | It wo^ld appear that^ in the moiial not 

which have heea the <!aoee pf its great- leas than the natural world, it is by 
hess, men forget that these institutions the combination of different materials 
themielwfl were the, ?ivork , that the richest soil is formed, andfrem 

and that> bnt tnr the resolute and, per* its varied qualities that the choicest 
leveling character which the^ evinced fruits may be expected, 
from the iirst dawh pf English hjstoiy, 74. <II) Vain, however* would have 
theyiwould have been torn to pieces been pr^^tarations in the inter- 
by tlie senseis dissensions, or sunk mingling of rapes |or the ti|timate de- 
in the debasing slavery, which have veiopment of the British mind, had 
proved fatal to so, many other nations, not physical advantages existed; in the 
No, people ever was, more rudely as- eircumstances in which their descen- 
stjbiled by the sword of conquest than dants were placed^ adequate to enable 
those of this countiy : none had its them to perform their appropriate mis- 
chai^ to appearance more firmly riv- sion. But when Providence destined 
eted ground their necks. The Romans, tlm Anglo-Saxon race tp mighty achieve- 
the Saxons, the Danes, the Normans, ments, it was not unmindful of the 
have successively overrun its plains : external aid requisite to their accom- 
the settlement of the kst was the most plishment. Long anterior to the birth 
violent, and attended with a transfer of man, in the first ages of physical 
of profjerty the most complete, of any creation, the starata were formed by 
which modem Europe has witnessea the superincumbent deluge, the islan<h» 
Yet from all these disasters the British were formed, by its. receding waves, 
nationhas recovered: nay, it has derived winch thereafter, stirred .by the per- 
frotn them all the means of additional severinghand of industry, were destined 
advances iq industjy, power, and great- to provide the asylunb to* furnish the 
ness. Incorporating, as it were, with powers, from which was to emanete 
tlie dispositions ‘ of the native inhabit- the civilisation and peopli:^, of half ,the 
ants, the most valuable qualities of all globe. Securely exiled in the wayes^ 
the iacee by which they havq been placed in the centre of tho commercial 
subsequently conquered, they have highway of Europe, the nearest, land 
come in the end to form a character to the mariner who approaches from 
whidk 1ms produced the wonders that another hemisphere, the British Islimds 
now fill the world with astonishment, are protected from all save the, aggres- 
If we would, see what the aborigines sion of maritime power*^ and jsieuured 
of this country originally were — what, in advantages the most favourable |pr 
but for foreign intermixture, they the aoqiiisition of naval snpermrity; and 
wouldsstill have been, we have only to the growth , of a universal ec^damexo^^ 
look to the inhabitants of the south An extemtive sea-ooast, etuddi^ with 
and west of Ireland, or of the, high- islands, and deeply in^ikx^ted 
lands at^ islands of Scotland. But or imtund havens, at dnqe linyitod 
with; the" bravery and tenacity of cus- inhabitants of the shm*^ tq 
tom, joixmd to the indolence and care- adventure, and funiishe^ 
lessness of the Critic chtocter, have case of dieter ; a tempqsi«K%us: oosawi! 
been auceei^vely incorpomted the wis- incessantly trained the seom^ to 
dqm and pirseveirance of the Romans, hood and nautiejal skill. , 
the industry and honesty of the Oer- 75. A territoiy in s<mi^gplaq#,tlefV4 
m^s, the jroyi]^ disposition and ad- and fertile, in othefen^eii^and>;^ 
yehturops , sphit of the Banes, the tainous, afford^ w 
chiirt^us soul and high aepirations of of rewind to ih© 
the^ Normans. Itj is. tho. Blending of 
th^ ^l^ewWohh^ formed of ,mai|!dfiapi n g^ 

ish ojlmr^^ had any been awimring, whicb. h^^ w 
an 'Sss^id rieme^t in 'the fopmtion it ^ ,a ,olix»|iite W 

wouH' ha'fe'' been aJ5td', the genislif 

national fortunes probably dift^nt. once &mpeH3 eierrioh a^d xewS*^ 
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Industi^. Nor were xnmeral riches, or 
the xHee-ns of putting in motion maiih- 
ieeiuring industryj awauting ; on the 
contrary, they were furnished With 
a profusion unknown in any other 
state. A zone a hundred miles broad 
runs in a diagonal direction across 
England, fought with the richest coal 
and ironstone ; alternate scams of both 
are to be found in profusion in many 
parts of the lowlands of Scotland , In 
the forests of Britain, her inhabitants 
have at hand the best materials ever 
yet discovered forthe'constructionof n 
navy ; beneath their feet, the means of 
raising and bringing to perfection the 
greatest commercial undertakings ever 
set on footamong men. Coal for steam 
navigation, iron for railways, are to be 
found in abundance. Ireland possesses 
similar mineral treasures : if they have 
not yet been taken advantage of, it is 
only because the indolent and imfore- 
seeing disposition of its inhabitants 
has allowed ihem to remain unnoticed 
if to demonstrate how vain ai’e the 
choicest gifts of nature, if not second- 
ed by the vigout and perseverance of 
man. 

He. (III.) The policy of the British 
government has for a long series of 
ages seconded the obvious inteutions 
of nature, and that decided direc- 
tion of the national cnteiprise to com- 
mercial and nautical pumuits, which 
the advantages the people enjoyed so 
dearly pointed out as their ap^^ro- 
priate destination. So mai'ked indeed 
Were these advantages, that from a 
.very remote period fiiey gave En^and 
a prepondemice In maritime affairs. 
Gibbon tells us that so early as the 
mvoit of CJawiusiuB, England, detached 
from the Roman empire in the reign 
of Maximilian, by whom it woe in vain 
assailed, took its proper pkioe as an in- 
dependent maritime power. In the' 
time of EdWard III4 the victoiy of 
the greatest in Europe until 
that , of X^panto; cost Fren^ 
marine thirty ^ ihOtissmi men, and ex- 
ppflOd the tofritory of France^ for 
dSibVe a> Ccttttny to theiatal ravages of 
Fmglish invasion; it Was in the | 
titne of Charles t and the PfptectGrj 

VOIhXR.' "" ' ' 


Cromwell, that the impoitance of 
attending to idornmercied interests l^e- 
came for the first time ganemlly under- 
stood, and the upholding of the navy 
Si fixed object of uatiofial policy. The 
fihst of these monarchs, whbse patriotic 
spirit and provident wisdom have been 
too much overlooked or concealed, 
from the vehement national divisions 
of which he become the victim, was 
so set upon increasing the navy, in 
order to afford proper protection to the 
commerce of his subjects, that he lost 
his crown and hia head in consequence- 
The significant name of the impost 
concerning which the contest with the 
people commenced -^aA?n-morioy — re- 
mains a lasting proof tha€ the sove* 
reign lost all, because he stinve of his 
own authority to levy a tax for th<» 
protection of coimncrco, which the 
parsimony of the pai*liament‘had de- 
nied to hi» entreaties. His republican 
successor contiim(^d the same wise 
and enlightened policy, w'hich the 
prostration of the nation by milftary 
]j>owcr gave it no longer the means of 
thwiMrting; and we owe to him dbe 
Navigation Laws, the wisdom of which 
has won the jtfaise even of the great 
apostle of free trade, Adam Smith ; * 
and which, for above a Ccntiuy and a 
half, secured to the merchant vessels 
of Gi'eat Britain a permanent and deci^ 
sive superiority over those of foreign 
nations, in canyiug on its vast and 
growing commerce wijbhall parts of the 
world. During the war, and until the 
change of policy by the introdiictiOu 

' ♦ *♦ Though some of tlio regulations of this 
fhmoiis act way have proceeded from' national 
animosity, they arc all as wise as it dictated 
by the most dclibentte wiadoin. As dcfonco 
is of wwcA mpertajfM tAc 
Act ot Navigation is perhaps tiic lost of 
the commercial regulations of England* Tli 
defence of Great Britain depends voiy niuca 
upon tho numbers ol its sailoreand shipping. 
The Act of, Navigation, theveforov ,ro‘y pv- 
pMy endeavours to give tho sttiibra wid ship- 
ping of Great Britain the monopoly ol thy 
trade of their own country, in some cases by 
absolute prohibitions, in others by Iwavy 
hurdeuH upon the shipping of foreign coun^ 
b'ies. This is one of ft>e caebs in which it h 
advsu^geows to lay some bmden upon for^ 
sign, for the eucotungeioent of 
tmmtvy/*^iyeattlt pf B. \y, pbaiv 

vol. it p. 
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of the reeiptoeity system in 1823^ this 
Ettperiority on the part o£ British ship- 
ping inorease^f until at length it be- 
, name to the foreign nearly as four to 
<me. It nsrm this superiority^ beyond 
all q^ueation, which was the ohief me^is 
of bringing the nation through the 
perUs and burdens of the Revolution- 
ary war*^ Xeno^on observes, that if 
Atlaoa had been an island, the naval 
superiority of the Athenians would 
have rendered them victorious over 
the Lacedsemonians in the Pelopon- 
nesian War.f That advantage which 
Athens wanted, Ragland enjoyed. 

77. (IV.) Great and decisive, how- 
ever, as was the superiority which the 
industry and enterprise of its inhabi- 
tants, joined, to tlie protective policy 
'S’Of its government, secured to the ship- 
ping ok this country during the war 
over those of other countries, the na- 
tion must have sunk in the struggle, if 
it had had no commercial resources to 
rely on but such as arose from inter- 
oouine with foreign nations. 8o com- 
plete had been the land conquests of 
Ffanoe daring the war, that for the 
last half of it nearly the whole har- 
bours of tSuPope wore closed against 
British shipping, and the mandates 


of Kapoleon for the- proscription of 
Knglii^ merchandise v^re obeyed from 
the North Cape to the rock of Gib- 
r^tar. The commerce of the nation 
irith the Continental states during 
that period had in consoquenco sig- 
nally declined, but that with the other 
countries of the world lia^ proportion- 
ally increased.^ Had Great Britain de- 
pended upon its European trade, it 
would inevitably have been ruined 
when the Continental System was in 
full activity ; it was ' to that result 
that Napoleon constantly looked as 
the reward of his labour, and the con- 
summation of his desires. But what 
he could not have conceited, what 
thwarted all his hopes, and in end 
ruined all his designs, was the vast ex- 
tension which at the same time took 
place in the commerce of Great Bri- 
tain with distant quarters, to which 
his power did not reach. England 
had planted hef colonies in every part 
of -the world : her offspring,^ emanci- 
pated and not emancipated,' opened 
markets for her manufacturing indus- 
try, which much more ihan compen- 
sated all she had lost from the ascen- 
dancy of France in continental Europe. 
Two-thirds of the exports of Britain 
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in 1810 we{;e to America and India.* j of tlae Britisli empire, however, the 
Notwithstanding the astonishing sne- most perfect unanimity prevailed for 
cess of the French Emperor in the carrying on the .contest during the 
fields of Em-opean warfare, and the in- whole of its continuance ; and the 
defatigable efibrts he made to exclude fiame of loyalty burnt as steadily on the' 
English merchandise from the har- shfres of the St Lawrence, or the 
hours of the Continent, the exporfs pf banks, of the Ganges, sa on those of 
the country went on continually in- the Thames, or in the phdns of York- 
croasing till the year 1811, when they shire. It was this unanimity, beyond 
experienced a groat .^nd alarming di- all question, which brou|^it England 
minuiion. They sank sixteen millions triumphant through the perils of the 
in a single year. That,, however, was contest ; her only vulnerable point was 
almost entirely the consequence of the Ireland, where, imfortunately, different 
loss of the North American market, feelings prevailed with a large part of 
)ccasioned, not by the measures of the the people. The secret of this extiu- 
FrencU Emperpr, but by our own ordinary loyalty in all parts of the 
injudicious, and ill-timed Orders in widely scattered British dominions, so 
Council. As it was, however, they different from what had hitherfo been 
reduced the nation to greater stimts experienced among men, so bright a 
than it had been in since the com- contrast to what hi^ so recently been 
mencomont of the war, and in truth exhibited in its own North American 
brought it to the brink of ruin ; — colonies, is to be found in the pro- 
decisive proof that it was from the teciive poVey which had so long been 
commercial intercourse she maintained pursued by its government 
with her own descendants, that Great 19. The inhabitants of the British 
Britain derived the principal part of colonies were not by nature different 
the resources with which she main- from other men ; but circumstances 
tained Ihe contest, and that no mis- had rendered the policy of their rulers 
fortunes were to be regarded as irre- different. They were not the repre- 
parable, but such as severed them from sentatives of a i)art of the emjare, but 
each other. . of the whole ; they pursued a policy 

78. (V.) The danger, however, of a for the general good, not merely of the 
nation’s depending to a great extent on dominant island ; hence it was for the 
its colonial dependencies is, that they advantage of the whole colonies to re- 
desert it in the hour of danger, and main constant to the parent state, 
tlms, what had been the main source The great and varied interests of the 
of its strength^ becomes the principal British empire, in all parts of the globe, 
cause pf itsyrmuess. The dissolution had silently worked their wsiy into the 
of the.Lace|i^oniancox)^edem^ legislature: purchase of seats in par- 
the battle' of Leuctin^ the defection of ILamont had opened Hs gates on the 
the Athento colonies after the dis- footing of nominal corTU|mon and real 
aster of Aigo^otamo^ of the Cartha- independence ; tlie East and West 
ginian on the invasion of Scipio, of the Indies were as effectually represented 
Roman UStie the Bkdghtcr of CannsQ, through the medium of Gatton and 
prove on how inseemre a foundation Old Sarum, boug^it with wealth ac- 
the prosperity of a state in general quired in their service, as Westminster 
rests which depends on the aUegiauce or Yorkshire were by the voice of their 
of itsdiiErtant poss^ibBS. In all parts numerons constituents. Talent; readily 
• 5^porf8llrom^Gh» . 


of America. 


im , m , m,m <62.977,305 ^ie.9?o,762 £i5.«40,ie6 jts95,03i £45.791421 

I 8 U. 12,834,980 2,941,194 1,841,263 11,929.680 836,743 29,893,649 

It waa the Heem trade wixitdt made the exporU to Europe so much greater in this than 
the pmeediag years,— an eatmordluary proof of the euj^dity fbr mohey which charaoteiised 
HapoiTeelu, of of the etmite to which be was reduced in eanying out his Cbniineatal gystesu 
^0oe rcBtan’s Progrm of the JlfatUm, iff. 102, 
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enlisted under the Vinner of one or its immense dependencies,^ ca]pfible of 
other party, f omid an easy entrance es^iuipn at will, according to the 
into the legislature undOir, the sme sys- necessities of the times, and not lEble 
tem ; and pot being constrained to to be drawn off at particular {^'riods 
bend to the wishes of interested by the balances of trades or the tnili' 
body of home filectors, supported the t^ necessities of foreign states. ^ Nc 
policy which appeared conducive to amount of metallic treasures could have 
the' general interests of the empire, been adequate to the wants of such an 
Nothing, it was evident, could securp empire during such a codteat j if the 
the allegiance of distant possessions whole gold and silver of the vrorid had 
but attention to,, their interests, and beep brought together, it would have 
the command of tlie sea. Hence the proved unequal to the combined ne- 
proiective policy, which for a cci^tury cessities of the government and the 
and a half ionui^ the ruling principle people. The vast and imperious de- 
of British legislation, and of which the mand for the precious , metals, , and 
Navigation Laws, so vital in their especially gold, for the use apd main- 
effects to our maritimo interests, were tenance of the immense onhies con- 
but a part. Similar enactments, mul- tending on the Continent, of necessity 
tiplied to an incredible extent, seciured and frequently drained away nearly the 
to the parent state and all its colonies whole precious metals from me country, 
the benefits of mutual intercoursa at the very time when they were mbst 
Heavy discriminating duties restriiined required for the support, of domestic 
the competitiDn of rival states. Pro- credit, or tlie cost of waidihe 'establish- 
toction to native induatiy, at home ments, When such a dizain for specie 
apd abi*oad, was the unseen but power- set in from foreign part^ certain ruin 
iulch^ which, through all the chances must have ensued, if the empire had 
of war, retained the whole in firm and* possessed no resources within itself to 
'mlling allegiance to tlie govemmcnl* supply the. place of the precious metitls 
of Q^reat Britain. The navy of Eng- which were taken away. But such fc- 
land gave that security to their com- sources did exist, and were managed 
mercial intercourse without which it with a combined liberality and c^iution, 
could not have been carried on. The which gave the country, the whole 
ocean became the highway for thOir benefits of a paper currency, without 
mutual communication. No state any of the danger w}th which U is at- 
could hppe to obtain a sliare in this tended. In Februaiy 179?, wHeh the 
lucrative commerce but such as was vast abstraction qf specie from th& 
either neutral or protected by the Brit- British Islands, owi^ to the CamiJaigns 
ish fiag, So si^ngly Wad this felt of the preceding year Italy and 
by the*planten^ in the French and Germany, joined to an "eitraordinarj!' 
Dutch colonies towards the end of the rim upon the banks, arising from a 
war, that they desired nothing so panic at home, had brought ^ 

as to be incorporated with the extremities, the Bank ^ Englanil was 
British dominions ; and when an Eng- bn the verge of bank):)|,;^Cy, and 
}ieh bx^dition api>eered off tlxeir nataon within a ruim 

coast^ Aey in secret prayed for its But Mr Pitt was at thejhe£n/and hi^ 
euoeess, and no real resistance was firmness and foresight not only 
anade except by the I’ogular forces., mounted the crisis, put di^fi?cpiu ,it 
' IVI.) t however, would have the means of 

hit^1hemimei^U^dvantag68,p^ of the countiy on auch '^ ^^% ^ 
wh^ Britain ^joy' enal^ R to. 

thheobt^if, if a fortunate’ the 

'Oiveumat^ to forcu^'dhwisw 

to uncommon wisdom on the part of nissn^iih Of 'easdi 

ha4" nbt .Cstsiblished \a. paynaa^ts 
heaH of 
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cii-culatioB' in piv>p<>rtion t6 the ab- crisis siirmoiintod tvithout difficulty, 
simcticn of the motttHic currency and but a hundred and thirty thousand 
the wants of the countiy, and resting combatants, witli forty ships of the 
the ntHtional industiy on a hSsis not line. Were assembled around Lisbon, 
liable to be taken away, either by the which hui'led back the French legions 
mutations of comuaoroe or the neces- fAin the lines of Torres Ve<lras, and 
sities. of war, the 'salvation of the in the three last years of the war, 
empire is beyond [dl <iuestion to be while not a guinea was to be found in 
ftsoi’ibed. ^ England, all the armies of Europe 

61. A similar crisis, and from a were arniye<l in British pay on the 
similar. cause, occuiTed in 1810, but it Rhine and the Pyrenees. A commer- 
led 'to no injurious results ; on the con- cial and monetary crisis in 1810, which, 
tmry, it was contemporary with the beyond all ' q^uestion, under our pre- 
greatest exertions of the nation. The sent system, would have involved the 
prodigious absorption of specie for the nation and all the commercial interests- 
use of the French and Austrian armies in a general publics and pri%^te bank- 
during the campaign of 1809, joined to ruptcy, waa not only surmounted \yith' 
the immense cost of the campaign in out distress, btii the property of the- 
Portugal, and the importation of one industrionsclasseswasunimpaireddur- 
million five hundred thousand quarters ing its whole continuance; and tlie 
of wheat, to supply the defiotencics of nation commenced^in the middle of it 
a bad harvest in 1810, had^ occasioned those gigantic efforts which at length 
.so great a dearth of specie in Great turned the tide against France, and 
BiaWn, in the latter year, that gold and brought the contest to a glorious ter- 
eilver, Ixacf almost entirely distippeared mination.* It is remarkable that this 
from the circulation, and a%At guinea admirable system, uffiich may truly be 
vfas worth twenty-five, and sometimes called the moving power of the nation 
JMi much aa twenty-seven shillings. But during the war, became towards its 
what then ? The banks increased their close the object of the most detennim 
issues in a sirnilar proportion : that of ed hostility on the part both of the 
the Bank of England was raised to great capitalists and the chief writers 
<£21,9.00,000; its discounts reached on iK>litical economy in the country. 
i!2(j,6bO,OOOin asingleyciir. All other Here, however, as everywhere eke, 
banks did thesamn : the piper circula- experience, the great test of truth, has 
tion in Englapd, alone, before the close determined the question. The adop* 
of the woT;^ reached ^48,000,0P0 ; ^at tion of the opposite system of arntrad- 
of the two islands, £60,000,000 ster- ing the paper in proportion to the ab- 
Ibig. , By tto means; not only 'was.the straction of the metallic Cun'ency, by 


ifahlo showing the notes in circulation, price of gold the ounce, cotntner<^al paper under 
discount at tfieBahk, expmta and imports of Great Britain from 1810 to 1815 :L. 



'Hee 1^, Bbaty. The table Jn the Appendix, R, Chiqn xcv., oontaSnaj the 

the mxmt oomplete of the aeauetios of Gteat Britfdn. during and ihr 

the ia |o he met with id a rimfiar space ; ^ h« 

without vanity, as Uml 8ifi|le Word or figure to it hl^Wn 
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the jstcte of. 1819 and 1844, (f^jllawed 
as it /was necSssaKiiy by Ihe monetary 
crises of 1821$, 1839, and 1847), has 
dehiortstrated beyond a dptibt that H 
was in the extern of an eii^amve cur- 
r&u^ that Oteait Britain during the 
^arlound the sole means of its salvation. 
And if any doubt could exist on this 
sub|ect, it would be removed by the 
ex]>erience of the disaatrous years 1847 
and 1848, during which, without any 
external calamity, and when at peace 
with all the world, the mere abstrac- 
tion of eighteen millions of sovereigns 
to purchase foreign giain under the 
free-trade system, produced universal 
and unexampled distress, and induced 
such a convulsion in the country as re- 
duced the revenue, drawn with diffi- 
culty from twenty-eight millions of 
souls, to £51,250,000 ; and sent above 
two hundred and fifty thousand emi- 
grants each year out of the coiuitiy ; 
while in 1810, under a far greater 
abstraction of the precious metals, 
universal prosperity prevmled, and 
£67,144,000 was without any effort 
raised fronx eighteen millions of inha- 
bitants, without any of tliom being 
driven to seek their bread in distant 
lands.'* 

82. (VII.) The preceding causes re- 
fer Chiefly to the physical advautages, 
extenial . circxxmstances, and political 
policy of the Briti^ emfare during the 
war. But, in addition to these, there 
were two circumstances of a m)ml 
nature of i^mount importance, which 
combined to produce the same result. 
The tot of these uras the existence of 
the Peotkbtaht, as the ostablisdied re- 
ligion of Great Britain. It would ill 
become, indeed, the historian of these 
' -eventM times, whoso pleasing duty it 
to ton to record the many deods of 
, heroism aud virtue which have been 
by tiim adherents of the Eo- 
' to dispute tto it 

ot piSjdaeiug the’ most ele- 


toobito dispoBitiom As 
- - "--ttoed with the 
fion srrhgate to 
^ j^eiclusS''o’pro- 

to] 



of heaven will not be thrown open Ss 
wide to those equally obedient to the 
pi^cepts of Christianity, in whatever 
tenets circumstah^^ or parentage may 
have brought thto up. But, looking 
to the peculiar situation in which Great 
Britain was placed during the Revolu- 
tionary war, and the necessity which 
existed for strenuous exertion in all 
classes, it appears equally certain that, 
but for the establishment of the Re- 
formed fai^ in the majority and most 
energetic part of its inhabitants, it 
must have sunk in the Ooniliet, S]>ain 
exhibits a memorable instance of tlie 
manner in which a faith which i>ar- 
alyses the mtellectoal freedom of the 
human soul, may depress and in tho 
end ruin the natioiijd resources even 
of the greatest state, though founded 
on the most unbounded natuml ad- 
vantages ; — Prance, of the way in which 
iixe attempt to force sacerdotal supre- 
macy upon an age of intellectual ac- 
tivity, may tear up the whole founda- 
tions of society, aaid involve the "tot 
interests of iminkind in ruin -Ireland, 
of the melancholy retention of a people 
in a 8tat<j of Imrbarity, when its neigh- 
bours are far advanced in industry and 
civilisation, from the adherence to re- 
ligious observances fit only for tlie 
inidest ages. 

83. The Roman Catholic is the’ti*an- 
sitinn faith from heathenism to Clu'is- 
tianxty, retaining enbu^x Of forms to 
atti's.ct the illiterate multitttde, em- 
bracing as much of ^ *hay 4vmy 
more enlightened minds, and produce 
innumerable blessings. AsJ fuch, it 
Ixss done, in tlxcearlier stages' of! sooiOty, 


and in I>laces is ' still ^doiisigi !in- 
mense service to mankijxd!j,tot i® it 
the religion fitted to uhite, togetlxer 
the bi^ and the, low, the 
the igrmmnt, the Industrious M fh® 
affinent, in an age o| Righto 
lecftual Activity, and* 'W <cS[l dht in 
utmost degyee thb mental 

enei^ies of ^ commu- 

nityT' 

tive ototor c$ 
assert tto/ft;M/''The 

iJdtii, «o 

tiacl 
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in the end proves fatal, to independence 
and activity of thought . Mind cannot 
long remain active, if uncontrolled 
speculation on the subjects most mo- 
mentous and interesting to man is for* 
hidden. The superior mental achieve- 
ments and political energy of the 
Protestant states of Europe to the 
lioman Catholic, admitted by all can- 
did historians of whatever creed, is a 
sufficient proof of this. A Roman 
Catholic population could never have 
spre^ as the Protestant dode in 
the wilds of America j witness the 
stationary Canadian hahUans or cor- 
rupted Mexican grandees, beside the 
sturdy Anglo-Saxons, with the Bible 
in their pockets and the axe in their 
hands- The spirit of I^rotestantism is. 
essentially allied with great exertions 
of industry and commerce : that of the 
ancient failh is more akin to the state- 
liness of territorial aristocracy aud the 
fervour of unlettered devotion. It 
was this difference which gave the 
Dutch the advantage over, all the forces 
of the Spanish monarchy, and in the 
end established the independence of 
the Cnited Provinces. The latter pro- 
duced the glorious but short-lived and 
flickering blaae of Vendean and Tyrolese 
heroism ,* h^t it is to the former we 
must look for the malnspting of the 
steady and continuous efforts of Eng- 
lish perseverance and patriotism which 
were alone equal to the successful maim 
ienance of the copfliet. 

84. (Yin.) Akin to this circiun- 
stance of its ^HgioU having been that 
of the P^teswt faith, Is another 
feature in the conduct of Great Bri- 
tain, ^rhaps arising from it, which 
beyond aE question had a most mate- 
rial inipeh^' upon the issue of the 
contest, in its later stages. 

, TW is the lofty princi- 

,pleB maiht^ed boih by the govern- 
ment apd dnrihg continuance. 

Jt would ije' going, ipdeed, too far to 
^ert that aju ]^ Great 

j^ritain, during. w^re dictajbed 

W thepur0siP<^¥W or egjsputed in 
most hohduraMe 'inanher^ The 
Bnxdkh ard' men»uhdin their conduct, 
hationalty and mdi^dq^^ is fo be 
. fphnd the usual proportion of the Imil- 


ties and vices of the sons of Adam. 
Selfl^hess sometimes swayed their in- 
tentiont.; inexperience frequently par- 
alysed &eir counsels ; ^oi'once often 
rendered nugatoiy their valour. But 
that their conduct upon the whole was 
less open to reproach than that of 
their antagonists, that the^ contended 
throughout for the best interests of 
humanity and freedom, aud that their 
sway has, generally speaking, proved a 
'blessing to the countries subdued by 
their power or liberated by their arms, 
is decisively proved ‘by two circum- 
stances. The first of these is the unani- 
mous resurrection of all the nations of 
Europe against the French domination^ 
and their^ cordial union with tl\e arms 
of Great Britain, after the effects of the 
opposite principles on which those 
powers had maintained the conflict had 
been ascertained by experience. Th 
second, the astonishing fact that the 
imnjense colonial empire of England, 
in every part of the world, maintained 
an luishokeu loyalty to the mother 
country during all the vicissitude^ of 
the war ; and tliat, since its termina- 
tion, a hundred millions of men in 
India, embracing the bravest and most 
warlike states of Asia, have been k^t 
in willing subjection to the British 
government, situated at fourteen thou- 
sand miles’ distance, and which never 
had a European force of ^urty thou- 
sand men in the East at its disposal. 
The extreme difficulty which the 
Fi*onch have experiencecl,’ with the aid 
of seventy thousand soldiers, in retain- 
ing possession of a strip of tod on the 
coast of Africa, within four days* sail 
of Toulon, proves that the main reltoce 
of such distant settlements, in old states, 
must be on the attachment of the 
native population, founded on the ex- 
perien<^ protection of their interests. 

BSt, It is not surprising that the Eng- 
lish government, during the w^,Bhould 
in so remai-kable a manner have suc- 
ceeded in winning, the respect and se- 
curing the Co-operation m ipon. The 
pliipciples on which it maintained the 
contest, ^e objects for which through* 
outit confided, wm of t]^ most ^ 

ton i&t ^ 
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Ugiott and order — ^for the preservation 
of tii^e UbeHy of. inankindi ^d for no 
eelfish or ambitioua ob|ieQt8 of their 
own* ppoof of this is clocisivo. 
They were in the end victorious in the 
strife ; and, when ihey had the powei^ 
they apprO|)riated none of ike spoils of 
the conquered to themselves. Kot one 
acre of France W!U9 taken ; almost all 
her colonies were Testorecl. Java was 
given back, with perhaps imprudent 
<gen€ 9 it>sity ; and Great Britalii had the 
xoagnnnimity to exact no severer terms 
froiri her vanquished enemy, with her 
capital taken, and her emperor a pri- 
soner, than she had announced at the 
out&iet, as the grounds on which she 
ha4 taken lip arms,* and the condition^ 
on which, at the darkest period of the 
eonlliot, she had declared she would 
alone lay them down. Even after she 
had been provt^ed by the return of 
Kapoleon from Elba, and heated by 
the fearful chances of the Waterloo 
campaign, she exacted for herself none 
of the spoils of the conquered : nb sta- 
ttte« or pictures from Paris graced tlie 
return of Wellington to Lpndon, as 
those from Italy and Germany Iiad 


done the triumphs of Napoleon ; and 
the whole of the share falling to Eng* 
land from the war contributions theh 
for the first time exaidted from France, 
was given up to ike ally who owed itet 
existence to her genorosityf . ^o far 
was this ’generoue disposition carried^ 
that Napoleon made it a mql^tor of seri- 
ous reproach against Lord Castlereagh 
at St Helena, that ho forgot altogether 
the interests of his own country in the 
peac^ and gained for England no other 
benefit from the sacrifices which had 
preceded it, but the stars and ribbons 
bestetwed on hibiself by the allied 
powers.^ Nor was the conduct of Eng- 
land during the contest nnworthy of 
the principles on w^hich it had been 
undertaken and maintained. Wliat- 
ever faults she committ^, and they 
were many, W’cre to her own loss and 
the oppression of herself alone. No 
war contributions or confiscations at- 
tended her armies when they landed 
In Europe ; no authorlBed and organis- 
ed system of plunder relieved her of 
ilie burdens of the contest, at the ex- 
pense of the inhabitants of the con^ 
quered territories; Her immense ex- 


♦ ‘Compare the note of the Engl i«h govern- 
ment to the cabinet of St Petersburg, 2dth 
January 1792, Chap, ix, § 123 ; the note of 
Nr IPitt to the same cabinet, January 11, 
1S05,' Chap. $ 9 ; and Appendix. A, 

to same chapter ; and the treaties «f Paris, 
]dl4.and 18, iG, OhapI Uxxix. § 47, and Chap^ 
xcv. s 2*. ' 

t King df the KTetheriands, who I'C- 
cSived it to Tcoonetruct tlie bamer against 
Frapoe ip the X^w Countries.. 

: f said Kappleou, **your ministers 
psiit 'attefliien to the interests of your 
ecuntiy. instead of intriguing, they would 
haveropdered yon the .most happy and fiour- 
idiing paiion in ibe world. , At the conclu- 
sion of the war/ they should have said to the 
' asid Portoguoso govemments, * Wo 

have ig^iplyottr country; weslooebavesup- 
jpcffied you,' and, prevented your falling a 
prey, to France'; we have made many cam- 
pafgns, and bur best blood baa been shod 
m your defence,* we have expended many 
igmiona of moueyf and eQnseqnently^ the 
oterbuiaew debt on your oo- 
we must bay; you have the 
mean*' of "iwpiufiag'Wiu ' We' demand, tbere^ 

ed tQ..»tf^ w4^ during 

twenty ydm . am thajti ott:^ shins shall have 
ve^B. * 

WhOjkjeddld «ay would only 


sdh’cd powers could deny your rtght to exact 
it; for it was through^ you alono, and tbo 
energy you dispalyed, that both ^sud 
’Portngal did not fall 7 Ycri might have 
asked, who saved Portugal? 'whp rif<i(hc as- 
sisted you witli men and mon^yt besides 
having siived yciur existenoo as a na|i^n, t As 
it now is Franco will soon have tra traide to 
the brasHs. Another piece of fofiym your 
ministers was, in allowing' Sny other inikion 
but yourselves to irbda.with Ipdid.' . It yiou 
had mode these demands^ t^ey inhsc> have 
been granted ; and tbd powers of Eu^pe 
would not have been more IJeglodb of you. * 
than they now. are. and alWxys wfil be ob 
ipngas you have the 

’ ' ' ightofses 


and insist on tbo rl^t 


fquwwld 


then have bSd the ihesbt .urkeephg up'VdUr 
maritime empire, which must decii^, if you 
havp notjUiors commeriia thau 
the world. England lis|s ptoyjsd linr evew- 
thihg or nothiug ; ^ g(4n^ all, CdeCtw 

ifnpoBSibiUties; yet Sotb^uk*»‘ ^nd 'hot* 
people lire etaiwii:(g, f and ^^ivowe athsa- they 


0*MaABA,i. 
idl these ’ 



Asserted; Ihot 
of all ovidenci 
ing wltues<4 the 
width Englssid hbhii 

.coneludvd'the ‘pesh®* n 
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^|)e^Jdi^tu^e and uneasaimpjed war con- f have resulted froril the triumph of Grac- 
tributions were levied upon her own choe in the Roman republic : intbelat> 
i^abitjUitB alone. No.neutral or allied ter^ the jpriijioiples of ruin whioh^ from 
powefe had to rue the day when she the continued ascendant of the patri- 
made peace. She concluded it with- cians, at length overturned the vttst 
out exacting cessions save of a few nnd splendid fabric of the, Roman em- 
inconsidemble colonies, either from her pire. It will be the duty of a future 
enemies friends. So strict was the histoi'ian to unfold the causes which 
disciplim^ maintained by her chiefs even have in this manner prepared the dc- 
itt the enemy’s territory, that their own cline and fdl of the British empire : it 
generals confessed that “ every peasant has been tlie more agreeable provinco 
wished to be placed under his protec- of him whose labcmrs oi'e concluding^ 
tion” \ mi €, Chap, lxxxvii. § 35] ; and to trace the progress of its lise and 
the first act of Louis XVIIL, on his greatness. Yet a lew observations will 
second restoration to the throne, was not be misplaced on the social results 
to thank the Dul^ of Wellington and which have in this country attended its 
his officers, in presence of his whole magnificent triumphs ; for subseq^ieut 
court,, for tlie protection they. had be- experience has unfolded many of the 
stowed on his unhappy subjects causes of past prosperity, and the diffi- 

Chap* XCV. § 15], ^ culties with which we are now sur- 

rounded throw the clearest light on 
86. Such, so far as at present can be the wisdom of tlie measures by which 
discerned, were the principal causes those of former times have been sur- 
which gave Great Britain the final vie- mounted. 

tory in this protracted and memorable 87. It need be told to nono of this 
contest, Rut immortality is not the generation — ^it will be painfully evident 
destiny of communities any more than to posterity — ^in what serious embar- 
of single men ; and sin has brought rassments Great Britain has been in- 
death to nations not less than indlvi- volved since the peace. In truth, they 
duals. Out of the triumph of the con- have been so great and pressing, that 
querors have arisen evilsas great, selfish- it is hard to say whether they have 
ness as intense, dangers as pressing, as not exceeded all thu dangers and diffi- 
have attached to the vanquished from culties of the war. Bai*ely concealed 
iffie entire overthrow of society. The beneath the splendid surface of highly 
victoiy of property has been attended advanced civilisation, lie smoiddering 
trith ai^great a destruction of vested the s];jarks of a conflagration which may, 
mtetos^: disregard of the rights of at no distot period, involve em- 
olhersy in some respects as complete as pire iu ruin. If its fall is not sudden 
that of titimbetB in the adjoining king- from a maritime disaster^ like that at 
dofii^ inherent corruption of man- Aigospotamos, which at once destroy^l 
kind ^ appeared as strongly in the the Athenian republic, it vrill assuredly 
victors sdNiertlm contest was over, as in dwindle away under toe causes which 
toe^ti^uist^ befc^ it commenced, undermined toe vast fabric of Roman 
If is'ih too power. Already they are to be . seen 

4^8S, toe growth of their desires, and in full and portentous activity amongst 
toode^Otionof toeirpiint^lesfrom us; The wealth of individuals, and 
success, that poverty of , the state, the luxury d# the 
toe todife' disastrous results rich, and mismy of the poor, the pro- 

are to;‘be found* < Prosperity, both in gressWe and oppmssiye weight of dy 
I'ratlce dild Bngl^; hga .produced its rect taxation, the impossibility of maih- 
Uspai ei^r^t . bx ' develoj^hg toe seeds taining an , establishment of land and 
qf evil, by inore^ing toe sway of self- sen. forces equal to toe necessities of h 
l^h desires in ’^dasses in these re- yridespread dornlnibm toe indiffierenbe 
sp^OtiVb<^uhiri|)t .vddto^ of toeafiluM^ tp tousai^riiigs too 

Ihe masi^^ In toefoxmer have been desrituto, il^»'emperaiion^^ themi^ 
exemplified the dtotmwhieh- Would at toe fortones bf toe few, toe inMuh 
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ing dependence of the nation on for- 
eign snpplieB of food, the eon&tant drain 
thence insulting upon its metatiio re- 
fiouroiis ; th^ eeoaeleiBS groisth of debt, 
the ;F^Qgre8sive diminution in the 
munemfion of labour, the prostretiois 
of intemste of ruml before the as- 
cendantof ui^an aetiTity, the continued 
growipi of crime, and &Uure of all of- 
forfca either to deter or check it, the 
appalling increase of pauperism, and 
extension of the reckless habits among 
the working daases which produce it, 
BO oftmand feelingly complained of by 
the historians of antiquity, are precise- 
ly applicable to the British empire at 
this time/ 

83. If we aro not threatened by a 
hostile girdle of barbai-ous nations 
thhsting for the spoils of the empire, 
our dangers are not less re^l from the 
ill-disguised jealousy of civilised ambi- 
tion : if half our population are not 
slaves, a seventh of them are already 
paupers, t in still more deplorable cii’- 
cumstancea : if we are not reduced to 
look to the harvests of Egypt and 
Libya for our daily bread, free trade 
is preparing a similar dependence on 
those of Poland and America.^ Seri- 
ous* crime during the last forty years 
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has advanced in the British Islands 
Hmea as fast as the numbers of the 
people; all the effoi'ts of philanthroffl 
and instruction seem unable tp restrain 
ii§ Population in the manufacturing 
districts has not only outgrov^ the 
means, but extinguished in a huge 
class the desire of religio^ instruc- 
tion ; the sinking-fund) aner thirty 
years* cessation of hostilities, has on an 
average of years disappeared ; recourse 
has been found to be unavoidable, even 
during profound peace, to the uLtimum 
remdium of direct taction ; the pro- 
portion of foreign vessels which carry 
on our commerce is steadily and rapid- 
ly Increasing ; |i and with a population 
twice as numerous, and resources four 
times as great as th^ were in 1792, 
and a cplonial empires triple the mag- 
nitude to defend, we have not lialf the 
eifeotive navy at our disposal which 
we had when the war^broJm out. 

89. Various changes of the most im- 
portant kind in our internal and ex- 
ternal policy since the peace have co- 
existed with these x^emarkable features 
in our social condition. First, and 
most important In its consequences, 
has been the gr^t alteration, in the 
monetaiy system of the empire by the 


**Pr(> bis nos babemus luxuriam atque avaritiam: publk^ egt$tutml pt'maim opu- 
UntUm : laudamus divitias, 80 <iu{TQTir iuortiam : inter boufkg et males nullum dlscrimeu ; 
otnuia virtutisptwmlaarnbitio pnasidet."— IS allust, 

Tui^m rriavod la Xoglaud. Tmtfim la UnitaA EiatiSdiB, IMk, 

f 1848, . . . 1,307,899 . . . England, 1,250,000 

. . . 1,249,682 .... Ireland/ 3;800M 

SeoUsnd, 200,000 

aimSio 

or* swenfA of the whole population nearly, which in 1844 was 2T,S00,000.«*PosTS&*e Pw- 
firm 9 f tkit Satiojit 82, 91, 2d edit.; and Alison's £ngland in 1815 and 184A, p. 12, 
t In fifteen meutlis from August 1846, when five trade was introduced, to Kbvembor 
1847, Great Britain imported 14,200,000 qiiartem of foreign gratu, though the harvest of 
1817 uncommonly fine ; and die money sent abroad for this pt^igicus sappily* nearly a 
fourth m the auuual consumption of the nation, was £88,860,000 stBrlk>g.-<*-Miwr»Uer of 
Nov. 80, 1847. , i\ • ' 

. CoiamitiiUt In Ua^atiS, ropalKben nf Ifesihiaii* 

1866, . 4600 1840. 27,187 

/ IfiOd. 4846 1841, 37,760 v 

1807. 4446 1842. 81,309 ' ^ 

; 1808, , «S30 1848, 29,681 ' ’ 

, ‘‘4837 ; 184», ' 24,308 

Ws inemaso of ortme above six-fold ihfih’tv y^s #hile d|Kdi:i« the same 

time papulation has tmly advanced horn eigbty-nlue one hundred and tuty-five« or 
as nine fcs, abfM cm. Crtme, therefore, has tacreased ten; times 

as Ihsi a8 th^JUUmbers of thdi^Jle. m Scotland, the^giwth of beoa sGll more 

fidedit.ippw’A^^^ , . 

8 SeeTshle> pf 881^ 
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act of 1819, compelling the Bank of was to raise seyenty millions a-ycar 
England to resume pa 3 mi 6 nts in mb, from eighteen ibilliona. And if it be 
followed by those of prohibiting said that these evils were unavoidable, 
the issue of one-pOund notes by oli and the price which the nation pays 
English banks, and of 1844, restrict- [for shunning the Angers of an unre- 
ihg the issue of paper by the Bank of dieted issue of paper, —the South 
England, on any other security but an American madness of 1824 and 1825, 
eqiml’nmaunt of specie in its coffers, to followed by the dreadful monetary 
£14,000,000 sterling, with similar acta crisis in the close of the lattet^’^yoar ; 
for Scotland add Ireland* Without thejoint-stock mania of 1835 and 1836, 
pronouncing an o^pinion on abstract succeeded by the severe and protracted* 
groumls in this work on the expedience depression from 1838 to 1843 ; and the 
of these changes, the effects of which railway mania of 1845, terminating in 
have net yet been fully asccrtjtined by the awful and protracted monetary 
expeiience, it may be observed, that it crisis of 1847, sufficiently demonstrate 
has already (1849) been decisively that the metallic system affords no se* 
proved that they have added fifty per cuiity against these dangers, but, on 
cent to the weight of all debts, and the eontiary, by rendering commercial 
taken as much from the remuneration credit dependent on the plenty or 
of productive labour throughout the aearci fcy of that most shifting and evam 
empire j that they have extinguished, cscent of earthly things, a gold cur- 
practically speaking, the sinking-fund, rency, in the highest degree aggravates 
and rendered indirect taxes so unpro- them.t 

ductive that a recurrence to direct 90. The great monetary change of 
taxation, even in a period of profound 1819 was followed, two years after- 
peace, has become unavoidable; that wards, by one equally important to pur 
they have compelled government to maritime interests. In February 1821 
starve down the military and naval MrHusldsson introduced the rcc^pro- 
establishments Of the empire to a de- dti/ iystem, by which Great Biitain an- 
gi'ee inconsistent with its security, and nounced its determination to ■ admit 
which may ere long endanger its inde- the shijis of all nations, which would 
pendence'; and have rendered it more agree to the proposal, into her har- 
diffieuit how to taise fifty millions a- hours, on the same terms on which they 
year from twenty-eight millions of men, ' admitted hers. Expezienco has in like 
than in the latter years of the war it manner already demonstrated the ef- 


Oomparative OtowtSi of Britisb and Foreign Shipping from 1S16 to 1844 1 — • 
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feet of tide eystem. The foreign ton* ig even more fohni^ltf in its conse- 
nage ^ployed in conying on tihettttde quences Uum the aUeration in 6iir 
of Great Britain-^ which, aa ab'eady moDetary syatem, - from which Jguch 
ahowiit, taj^idlydedmed, while the Brit- widespr^d iinancial dii^traae has fM- 
ish a« rapidly incre^d ihrci^i^out the lowed ; for it strikes at the nationhl 
whole'war, and for eight years after iUf dei>endence, on which all „ otrir othei^ 
tenninatioii---(cnitc, Chap. xov. § 65, blessings depends Ifet, such is the' 
note} 7 -ai 'once began to gain the as- disi'egard of remote cbriso(y;ienees in 
cendafwjy upon that change being in- the great majority of men, when their 
trodttCed; until now, instead of the interests or supposed interests are con- 
^Britidi shipping employed in casing ceraed, that th^ main security of nuir 
on the commerce of tlie empire being independence has already been sv^epi 
quadruple the foreign, it is barely away, and the Navigation I^t^ws; the 
double it* In ten years more, at the bulwark of our navy, numbered among 
same rate of progress, the foreign ship- the things that have beem 
ping employed in cartying on the trade 91. So many alterations in the poli- 
of GreSt Britain will be equal to its tlcal and religious policy of the empire 
own, and in ten more it will greatly ex^ could not have been adopted without 
ceed it* The moment that occurs, the inducing a change, gradual or violent, 
independence of the empire will be a in its government, Tllie misery pro- 
mere name ; for what reliance con a duced w'as so geneiwl, tliat a large por^ 
maritime state place on its means of tion of the people became not only in- 
defence, if it has. reared up, in conduct- different to, but desirous of cbange-*- 
ing its own trafi^c, a body of foreign the shock given to established feelings, 
seamen superior to its own, who may perhaps prejudices, so violent, that the 
at any moment be ranged in hostility main bulwark against innovation Was 
against it ? Vain, wome than vain, in cast dmni. So many of the commer- 
snoh an event, would be the magnitude cial classes in particular, who earned 
of its exports, and the vast extent of their livelihood by buying and selling, 
its mam^acturing industry. Of what had been involved in difficulties or ih- 
avail would be the hundred and thirty solvency by the constant fall' lii the 
millions of foreign exports if hostile price of commodities which fdllowed 
fleets blockaded i&e Thames, the Her- the contraction of the cun'eh<^, that 
sey^imd the Clyde ? Like a beleaguered the desire for an Oxteoslon of political 
city eneumben^ with useless mouths, power became universal amongst thbziii, 
it would only find in the multitude who from the belief that it would enable 
produced ^ihem a burden which would them to ward off these effects., Bo pro- 
compel its speedy surrender. Less found were the feelings of Indl^tion 
conspicuous to the unthinkitig many, Which peiwaded a large, cr l^se 
be^nSe Jess prejudicial to general in- who were strongly impfos^ With Wt 
teir^ie^ this great <^aiige in our pcdicy ligious feelings from thw maimer ixk 
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CailipUc c^ttiau^ipation had been losing example ouly by the entire 
earned; i^ai tH^ too had cpme to proatmtaon of their resourcon, under 
think some, change had become, indis^ . the effects of Kegro emancipation ; and 
pensahle, or^ ^rom resentment at its the discontent produced by the aboil- 
authom? respired not. io oppose it. tion of the benefft of colonial protcc- 
j^midst a ^^(jbapsoi unanimity,*' as it 4ioh; from the consequences of £rc» 
has been well styled, produced ^ these trade, 'renders it a matter of certainty 
causes, iho Reform, Bill was carried : that, on the first serious reverse to the 
the close Hbroughs, the channel of col- smto, they will, like the colonies of 
oniat rcpi’esentatiou, were closed ; and Athens or Carthage on a similar crisis, 
the gpveniment of the empire was and from a similar cause, declare them- 
vest^^ with scQxc^y any control, in a selves independent, or ^tpenly range 
million electors of Oreat Britain and themselves under the banner of our 
Ireland; , ^ enemies. 

d2. It was foreseen and predicted at 98. Bo vast was the power enjoyed by 
the time/ what subsequent events have the leaders of the Reform movement un^ 
abundantly veriiied, that the effect of der the first parliament returned by the 
this great change would be to break up new constitution, so vehemently was a 
the bond of union w’hich had liitherto large j>art of the mtion set upon revo- 
in BO wonderful a manner held together lutionary measures, that if they , had 
the British empire, and by impelling chosoii to have gone on in the career, 
the national |)<Micy into measures die- the British constitution w*as at an end. 
tated by the seljSsh desires of the ma- Beyond all question they might have 
jority in the dqmvniant ulandy without abolished the house of peers, confiscate 
any rcgi^d tp. the interests of the un- ed the church property, aimihilated the 
represented colonics, render probable, national debt, dothronedethe sovereign, 
if not cer^i^, at no distant period, The besom of destruction was as firm- 
their separation from the parent state, ly placed in their hands as ever it had 
and consequent ruin of its. maritime ^en in those of Mirabeau and the Con- 
auperiority. Such an effect has already stitutent Assembly. But in that event- 
taken place, or is in the epurse of being f ul crisis the indelible inffuence of nice 
mlu,ed. C^mada Ipi broken into open appeared. The English character was 
revolt, and only a slender bond still at- not awanting to itself. With a tem- 
tod^ it tp^the parent state j tho West pemnee in the exercise of power, which 
In^es liaye prevented from fol- is as worthy of praise as their conduct 

oOUSideratiem points to tho fitn- that of bliopkocpers, It contains no pro- 
daaaontol ondivreKnodlablo dofwt of tho pro* vision for tho interests of tho other classes, 
pQs^ that it vests an ovor- and still less for the welfare ot tho remote 

who|mii|g ^oritjK ip tho of tJmt but finporbant parts Cf tho empire. These 

to {thp oatatision of the other great romotepossesBiouB being pnrepi^nted, caii 
and weifiihty mteroStS of tho British empire, have no influenco oh the electors but by the 
vesting tharight, of ' returning members corrupt ohatinol of actual bribery. The most 
to parliament in foity- shilling freeholders valuable feature of tho British constitution, 
ill the counties, and ten-pound tenants in that of affording an inlet through the close 
towns, the command ot the legislature will burghs to all the great and varied interests 
bo placed in hands Inaceossible, save by of the empire, will be destroyed. The Rc- 
aetual briboiy,' to ^ approach ot the cedo- form Bill in this view should ‘be entitlod ‘a 
nlal or shipping intonefts. such a olmugo bill for di^-mwldsinp the colotiml and shippinff 
does not prednce^'il aicy^tion, lt must ni and veSthig the exclusive,, right of 

, the end ,4® tbf fflfSimmbement of the roturxfingmembcrs to parliiMnent in tho po- 
SSad* 1 pul^ ^^w jamt Britain and Imiyd.i* 

<0 tho rule of the popukce fii the don^indnt tion, V-.: M^heood^a 1, 

iiZaiid,indlBhx«ilh inte^^ 1831. The author, at the distance: of twenty 

mit of fh<^ClihUisat«M earot^ M their years, can rofloct with satlsfactidn tShat he 
welfaro. Tmatfirif^fetehciient fn'a^^ ims noriilng to Muiaay or regret iu a predic- 

cf t<?lba ‘tioti tpade duiing the beat of the firat discus- 

end of tlnie, render jlipnaontheRelormBIU; and that^^nMauent 

turn of 'a Ipleat'and vamd dmpirei' Being events kave tended buly tp demtii^tralte that 
based mandy upon one class of* society hisffrstauticliiationsoftUcefftfctsof^inear 
which under the proposed .aratem^ wfil be auxb worn too trUiS. v '- " » ^ 
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ill the straggle for it h^ been of cen- 
sure^ government remained neutral^ 
and Bufiiered the period of national 
maidneea to peas over without attempt- 
ing an^ further snbvenu^it >ci odr fuii- 
damenW mBtitutionoK; J^d^peealh^ 
public, mind recovered Its equflibriujn. 
The national cdiaiuoter^ eiaaentdally prac- 
tical savo in moments oi, deliriuxn, 
reappeared. Discaiding ail , theoretical 
plans of i^modelling the state, the 
people set . themselves to procure the 
removal of those restrictions which im- 
peded, or were thought to impede, the 
free oaserqise of industry. Like their 
Saxon ancestors six centuries before, 
when political power was for the fii-st 
time extended to the boroughs by Earl 
Leicester, the urban population of 
Great Britain bent their whole efforts 
to the abolition of the (mstom-house 
burdens, which interfered with the 
liberty of buying and selling— find the i 
import duties, which gave protection I 
to the produce of rural industry,* | 
AL Changes so great in the policy of I 
the empire, deviations so marked from 
the s^tem to which its former great- 
ness had been owing, would appear in- 
eijdioablo, if we did not reflect that 
they have -arisen from a diffsreni doss 
in sociefy'haying, from that very great- 
ness, been elevate to power. Power- 
ful aa the influence which the' ter- 
ritorial aristocracy had f(H* so long en- 
joyed, and, wluoh, save in moments of 
e^raordin^ry excitement, had given 


* oi represetitatiTCS of 

the towns to tlie panionjent of 1364, wee a 
^Hutal cmbimtim auggeaed taJLekeaUr bg 
w situation, rather than a necessity which 
tTva soeisl stabs had yet imposed. But lately 
ah aristocrat against the crown, ha became a 
ihe arktocracg front the day 
thdto'wnawiih their peculiar inilueneo ao- 
quIM a Share in the oentrsl gorenimsnt. 
That experiment constituted a great step in 
the freiedom of tim oountTy, but itf atmer 
Theoithwos, 

j^moet as astooiSshed as delighted with toe 
given them by neioester, em- 
ployed f^r influence is ^Ujer/sahtg tkeif< 
rsiisttog toe 
not in qatsbllshing in coni 
certSritiS\ httn a duirible government,*'--: 
Otneor, Wtam, 475; 

476, Is tola toe history of mi orl833f of 
Bari Leieest^ rsvokdton Or toeyh 
refortof SO>’ldst|M la tfae'Same natlOQal 
Spirit to its in rimlbr httoamstanaos 

in the most dtrtanteges I , ■ 


them fer centuries the , direction of the 
empire, it had now come to be sup- 
planted by another interest in the state, 
which had grown up under the shelter 
which the fotmier had aifiard^ to gOne-^ 
ral induntiy. The commercial dnd 
manufactui^ interests, which had so 
long prospered under the ^protective 
system cstobhriied by the wisdom of 
former times, had received such an ex- 
traordinary development during the 
war wito the French Revolution, and 
its effecta on the colonial empire of 
Great Britain during the peace which 
followed it, that it had become irresist- 
ible* The territorial aristocracy of Great 
Britain was overturned by the very class 
which it had by its liberal policy ele- 
vated to greatness* The old fable was 
realised: the hubbandmun was stung 
to death by the serpent which he hud 
warmed in his bosom. The two causes 
which produced this were the vast in- 
crease of commercial wealth under the 
protectivo system during the war, and 
the vast monetary change which that 
interest succeeded in inducing after the 
I peace. 

95. Strong as was the grasp wlxich 
the Korman barons hod laid upon the 
state, and which eight centuries had 
scarcelv loosened, it was at lenj^h re- 
laxed by the conquests won hf the 
firmness, of their descendants,' which, 
gave Great Britain the command of 
the commerce of the world. The land 
had won for oommeice trium^^ which 
proved fatal to itself. , Theaot df 13X9, 
compelling the bank of Ehghixid to re- 
sume its cash paymentsi, completed the , 
rictoiy of the meiwriile inter^^ lor 
it at once added usariy a hslf, to ,the 
efleotive ainount of urban capital^ and 
took neariy as murii ihfl^ismune* 
ration ef rami induslry* Wedl^ was 
ovmr^^ug in t«Wito:7 dbH' became 

the pressure ^ of 'ntor%im!es niidn the 
other oveiwitoJmhsg. Tefenty y^t» of 
ut^neeedsntod ^prd^[^% had 
pr^ed ilio drily ^mto- 

Ished the^^rarrii 

ha^^f ex^se amoAft W w^ch 
> eould not be relinquirimd> and led 
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to tli^ contraotioa of debts which could 
not be discharged. The landholders, 
like all other cl^es tirho depeisded on 
the returns of labour, felt in their full 
intensity the pressure of these circum^ 
stances, but they had npt practical 
acquaintance with monetary e^airs to 
perceive from what cause their diffi- 
culties proceeded They thou^t any 
change would improve their condition, 
and that an extended representation 
would increase their influence ; forget- 
ting that wealth in a commercial state 
is the real source of power, and that 
their embarrassed fortunes would speed- 
ily yield to the skilfully directed assaults 
of combined urban capitals The great 
body of the people were readily carried 
away by the prospect of cheap bread ; 
they forgot its effect, if realised, on the 
wages of labour: the cry Fanem et 
Oircenm proved as powerful with the 
British as ever it 1^ been with the 
Roman populaceu To cheapen overy- 
thing became the great object of policy, 
because it was thus that the t^ing 
class, in whom political power was sub- 
stantially vested, hoped to be benefited. 
The capitalists joined in the measures, 
because they i^ded to magnify the 
real amount of their fortunes : the 
people were sconced into them, liecause 
they h^d out' the d^dusivo prospect of 
che^ provisions and greater value to 
their wages. Thus was the combina- 
tion effected by which the constitution 
and Bociel pojfley of Oreat Britain have 
been entirely changed; and that, too, 
at the vei7 time when the beneficiai 
effects oi the former system in both 
had been most stron^y experienceth 
and from the. effects of the very tri- 
umphs iirhioh, they had induced. Ha- 
tiems, like individws, were not destined 
to etknal duration in their greatness 
equally as thfw misfortnnes they find 
the s^ds q£ mortality;' when their 
deatSnad part ia per^imed, they yield 
to common mte of earthly ihinga 
$6, The slightest aci^uiaiBianoe with 
histoiT'umst suggest; in ^veiy casuHd 
observe ihe remarhslde, and M m 
omliu>uii^.xes 0 mb]a&ce between the huh 
ures which haye now be^ desmibed 
in. our eex^ condition, sprija^g out 
oi the magnitude and, extent .of our 


successes, and those which characterised 
the greatest elevation, afid undoubtedly 
occasioned the fall, of the Roman em- 
pire. So close indeed is this analogy, 
BO striking this resemblance, that a 
description of the one might pass for 
a picture of the other. It is in recent 
times, in an especial maimer, that it 
has become consplcuons, because it is 
then that the causes have come into 
operation which, at such distant pe- 
riods, have produced effects so identical 
in the two states. Under different 
names, the same evils have reappeared. 
The gradual extinction of the old landed 
aristocracy, and substitution of a new 
race of monied magnates in l^eir stead ; 
the continual groi^h of we^th in the 
rich, and of pauperism in the poor; 
the eating in of usuxy into the vitals 
of the state ; the increasing encour- 
agement of urban, and depression of 
nual industry ; the perilous depen- 
dence of the nation on foreign supplies 
for food; the conversion of agriculture 
into pastuinge, in the central provinces 
of the empire ; the difficulty ot recruit- 
ing the legions from the countiy popu- 
lation ; the impossibility of doing so 
in towns; the continual drain of the 
precious metals to distant countries, 
in the purchase of luxuries; the neces- 
sity of sending them abroad for that 
of necessaries; the consequent incrof^ 
in tlie weight of direct toes ; the fail; 
ure in the produce of the indirect ; the 
difficulty in maintaining a land and 
sea force adequate to the defence of 
the widely extended frontiers of the 
empire, so often and strongly portrayed 
in the historians of antiquity, as the 
j^uHarities which preoeded the fall of 
lloine-4»ve all their exact cotmterpait 
in the social feature by which we are 
surroimded. The difficulty of recruit- 
ing the imperial legions is equalled 
by the embarrassment experienced by 
Great Bntain in the manning of the 
mvy, or finding fimds for the support 
of a sufficient army ; the drain m gold 
and. silver to Egypt and Arabia^ ^aa 
identical with that we now suffer und^ 
to Atnerica and the. Ukraine ; and If 
we are not as yet dependent on th^, 
harvests of Libya and Sicily for our 
daily bread, it is already evident that 
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the tiime is not far distant when wo vators undersold by Poland axtd Am#- 
shall bo reduced to a similar dopon*^ rica with grain raised on Ihe Visttda 
donOO on ^oso of America and Poland; and the HUssissippi. It is the^silont 
and the lives of the English^ as of the but ceaseless operation of these two 
Hwan peojde; > will bo eotbibitted to laws that induces tho^old ago^cof gneat 
the winds and iho#S.vos/ e nations, which hare withstood the 

97; It isnotsui^prisingthat thosame shock«>f war, and risen superior tioaH' 
political features should characterise their neighbours, and insures that die- 
the iloman and British empires at the pei^on in ciTilised times of mankind, 
})eriQds of their highest exaltation; for which is provided for in rude ages by 
both have run the same course, and the lust of conquest and roving habits 
have come to be I'estrained by the of pastoral tribes, 
same law of natme. To both a great 98. When a nation becomes great 
and noble destiny was given; boih and powerful, like Eome in ancient, or 
have worthily discharged it. The Bo< Giiieat Britain in modem times, it no- 
manlegionsbequeathedto the world the oessarily draws the wealth of the world 
empires Kund laws of modem Europe; to itsem Money, being plentiful in 
the Endkh navy has left to it the still its coital and dbief -places of business 
more glorious i^eritonce of Transat* or pleasure, dedmes like eveiy other 
lautic and Australian civilisation. But plentiful thing in value. Money prices 
for nailer was immortal duration in* in consequence rise ; and this after a 
tended. Other nations are to succeed time is felt as an insupportable griev* 
in the same ^th, and forward yet anee by its ixdiabitants. The rich pur^ 
further the designs of Providence. It chase their luxuries fromfereign states, 
is not to be wished that civilisation where they are nused cheaper, because 
and power should bo for ever centred thecirctdatingmediumkleasplentifiil: 


round their ancient seats : their spread 
with the dispersion of mankind over 
the globe, forms an essential part of 
nodal advani^ment and the llivuie ad- 
ministration. The provision made for 
this consists in two laws of permanent 
operation and eternal endurance, which 
impose a never-failing restraint on the 
growth of aged communities, and pro- 
vide, hi tbdi! very greatness and exten- 
sion, the causes cd their decline, and 
the tran^eience of theip dominion to 
other states* These la^s are, that 
-capital, and knowledge^ while they add 
indefinitely to manu^turing power, 
mahe jaio corresponding addition to the 
powm Crural labour; and that what- 
k ^entiful and brought in large 
quanrito to^ne spot, declines in value, 
and mtpdses the persons possessing it 
td dhedvantiiig^ exchange* We see 

lor JSn^^and^ ; which can easily 
miiikhei'lildia in cotton faanuketure^ 
m art«k^‘5wkkjh^grow on 


he;bam jBnds itS'Oohi^ 


•CLsoj^'uiir, ^0 Giid^ico, Un» €4, 


the poor clamour incessantly for the 
unrestricted admission of foreign grain, 
that they may have bread on as mode- 
rate terms as foreign labourers. Manu- 
facturers and capitalists swell tlie ciy 
and second their efforts, because, b^’ 
Introducing foreign produce laised at 
a small cost, they hope to augmentfthe 
real value of their fortunes^ and extend 
by cheapening the sale of th«ir xpsnu- 
factures in foreign states. The richest 
and most numerous <teses 61 ooin* 

munity being thus cotnbinedvfQr^ona 
object, it soon becomes mpolsible io 
resist its concession. vSVee itrade in 
grain Was imposed apon^4h«^Hbnu^ 
Empemtv, as eocm 4hek 
came extmrive^net^leik by th^ 
ours of their subjects ' 
iihm by a sense of ' juatioe to^those in 
the ' Wbbmities^ of > It 

has been 

from :m' emb; ‘the 

dktant piovincje^ but, 

lri\di)rijriM}ppee^^ ^ 

tuban eoirtritu^fiks dn lbe'^d^^ 

whose hi^ Hefcm-iBill 
M^tdMed'ft'injSjo^ 

99. Thence the dej^dence^f E6nm 
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oti the hsirefsts of Lib]^ ened by chivalrous ideae or high-bred 

the Toin o£ Italian egncnltarc, the die- society^ waa little calculated to alleviate 
appewance of Italiaii soldieiUi from the the distress whidi the Emperor endured 
legkms, tSie ruinous burden of direct during his detenlaon. Agreatimpres* 
taxes, th 0 £ill«f theiempirew England sion, aecocdingly, was made upon the 
W reached the same limit; theeame viprld by the publication of the 18t 
passions have fronf i' similar causes ap^ Helena memoirs, in which irem4nter- 
fieared amongits inhabitants, the stme woven^ exaggerated statements , of the 
measures have been adopted % govern* indignities to which he . was said to 
ment, and the same ejects will foUow. have ^en subjected, with the interest- 
In the incessant effort to cheapen every- ing disquisitions and profound redeo- 
thing, in onler to obviate the effects of tions, which will perhaps add as much 
the very wealth which its greatness has to his fame with the thinking portionof 
produced, industiy will he crushed, and mankind, as his great military achieve* 
the stren^ of the heart of the empire ments always must with the enthusi* 
destroyed. All the great operations of astic and enterj^rising. 
nature are conducted by the laws which 101. But wlme all must that 
we see in daily operation around us. it should have been necessary, under 
Would we see the formation of a con* any circumstances, to act with even 
tinent, we have only to look at the seeming harshness towards so great a 
deposit ot a few inconsiderable rills ; man, yet justice can see nothing to 
the same gravitation which makes a condemn in the conduct of the 3British 
ston^ fall to the. ground, restrains* the government in this particular, whatever 
l^anets in thoir courses. The simple it may do as to want of courtesy in the 
ffkot that whatever is plentiful becomes governor of the island. It was indis* 
cheap, and that when a State grows pensable to the peace of the world to 
rich, its money prices rise, points to prevent his escape ; and the expedition 
a law of nature which restrains the from Elba had shown, that no reliance 
growUiof enxpiree,andhafiforeverren* could be placed either on hk profes* 
dened universal dominion impossible, sions or his treaties. Detention and 

secure custody, therefore, were un- 
100. Napoleon did not long survive avoidable ; and eveiy oondort conskt* 
the most dktinguiehed of hk old com- ent with these objects was afforded him 
paxunne in armej, Although he was by the British government. He was 
subjected to no restraint at dt Helena, allowed the society of the friends who 
was ptiteittad to ridit over nearly the liad accompanied him in hk exile ; he 
whole' khafd,.and enjoyed, a degree of had books in abundance to amuse 
luxury and eomfmt, both in his habi* lekure hours; saddle-horses in profu^ 
%tionmxdia the society with which sion were at hk command; he was 
Im im^stmnxided, which bore a sink* permitted to ride several mites in one 
ihg oontrast to the stem severity with direction ; Champagne and Burgundy 
whWlm had treated state prisoners; were hk daily beverage; and tiie hdi 
yet Ilk, ^nd imirit chafed against the ol fare of hk table„whlch k given by 
CMkfniodvof ;bemj^ at all to an has Oases as a pr^f of the severity 

islaxid; .The Brnkh government had of the British government, would 
given the moat esgpress instmctipns thought the height of luxury by most 
that he idien)d be Seated with all the persons in a state of llbei'ly. If the 
reapeot hk knak as a general, Engli^ government had acM towards 

akdi with all indhlgenee oonsistent Kapoleon as he did tai>them who op<* 
with seomity against ^ escape i but po^ him^ they would have shokhixn 
Bk Euiken Lem whb ^ sainted in the ditch, as he did the Dht^ 
to 11m mlhtary cn]ikQaiid<#.l^ dEnghien or Hofer, or ^ut him up in 
proved hn unhappy seketumik Bk an Alpine fortress, as he did the Car- 
nkmier mk rigidMmd imaqnomm^^ Napife^ hinkel^ fhm 

ing^ wnd has ten]^ of mktdy notsol64|hls better spirit retutned, had 

.V,*. . , ' ■ X;, s' 
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aesft ^f mln4^«a<mg}i to eae hovr modi 
to toordod during his «silo 

would in to end add to his &me. "{f 
I tto^t oioly " sold, to of mysdif, 
I would ^Joto totr I om tow. 
Ifistofcuue to ahi tootei «iid i|t 
gloiyv dd^esity^ waa wautto ^ 
career. 14 1 had 41^ upon to throuoi 
aimtoto<doto of loy power, Itould 
haye vtoto^d ^ probfeiu to temn 
mf, toto »o adyend^y* toy am 

jttto I iB-JBV" 

But h» mortal oare^ in to 
apeto ol to eto and sufi^nug was not 
desttod.to be of long dnvatlojL Tfao 
vexation ,wtob be expiwienced at find^ 
ing aU tojtoa tofit]c»ted which had 
been fctood^wsid they were maiay^ 
for to os^ape* to fretting which he 
gutoed ton ike sight of to English 
sentto round to dweHingf to reool- 
ledto of to lost greatness, to pros* 
peot of tolese detention, combined 
with a be^taiy malady to produce 
severe comtoints., Be suSered much 
ton ttoe$ but it was at hret hoped 
tot, tto would yield to to idEill of 
to medloal attodants. Gradually, 
faoweyeri to affections became more 
^ severe ; and toy at length assumed 
' to. de^ed symptoms of cancer in to 
etbma^ te wh^ his father had^fallen 
a victo at # etiu earlier age. In Feb- 
ruary 1821, he became so rapidly worse, 
ih^f by to special directions of to 
Pxincl^Bag^tf l4ord Bathurst wrote to 
$ir Bitoon h&we to oxprom to Boyal 

imdto whh, if poasiublei io relieve 
toir^ Tto nmfc of regard, howeter, 
caane too late: towards to end of 
‘Mnnfc' to latrength Slmh rapidly : he 
di Mtad to wilh with a gtsest vanely of 
‘ minute bmeto'; but obsthmte)^ re^ 
toed tp to whm he 

ha4'nf^4ferii^ ^*Alltto>^'toi 
witon dew: 

^ d^ 


[chap, xcvi 

Homan Oatolio which had been 
that of to fathers^ and ghve minute 
directipiH to hie body l^ing had in 
state in a dbop^le tMente, snoordfng to 
totom of toOattoio weitoip.^ ^*Oan 
yon xmt/' said hw lo 'Atomarchi, hk 
physician, **behevt in fifed, whose ex- 
istooe eirefyihing procla^s, and in 
whom to gmatest minds bav^ believed? 
I am neither a philosopber nor a phy- 
sician : I am ,ol to religion of my fa* 
thees. physieauis believe only in mat- 
ter : toy have faith in nothing. You 
should be above such weakness.’' On 
to 5th, a violent storm of wind and 
rain arose ; to death-struggle of ]!^a- 
poleon took place during its toy ; and 
to last words he was heard to utter 
were, Be breathed 

to at toven minutes bef6m six in 
the evening. In his will, which con- 
tained a va^ number of b^uests^were 
two very remarkable ones: to one 
was, a request 'Hhat . his b(^ might 
repose on to baidcs of to Seme,aiaong 
the people whom he had.loved so well 
to otor, a legacy of ten thousand 
franoB to to assassin OSntillon, who 
had attempted recent]^ before to mnr- 
^ der to Duke.of Wellington. 

>105. Kapoleon had himself indicated 
to place in St Helena Where he wished 
his remains to be interred, if toy were 
not allowed to he removed tq iFtoce. 
It was in a small hollow cfdleil Blaue's 
Valley, whtm a tontain^ todld with 
weeping willows^ hsd long l^sen a lav* 
ouhte spot lor hia msditatloiis. The 
body, efbett lym# in state as he had di- 
mted, was aimed to to place of in- 
tecmtoon to Sih of Ifay. ^e whole 
mcmhemcf hkhouseto the 

md>le*lieartsd Berto^dt Comit Mont- 
holon,, and the ftohfid IHehdb 
who M tored to axlk^'anfl idl' to 
otoera, naval and amlitary^ in to isl* 
sni^' attend^ 'Eewas 

laid in to in his 
ed nndar* 

dress^wl hoto^ws to 
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ligr aia Epgltfili aooording to 

the fom oi the (Siuroh of 
The wae bweifed the 

epeec^ileee emo^tk endteem e£ all pro- 
Beet ; thr^ euoeefieAfie Tolleys of ines- 
hetiy add artillery ed^ouaeed that the 
mighty couquetoi^ iw Md m hiagisire ; 
a simple stone, of greatejae„waeplaGed 
over hie rei:3iaiD»k and the eolita^ wih 
low wept over the tomb of: him for 
whom the earth itself had osm hardly 
seemed a httidg mausoleum. 

104. Time relied on, and brought its 
uaual changes on its wings. The dy- 
nasty of the Bestomtiod proved unequm 
to the arduous task of coercing the de- 
^6B of the Bevolution, weakened bat 
not extinguished, by ^e overthrow of j 
Kapoleon : a dew generation aibse, 
teeming with the passions itnd foiget- 
ful of the sufferings of former times ; 
and the rev<dt of the^^ Baidhadea re* 
stored the tricolor flag, and estabHahed 
a send-revolutionfiry dynasty on the 
French throne^. A new world arose, 
in which the passion lor novelty, to 
which Napoleon had opposed the bar- 
rier of his genius ree^oed its- course. 
*^He was the last.)of individuid exfet- 
ences/’ says Obateaubriaad : hence- 
forth everyth^ became levelled and 
ordinary. Alone, the spectre of Na- 
poleon stands on the veige of the 
world)(^that had been like the phan- 
tonp dl deluge oq the holders of 
the abyas/* ^ Bnglind shared in the re- 
newed oonwuIsiMs consequent on these 
momentau»,‘ events; .a great oxganic 
change in the oonstitutiQn placed the 
popular party fef a oowrsa of years in 
power ; n tempofaxy alliance, founded 
on poUtiecd passion, not atonal inter- 


a request was made to the British to 
restore the remains of their |^t Em- 
peror to the French people* This re- 
quest, reoeived in a worthy spirit by 
the Bni^hsk adndnistratloxk, wae Imhio- 
dsately complied with, ha the hope, as 
it was sShquently though faHacioui^ 
said at the time, ^that^&ese two great 
nations would henceforth bury their 
diseord in the tomb of N!apoCeon”t 
^e sohtaiy gmve in St Helena was 
disturbed : the lonely willow no longer 
wept over the remahw of the Emperor : 
the sepulchre was opened in presence 
of all the officers of the isli^ and 
many of his faithful followers: and 
the winding-sheet, rolled back with 
pious care, revealed to the entranced 
spectHors the well-known features of 
tjie immortal hero, serene, ahnost un- 
decayed, in his now cauonised.ndlitary 
dress, aa when he stood on the ^Ids of 
Austerlite and Jena. The body was re- 
moved from its resting-place with the 
highest military honouie : the British 
army and navy in the island, with gen- 
erous sympathy, vied with each owter 
in d<^g Imnour’to their gi^eat antagon- 
ist; and when it was lowered amidst 
the ihiunder of artilleiy into the IB^nch 
frigate, England felt that she had vo- 
luntarily, but in a right spirit, relin- 
quished the proudest trophy of her na- 
tional glory. 

105. The remains of . the Emiieror 
were conveyed in safety to Europe on 
board the &lle Poule frigate, and land- 
ed with appropriate honours at jSatre 

t ** Her Mqlesty'S govemiCctki hopes that 
the zeal with which it hae responded to this 
demand , will be reprarded in France as a proof 
of her desire to obliterate every trace of those 



\ meatef Bespat sad Acre. 


despenftft^/fl 
meat ot a»d Acre, 


A wereen the. 
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de Gr^^ce. Ffom tlxoHc^ th«y wwe 
moved to Pans, with a view to t]l;ieir 
being intan^i wHb iUustii- 

one warfio]^ oi in ibo Oburcb 
of the Inv^deai' . Tue^ i^tement, 
whi^ awaken)gd/ i&e .4eepest intertat 
xk Fianoe and oVseP Eujcopief took place 
on tue I5t)^ Oecembejr 1840. Tbeday, 
was ^ine, thought, piercingty cold ; but 
such w;aa;^e interest excited, fhat six 
hundred ijiQnmd persons were astern' 
bled to witnt^s the ceremony, many 
died of tjjie severity of the weather 
w^ujld.it oqntioued. The procession 
^proa^ed Paris by the road from St 
^oud> so, often traversed by the Em- 
pror in ;the days of his glory. The 
body wto conveyed in a colossid heai^e 
drawn by twelve hoi-ses : it ^passed 
through the now finished and stupen- 
dous ai*ch erected to the Grand Army 
at the, barrier, of JiremUy,' and slowly 
moving thi^ugh the Champs Elys^es, 
reached the Invalides by the bridge of 
la Concorde. X»nuis Philippe and all 
hia court. officiated at the august cere- 
mony, which was performed with extra- 
ordinary pomp in tlm splendid church 
of the eoifLce^; but noting awakened 
auch deep feeling as a band of the mu- 
tilated veterans of the Old Guard, who 
with ihounihd visages, but a yet mili- 


tary air, attended the remains of their 
beloved, chief to his last reia|iing-pl^e. 
An aged cha^er^ puce ridclexi by 
Emf^ror oh hia fieJda o| ,fam,e,,euryiv^ 
to loRpw ihe gigantic, hea^ ^oi ^the 
grave. place of intenuent was 
worthy of the, hero who,w^ now pheed 
beneath its roof: it fioh^ined 'fiiere- 
maina of Tnrei^e and Tauban, and 
the paladins of France. En^hapting 
music thrilled every heart as the obffin 
was lowered mho the tomb ; me thun- 
ders of the aiiiUery, so, often vocal to 
his triumphs^ now gaye him the last 
honours of moH^U^ : the genius of 
Marochetti Was sele^d to erect a fit- 
ting monument to his memory; and 
the bones of Kapoleon finally reposed 
ou'the banks of the Seine, amidst 
the " people whom he had loved so 
wril.” Yet will future ages perhaps 
regret the ,acW-girt islet, the solitary 
stone, the willow-tre^ JYo tomb at 
Paris can equal .that * in , the, Valley of 
Slanes; O'Neil the sepidchrcs pf the 
dead are in danger ih that ,lmd of 
change. A stone and a name alone 
befit his greatoessw., ^ Napoleon lyiU 
live when Paric is m ruins : hia deeds 
will survive the dojdie of the Invalidea : 
— no man psm riiQ,w the tomb of Alex- 
ander I , , ' , , , > , 


CHAPTEE XCVt 


COHOLUtHNO R'EFiKCnOWfS: 


, h eays Bplingbreke, 

^5s philoeupy^^^ by exampW 
i|8-liru%Kis ever-changing; 
nW® Wiconrinmdiy adwe- 
)pevei^7iiice^ y iuad it is; rarriy 
, pi mrenm- 


jwmcJpleaof miiTeii!# appHc!^ ^hd 
the neglect , or obpervaiiep .of ^hich, 
in ah ages^Jnui buen 4|[t!^e9^ with 
same eoncequeime»*iV id dis- 
.eoveiy pf thoe0fprii!w%lW)» 
fthei^E4in*!iy 

of public! evewt«,?i|jiMJt-<hPg^ 
histoky ooniBhits ; il is in w^egenpmi 
dfiforiontoughidlthei^^ 
lof the comjhuuityf that thp uniy 
foundation^ eith^ social, prosperity 
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riatiotuil sectirity, is to be fomid; 
sajj^ Sir "W^altep Scotti 
diffets fftm birds and beasts 'becai^e 
he ha^'the means of ai^^sijing himself 
of ih^ khoS^iedge aedujired by his pre- 
decesfibrs* ’The \swjB3!oW builds the 
same hi^'st wfeUbits father and mother 
built : the sj^rrow does not improve 
by, the expferienoe of . its parents* Onr 
unceStbrs lodged in caves and wigwams, 
we* construct palaces . for the 
rich, and comfortable dwellings for the 
])OQr* ' And i^hy is this ? Because our 
eye is able to look back upon the past, 
to improve upon our Ancestors’ improve- 
ments, to avoid their errors. This can 
only be done bjr studying history, and 
comparing it with passing events.^* The 
moire widely that tlie jiCople are ad- 
mitted into a share of government, the 
more direct tlio influence which they 
exercise upon the decision of the legis- 
lature has become^ the more indispen- 
sable is it that tliese principles should 
be generally inculcated and understood. 
For without wisdom in the direction 
of government^ no securifyean exist 
dither for national Or individual wel- 
fare ; and without general infomation 
oh historical subject a^ong the people, 
they will rarely, except under the pres- 
sure of immediate necessity, either sub- 
mit to the sacrifices, or acquiesce in 
the course, which wisdom inquires. 

2. ‘‘Whatever,’* says Dr Johnson, 
makes the past, the distant, or the 
future predominate over the present, 
exalts us in the scale of thinking beings/’ 
The words oi'e familiar tp eveiy one, 
till they have become trite ; but the 
thought is often far removed oven from 
the most contemplative breasts. To 
risd superior to tlie pressure of exist- 
ing events, to .generalise at once from 
the past and the present, and to draw 
inteiii^cea'^ha the future, 

tvhich shalb b^’ jdat ’even in the eter- 
human affairs, is 
p^r^ps the h^ifhest '^effort of jdiiloso-, 
^w^ri \ n6t euflicient 

to ■d[<> «o> ’liliat' ie ' imbued' 

vrith ihe apirit ^ ’<3>wii' times,, and; 

ie’dhCply ffflpfessted ' with the '^grees. 
among msdairifld, and vast chmigeB ini 
jsqdety, th^ hc sees aroufid hith. 'Ifi 
he limits bb observation to them aloud, 


he will be led as wddely t^tray as if he 
regarded only the pdst, and cast aside 
all observation of th^e present At one 
period, and in soipe countries, mankind 
apl^r to make the most i^pid progress, 
tfihir numbers multiply vriih 'ihcredible 
mpidity, th^y expand in every dijpec- 
tion, and come to exerrise a jgreat, 
sometimes a diunble, influence on 
human aflairs. At other times, na- 
tions become statibnaiy, or even retro- 
grade ; their energies seem mchatisted ; 
their fire is burnt out j the numbers 
I of their inhabitants decline ,* their me- 
! morable actions are at an end ; and 
I centuries elapso without their giving 
1 birth to ono original thought, or 
achieving a single action worthy of 
being' recorded in the annals of man- 
kind. 

8, In the first period, the thoughtful 
observer is apt to be unduly influenced 
by the stren^h of the cuirent in which 
he finds himself placed. He sees every- 
thing around him in mpid motion ; in- 
stitutions changing, new i)Ower6 vising 
into action, old influences sinking or 
foigotten. He not unnaturally im- 
iigines that this violent current is to 
continue for ever the same, when,'lh 
fact, the very rapidity of its motion is 
only accelerating the p>eriod when it is 
to be followed by a calm. In the lat- 
ter situation, the observer is often l 0 <l 
unduly to desjmir of the fortunes of 
his species. Indignant at the corrup- 
tion or selfishness with which he is 
suiTounded ; unable to arouse his coun- 
trymen to activity or public virtue ; 
d^pouding, from observing the, com- 
munity to which he belongs sinking in 
the scale of nations,)^ or irrecoverdbly 
bent upon a ruinoiv» course of policy, 
he becomes hopeless of the improve- 
ment of mankind, and vents his dis- 
eontetkt in cutting satires on the pre- 
vailing viiiies, which he naiuwiiy coii- 
aiders as the melancholy termination 
of national greatness. He f oigets that 
such a state of ^ngs ^ not 'eternal ; 
th^t a rmnedy, and an ef^ctaal remedy, 
ia;|flg#V]ded agoMi it^evils^ in the rise 
of' othrir states, the lidveit of flerodr 
or:’ the 'inroadt ■ of- 'A’''bmver 
and that as certafaily ttie 
bulking vegetation of epf^ng suei^seda 
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ike iibifld i?it»Ufcy of mbiory so surely 
ivlil tiieesbssjgy ana potrs^ of mtuikind 
mm0 ik T0tim :the deoayil^ii^irit of 

4. Xt ^ a ^oaxtnadn mibjoot of 
pMiti with ibb lyMtois of tha pt^mi' 
0^, wtikh is b a pecuBsr batmer a 
perioid of pi*ogt&M, ^ia% a portion Of 
the 6obmttnit^, oonsideiuble in 
her, and ]^Wf ui from the possession 
of A* their with unAue 

pamuit^ on the institutiohs of iheir 
ancestotn ; that ihey are blind to the 
lights of the age; salioitous to per- 
petuate the now worn-out and expir- 
ing eystem bf society; and insensible 
to the emdatiual and rapidly increasing 
in^Uenoe of new elements and agents 
upon the fabric of society. There is, 
^thout donbt, often much foundation 
for tfiie cbmpiaint ; and many of the 
» most celamitonsoonvulsions which have 
amtated the wozhl have arisen from 
bl^dness to this progress, and the at- 
tempt to peipetuate in one genexution 
instittitions which arose in, and were 
adapted to another. But the error is 
not the lees manifest^ though now it is 
the more genersd, Of those who imagine 
that the progress of one period is to 
be oontmual ; that human thought and 
human wishes are invariably to run in 
Che dumnel; and that the ultimate 
destiny of sodety in the eivilieed world 
may with eonddence be predicted from 
the tendency of its movemient at a 
particular period, and in a particular 
nstiom 

d. I&e greatest poUticsl writeie of 
the present age . are not exempt from 
thisdehiiBion. ^enUdcTocqueville 
asserts lhat the evident tendency of 
msnidfidr* bbth iii the old and new 
wOidd^ bOiMywhere to establh^ demo- 

(^sd^o aScendin^^ cunwot of 

and l^e bicrehsbg 

of power, hi such 

md 

rspuidtcan 
w>‘frijAibtdMny ol 

M-C...-, ... .' ■« *.f {jfe ■ . A. ■' Jt '' .VA, lTrt^«ilAl!tlWl> tli tX 

wm fasB preumnxnase. 


republic ; he overiboks the vast reac- 
tion which over great part of . modern 
Europe succeedeS the nrst burst of the 
Pinti^nt Eeforthaiion, and not only 
arrested its progress, but ^caused it to 
recede ; he shum his byes to the trans- 
ports of Joy'vtdiiohL in England marked 
the restbmtion Of the Stuarts, and the 
unanimous efforts of Europe in oUr 
own times to. throw otf the dreadful ' 
oppression of the French Revolution. 
The Eastern sage had a far deeper in- 
sight into human af^rs who desired 
the monarch to inscribe oh his ring, 
as the moral alike for adverse and 
prosperous fortune, And this too 
shall ^s away/’ 

d. ^ strongly has this pe!^etUal 
recurrence of action and reaction Ini- 
jjresaed'itself upon the most profound 
observers of mankind, that a fey^ deep 
thinkers in eveiy age Imta held that 
human affairs proceed not in a straight 
line, hut in e circle; that, literally 
spei^bg, the aphorism is true, that 
there is nothing new under the sun ; 
and that what is supposed to be the 
bfusion of fipsh eiomehta into society, 
and the openW of a new age in the 
world, is b mUty nothing more than 
the repetition to another State or gen- 
ei^tion of the eabe eternal round of val- 
our; effort, greatness, discord, degener- 
acy, onddeclbe, Whii^ from theWliest 
peti'odb, like thUSOveiiageS bl individuSl 
man, has marked the prdgresii of na- 
tions from thebnaUvity to tMr 
It must be confessed i&t an 
consideration <>f course of tiuman 
adhirs, as nbt in pm 

reiiedn for b^eviifb that . tlik i^heart- 
^xbg view'is weR'IotbdbcL . / / ' 

7. '3^'t Ifihey wrc'^d^nidb^^ who 
an‘ti<dpato a 

e(nrMpbh^to‘ nuieMRaoW' ti, 

and w fortunes of 

ifeariS 

tie, ;«f 
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ordintay lot of mortality, yet the for- 
times ox the human race partake of the 
immortality of the vorka of nature; 
and that, amidst aU tlm successive rise 
and fall of parfodar states, a vast sys- 
tem for the eatensfoh ^ improyement 
of the species is to W discerned. The 
beautiful isgage, of genius seems more 
deacriptiye of the ^gress of man, 
which has compared itto an advancing 
tide, the waves of: which indeed ebb 
and flow, but wMch continually streams 
higher and higher upon the beach.* 
And if a ^ucifol an^ogy to physical 
motion, or mathematit^ flgures, is to 
be admitted to illustrate such a pro- 
gress, perhaps the nearest , approvima' 
tion which can be. made to it is, to 
assimilate the advance pf mankind to 
the movement ascribed by the Ptole- 
maic astronomer^ anterior to the days 
of Copernicus, to the planetary bodies ; 
and to hold, that wfaue each state per- 
fom^ in dne season its own separate 
revolution, yet the centre round which 
it revolves, sustained by the arm of 
Omnipotence, is continuaUy advanck^. 

If we compare the extent of civU.- 
isation, the diff^bn of knowledge^ and 
the scene of human happiness in the 
first ages recorded in authentic history, 
in the days of Herodotus, with that 
which now obts^ when the light, 
then fain% glimmerh^ along the 
ihpi'es of ilm Mediterranean, has spread 
over the whole world as far as the 
waters. of the ocean extend; and the 
h'eedom for which the Gieeian re- 
publics then hsnmioaBy contended, has 
extended over great of Europe, 
and into another hemisphere'-^mple 

la'j! ^ ..1 Li 


tione, In regard to the future destiny 
of mankind, win. be found td exist 
The Greek, %s the Bo- 

vQm, the Peiete stmphes have suoees- 
iflv^y Mcni btdthe hmnan race has 
eurm^ all tbe oM^vophaa 

The. .samw^flire m toe W 

'ium br4^tlrdm^lipfr>kgis^ un ;nat4on»'to 
a^lidthef, 

HacawiAT* ' : 


the progress of . the species through all 
the changes which it has undergoue. 
The, ^rei£sft end most overwhelming 
calamities in appearance have proved 

overthrow of the 

empire by the barbadans, have sprung 
the institutions, the energy^ the ex- 
pansive power of modem Bmojpe: 
from the subjugation of the eivili^d 
world by the arms of the Le^ons^has 
arisen immortal code of laws which 
will for ever regulaite the rights and 
restrain the injustice of men. 

A nearer examination, however, 
of the progress of nations, and still 
more, perhaps, a practical ^uaintance 
with mankind, under any eircumstances 
or stage of advancement, wHl probably 
sugge^ an important modification of 
this law of social progress, and unfold 
the principal cause to which the con- 
tinued failure of aU attempts, by mere 
changes in the form of government, or 
social condition of the people, either 
to elevate their chai'acter, increase their 
happiness, or avert the numerous evils 
incident to their situation, is to be at^ 
tributed The tiuasures of knowledge, 
the powers of art, the triumphs of 
science, constitute a permanent addi- 
tion to the inheritance of the s{>ecieB ; 
and the art of printing haaapparently 
given them a durable existence, and 
for ever preser>^ed for future g^era- 
iions the acquisitions of the p^t But 
a very slight acquaiutanoe with men 
is sufficient to show thatit is neither 
in these acquisitions, nor the powers 
that they confer, that the secret ^ther 
of national strength or indi vidual ele- 
vation is to be lound.' Intellectual 
cultivation , is unhappily proved, by sH 
history, to be but too oonsistent . with 
moral neglect ; th^spread know- 
ledge with the^ elusion of coi^ption ; 
the triumphs of art with the degrade* 
tion of the hseft l^ay,^ npiioxndy' 
W thkwlanoholy progmss,^ m 
at least, ti^flded Ihe greatest inW 
l^eotuel e^rts of nrnekmd, tih 

.pksssd'hato a tho' wisest 

.pUh^o^l^ imd 

olsmsveKh 

a^Qsi^iialgreatno^ 
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iiirith ^reat adyancemex^t in the arte and 
and that, in the wpi^ o£ 
** in the intae^i^of a ptat^ 
;ia?it0 inatiirity^ afrma 
leavn^ for a . aea^oa;* in Ita .dje- 
elin^ comn^kem fl^id f the , meohania^l 
.. '.\ ' 

Id. At t&el»mnng out of the French 
^y<dyttle% Wwey^« ft view he^ 

to iifrov^ «end « 0 M>hL obtained general 
con^i^nee, woi^att men of a apecn- 
eaithus^iti^ turn of mind^ 
yrW/univer^]y jbnagined by phil^eo- 
phere, that the oxtenaion of .knowledge, 
the .humanhdng of spanners, and we 
dit^sipn of ^uoation, had provided an 
antidote to UuH tendency to 
d^Y hitherto ialwaya observable in 
hnpptan affatps, and , at the same time 
di^vered.a remedy for almost all the 
pporal, and even the {drysioal evils of 
humanity, .The more that the writings 
of Yoltaire, j^usseau, Eaynal, and ail 
•that schopl of philosophers, are exa* 
mined the more clearly will it appear 
that this positaon formed t^o comer' 
stone of their whol0 system, and that 
it was to iUusti’ate it that all their 
efTorts. wore dhected. Condorcet ex- 
pressly ftates, in his Life of Voltaire, 
that that was the cardinal point of 
that great man's ihilosophy.* Nor 
ere such doctrines confined to that age 
or to ^ai counti^. The doctrines of 
human perfeotibility — the principle 
that, there is an inaefinite progress in 

, ** ‘Btnxt and iavioraneo ore the sole causes 

t3jia mislbrtnnes of the hntatm race ; and 
Aupfimtitlooe errepra are the mcsjt jraUd, he- 
cause they oormpt the eotnees ot reason, and 
their fatal enthn^asm leads to the coaimls- 
(den of orimes wltliout reinorse. ' The thore 
h^en ore emUghtenedj the iSreer will they tie, 
',apd''the.lc»l vriiH it oust Uwm to, become so. 
whhi m l^ose cimimstances, is the duty of 
h phuiMKi)iihSXlt To attack is^iperstition; to 
dminsMia to g^Minnents, peace, rictaes, 
the rews^ of Jaws wh^ch 

ssc^,ise%iouh , lie wifi enhghtm 

^ tiw w ml thht th^ btvs to fsar t^e 
vriH .ever 

* ifeotirsfiherliy 

■ 

hnisinklnd fiotnaybke 
ItaadVMigiUkthe 
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hiuifi^ #ai^ iiQt m}y ip , 
pr sewntifip .aotpusition, biitf iijh. uapiiS 
flpyatlbtiC ,iimd\«CKda^ , hbpihii^i^rT^imd 
that eyfU of the p^ hawp arisen 
fh>m liwovemment or olasa .aeesnd- 
ars Jio to the 

heart,! so fiatimng to hmnah , .vanity, 
and, withal,, so nearly j^lied to the 
generous afi^tions, that wUV^in 
all probability^ to the end of tlie world 
oemstitute . the basis on which' all the 
efforts of the popular , party will be 
rested, and all the visions of sodal 
amelioration Jkwti4o<h Jit is already 
the prevailing,, ip fact ftlxuost univeraai, 
cvee<l in Amearica,. whidi:^ hardly any 
writer, even of the highest class, in 
that land of freedom v^tures ^to 
say; and it is a doctrine wldch will 
be found to.lm at the of ^e prin- 
ciples of all i^oae numerous p^ea in 
Great Brit^ whp aun at ameliom^ug 
the ooiidiUon pf maxtod .b^r merely 
altering their ^tolitical inptitutaono. . ,lt 
is Of the lughast bn|HHtance,,themf^, 
to inquire to what extent this principio 
is well founded; to examine kom far 
it is oonsiatent with Jhe experience of 
human naturq;, and.in what degree Jt 
is warranted by the. <paat opnals of 
mankind. 

11. The f^nch Eeyolujdoii 

the history iei tb^ wc)^. ba^#, ex- 
hibited of dike .efitire' fMljey^ o| , this 
opmion. , Xt was ayowedb;! h^d by ftH 

authors, both ^philosQ 
lilical, upon the princlp 
biUty^ Thisd^tPino^wi^': 
all Aeir writings and ^00 „ 
had passed Jntp w 

maxim; it was mj?!.grpuhd b* 

Ihey 0* ,on^, i»sted, itteu? 
and itwtiffed thpm .mwtifNi,; .. SjOii 
call never,'*, it was said? the 

'people top 

the s%htest jda^^ abuaiug 

i% 

fwv^hb v^ of 
,ambificjn4f’'WiuSife>^ the 
friests jvwhen 

into 

at. ones -oeeser 1 v^ih<% Wl ■ tie- 
% fo"l 
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wifidoih, xaaybeexpetstfed 
'nhivenially to prev^illy ’yrben sove- 
I'dgnty jB treated in thofiso ^ho are all 
t6 be^blelssed liy tlie establkh’- 
imeut of thetee virtues, Pbesib^ mueh 
‘ isniffetring i&ay have'beesi inflietedy Some 
mjufitice may doubtleBs been oom> 
; xnitted, bn^e pAtt of tUe people, in 
the efibrt to iseenre for themselves these 
blc^s^gs; but these hvDs' are tempo- 
ir^, and not worthy to be for a mo- 
ment weif^hed , against the permanent 
bles8in|$e Of j^publican institutionsl** 
;Sp far did this delusion as to the virtue 
of the people extend, that it reached 
even those most famed for their pro- 
found knowledge of human nature ; 
and La B^tre has recorded, in his 
admirable Vkaraeier^f the marvellous 
Opinion that ‘*tbO people' can do no 
wrongv while ' one of the great can 
soarce ever dO anything righu**^* 

' 12. It is difficult to conceive what 
must l^ve been the anguish Of the 
pex^ous who/ after promul^^ and 
acting upon these principles, found 
thexUselves and tl^r countiy involved 
in unheard-of miseries firum their ef- 


fects ; When they saw the people whom 
they hUd represented as, and whom 
they believed to be, so innocent, in- 
stanHy^ oU the acquisition of power, 
' stepped iO 'sctrooities greater than had 
ey^ disgn^d the government of kings 
ot^ councils 01 priests ; and fohnd 
that vOrymiddlb cji^s^ whom they had 
' Olw^ wd out 'as ihO secure deposi- 
tafcifSdf Of imblic virtue, were themselv^ 
takingf'die^ lead ih the commissioii of 
evOry. tjjiOdes of atrocity. It is not 
jsd^iMig that anxiety to avoid wit- 
■ ’nyi^higsuOh '^its ' from their efforts, 
hOmbexe even of the 
> m'^t . enl^MOd to commit suicide, * 

, « ^ tbs ip^ple can. do no cvU,- a 
man oftsiikwlg^dd and i»cspabl« of 

tnOch oOe only edtudUes 

i^blehasre no sUd the gi^athate ho 

OnaLda^'^JWhSii opiiMn such ^ these ob- 


that Roland ^ould have been found 
dead' on the wayside, with a writing in 
his pocket, testifying that he “cared 
iiot to Hve in a world stained by so 
many trimes and that' CcAidorcet, 
who had cartiOd his dreams of human 
petfectibUity so far as to have antici- 
pated, from the combined discoveries 
of science, and calmtng of mankind by 
the spread of freedom, uu exieii^ion of 
humm life through indefinite ages, 
should have been led to shorten his 
own existence, by pf>ison adtnipistOred 
by his own liand. 

13. The external conquests of the 
French during the Revolutionary wars, 
and the brillkint but devastating and 
disastrous career of Nappleon/.were 
nothing but the appheaMon of these 
princijjMeB to the external concerns of 
the world. Of all the' dangers to be 
anticipated from the establishment of 
popular power, probably that which 
was least anticipated was, that it would 
lead to a general passion for war and 
foreign conquest ; for these evils, . so 
Bevei*ely felt in eve^.age, had for long, 
by the common cofiseni of philoso- 
phers, been set down to the wribition 
of kings, tlie cruelty of priests, or the 
rivalry of mmisters. Yet was this ef- 
fect immediately found to follow from 
it, and that too with such fury and 
violence, that for tUrenty years it de- 
luged Europe with blood, brought for- 
eign armies to every capital on the 
Continent caused the destruction .of 
several millions of the human ino^ and 
all but prostrated the whole military 
^wers of the Conthient^; bisfore the 
Iniperisl bayoneta To <me, how- 
ever, who considers the principles of 
human natui^; th^ immediate, effects 
of a i*evulution,t and W passions which 
it awakens among the people^ it must 
at once appear ^t such a result 
not only prObablO) but unavoidable- 

11 The dreams of phimst^ers and 
the visicHbS of philanthropists' «»*«»" 
peted, froim ihe establiriM^nt Uf .'gdV- 
Ipbn a highly , dwnwatic 
b»ai%,th»imm€diate^^a^ ^«fcire oessar 
■ of /warn and ^ 

, of agptwr4>ei^^ 

mankindL This waaejiqpe<M,.beeau^ 
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C ehmmt now plaoad vln 

4l».of Merest it'wiHi 

ai:^pftt«ed to h& ixf tmiaixk mt r«ibw ' But 
effect vidd£jKSt«^^ 
cvacpgAt^'' BraoWlyv that wliioh my 
mea twqtuiiiited ^tb h» 

mm nature n^d luwFe: iuitiei{wte4 
itrhioli title oiEpw^mo of every iige^ 
'wheie timilar cdrotionctaaoee liA oo*, 


ourrt^ Iwd demeiuitxeited^ etid wbicli 
a le^ of tiae profoixndeet thinkers had 
foectold^vbs.i that the workiiag chujees 
trese, Immediately thrown out of em- 
ployment by the ceBsation of trade and 
the nnivemal terrom of the oapitaliste 
aiidvreidthy: 0hu9eeB; that the expecta^ 
tions <o£ tim middle ranks became un- 
bounded ; that the wicked passions of 
the human immediately burst 
into overwhelimng activity ; and that 
a univetml stoppage of employment, 
and starvation among the poor, were 
found to ooineide wifh the anticipated 
sooiai resumction of the statew At the 
same tlms^ government, from the fail- 
ure of ^^e revenue, became insolvent ; 
all Ihe methods l^t were tried iov re^ 
storing the timmces, by oonibcation of 
the property of the churchy seizure of 
the estates of the emigrants, appropri- 
ation of the revenue of corporations 
and hospitals, and issue of assignats, 
proved Blnso^, and in their uitimate 
eibcts became the gpatest aggravation, 
i]mtesd<ff any alleviation, to Republic 
distress, by. the ovetwhehning ruin 
vtrhich '^Sy luuinght upon private fa- 
milies, and ihu totid destruction ol 
Capital and credit which they occa- 
sioned. Thus the r^bllcan Frimch 
wore driven to the career of foreign 
cbnfueet aA&e by ffnanckd necessity, 
4emom^ ammtkm, and popul^ 
; and ’ in Its excdtemmxts and 
ijicndm th^ibtimd a tmisSontoofnpesh 
mdskm Idr tlerir sulQhrings, until the 
^luseicss. fliid wretdbe^iem whieh hi 
lii^1xm«i|gld dn otbsn nations, iroused 
ruiMsiioe 


arewaixd for thoi stmuous efforts she 
had made in the i^se of huedom f 
and that, under the sway of a oonsti- 
tuHonal monarch, the glorious fabric 
of eivd liberty vvcsdd Im permanently 
establiidied in that great eouutty. ' If 
themsaterial of the govern^* 

ment of the rtestoration istalonc con- 
sidered; there appeared good reason for 
supposing that this expeetabion was 
about to be realised;' During the 
fifteen years of it$ w^k but gentle go^ 
vemmcnt; peace was preserved *, the 
carnage of Kapcieon was in gxuat part 
repaid by we vivifying powelu of 
population; industiy and wealth in^ 
creased . to an i ncrediblc' degree ; the 
freedom of ihe press; and the guaran- 
tees of oonstitutional Hberty, were es- 
tablished to an /extent alto^ther un- 
known in conriuenml Burope; and the 
general well-being of the people indi- 
cated the existence of a salutary admin- 
istration of public afihirk Bef all this 
was as nothihET ^ the Revolutioniijitai,' 
<'as long as llordeoai the Jew Sat at 
the king's gate/* The government of 
the Restoration was , obhosdioui^; «forit 
reminded the Rreuohy how inuboehtly 
soever on the part of the royal fam0y, 
of the days of their htimiliatiom the 
passions of the Eevolurion, long pent 
up, came atlasb to requitea vent; tjhc re- 
straints of moMty, iaw, and m^er were 
felt as insupportabiti, by a people accus- 
tomed to iioence.m kreligion, the 
spoliations of aharl^y; end ^the aptoiii* 
dours nf military cmiqUesti and ih& 
imbeeff e bauds of a sUce of pie^c mou- 
srehc p^ved unequal the task cd 
restraining the mey 
I vohition. •' " ’ '' 


16L Ihun^dyiiiiwtynfilw 
tionfell, mad 'trith it sB^lhe kopes (sii 
goyortdmg 

'oorntitutiomd IaioiiweM .<the iw* 
ffUem 

I wus'^estabttik^ 

sdccessfeflly pmrtiiwd, titic ad 
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AugUBtu 9 » that ix^aakiod are iti genei^l 
governed by word«i not things ; and 
that, provided only theyat^ad<k^tnsed 
in the language Ire^nii they will 
submit to th(9 reality of despotism. 
The army was Immensely at^entedf 
the public mtpenditure m<n^ea»ed n 
half; the oiklnnnanom' which had ocoa* 
fiioned the fall of OhaiHies re-enacted 
with additions^ Seterity; formidable 
foriidcatioas erected around l^ris; a 
collar of steel put round the neck of 
thie rebellious city ; an army of six.ty 
ihoifsSnd.meaqaintered inm neighs 
houfhood, and the Stmnglh of xailitaiy 
government eetablkrhedi 
17. Still the ltd vocates of democratic 
equality, and the believers iu human 
perfectibility, were not discouraged. 
They looked for a realisation of Iheir 
drec^ in the efforts of the Carbonari 
of Naples, of the patriotaof Piedmont, 
and of the ultra-liberals of Spain and 
the repubhco of America. Dishearten- 
ing have been the results of all these 
ezpecta^na. In the two first coun- 
tries, the efforts of the republicans were 
overthrown with hardly any resistance; 
in thirds the attempts of ^e Be- 
volutionists, niter occasioning a dread- 
ful civil war, which lor eight years 
bathed the Peninsula in blood, have 
terminated in the prostpat^A of the 
crown, the min of the countiy, the 
destructiou of freedom, and the esta- 
blishment ol » military despotism, 
idvahing ih severi^^ as the previous 
efforts ol its supporters had equalled in 
ahpmty, tmeh formed the ter- 
mhni^ionjmdpiir^^ of the Erench 

RevoltttiQn.;^ a And in South America 
so disSsirmn*' have been the roBults of 
XivolatM^ thaitimarehy has oontiaued 
unabated tonbovet^^ Fopu- 

m'^on has neoqd^d, and m^many places 
sunk to what it Was when 

the oonvuSiiibh- ludustiT has 

been blighted by . confis- 
cation, of l^blie, moraUiy 

destroyed %ilhi»MimocMv« aaoentet 
, has.' been 

iwMd even in ^gstr^^dl mtoes 

siiid wium,hafe. Iiilett'mnisi* a suc^ 

. has .cessed io 'to lisasni^tls^ 

names. - - 


18. Even then, the sanguine hopes 
of the believers in the innocence of 
mankind sad the doctrine of human 
perfe<$tibdRy were not altogether cast 
down. ' These calamitous lesul^ 
nWui said^ ^'were the consequences only 
of dm oonruptive oppreBsiooss and vices 
of the Old World : mb reaction against 
ages of former misrule has be^ so 
violent as to have defeated its object; 
and theUjce the general lailurd <» all 
attempts to establish liberty and equa- 
lity in the Old World. But in the New, 
a very different roaiilt may be antici- 
There the human race have 
their career uumanacled by the 
fetters of former despotism.; no pre- 
esdsting evils exist to avenge ; no un« 
just distribution of property to impede ; 
the career of ^freedom will be tinstained 
by blood; and amidst the untrodden 
riches and unbounded capabilities of 
its forests, the glorious fabric of liberty 
will be found^ on the basis of uni- 
versal education and equality.*’ Such 
were the hopes and anticipations with 
which the North Ameriom. States com- 
menced their career. How have these 
expectations been realised 7 Why, in 
no other way than that, amidst all the 
unbounded room for expai^on which 
mankind there enjoys, the innate pro- 
pensities of the human heart have been 
not less conspicuous than on the old 
theatre of European contention ; that 
even the boundless riches of the Far 
West have not been able to foTniidi an 
adequate vent for the selfish and angry 
passions; that all attempts to amelior- 
ate the condition of th^ milUonB of 
slaves have been strenuously resisted 
in one part of the country ; while in 
another, the most violent attacks have 
been made upon the national establish- 
ments, on which the credit, and even 
the existence, of the mercantile eUases 
wemdep^idcnt; that bankiuptny and 
ruin, to an unheard-of eWtaut, have 
prostrated commeiicial wealth, and po- 
pular fnjuidice has ahwadj p^lahned 
m many States the ehemtion of ' the 
IwtiDnsI debt; tM ^independence of 

and dig»% uf 

beeu^'^cgmlied 'l^ 

power dl nuinfoesv, ihd ^ 

vlAeimehm 
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parto of tHe UntM States by the 
majontjr, 'with ehilve imt>umty, of ild 
frightful a charaoter, that they ^eieeidt 
iu cauelW all <he eavige atrocity df the 
PV^ch Revclutiou, hAve^tnad^ tht 
Amhtooe hun to liibek a ^akallcl fSip 
them ^ the hideous peTfiecaticus and 
bloedy iniquities which hare for eter 
dia^siced the Rbuiau Oatholic rdig^n. 

19» Great hopes were at one time 
entertained in the Btitidi Istods, that 
the ^v^ast organic change widch con- 
vulsed the^conntry in 1882, would ter- 
miiuite in Such an improved frame of 
govesnment as would» in this asylum 
of^oosttetional freedom, at last r^se 
the hopes of so many of the ardent 
friends hi humanity; Hitherto^ how- 
ever, the mult has certainly not been 
^uch| as to just^ the opinion that this 
countiy is destined to form any excep- 
tion to the inferences deducibie from 
so many previous examples of antici- 
pate success and realised failure. It 
will be the pravince of some future 
historian, to point out with pride the 
Superior moderation and order which 
have diatingui^ed the English revolu- 
tion from the more sanguinary convul- 
sions by which it has been surrounded, 
and the greater ease with which its in«- 
hjfidutants have fallen back, after the 
Contest wts over, into habits of peace, 
airil the' ewtohlished channels of const!- 
tutSonal Yet'nmst he at the 

sathe tametecord, that symptoms of no 
unequivo<$al kind have appeared, of as 
dsngerons a sptdt>in the lower classes 
of die ShigUsh people^ as in the most 
violentdy excited of the Fremh 

pomdatfon ;. that the dames of Bristol^ 
of i9!bithi^iam, and of Bim^in^iain 
have demonstmted, that the torch can 
be wielded’hy as infuriated hands in 
Greats Britain as either in Fr^oe or 
Amerina^ that the dreams of the Secidl- 
lets, e)nd the Chm’dstSi 

tend to a demomlisatien of society as 
thnpfmi^y ahd sulfation of property as 
amnpMe, as were eofrtsnii^plated by 
fisQowmfa^nl the pariiisans 

olv<B»«ihe^l Bukt/'^'icomfhuht'of 
the nonedf 

thidrgrhri^^ 


beenpSevoudynbridged ^ 
parauydy blo^less mirminitioti df 'iht 
strife^ ih Great Britain, bn llie ^hdie. 
ik td be aScrij^d rather lib the ph^ptic 
conduct and^bold fi^nt of thehpidbxn 
of property, than to the js^tef ^ehite- 
ness or sense Of justice in enemibB. 
Even in ccdmbr times, j^e re^ the 
revoluildn has been to produce a c'^nj^e 
in the roleri^ tatjher than sath^‘ the 
wants or remove the evils' of the Smled. 
It has turned mainly to the advantage 
of capital, and 'i^gidhst that pf industry; 
monied has come to)8uperseidb land^ 
influence, and the intere^ bf the tborjk- 
ing classes havenever suf^eMso severe- 
ly as from the measures pumued by the 
rulers whom the suffra^ of the ne^ 
electors have installed in power. ' 

20. The revolutionary Spirit; how- 
ever, was suppress^ only m n time, 
not extinguished by thbse repeated 
failures. Secretly and unheeded it 
went on aupmnuhtb^ in -the middle 
and lower claines of abciety, until, in a 
moment of general debmty In the 
governments of continental Europe, 
it gained n temporary . ascendancy. 
Many causes had pTepc^d the way for 
its triumph. The d&astptui tbsnit h£ 
the Revolution of WZ Upon the cbh- 
dition of the working chfittCs dW hll 
Fiunce had i^pread'a,l8V^^ 
for change among thm, ; ' deblri^ 

anything lUtber thkn W Ibn^r 

the consequbneCs df Sinsf ' Xit^ 
ratuiu had Jeiri 
the genbfal flame ; Sbcfal^ 
munist doctrines hud fc^d jiibbttmb 
even fn men of the' high^t inl^ueof : 
and 'heroes Of thfl" first 

vulsibn had been rSprS^ta 
in the tnoijrt rom&bic nnd 
colonrs: * ImbedlHty; thhiiEdW,^^^ ^d 
vacillation prevailea pfr' thb 

thubhe; emtdst'^thS 
blood, ehd afr; the ^d 

resblntM edn^nUdd^ U]% M 
puhfr^'niiern 
thst'byA'VHbiW 
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i^aTOtvbeen of 

jt^utULD^^.^e lOVoWomiy 

boei aay- 

tibinji jclsie. imwwerw^l; misery, 
o£;iaees super- 
^> that . ^ opinion -r-a generql 


au4' burd^B 

.*ra uimieSal suns^tanHep of , tlie 
,qi ^ BWiOrd :I^(W, pf ,ilm law ? Tbe 

rose jup German, 

the Jpb^eroiau Jftgaimt the Austrian, 
the.'jOila^ar against both. revolu^ 
tibnista of l^mam attacked Denmark; 
those oLPjiedinbnt/ Austria ; those of 
Ireland^ Rngland. , Npthing^but the 
iSnnness.o;? toq^ine, and the memory 
of ' the, doTubl® captprp oi Paris, pre- 
vented j^nee fronii orwing the Rhine 
to join as > Jeider ip the general con- 
flict; of And what hso result- 

ed from ilpa ^eiai triumph of demo- 
cracy and i^iTeK^ atining-np of the 
eocnat prions ? ^nsequences only 
thpmosj^ disfi^Wbus tb thednterests of 
xesd ^eedom !ahd thp ult&ate happi- 
ness qf mankind- , Austria, well-qigh 
tom tp: pieces fat' the has been 

fiavpd;*pnJy by! .tho , interposition of 
HuscO’^ 

writes lA^e comMed in Hungary, and 
found ihere theif^d to Constantinopla 
,^he faica|Ap% q^, Italy for free insti- 
!tutu>p» faaaJiN^ randpred; evident to 
< M^iseiy uidieard of has 
.^^'.■eipvid !^iih ll^eliftd;, France, op- 
T^^edj Ay \?fa4l®P»oe# joverwhelmed 
by dnabitc^, es- 

jdi^epi^riQn 

pnjy'fay iaj^ i^ugp un^er the gov* 
emA^htpf A)^e,swx^; and Germany, 
iditfi^fagin.Wm passions, 

and' up^ed' to, rswifationaiy suffering, 
jbfai «t Ifaebrjmd, tossed into its 
sbm. J^hi^ the iabottw a century 

• ^,22,!DouyM^nces so unif^^ 

tlm;^ M^ocates of 
Bup[^% pe^qtifaifaiy,. evidently; point 
*b;?tA® c»p^<^PPfl|*bt appae grqak W.«f 
^tu^^s^^hi^.all ftese^eriw 

«|^^y sl^faSM^At^whk^ in 
^0 W loa,jth.%.spiedy ,disv^ 
of 'every jjjmjecft,. foimud jSpj^ therins^- 
provement pi human institfatiotiii bated" 


on demoDTatic principles, It is not 
dflfflcultto see what H. is that has occa* 
sionad all thesO' mults^ isnd so often 
biastqdtfaehopes of so many of the wtum- 
ept friends of humanity^ It isno new or 
i^ciple that has had this ef- 
fect. Itisohewhichwssannouncedinthe 
earliest records of humanity, and Stands 
proolmmedin every 8ubBe()aent page of 
history ; but it is a doctrine/which the 
self-love of mankind will, to the end of 
the world, always tender the last to be 
generally received. It, is the principle 
of HUMaii coRBUPTioir. In referring 
to this principle, it is not meant to 
assert, os has been sometimes errone- 
ously imsgined by divineB,«<that any 
inherent taint has descended to the 
human race, from the Bdl of our Arab 
parents, like a heredity l^ysical 
disease, ifid^ndent of their own acdnpe 
as free agents. ^For such a position 
no authority can be found in any pas- 
sage of {Scripture, w"h«n properly eon- 
sidered ; nor is any countenance given 
,to it, either by our innate sense of jus- 
tice, or our observation of , the Divine 
administration. What is meant is a 
different position, equally consonant to 
the Divine justice and to the expe- 
rience of mankind; vis., that every 
individual is horn mnoceitt, so far as 
action is concerned, but deeply eieapod 
in evil, if indination is considered; 
that this disposition is so strong, that 
in no instance whatever is its effbet 
altogether avoided ; and that, without 
ihe most sedulous care and inoeasant 
efforts, aided by all the influences of 
religion, every person will inevitably 
be led, under the gtddsncsrof his pas- 
sions, into criminal actions^ > 

23* Whether such a .doctrine is con- 
sistent With human nature, may be 
left to the innate oonsciou^ess of 
ev^ human breast* Xtet hfan that 
feels himself innocent throw tfae first 
stone. Whether it is consisteiit ritk 
^6 eiigperienee of mankind in private 
nle; may bp determined by eveiy on© 
from jhe conduct of the j^rsous with 
.')yh0m he is acqualnied ; and the^hom 
extensive, and praetleal.lhat mmaint-' 
aim, is,.lhe more strongs will be hie 
aq^vk^ons on theaubjact In isodal 
afkira, and the ix>ntiirinnf 
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truth k IpuOJy , proclaimed in OTfoty 
page pif history* from the origm of 
the hpman race to the present hour. 
Never^kas, it Ja pirthehly lut 
doctr|ne that em: will he embraced 
hj the greet body of manhind; 
the it^ or detenninatioa 

to resist it, k the real cause of ishe 
whole iimumerable dJmtera, which 
in eyefy age have made demoomtic 
ascen^aikoy terminate ih misery, Idood- 
bI]^ ahd Buperficial observers 

will what hae social amelioration 
or political djisoussion to do with theo- 
lodoa) di^u^s, or questions of ongi* 
nal They might as well ask what 
has pbpulation to do with the passion 
ot jaex, or warlike triumphs with inili- 
ta^ couK^a 

24. Ooncede to the popular party 
and the advocates of human perfecti- 
bility the principlea* with which they 
uniformly set out^ and which they 
hold out as axioms which lie at the 
founi^tion of all political philosophy, 
and it utterly impossible to resist 
the contusions lor republican insti-' 
tutions’and self-govemmont for which 
they contend. Admits with them, that 
the human mind is xiaturally inclined 
to geptleheaa* benevolence, and> phih 
anthropy ; that the savage or the nun- 
t^, is A model of eveiy virtue ; that 
ahgi^ passions are instilled into the 
breast of , man in subsequwt times by 
the tyimnW of kings, the delusions 
pnesjk and ^ oppres^n of wealth ;* 
conoe^ ihf dOim that the li^t of 
knowledge and the progress of educa^ 
tio^ a^ ntted to extirpate all the cruel 
and savage propensities of mankind, 
ah4 {uvHpare, the world £sr the general 
re^i^ and peace; admit 

that Ihe many* if p^mitted to govaen, 
will, avoid passions, iniquities, and 

^id% of |lie few and the aigunmi 
" jlPOvjSECWms^^ becomes irresish- 
m sam jviiam#,. i« un-' 
both of legie- 
;oflmd^if 

It';b0,.o|ba dhiobvc^' ikk fnim^ 
otjdee.mithj^malQito .'MadMi.wtU 
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always be inclined to the side of moder* 
ation, virtue, and wisdom, it is impos- 
aible too soon to commence by uuivei^ 
sal demociatio institutioiMi the advent 
of the second age of. golf. ^ 

^ 25* Oonceide, on l^e other hand, to 
the Christian philosopher, or the ex- 
perienced observer of mtipklnd, the 
condueioits st which they both arrive ; 
admit with them that the human h^t 
contains the spring at once of good 
and of bad actions ; that the former, 
though often predominant in the ^d, 
by the influence of religion, effort, and 
cultivation, are uniformly weaker In 
the outset than the latter; admit, what' 
few experienced in the vmys of man 
will be inclined to deny, that the ** heart 
is deceitful above all things, and des* 
pemtely wicked;*' admit with them 
that the ^mptations to sin are power- 
ful, immediate, and such instantly 
strike and captivate the senses, virhile 
the inducements to virtue are remote, 
slow of and^ difScult of exe- 

cution; aAit that mme^ate gratih- 
oation and pleasure are the rewards 
held out by the former, and labour, 
effort, and setf-denhil’the ^rihces re- 
qxilTGd in the combencehient by the 
lAtter; admit further, that these oppo- 
site sets of motives to action' are pla^ 
befoie beings universally desirous of 
immediate enjoyment, and in ^Compa- 
ratively few instances aceessiblh to the 
influence ot remote or dtstahi oonsi- 
doraticmB : adhaifa thete thir»i^ and it 
will at once ^q)paarthat theiim of lEiClf- 
government is an eptke delusion ; that 
the great !k}dy of mankind, if left to 
themselves, will |dunge headlong into 
the career which immediate 

gmt^eation te their Interests or theur 
paesinns* without a^; h> ulti- 
mate <K>nseqnene«s, k thin 

world or the next ; khd <IM viulenoe, 
iajustioe, and b3oodtiked> 

mush kev^k|9%!^:TMlt Imth onmng 
the' ioodgatas whkh 'admlf' thh ’h^te- 
Ih^rt to 

lilhh' 


'h»^oh- 
whioh 
to the 
of 
of 
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humAp perfedtibil^t^ avdoait, tbat m reined adivsatioii. ihk poaition be 
timee peat tbe xnajonly ci men ixs eoucededfiiAl/ohoe ebr^kes at the root 
com^triee hare been unitta be oltiM&po«fiibiU(^efsno<^e8afuUymtn»^ 
intrueted with work of lagi8lAiid<m> ing the tetia^^meiit of public afiairs to 
and that thegi^ hare beeni i» a gteat a mere maj'eJity of ^ men, independent 
measuL^ of nepeaaity aubjfK^ted to me of the qwifications of pioperi^ and 
govemment ^ a few, But thisi they eaucation ; since the first r^ni^te of 
was owing^ entirely to me want government is to foresee and gu^ 
of edocatioh end int^lectnal cultivo* against dangers whim are not viinble 
tion, which compelled men toemve at to, or are disregarded by, the minority 
Ireodom only through bloodshed and of men ,* and the very derivation of 
anarchy. A totally dJIhrent result the emmet appHed to the Supreme 
l?e anticipated from m© diffusion Beingr^itnoeM£w*«'im tha^ the 
of IpKiwledge, the spr^ of education, quality of foresights the one which 
and m© habit of poUticsd discussion ; forms me leading characteristie of go- 
and great as have been the dangers of vemment in m© Ahnighty Buler of 
suddenly admitting benighted man the universe. 

intOx ijhe exercise of political rights, 28, These two subjects of the gen- 
mey would all vanish like the sMes eral corrupt tendencies of the hmnan 
of night before the rising sun of know- heart, and of the universal want of 
l^e. Seif-goveimmen^ in their opin- fores%ht among me majority of men, 
ion, is e^dy acquired by tuition ; the constitute the fundamental points of 
intei:est df ,,th9 many is to be well difEbrence between the two parties 
ruled, ax|d the spread of information which now divide me. world ; and 
will speedily show menJ^h what neither will ever be able to maintain a 
meeisnres am likely to be (iiducive to successful combat against the other, 
that end, and what men are .fitted to either by reason or lorce of anus, but 
carry them into eJCecuUon. Above all, by constantly basing meir arguments 
a cessation ut war and; all its horrom one or other of these grounds, 
may be anttcipatsd. from popular as- Sanguine visions of the future, ernlied 
oepdan^, and th©: establishment of a ccmoeptionsofthecaj^ityandvirtueof 
pacific intercourse among; nations con< human xiature, warmanticipationsolthe 
sistent with m© en joyment of ciril ulthnate destinies of mespejci^alwf^ 
rights by merninMxt^ta^ . have constituted, and always will consti- 

27, ^pChe n^or© ea^perieaced observers tute, the strength of me popular party, 
ct human. reason after© differ* TheywiU,mevet 7 age,not£sutoenliston 
ent mimn^; [|?h©y maintain that the their side not only me selfim and the 
grant distihotion, betwasn the mass of, vicious, who aim at the deimrucrion of 
mankind and the ©mall body <ff thiim- every restraint cm their desires, human 
ing men to be ^undmone them^ oour and divine, but also a eonsidermic and 
sists in m© diffmni by whim sometimes an overwhelming, portion 
they are infiusp^ hy events ; of the philanthropic^* the ^musiaslac, 

ths$ in nae^ o|' what- ^ and the benevolent in all classes. A 

ever mnkii if oonmaut recummce^ cm the other 

nomit^ so 41^^ the hand, to human iniquity, a lend 

resm^ie can- nuneiation of the e^nt to which it 
Beqqeufjm; pmvades cM nod aU efwss, a 

gratiicatii^ igesc^ .adimiitsg^ sedukms fneulcating of the princii^, 
conatiMe that viriam mn be attained only by 

Bs%swBy:tM emrien and r^igioas influence, and 

mese dispomi^aena jin. coii^ tbit the direction cd sfiaim oan be in- 

epimiaue ampng tho. nMdMand krueted to moso< whcse habiti of 

ifil feresi^i^ moral and mental^ wdi#oe' 

pceshsm en^e mem;m'mi^^ 

sblactahe|s^;te«om muctba'‘w ^>aria0n,Whiohthe;jmja!» 

inglmd the.'^ of a imdi ci|fo of the qpporite party, team be 
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rented* A» oblmoti of tho pastf- and 
aHtkilpation odiy of tho future, con* 
gtithie the stPe^h of tho bne 
ao wiital experience aud hietorio^ 
authi^iy futtiwh the ^rength of the 
otheir. the dne'^^afiOgea 

hidtoty to hh' old almanac ; ike o&e^ 
that it is the great baste :on Vhich all 
political kiidWledge must he rea^. 
But the ktter principled idli never be 
plac^ on a proper foundation, nor will 
ihose who bold them ever assume a 
bn from which they caimot by 
ibility be forced, until they fairly 
ke'lhmr stand on this ground, and 
boldly front all the obloquy to whidi 
it v^ul expose thexu. If they do so, 
their prihdples,' however disagreeable 
to human vanity, can never be over- 
thrown ; for expwience will, to the 
end of time, demonstrate their uni ver- 
8alapplication,andtbe very men who are 
most loud in declaiming against their 
falsehood, will in genenil, by their 
cbnduct, afford the most signal proof 
of their truth. 

29. tf any doubt could e^dst as to 
the warlike tendency of popular imti- 
tutions, it would be removed by ike 
immediate and disastrous result upon 
the tranquillity of Europe of the French 
BevohitioU of 1848. Since Wellington 
sheathed hia victorious swozd at Paris 
in 1815, ^nersd peace had prevailed in 
Europe, Interru;rad only for a short 
period by the Mish Revolt, oonse- 
^quent on the triumph of the Barricades 
in 1830. But no sooner had the gov- 
ernnaent of Ijouia Philippe been over* 
than the revolutionary party 
in country, now uncontrolled, 

bjrdke out into every species of excess, 
in its most hideous form, arose 
bh idt ddeg, Charles Albert perfidi- 
ous^ atWked Austria with Ihe forces 
of m^^Utinhlised Italy in Lombardy : 
dbmoeratid 'Britssia sought to wreit 
BEdlst^n imin the I^es : Polaijid was 
dtify by the presence Of two 

h^hdic^ ^ousand Russians i Hungary 
.bdbHihb' thh" Ihiiatra 'of a 'hdghtfui 
btihi^e, teMnatbd M h# by a Hus- 
Ob^te sntervehtibx^ only to the : 

in the I 

ebaursj nf Its bbxisCaiiiieii^^ > ' ' ' ' 

so. liluMe eoiiiri4MM(ni8 ei]>km a. 


U(A .i4>iob would otIiMrwise be wltel], 
inexplicable ; but the illustrations of 
iriuch may nevertheless be observed in 
every page of history; via., ihat the 
popular and democratic party, so far 
from resting on the prinriples of the 
Christian religion, in general evince the 
most deadly hostUity to its tenets, emd 
that its principles fbmthe comer-stone 
of the opposite body^ who mdeavour 
to maintain theascen^n<y of properly 
and educatioiiu ‘During the fiiet fer- 
vour of the Reformation, indeed^ ike 
stubborn supporters of religious free- 
dom ft^rmed a temporary alliance with 
political enthusiasts, and the Puritans 
of Cromwell stood side by side with 
the republicans and Fifth -Monarchy 
men. But that WaSs a temporary union, 
arising frmn mutual necessity, which 
did not long survive the circumstances 
that gave it birth. Be%ious freedom, 
in truth, was Ihe object for which the 
Protestants fought In the sixteenth 
cefatuiy ; ^ivil liberty was regarded 
only so fsMid it might prove conducive 
to spiritlial independence. It waS in 
the eighteenth century that the real 
democmiic spirit was first fully devel- 
oped, and then it waS at once rested 
on a dogma of huxnan perfe^bility. 
Its advocates loudly proclaimed the na- 
tive innocence of man, and inculcated a 
totalemandpationfznmah tim i^tramrn 
of rellgioh ; and before the <doee of the 
contest, the contending parties had 
universally hoisted .th«dn>true colours. 
Liberty, ^iipsopW, inihilgahce. Were 
izUKsribed on the banners of the' one 
side; religion, sidl-dexidal, > dUfy, on 
those of tlm omCr.' ' ' 

3L If we consider, however, the 
principles of thd ChrisUan fel%ion, 
such a result must appear at first sight 
not aHttlesuiqdringN Morathan any 
religioxi that evermdstod, the precepts 
Of the gospel psnvide for the hurnme, 
and enjok duties on the great among 
mankinds Alone of aO ether 
fjx>m> the outset pbolaims the univer- 
sal equahty of mankind in ^^r 
Hsav^; especiaFzxian- 

ncr^^e io tlm. it 4^ 
UCUnooeigreaterTiska ^ ultinaat 

and ' ii]oefisan% of 
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tD tlie iiBfortuiiate as the^jiret 
^ .ObVxBtian graces. There was some 
iruthf. though much blasphemy, in the 
sd.yiug of the followers of Babmuf, that 
Jesus Christ yma the first $amcttMe, 
How, then, has it happened that a 
faith of this description, inculcating 
^f^ixines so eminently fat’ourable to 
the >poQrer*ianks, and so subversive of 
distinction in the difFcrent classes of 
tnen, at least in moral responsibility, 
has not been universally seized upon 
as tbe very corner-stone of the popular 
jiarty throughout the globe ? 

32. Simply because it at the same 
time inculcates the doctrine of human 
oomiption; because, if it announces 
the universal equality of men in the 
eight of Heaven, it as loudly proclaims 
their universal tendency to guilty in- 
dulgence ; because it gives no counte- 
nance to the idea, that idterations in 
social institutions, liow important so- 
ever in themselves, or the elevation of 
. a new class to the duties of jpvemment, 
win be of the least eiFect Jw remedying 
human evils, unless accompanied or 
preceded by a correBi)onding change in 
the. active dispositions of men; and 
constantly impresses the eternal truth, 
that the onfy reform which is likely to 
be of the least afiieacy, is the reform of 
the htmian heart. Sedulously avoiding 
the mention ol external things, hardly 
ever alluding to the forms either of 
civil 0r ecclesiiistical government, ex- 
cept to incidcate obedience to existing 
autbonty|. <it as uniformljp^ prcx^laims 
the equ^ responsibility ot the gover- 
noiis and thegovemed; and imposes 
upon both, under eqtMl sanctions, the 
dutyofrintegrity in conduct and charity 
in feeling. . . It loudly proclaims the ini- 
quity tof the .world aipi>,the miseries of 
^-manldnd : iti tells us that a remedy ex- 
ists for these imdtifarious evils ; but it 
tells us, at thoBome time, that that re- 
piedy does, not cqnskt in substituting 
the government of the many > for the 
government o£.the few, but in the ad<>p- 
tioniby ail,; wtiethar in or out of au- 
thority, qf -the golden nd«» to do to 
cithers ^ as^ they would * he done ; by, 
Thence it, 1he.*reli^0nvof the 
gospel, is so generally ,obn<mm to the 
^ ‘ ' ' 


democratic party all the world over; 
for it at once strikes at the root of 
their dreams of human perfectibility, 
mud announce, as the only remedy for 
existingevils, the extirpation of existing 
ajid wide-spread wickedness. Jt pre- 
scribes a contest to the many as well as 
to the few ; but it is not a contest 
with temporal iH)wor, but with spiri- 
tual temptation — its theatre is not the 
arena of politics, but the recesses of 
the bressts of its sanguine votaries. 
And .yet few experienced obserifisrs, 
either of the sti'eam of human events, 
or of mankind as they exist around 
them, will probably doubt that it is in 
that quarter only tliat a really efficaci- 
ous reform can be adopted ; and that 
if the one thing needful is there gene- 
mlly done, it is of comparatively little 
importance what is effected elsewhere. 

33. Instead, tberefoi-e, of arriving 
at the conclusion, tliat alterations in 
the form of government should be the 
great object of patriotic effox-t, and 
tliat important social benefits may bti 
effected by such changes, unattended 
with moral improvement, the precepts 
of religion, equally with the results of 
experience, point to the conclusion, 
that the only secure foundation that 
can be laid for general amelioration Is 
in piivate rectitude ; that the heart is, 
literally speaking, the fountain from 
which the issues both of individual 
and social improvement must flow ; and 
that unless moiul and religious cultiva- 
tion have preceded the acquisition of 
political power, and been widely and 
successfully dxfflise^l, it will speedily be 
conveilied into an engine merely for in- 
dulging all the worst passions of. the 
human breast. And this explains how 
it Ixappens that in some simple and re- 
mote couutrips, such tts the Swiss can- 
tons, even a pure democracy haa been 
found to , exist for centuries without 
iudneing any public calamities ; while 
in others^ more advanced in civilisation, 
no sooner have poUticJil privileges been 
giyen to the people, than they instantly 
applied them "to the worst puxposes, 
jW under the domiiuoii of the, most 
selfish characters in. the pQmmumt;|^', 
and, like victoriotij^ 

' 'JS "■ 
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storm of a town, broke out into the 
most unbridled excesses of rapine, lust, 
and j social conflagration. ' It is the 
want of moral restraint which lets in 
idl tbis flood of evils, and by removing 
all other coercion renders inevitabje 
the rule of force. Generally speaking, 
the danger of their overwhelming so- 
ciety upon the acquisition of power by 
the people, is just in proportion to the 
absence of religious influence, the age, 
and corrupted state of the community. 
“ The necessity for external govern- 
ment to man/’ says Coleridge, is in 
an inverse ratio to the vigour of his 
self-government. Where the last is 
most complete, the first is least wanted. | 
Hence the more virtue the morel 
liberty.” i 

34. This inherent corruption, let it 
be remembered, is universal. It can- 
not be said that any class of society is 
exempt from this inherent weakness ; j 
or that in any hands, whether few or 
many, the ixjssesslon of power is not i 
likely to lead to its abuse.* All have 
equal need of the internal restraint of I 
moral principle; and all, to improve 
that principle, require external coer- 
cion. Whoever asserts that the absolute 
government of kings is the best form 
of civil society, and that they may be 
safely intrusted with the uncontrolled 
direction of human affairs, is a mere 
flatterer of courts, and his opinion is 
belied by every page of histoiy. Who- 
ever asserts that an oligarchy or an 
aristocracy stands in need of no re- 
straint, because their interests aia iden- 
tified with those of the people on their 
estates, and because the greatest efforts 
of nations have been achieved by their 
means, is not less insensible to the evi- 
dence of facts, or less apt, if his opin- 
ions are implicitly followed to mislead 
and degrade mankind. Whoever as- 
serts that the great body of the people 
are capable of the arduous duty of self- 
government, that democratic institu- 
tions are the only true foundation for 
good administration, and that abuse of 
power need never be apprehended in 
their hands, because they are at once 
beyond its seductions, and exposed to 
its evils, is not less a sycophant of 
power than the eulogist of courts or 
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the minion of aristooracy ; and his 
flatteries are only the more dangerous 
that they aro addressed to a larger, a 
more impassioned, and a less enlight- 
ened circle than is to bo found cither in 
the halls of princes or the precincts of 
nobles. 

35. How, tlien, has it happened, if 
all mankind are thus equally corrupt, 
and disposed to farm out political 
power for no other purpose but self- 
aggrandisement, that BO marked a dis- 
tinction is to bo observed in the effect 
of fonns of government upon human 
society; and whence the astonishing 
variety in the progress and elevation 
of mankind at different periods of the 
world, and under the influence of dif- 
ferent forms of government ? The 
question is a natural one, and, if the 
foregoing principles are well founded, it 
should meet wi^ a solution in consist- 
ency with thorn. And a very slight 
consideration must be sufficient to ex- 
plain, not only how this great diversity 
has hapi>eni»d, but to point in the most 
decisive manner to the form of govern- 
ment which promises the greatest so- 
cial happiness and public elevation. 

36. Since the creation of man, a 
vast majority, probably nine-tonth.s, of 
the human race, have existed under 
the government of single monarchs or 
chiefs exercising nearly absolute power 
within their separate principalities. 
Not to mention other examples that 
must be familiar to every reader, the 
whole of Asia, embracing six hundred 
millions of inhabitants, or nearly two- 
thirds of the whole human race, has, 
from the earliest period to the present 
horn*, been uniformly governed by the 
absolute fiower of a single individual. 
Certain restraints upon the uncon- 
trolled exercise of human power have 
no doubt existed in the* East as well as 
in other parts of the world ; but they 
consist, not in any limitation of jwwer 
in the sultaun or chief, but in his oc- 
casional dethronement ; the remedy 
against the evils of oppression is not 
the limitation of authority, but the 
murder of the despot. Great as have 
been the evils which in every »ige have 
flowed from the selfishness, the rapa- 
city, and the iniquities of those orin- 
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trary governors of their species, it is yet 
evident that there must be some gene- 
ral and substantial benefits which have 
resulted from their rule, or it would long 
ago have been terminated by the com- 
mon consent of mankind Lightly as 
European independence may think of 
Asiatic despotism, philosophy will not 
despise a sysftem of government under 
which two-thirds of the human race 
have subsisted from the beginning of 
time ; and which is so fiimly rooted 
in universal consent in that jiart of the 
world, that no amount of tyranny on 
the jMtrt of individual sovereigns, and 
no changes resulting from religion or 
conquest, have ever made them for one 
moment think of altering it. What- 
ever is found to have existed to a great 
extent among mankind for a veiy long 
period, must necessarily have been at- 
tended with great practical advantages 
which have overbaUncod its evils. The 
sagacious observer of such institutions, 
if he cannot discover their utility, will 
rather suspect that his powers of ob- 
seTvatiou have been defective, than 
that mankind for so long a period, and 
over BO great a surface, have obstinately 
persisted in what was destructive to 
themselves. But it is evident what 
has occasioned this uniformity of gov- 
ernment in the East; the advantages 
of despotism are as clearly marked as 
its evils. Th«^ consist in the rude but 
effective coercion of human ixission by 
the vigorous hand of single administra- 
tion ; the substitution, it may be, of 
the oppression of one, for what cer- 
tainly would be the licentiousness of 
all. 

37. Aristocratic societies are those 
which in every ago have made the most 
durable impression on human affairs ; 
and where patrician rule has been com- 
bined with a certain development of 
democratic energy in society, they have 
led to the greatest and the most splen- 
did of human achieyements. The em- 
pires of Carthage and Rome in ancient, 
and of Great Britain in modem times, 
are suf5cient to demonstrate, that un- 
der no other form of government is it 
possible to combine such great and 
heroic achievements with such steady: 
and durable progress. Its evils, as those 


of all earthly things, are many, and they 
consist chiefly in the uniform tendency 
of all holders of aristocnitic power to 
consider it as a patrimony for them- 
selves and their dependants — instead 
of a trust to be exercised for the public 
go3d, and the consequent restriction of 
office and power to a limited circle of 
society. But amidst many and evident 
evils, these examples decisively demon- 
strate that such a form of government 
is at least a move in the right direction. 
5^0 community need be afraid of going 
far astray which treads in the footsteps 
of Rome and England. The secret of 
the prodigious ascendancy that this 
foim of government has given to the 
nations which have embraced ’it, con- 
sists in the combination of fixity of 
purpose, arising from the durability of 
interest on the part of the bowel's of 
proj)erty, who constitute the nding 
power, with courage and eneigy in the 
lower classes, springing from the faci- 
lities given them of rising in society. 
It is the power of steam restrained from 
its frightful devastation, and subjected 
to the guidance of firm and experienced 
hands. 

38. Democratic government has pro- 
duced, at dilferent times, effects so 
opposite and conittndictoiy, that it is 
not surprising that the opinions of men 
should be divided as far aS the poles 
ai'e asunder, in regard to its merits. 
Examined in one view, it exhibits the 
examples of the brightest erae on which 
the eye of the historian can rest The 
arts of Greece, the arms of Rome, the 
navy of Eng:land, the peopling of Ame- 
rica, have arisen from its exeruona Ah 
the greatest achiovements of the human 
mind have been effected under the in- 
fluence of its fervour. Whatever may 
have been the suffering and agon}’^ with 
which the convulsions it produced have 
been accompanied, they have led to 
Uie most splendid exertions of human 
genius, and the widest spread of the 
human race. No one can contemplate 
the shores of the Mediterranean, stud- 
ded with the successive colonies of 
Greece, Carfchage> and Rome, or the 
chores of the ocean now beginning to 
glitter with those of Englaiid, without 
seeing that to this social agent of tran* 
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Bcendant power it is given to effect 
the greatest and most momentous 
changes in the destiny of man. The 
Roman empire itself ts'aa built up of 
tlieicolonial setaements formed by its 
democratic citizens^ or those of the 
Grecian republics, on iho aiijdintng 
coasts of Euroj)e and Asia, its con- 
quests were but the bursting of the 
bands of armed and diBcipUned demo- 
cracy into the savage tribes or en- 
feebled menarcliies by which it was 
isurrouuded. If the French Revolution 
was to that great country a source of 
lasting evil, it ^ave it also a brief 
period of stirpassing glory ; and if we 
would seek the latent spring which, 
at an interval of two hundred years, 
has implanted the British race in the 
western and southern hemisphere, wo 
shall find it in the efforts of the sttirdy 
Puritans in the days of Charles I., 
}ind the visions of social regeneration 
in those of William IV. and Queen 
Victoria. 

39. If we examine democracy in an- 
other view, it appeam the most biting 
scourge that the justice of Heaven ever 
let loose upon guilty man. At no other 
periods than when it was in the ascend- 
ant, and by no other agents than its 
conquests or oppression, lias such in- 
tense suffering been inflicted on the 
human race. To the surrounding na- 
tions, Rome appeared a vast' fountain 
of evil, always sticaming over, yet al- 
ways full, from which devastating floods 
incessantly issued to overwhelm and 
destroy mankind. W e may judge how 
far and wide it laid waste the neigh- 
boiu'ing stiitea, fnun the neiwous ex- 
pression which Tacitus i>ut into ibe 
mouth of the Caledonian chief, **uhi 
soHstadluttm feemmt, ajjpdlant.'' 
And if any doubt could exist os to the 
fearful' nature of the evils which repub- 
lican ambition upon mankind, 

they wouM be established by the fket, 
that in twenty years it occasioned a 
slatighter of iidt less than ton •millions 
of human beings on the two sides dur- 
ing thefFinnch Revolutionary war; and 
that such ms'the aoute Suffering whhdi 
was prodiioed ’throughout Europe by 
its triumph, that 'it M>vbr€Rme all the 
jejiloTtsy of nations, and all the rivaliy 


of cabinets, and induced a universal 
combination of mankind to effect its 
overthrow. 

'40, One of the most favourite doc- 
trines which oveftspreadthe world, from 
the principlesof thePrmich Revolution, 
was the opinion, so readily formed, so 
perseveringly acted upon, that forma 
of government were alr'in all?- that 
there was no inherent or indelible dif- 
ference in the races of men j that cli- 
mate and physical circumstances were 
of little moment; but that one and 
the same set of republican institutions 
might with equal advantage be applied 
to all mankind. With how much ob- 
stinacy, with what little success, this 
principle has beenapplied by the l^iehch 
during the fervour of their Revolution 
— ^by the English, during the less vehe- 
ment but more protracted delusions 
which have succeeded it — need be told 
to none who are acquainted with the 
history of the last half century. Yet 
is’there no opinion which tibe wisest of 
men in every country havemore strenu- 
ously Contested, which experience in 
e-rery age has more decisively disproved. 
ComeiUe had a deeper insight into 
human affairs when he observed, that 
the institutions of men require to be 
as various as their colour, character; or 
complexion.* Montesquieu was near- 
er the truth when he asserted, that no 
nation ever rose to durable greatness 
but by institutions in harmony with 
its national spirit. Guizot arrived at 
it exactly when' he said, ** It is by the 
study of pelitickl institutions that the 
greater part of seholarB, historians, and 
philosophers have sbUghi to ascertain 
the state of society and the advjuice- 
ment of dlvilisation. It would have 
been Wiser to r<tudy the state of society 
with a view to undemtand its institu- 

— -r ‘\par towlescHourta 
^0 toiit pasbien rufins tcittes sortos d’dtats; 
Ohuque peuple a le slthi ctmft-vriiae a sa natiwe, 
Qu'qu ne aausolt changer saner hii faire uue 

i^ure, . w'l * 

Telle e»t la loi .du ci65,Vdo»t la sage 
Some dabs Tunivoni ettte diversity. 

liCS HMrlohieiiSafoueutle mooercliiquo, • 

M lewjsto dee iQreca la UbcHd p^iWique ; 
l^S Partbes, les Perj^as,.,vei49Ut des aouye^ 

tains,/ ■ * 

Jitleiewiconsntet e^bohpoinr lea I^rniains. 
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tiona* Before heeming a cause, institur 
tions have been an effect Society pro- 
duces them, ere it is modi£ed by them ; 
and in&tead o£ seeking in systems or 
forms of government what has been the 
state of the people, it is the state of the 
people we should consider in determin- 
ing what shbuld be the form of their 
government.” 

41. With how much success, this 
system has been attended in continen- 
tal Europe need be told to none who 
have read this history. The successive 
rise and fall of the Batavian, Ligurian, 
Parthenopeian, and the other afGJiated 
xepublioB, which surroimded the great 
parent democracy of, Paris ; the rapid 
fall of all the constitutions cast olf on 
the mould of that of imperial France, 
in Poland^ Saxony, Westphalia, the 
Kingdom of Italy; and elsewhere, de- 
monstrate the extreme futility of all 
euch attempts to transplant to one race 
of men or age of society the institutions 
suited to another. The similar and 
still more lamentable failure of consti- 
tutional monarchies propped up by 
Franco and England since the peace, in 
Spain and Portugal, Kaples and Pied- 
mont, bears testimony to the same eter- 
nal truth. And if any doubt could ex- 
ist on the subject, the entire nun of 
the whole South American republics, 
where the cause of revolution has been 
entirely successful, and the dreadful 
miseries entailed on its beautiful regions 
by a succession of tyrants, too numer- 
ous and obscure for history to record 
their names, save as a warning to future 
times, is sufi^cient tp place this vital 
tnith beyond the reach of dispute. 

The reasonings ' of the learned, 
the declamations of the ardent, the 
visions of the philanthropic, have in 
eyeiy age been rather directed against 
the oppression pf sovei*eigns or nobles 
ifian the madness of the people. This 
afibrdsthemost deoisive demonstration, 
that the evils flowing from the latter 
are much greater and more acute than 
those whi^ have originated with the 
former ; for R wovea that the former 
have been so tolerable as to have long 
existed, and therefore have been 
ecmfflained of ; whereas those e^ring- 
ing from the latter have always been 


intolerable, and speedily led to their own 
abolition. Theevils of democracy, when 
intrusted with the direction of public 
affairs; have in every age been found to 
be so excessive, that they have imnicdi- 
alifely produced its overthrow. - Thus 
tlie experience of individuals does not 
always present the same numerous ex- 
amples of democratic that it does of 
aristocratic oppression; just because 
the former species of government is so 
dreadful, that it invarially,in every old 
community, ImsdesWoyed lUelfma single 
generation, while the latter has often 
maintained its dominion for hundreds, 
or even thousands of years. Histoiy, 
indeed, is full of warnings of the terri- 
ble conflagration which democracy never 
fails to light up in society ; and it is a 
secret consciousness of the damning 
force with which it overturns their 
doctrines, that makes the popular party 
everywhere treat its recoids with such 
contempt But how many of ilie great 
body of the people, even in the best- 
informed community, make themselves 
masters of historical information ? N ot 
one in a hundred. Thus, in periods of 
political convulsion, history points in 
vain to the awful beacons of former ruin 
to warn mankind of the near approach 
of shipwreck ; while |>eriidious demo- 
cracy, ever alive to the force of false- 
hood, or misied by the decoitfulncss of 
sin, agtiin for tiie hundredth time al- 
lures the unsuspecting multitude by 
the exhibition of the forbidden fruit. 
And thus it is that the strength of re- 
volution consists in the very magnitude 
of the falselioods on which its promises 
are founded, and the universally-felt 
impossibility of bringing them for any 
considerable time to the test of actu^ 
experience. 

43. A system of government founded 
on principles utterly subversiveof order, 
security, and property, cannot by any 
possibility maintain itself forany length 
of time. It must either destroy the 
community or he destroyed itself, de- 
mocracy, accordingly, in an old com- 
munity, cannot and never did exist for 
any lengthened period/ It must either 
overthrow national freedom:, and pave 
the way for the government of the 
sword, or be itself subverted by the 
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aroused indignation of all tbe better 
classes of mankind. The near approach 
of the one or other of these results is 
inevitable, in every old community in 
which popular pf^on has once obtain- 
ed a legislative triumph. Whidi of tbe 
two is to obtain, depends entirely on 
the degree of moral rectitude and pub- 
lic spirit which pervades the commu- 
nity where it has arisen. In ancient 
Gr^e, the democratic republicans, 
after a brief space of glorious existence, 
sank uoAer the inherent evils of the 
form of government which prevailed. 
The liberties of Rome, rudely torn by 
the ambition of the Gracchi, soon per- 
ished under the contending swoids of 
Osesar and Pompey; the dreams of 
French equality were speedily extin- 
guished by the guillotine of Robespierre 
and the sword of Napoleon. The rea- 
son was, that in all these communities 
the majority were essentially selfish and 
corrupt. But in Great Britain, the 
heart of the nation, amidst all its con- 
vulsions, has still been comparatively 
sound ; and though it has been often 
dazzled for a time by the false glare of 
the revolutionary meteor, it has, hither- 
to at least, ever in the end fixed its 
gaze upon the principles of order and 
the precepts of religion. And while 
the Continental monarchies, daring the 
great moral earthquake of 1848, were 
speedily thrown into convulsions, and 
^anquillity was restored only by the 
power of the sword, in England alone 
order was preserved by the steadiness 
of the army and the loyalty of the ma- 
jority of the people, and attempted re- 
volution in both islands was bafSed 
without the efibsion of human blood. 

44. The reason why, in every age of 
the world, the triumph of democracy 
has immediately, or at least shortly, 
.been followed by the destraction of all 
the best interests of society, and the 
^tal ruin, in particular of the whole 
principles of freedom for' which it 
itself contended, is clearly illustrated 
by experience ; and the moment it is 
stated, it must be seen to be one of 
uniVeg^ application* It is not that 
the woridi% elasses of the community 
are in themselvee more . depraVed or 
more corrupted than the classes who 


possess property, and have acquired in- 
formation ; it is probable that all men, 
in every rank of life, when exposed to 
the influence of tire same temptations, 
are pretty nearly the same. But there 
is this difference between them — ^and 
it is an essential one in its ultimate 
effects upon the interests (tl mankind : 
though the dispositions of the Aristo- 
cratic or Conservative party may be just 
as selfish at bottom as those of the De- 
mocratic, yet their interests keep them, 
upon the whole, in a more beneficial 
course of government ; and their habits, 
through a course of generations, render 
them more capable than the genei^d- 
ity of men of withstanding the temp- 
tations of power. There are several 
causes which, without arising from any 
virtue in them not shared by the great 
body of mankind, permanently retain 
them in a comparatively fixed, safe, and 
salutary system, and which, as they 
depend on geneml principles, may be 
expected to be of universal application. 
And these causes are the following : — 
45. (L) In the first place, the interest 
of the holdera of property is perma- 
nently to protect that property from in- 
jury or spoliation ; whereas the interest 
of the democj'atic body, who are for 
the most part destitute of funds, is* to 
advocate such measures as, by trench- 
ing upon or ultimately inducing a di- 
vision of property, may, as they hope, 
have the effect of securing for them 
the advantages which at present they 
do not enjoy. Accordingly, it has 
uniformly been found, in all ages, that 
the holders of pi^Operty advocate mea- 
sures to protect that property ; while, 
the destitute masses are p^etually 
impelled to those likely to induce revo- 
lutionary spoliation. ^ JSgestas cupida 
noifarum rervmf** is the most prolific 
source in troubled times of public ruin. 
This, however, is a matter of^ ihe very 
highest importance ; ifor experience hr.s 
now abun^tly, proved, what reason, 
from the beginning of the world, had 
asserted, not only fiiat the security of 
property in every class of society, 
from tSie lowest to the hfehest, is the 
mainspring of all prospeAy and hap- 
piness, both pubBo and private, but 
* Indigence covetous of change/* ' 
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that freedom itself is never so much 
endangered as by measures having a 
tendency to induce the division of pro- 
perty, and by the success of those 
measures is immediately and irrevoc- 
ably destroyed. To be satisfied of this, 
we have only to look to the condition 
of France, where measures of the most 
revolutionary and democratic charac- 
ter, directed against the aristocracy of 
land, of wealth, and of industry, were 
pursued with the most insatiate thirst, 
and crowned with the most entire suc- 
cess ; and in consequence, there arp now 
no less than knmillwnseighthundred axd 
^dxty4wo thouiand separate landed pro- 
perties in that kingdom^ divided among 
ftt least six millions of different owners, 
while the territorial and commercial 
aristocracy is almost totally destroyed. 
And what has been tlie result ? &m- 
ply this, that the establishment or pre- 
servation of freedom has been, render- 
ed utterly impi’acticable in the country, 
because no power remains in the state 
capable of counterbalancing the influ- 
ence and authority of the central gov- 
ernment, i*e8ting on the armed force 
and univeml patronage of tho public 
offices. 

4fi. (II.) In the n^t place, although 
no man who is acquamtod with human 
nature would chum,, either for the 
higher ranks or more educated classes 
iu tlie community, any natural supe- 
riority in talent over their humble but 
iiot less useful bi'ethren, yet, on the 
other hand, nothing oah be more con* 
sonant to reason, than to assert that 
those classes in society who, from their 
affluence, possess leisure, and, from 
their station, have received the educa- 
tion requirite for acquiring extensive 
information, are more likely, in the 
long-run, to acquire and. exhibit the 
powers necessaiy for benefic^ legisla- 
tion, than those, who, from the neces- 
sities of their situation, are diained to 
daily toil; and, from the limited extent 
of their fiinds, have been disabled from 
acquiring a thorough toount of in- 
struction. In claiming for the higher, 
and above all, the more highly edu- 
cated rankSf a superiority in the art of 
government to the other classes of the 
community, it is only meant to assert 


a principle of universal application, 
and which has not only been recognised 
and acted upon from the beginning of 
the world, but is perfectly familial' to 
every person practically acquainted 
vjith tho affairs of life in every de- 
partment. All the profesrions and all 
the trades into which men are divided 
require a long education, and no in- 
considerable amount of actual practice; 
and, with the exception of thos^ rare 
individuals to whom nature has ^ven 
thepowerof mastering various branches 
of science or art> at once, success is, in 
general, only to be acquired by con- 
stant and undivided attention to one. 

47. No i)erson of a different profes- 
sion would think of competing with a 
physician iu the treatment of a person 
afflicted with a dangerous disease, or 
with a lawyer in the management of 
an intricate or difficult lawsuit; and 
probably the most vehement supporter 
of popidar rights would hesitate bo- 
fore he gave an order to a committee 
of electors to make a coat for him, or 
intrusted the building of his house to 
delegates from many different tmdes, 
instead of a master-builder, who had 
acquired proficiency in one of them. 
In asserting and maintaining tlie pro- 
position, therefore, that the classes who 
enjoy property, and have received an 
extensive education, mainly directed 
to that end as the profession to which 
they are called, are better fitted to dis- 
charge, with advantage to tho public, 
the intricate and difficult seienoe of 
government,* than the classes which, 

* “Ifci# inheritance alone which can create 
by tho Bide of government a certain numlnjr 
of offices, permanent and established, on the 
level of tho government, living in its sphere, 
not uninfluenced by tho pereonal interests, 
the personal passions, which animate tho 
govemroent in its struggle against demo- 
cracy. What we want is, men who naturally 
make social politics their study, their pro- 
fession, as others do jurisprudence, com- 
merce, agriculture, and other employinonts : 
we want a class of men ^entiiUly politicians. 
Through a hereditary nobility you attain tho 
end proppsed : you have thus au ways ready a 
certain number of men whoso ooiiicera is 
public affairs ; whose place will be the sum- 
mit, and who will always receive th6 impul- 
sion of democracy, which will always possess 
the preponderating voice."— Ouiasor, Mats 
on the Peerage : CAfSHQUB, JFlisloire de Louis 
PhUipj^v,m> 
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though. endowed with equal n^itural 
talents, have not had them directed to 
the eatne objects, or matured in the 
same manner — we only assert a fact of 
universal notoriety among manjdnd, 
and apply to the most difficult braneh 
of knowledge the principles by which 
alone success ever has or can be at- 
tained in the easiest. And it would 
be surprising, indeed, if the science of 
government^ branch of knowledge 
whien requires, more than any other, a 
course of unremitting study during a 
very long period, and which can never 
be mastered but by those whose minds 
have acquired extensive information 
oh a vast variety of subjects — could bo 
as successfully pursued by those classes 
whose time is finest wholly absorbed 
in other pursuits, as by those who had 
made it the undivided object and study 
of their life. 

48. (III.) In the third place, the in- 
terest of the holders of property natu- 
rally and unavoidably leads them not 
only to resist measures of aggression 
on it, but to adopt those steps which, 
although attended with a present bur- 
den, promise to produce ultimate ad- 
vanti^e. Experience every day proves, 
that insensibility to the future is, with 
veiy rare exceptions, the accompani- 
ment of excessive poverty, and that the 
power of foresight, and of submitting 
to present burdens from a sense of ul- 
timate advantage, exists very nearly in 
proportion to the extent to which that 
advantage is, by the possession of pro- 
perty, IMy to be enjoyed by the indi- 
vidi:^ or his descendants who are to 
inherit it. Hence tlie exetwsive anxiety 
for the acquisition or increase of wealth 
which is BO general among those who 
have attained a certain degree of afflu- 
ence, and the total disregard of the 
most pressing evils of present poverty 
and future destitution which may in- 
variabty be observed among those to 
whorp indigence has long been familiart 
A otq^taliet has bebn known to com- 
mit siiidide because his fortime was 
reduced to four hundred thousand 
l)ound^;* ^hile a beggar eleeps in 
peace, who does not kn^ where he is 
to Mdhht next meal. The common pro; 

' ♦ MrGbldsmidt. ' 


verb, wherever extraordinary, : care is 
conspicuous in a . domain, tnat **the 
eye of a master may be seen there/' 
shows how uniformly the experience 
of mankind has prov^ that, generally 
speaking, it is in vain to look for at- 
tention to tlio future, bpt among those 
whose interests prepay has wound up 
with its ch^es. But what is true of 
individuals is true also of nations ; for 
what is a nation but an aggregate of 
the persons who compose it ? When 
tlie Grecian sage said to the enthusias- 
tic deolaimer in favour of popular go- 
vernment, ** You admire democracy ; 
go home and try it in your own family,'’ 
he expressed a truth not less applicable 
to the social than the domestic con- 
cerns of men, 

49. ,(IV.) Whoever has closely ob- 
served the -dispositions of large bodies 
of mankind, whether in social or politi- 
cal life, must have become sensible 
that the most uniform and lasting fea- 
ture by which they are distinguished 
is that of instmihiliiy to ihi future. 
They often make thogreatest saoriffeea 
at the moment when their passions are 
strongly roused, or their feelings thor- 
oughly awakened; and perhaps tha 
most heroic de^ recorded in the 
annals of the world have been perform- 
ed under the influence of such excite- 
ment. But it is always present emo- 
tion, passion, or interest, which is with 
them the moving power. Future conse- 
quences, remote interests, the; fate of 
unborn geherations, are, to the great 
bulk of mankind, matter of hardly any 
concern. The reason is, that the power 
of looking, forward to , the future, and 
resisting present allurement from a re- 
gard to its interests, is a gift which 
bestowed .by Providence only on a 
limited portion of society, and never is 
generalljj^developed, unless among thoso- 
who are either endowed with remark- 
able powers of thought,, or have, had 
then* attention ifopcibly drawn to. the 
future, Iw the durable Interests of pro- 
perty. Hence it is that democpi'tiu 
compiunitieshave bech distinguished ia 
ev^ry age of the world by such oxtraor- 
dirt 0 .T y w^t of foresight^ — often redeem- 
ed, it is true, when danger was pressing,, 
by the most transcendent exertions.. 
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60. it was tint the Carthagi- 

nians at onef time refused to send suc- 
cours to Hannibal, when a reinforce- 
ment of a few thousand men would 
have enabled him to overturn the Ro- 
man republic ; and at another, consent- 
ed to purchase a temporary respite 
from its hostility, by giving up the 
arms, of the republic to ihat inveterate 
enemy. Hence it was that all the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes failed in rous- 
ing the Athenians to a sense of the 
clanger arising from the ambition of 
Philip, and that, in the midst of his 
most splendid orations against that 
ambitious sovereign, they passed a law, 
not only appropriating the whole funds 
of the navy to the support of the public 
theatres, but denouncing the punish- 
ment of death against any who should 
presume to projwse even that tlvat por- 
tion of the revenue should^ be restored 
to its former destination,* Thence it 
was that America uiged on a naval war 
with Great Britain, when she had only 
four frigates arid eight sloops to pro- 
tect her vast defenceless and commer- 
cial navy ; and thence it was that the 
ministry of England, under the pres- 
suivi of undxie popular influence, during 
the long peace which followed the 
battle of Waterloo, went on, without 
any necessity save of their own crea- 
tion, f taking off one indirect tax after 
another, till they had fairly annihilated 
the noble fabiic of the sinking fund, 
and rendered the national debt a hope- 
less bm*den upon the nation. Thence, 
too, it was that Polish^ democracy 
obstinately resisted all the efforts of 
John Sobieski to establii^ durable in- 
stitutions and u regular army, and fell 
at last under the swords of the sur- 
rdmiding nations, Which they had 

* “The Jtind originally intended for tbe 
exigenoitis of the war had already^ been ap- 
propriated to the theatre; and a law was 
now enacted, on the motion of Eirbulus, an 
artful flatter^ of the multitude, rendering 
It a caputti erime to propbse any change in 
thk) unexampled and most whimsical dls- 
pO$al.'Wt wsa in ,Vam for Bemosthenea to 
resist the popular ^ Ho wji^opposcd 

and overwhelmed by Eubuius and Demades, 
who obtained an immense mrdenity df the 
vote 8 .-iGiW 4 m’s Gr^e, Chap, xxxv, vcA. 
iv. p. 76, ‘ 

t Bv the contraction of the currency by 
theActoflSW, 


taken, no means whatever to avert. 
Thence it was that Great Britain, 
under a popular government from 1815 
to 1845, suffered her military and naval 
establishments to decline in so great 

degree, that w'e have the authority of 
the Duke of Wellington for the asser- 
tion, that the empire which conquered 
Kapoleon could not, at the close of 
that period, muster above ten thou- 
sand regular troo^is on the co^t of 
Sussex, to save London fz'om capture, 
and the empire from destructiomt On 
the other hand, the long and glorious 
existence of Rome, Venice, and Great 
Britain, when under aristocratic rule, 
dearly demonstrates, that wheie the 
energy of democracy is duly rtfstrained 
and coerced by the foresight of pa- 
triciaix power, a lasting and glonous 
existence is secured for tlze state, by 
the constiuit effort of its rulers to 
gxiard against ultimate and remote 
dangers. 

51. (V.) In the fifth place, thci’O 
arises in the ascendancy of the persona 
possessed of property and education, 
provided always that tliey are <luly 
restrained and watched by the more 
numerous but less educated classes of 
society, the best security which hunzan 
weakness ever yet devised against tlie 
corruption of government, and the 
selfish dispo.sitious of those intrusted 
with the reins of power. Without 
doubt, the aristocratic classes are men 
as well os the republicans, and there- 
fore ofzen to all the weakness, cornq): 
tion, and vices of humanity ; and, in- 
stalled in miresisied sovereignty, tliey 
will ever in future, as in past time, 
strive to foi rn out the people chiefly to 
their own profit and advantage. But 
the materim thing is, that in this form 
of government, when duly tempered 
by freedom in the lower cbisscs,. thet/ 
are not jtermitted to act without con- 
trol, but are continually xvatched and 
restrained by the inferior but not less 
intelligent classes, who, being without 
tho actual possession of power, are less 
liable to the influence of its eOiTuptions. 
This is one of ^ most important ob- 
servations v^hich can be > zoade with 

t .Duke of WfiL|.XNGTon to flm John Bur- 
GOYRii, 7th Jan. 1847. 
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reference to the science of government^ 
and it explains at once the nniverBal 
faihire of all attempts to establish per* 
manent good governznent on a demo- 
cratic b^is, and the greater chance of 
its enjoyment under a well-tempereS 
and checked aristocracy. The reason 
js not apparent at first sight, but, when 
stated, it is sufficiently convincing, and 
deserves the serious consideration of 
eveiy reflecting mind. 

52. ‘*It has been often observed,” 
says Mr Home, ** that there is a wide 
difference between the judgment which 
befalls the conduct of uthors, and that 
which we otirselves pursue when placed 
in similar circumstances. The reason 
is obvious : in judging of others, we 
are influenced by our reason and our 
feelings ; in acting for ourselves, wo 
are directed by our reason, our feel- 
ings, arid our desires*’ In this simple 
observation is to be found the key, both 
to the fatal corruption which demo- 1 
oratic ascendancy never fails to pro- 
duce in the state, and to tlie more effec- 
tual check which, in conservative ascen- 
dancy, is provided at once against its 
own tendency to selfish projects, and 
the dangerous encroachments of the 
other classes of sooiety. When the 
holders of property are in power, and 
^6 masses are in vigilant but restrained 
opposition, the majority of the com- 
munity, who give the tone to. public 
ihought, necessarily incline to tlxe sup- 

^^ausothey Jmvb no^tcrestto do oilier - ' 
wise. Hence, although doubtless in 
.each communities some abuses do pre* 
vail, and will prevail to the end of the 
world# from the universal tendency to 
corruption in mankind when acting 
for themselves, and impelled by their 
own interests, yet, upon the whole, the 
administration of affairs is compara- 
tively pure and virtuous, and the com- 
munity obtains* larger share of good 
government thsm has ever yet been ob- 
tained und«r any other form of human 
institutions Above all, in such cir- 
cumstance, the geneial mind is pre- 
served untainted. Public spirit is gen- 
eral, and forms the mainspring of 
national action ; it ie, pure, because it 
has no inducement to oecome eorrupt- 
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ed. This invaliiahle temper of mind, ; 
more precious far than all laws of po- 
litical institutions, not only preserves 
Iho heart of the nation entire, and 
forms a salutary control upon the mea- 
sures of the holders of power, but, by 
influencing the very atmosphere which 
they breathe, imparts a lar^e share of 
its glorious spirit to those in possession 
of its reins, and open to its seductions. 
And hence the long-continued public 
spiritand greatness of the British andllo- 
man empires, and of all communities in 
which pOAver hoe been for a considerable 
period in possession of the holders of 
property, aud the general thought has 
been directed by the aristocracy of in- 
tellect. The aristocracy has been 
sufficiently coerced by popular influ- 
ence, to be hindered from indulging 
in t]i0 corruptions to which it would 
be otheiwiae inclined. 

.63. But all this is totally reversed, 
when the popular leaders get them- 
selves installed in power, and the de- 
mocratic party are in possession of an 
irresistible prepondemnee in the state. 
The moment that this fatal cliango 
occurs, a total revolution takes place, 
not merely in the conduct of govern- 
ment, but in the vigilance with which 
they are guarded and watched by the 
great body of the people. Q^he demo- 
cratic leaders, now the holders of power 
and dispensers of influence. And them* 
selves siin^ounded by a host of hungry 
dependants, to whom necessity is law ; 
and who, impelled by a secret conscious- 
ness that their political ascendancy is 
not destined to be of long duration, 
because they are disqualified to main- 
tain it, strive only to make the best 
use of their time, by providing for 
themselves and their relations at tbo 
public expense, without tlje slightest 
regard to any consideration of tho 
public advantageu On the other hand, 
tho great body of the people, formerly 
so loud in their clamours against cor- 
ruption, and their demand to a vir- 
tuous and patriotic 
public affairs, now quietly pass by on the 
other side, and not only remain pass- 
ive spectators of, but often openly and 
with shameless effrontery defend, eveiy 
species of abuse# because they profit by 
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it. Orthey preserve a dtudiotiB silence^ 
and endeavour to huddle up tbose ne- 
farious, and to them beneficial 
cesses, under the cry of a reformation 
of the state in some other department, 
or a wider extension of the power 
from which their leaders derive such 
consideralSo benefit, Thus, not only 
is the power and influence of govera- 
mont immediately directed to the most 
corrupt and selfish purposes, but legis- 
lation itself, and in the end the na- 
tional mind, becomes tainted with the 
same inherent and universal vice. In 
the general scramble, where every one 
seems on the look-out for himself, no 
other object is attended to but the 
promotion of separate interests or class 
elevation. The public press in such a 
state of society seldom denounces, in 
general cordially supports, all such 
abuses, because their leaders and the 
writers in its columns are benefited by 
them. Such as do venture to assail 
them, produce no sort of impression 
except on the indignant few, who, ex- 
cluded from the feast, brood in gloomy 
silence over its excesses. What is 
worst of all, public feeling becomes 
universally and irrevocably debased, 
because the great body of the people 
profit, or hope to profit, by the corrup- 
tion in which the leaders of their 
party indulge. Corneille had a deep- 
er insight into human nature, when, 
in the inimitable declamation against 
democracy which he puts into the 
mouth of Ciuna^* he made this the 

* quand lo peuple eat maltrc, on 

n'ftgU qu'en tumujte ; 

La volx dc fa raisoii Jamids no so consiilte; 

Les bouueurs sont vendue aux plus am- 
bitieux ; 

L'ftuboriW livr^o aux plus s^ditieux. 

Cos potits souvcr&lns quMl fliit p«)ur uao 
annde« 

Voyant d*un temps ai court leur puissance 
bornde, 

Dos plus beUremt dcaaolns font avorter le 
fruit, 

Do pour do h) laissor a oelui qui les suit ; 

Comme ils out pen de part au biens» dunt 
its ordonnont, 

Dans te champ do public lorgement ils 
moissoiment* 

Assurds quo ohacun lour pardonno aisd- 
ment, 

Espdraiil a son tour un parell trailcmeut. 

Le pire des dtata, o'est Vdtat pqptilaU’e.” 

— Ctnna, Act ii. scene 1. 


greatest evil and lasting reproach of 
popular instiiutiona. 

54. (VI.) No one can have witnessed 
the practical working of human nature 
jn the various classes of society, espe- 
cially in highly civilised states, without 
having become sensible that there is 
another cause of the general failure and 
divadful evils of democratic institu- 
tions of more general importance than 
any of the preceding. This is the ex- 
perienced inability of the human mind 
to withstand the seductions of wealth 
and the temptations of power without 
previous training, not only in a single, 
but in many preceding tjenrrations. As 
these are the most powerful assailants 
of virtue that exist, so the combined 
efforts of several successive ages are 
required to enable man to withstand 
them. A single one is never equal to 
the conflict. Hence the mpid and hope- 
less degeneracy which invariably over- 
takes iiide and poor states when they 
conquer civilised and opulent ones, and 
the corresponding recldessness of the 
indigent when suddenly elevated t 
wealth. As the nobles acquired, in 
the days of chivalry, a sort of heredi- 
taiy skill in the uso of arms, and cer- 
tainly a hereditary grace in manners, 
which in general may still be witnessed 
in their descendants, so in more pacific 
periods, they acquire, as if by descent, 
a faculty of withstanding the tempta- 
tions of i>ower, and often modei-ating 
its exercise, to which classes unac- 
customed to its enjoyment have never 
been found equal. Doubtless, aristo- 
cratic abuses exist, and have existed 
from the beginning of the world, wher- 
ever such a fonn of government is or 
has been established. But, bad as they 
are, they are light in comparison of tho 
evils of democratic ascendancy. Deci- 
sive evidence of this will be found by 
the reflecting mind in the long preva-' 
lence of, and general cornfflaints against 
the former, contrasted with the com- 
paratively rare occurrence and brief ex- 
istefnce of the latter. Insupportable 
evilB are always rapidly tenmnated by 
the aroused indignation of. mankind, as 
acute diseases genemlly and quickly 
prove Altai. It is such as though op- 
pressive are yet “tolerable, grating but 
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ot defitmctive, which last long and 
t‘scite common complaint, because ttieir 
conseqiuences are generally present. 

56, It is not difficult to perceive how 
it happens that a hereditary aristocracy 
becomes in i;he course of ages imbuea 
with feelings which render them more 
castable than a changing democracy of 
resisting the temptations of power. It 
is tliat they acquire new objects of am- 
bition 6uite<l to such a state of things, 
from the long enjoyment of the former 
ones. Wealth has ceased to he a dis- 
tinction, for it hiOS become hereditary ; 
power even is comiiaratively unheeded, 
for it has been long enjoyed. Ever 
covetous of distinction, the human 
mind, amidst this satiety of the ordi- 
naiy objects of desire, works out new 
ones for itself. Eminence is sought 
in a novel and exclusive career. Ele- 
gfiuce in dress, manners, and habits, 
cornea t<j be the great criterion of dis- 
tinction : the point of honour is esta- 
blished, and fixes a new code of para- 
mouni authority; common vices arc 
shunned, not because they are wrong, 
but because they are vulgar. These 
desires and habits, acting upon several 
successive genemtions, at length come 
to form a character among the heredi- 
taiy aristocracy which, though doubt- 
less tainted with the usual pnqxirtion 
of the corruption of the children of 
Adam, m yot less prone than that of or- 
dinary men to the peculiar vices which 
arise from the possession of power. 
They have learned to shun those vices^ 
not so much because of their iniquity, 
as from their being tho.so into which 
their inferiom, when invested with au- 
thority, usually fall. “My janizasry,*' 
says Chateaubriand, “ made as much of 
the ensigns of authority as if he had 
been a parvenu.'* The seci'et pride of 
the old noble here revealed the main 
cause iof the comparative courtesy with 
which power is ip general wielded by 
the higher ranke. 

56. Ilie clearest proof of the, truth 
of these principles may be seen in the 
general opinion, and it is evinced in the 
ordinary lajogtiage and habitual eipres- 
siohs of men. Tlie common proverb 
as to the consequence of putting a beg- 
gar on horseback, and the general ob- 


servation, that no man was evey.in the 
end enriched bygettingapriise of twenty 
thousand pounds in the lottery, proves 
the universal sense of the danger of 
sudden elevation, either in rank or for- 
tune. Ho people ever had, no man ever 
heard, a corresponding proverb as to 
the efiPect of setting a gentleman on 
horseback. On the contrary, the ex- 
pressions of all modem nations point 
to the restraint on insolence of manner 
which arises, as if by instinct, with cer- 
tain advantages of birth. The word 
shows that common ex[)cri- 
enoc has associated mildness of demean- 
our with elevation of descent ; “chival- 
rous,” the highest praise that can be 
bestowed on manners, still points to 
hoi’semen as those in whom they are. 
most frequently found; “courtesy,” 
yet remind us of the courtof the castlo, 
whcie its graces were first leiimed. 
Heroic or disinterested conduct is uni- 
versally termed “noble” — disgraceful 
ones are stigmatised as vulgar or ig- 
noble. The word “gallantry” never 
ceases to remind us that, if personal 
courage distinguishes those of n(»ble 
descent, it is too often allied, from the 
admiration it excites in the other sex, 
with corresponding, but in a manner 
peculiar, vices. If you ask a }>eiuon of 
cither sex, in the middle mnks, how 
they came to be deceived by such a 
one, the answer generally is that tliey 
took him for a gentleman. Ho one ever 
heard it assigned ^ a reason for a de- 
ception, that the cheat was a gentleman, 
but that they took him for a mechanic* 
Numerous associations have bt^en form- 
ed, especially in this, country,, by the 
working classes for their relief ; but it 
has never been found that, unless where 
their duwetion and tlie management of 
their funds have been taken by the 
higher classes, they have had any last- 
ing suaiess. 

The indignation so comiponly 
expressed by the great body of .men, 
against the vices of their, superiors, af- 
fords no sort of security that they will 
not, if they have the , paeans* adopt 
them. The extraoidinaiy ditfex'ence 
between the conduct, <and sentimenta 
of mankind, when judging of the 
actions of others and when acting 
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for themselves, may be evoiy day wit- 
iiessed in the public theatres. Observe 
the conduct of tlie people, and, most 
of all, the humblest classes of the com- 
munity, when their feelings are roused 
by the i^Orformance of a noble trsgedy, 
and the enunciation of exalted senti- 
ments, clothed in thecoloui-s of poetry, 
and enfoiied by the ener^ and genius 
of theatrical representation— such as 
an admiring world formerly witnessed 
in Siddons and Kemble, and our age 
has witnessed in Helen Faucit and 
Mademoiselle Rachel. How loudly are 
generous sentiments applauded; how 
enthusiastic is the ardoiir produced by 
patriotic emotion; how strongly does 
the very air of the theatre seem im- 
pregnated with the most generous and 
patriotic sentiments ! How many in- 
experienced observers have been led to 
iimigine, when witnessing those bursts 
of lofty enthusiasm, and seeing how 
unifonnly they commence with the 
humblest classes of society— how many 
have been led to conclude that human 
nature is at bottom virtuous and pure ; 
that selfishness and vice are the growth 
only of riches and palaces: and that ample 
security for a pure and salutaiy admin- 
istration of afiiiirs will be found in the 
admission of tlie masses of men into the 
uncontrolled direction of public affairs 1 
58. Follow out the assembled multi- 
tude who have been swuyed by such 
generous emotions in the theatre, and 
see wlio they are, and what they do, 
when exposed to Ihe separate influence 
of the sins which most easily beset them. 
Among tlie so recently generoue and 
elevated ct-owd wiU be found the pro- 
fligate hu&babd and tho faithless wife — 
thehard-heaited creditor and the frau- 
dulent debtoi'—the reckless prodigal 
4 ind the depraved libertine — the besot- 
ted dninkard and the abandoned sen- 
miaUst— the cruel enemy and the per- 
fldious friend — the hard-hearted egotist 
and the rancorous foe* Among the 
many who but the evening before seem- 
od animated "only with the most pure 
and generous s^timents, will be found 
cvety form and variety of human 
wickedness, and by them will be prac- 
tised every d(^d by%Vhichmaii can inflict 
mifi^ry on man. Such and so diffei-cut 


is man when judgingof others according 
to his reason and feelings, and man 
when acting for himself under the in- 
fluence of his reason, hisfeelings, and hi.s 
passions. Hence it is that, during the 
.fvorst periodsof the French Revolution, 
tho sanguinary mob who hod been en- 
tranced in the evening by the noble 
and elevating sentiments of Raqiiio oi* 
Corneille, arose in the morning >vith 
fresh vigour to pursue their career of 
selfishness and their work of blood; 
and hence it is that the enthusiastic 
masses, whose sentiments appeared so 
pure, and their feelings so exjilted, in 
the commencement of that convulsion, 
when declaiming against the conup- 
txons of power, that their hearts might 
be thought to have opened within them 
the springs of heaven, became so utterly 
selfish, corrupt, and cruel, when exposed 
themselves to its temptations, thtif they 
appeared to have been steeped in hell. 

69. If the influences of these combin- 
ed circumstances arc taken into consi- 
deration, it will not appear sur]^)ri6iiig 
that cruelty has in so remarkable a 
manner been in eveiy age tho charac- 
teristic of demoemtic government; and 
that the excess of the populace in that 
particular has in general been the* cir- 
cumstance that has most contributed 
to the overthrow of their power. (Gen- 
erally speaking, cruelty is more the re- 
sult, at least in civilised society, of fear, 
than of any settled savage disposition. 
Men massacre others when they are 
apprehensive of punishment or death 
themselvef?. It is in the secret dread 
which a democracy always entertains 
that its position in power is forced and 
unnatural, and that it is destined ere 
long to fall un^Ier the government o£ 
property and intelligence, that tlie true 
cause of the persevering onergj' with 
which it attacks both the possessions 
and the lives of the wealthier classes is 
to be found. It is not that the lower 
classes arelj)*- nature more bloodthirsty 
than the higher, but that they enter- 
tain a constant apprehension of falling 
again under their influence, and possibly, 
in that event, undergoing the piuiisb- 
ment which then* crimes may have de- 
served. Thence tho saying of tomt, 
which so well expressed the feelings of 
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tlie JaCoHns of Paris, ** that there was 
no hope for France till two hundred 
and eighty thousand hoods had faUeh ; ” 
thencQ the cry, “Down with the bank 1 ” 
which destroyed throe-fourths of tho 
commercial wealth of America; aiK^ 
thence the saying, '*To stop the Duke, 
go for gold ! ” which, during a period 
of revolutionary convulsion, caused 
eighteen hundred thousand pounds, in 
three days, to be drawn out of the 
coifers of the Baifk of England. In all 
these cases it is not any absolute plea- 
sure in the destruction of life or pro- 
perty which leads to these extreme and 
terrible measures, fraught with such 
awful results on the part of the demo- 
ciucy : it is the terror ot losing a power 
which they ore in secret conscious they 
are unfit to exercise, which in reality 
is the motive of their proceedings. 
They are aware that, if their opponents 
exist, they will in the long run fall un- 
der their government; and therefore 
they see no chance of safety but in 
their entire destruction. 

60. (VII.J There is another most 
material point of distinction between 
the government of property and edu- 
cation and that of numbers, which is, 
that in the former case the persons in- 
trusted with the direction of oSiirs are 
comparativelyjfa^rfandfewin number, 
and con^uently the invaluable checks 
of individual responsibility and public 
observation atta^ to them; while, in 
the latter, the real ruling power is a mul- 
titude of perpetually changing person^ 
upon no one of whom can the responsi- 
bility of any measures originating in 
public opinion be fixed. At the same 
time, the rulers and magistrates are so 
continually shifted, that avoid al^ 
all responsibility for the measures in 
which tliey have had only a temporary 
share. It was long ago observed by 
Sallust, in the admirable declamation 
against aristocracy which he puts into 
themouthof Marius/ that the condition 
of 'pa^iciaos is so {Eminent, and the 
light shining on them so bright, that 
even their smalleat faults are perpetu- 

* ** Nam quanto vita illorum pneclarior, 
tanto horum socordia flagitiOBior. Et pro- 
feetb ita, si res babet, majorum gloria pos- 
teris lumen eat ; neqne bona noqua mala co- 
mm in occultD SALLUsr, Mg. 


ally exposed to the public gaze. It is 
the consciousness of this perpetual re- 
sponsibility attaching to them, which, 
in a free community, where the opin- 
ion of the middle classes has a material 
weight in public affairs, constitutes ihe 
greatest and most salutary check on 
their conduct. On the oth^r hand, it 
is the obscurity which numbers, throw 
over any individual of the multitude, 
and the consequent, not merely impu- 
nity, butliberation from all legal respon- 
sibility or moral control whidU they en- 
joy, which constitutes one main source 
of the danger of their proceediugs. ** In 
the multitude of counsellors,” says So- 
lomon, " there is safety.” “ Yes,” said 
Dr Gregory, ‘‘but it is safety to the 
eounsdlcrSi not the counselled; for each 
lays the blame upon the other.” 

61. In a democratic community, the 
greatest measures are often forced upon 
government by an insurgent pressure 
from below, without any man being 
able to teU either who were its authors, 
how it began, or where it is to end. 
Thus the state may be ultimately ruin- 
ed, no one knows how, or by whom. 
In the officers also, whether of the exe- 
cutive or judicial department, the jeal- 
ousy of the people at any one possess- 
ing power which does not flow from, 
and frequently revert to tiiemselves, is 
sudx, that it very soon becomes impos- 
sible either to maintain any stable sys- 
tem for the public government, or to 
retain experienced ability for any length 
of time, ib the direction of affairs. Ro- 
tation of office is ttie principle on which 
all their appointments aie rested. The 
moment a manbecomes acquainted with 
his official duties, he is displaced, to 
make way for another who is as ignor- 
ant of them as the first was when he 
entered on them. Men would rather 
be ill governed by many in succession, 
than well by afew permanently. HenOo 
the proverbially short duration of min- 
isterial existence in aU countries during 
periods of democratic ascendancy ; and 
hence the frequent appointment even 
of judicial officers in France during the 
Revolution, and in America at this 
time, during the pleasure of the people, 
as evincedbytheir twolerislativehouses, 
or for a period of only a few years, 
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Chap. xc. § 74], Kot the least evils of servant of the ordinary duties of life, 
democratic ascendancy «riU be found but stationary and shi^naut, without 
have originated from this cause^ and 'the enterprise which is the source of 
it alSbrds the true solution of many of improvement, and the public spirit 
the catastrophes, both social and na* which preserves liberty. If the whole 
tional, which have been traced in the powers of the state, therefore, 

preceding pages. were thrown into the hands of the low- 

62. (VIIl.) But most of all is a sub- est classes, i^ioouldhe marly all eireremd 
version of the right order of society to hy the towns. About two-elevenths of 
be apprehended from the undue pre- the people of England inhabit towns 
ponderance of the inhabitants of iownSj which have a population of ten thou- 
which never fails to follow in the wake sand souls or upwards. A body so 
of a really democratic constitution, large, strengthened by union, discipline, 
Sir James Mackintosh has well explain- and spirit, would wiihovd difficvlty dom- 
ed the way in which this effect takes ineer over tJie Iff elm and ecait&red peatr 
place. A representation founded on sants. All active talent would in such 
numbers merely, would be productive a case fly to the towns, where alone its 
of gross inequality in that veiy class to power could be felt The choice of 
which all others are sacrificed. The the country would be dictated by the 
difference between the people of the ciy of the towns, wherever it was 
countiy and those of towns is attended thought it ^vas possible to take it from 
with consequences which no contrivance the quiet influence of the resident pro- 
of law can obviate. Towns are thenar- prie^rs.”* What a commentary on 
sery of political feeling. The frequency these words, and demonstrati on of their 
of meeting, the warmth of discussion, truth, has been afforded by the annals 
the variety of pursuit, the rivabhip of of England, since the Reform Bill pass- 
interest, the opportunities of infonna- ed, which gave two-thirds of the seats 
tion, oven the fluctuations and cx- in the Hpuse of Commons to the mem- 
tremes of fortune, direct the minds of bers for burghs ! 
the inhabitants to public concerns, and 63. In contrasting thus the opposite , 
render them the seats of republican effects of an aristocratic and demociu- 
governments, or the preservers of tic government on human aifiiirs, it is 
liberty in monarchies. But if this dif- an open aristocracy that is in view ; that 
fereuce be considerable among educat- is to say, an aristocracy blending with, 
cd men, it seem.s immeasurable when and open to, the intermixture of the 
^vo contemplate its effects on the more most prominent and deserving of the 
numerous classes. Among them no middle classes of the community. If 
strong public sentiment can be kept up this is not the case — ^i£ the ruling power 
without numerous meetings. It is of the state is an aristocracy, like that 
chiefly where they are animated by a of Venice or old France, which excludes 
view of their own strength and num- all admission into its ninks of the most 
bers, and when they are stimulated by eminent and deserving of the inferior 
an eloquence suited to their character, classes of society, and has obtsunedsuch 
that the thoughts of such are directed power in the state as to be able to stifle 
to subjects BO far from their common or extinguish the voice of public opin- 
feelings as the conoems of the common- ! ion, experience warrants ^e assertion, 
wealt£. AH these aids are necessarily ! that though the evils which have now 
wanting to the dispersed inhabitants of 1 been stated are Avoided, their place is 
the country, whose frequent meetings supplied by others of a different de- 
are rendered impossible by distance scription, less acute but more lasting, 
and poverty, who have few opportuni" Such agovemment is abundantly stable 
ties of being excited by discussion and in its purposes and judicious in its 
declamation, and veiy imperfect means councils, at least with reference to its 
of con^spondence with those at a dis- own interests; but is it equally favour^ 
tance. An agricultural people is geu- able to the development of industry, 
erally submissive to the laws, and ob- »MACKiKirosii’sool]ected£8$ayi,iii. 21^220. 
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the growth of freedom, or the ad- 
vaticiug of social progress ? Have the 
hriglitest pages of history arisen undei* 
its influence ? Does experience -war- 
rant the assertion that it is the form of 
government most conducive to general 
felicity ? The fact will be found to be 
dirco'tly the reverse, 

64. Is not its invariable tendency to 
limit power, patronage, and office to its 
own order? to treat the middle and 
■w'orking classes of society as an infe- 
rior Hiiecies of creation, and rule the 
state for the exclusive and peculiar ad- 
vantage of its own members ? Are not 
genius, intellect, energy in the middle 
ranks, studiously depressed ; and talent 
encouraged and rewarded, only so far 
as it is exerted in their seiwice, and 
directed by their will ? Is not office 
chiefly bestowed upon inferior birth iis 
the reward of 8er\'ility ? — ^is not an in- 
stinctive horror felt for independent 

or, and pliant ability the great 

it once of search and promotion.? 
Experience unequivocally demonstrates 
that these questions must be answered 
in the affirmative, and renders^ evident, 
that though tlio evils -with which it is 
attended are not of so piercing and ter- 
rible a kind as those which flow from 
democratic ascendancy, yet they ai’e far 
more enduring in their operation, and 
are greatly more difficult of removal. 
The ruling j)ower in such a society is 
not, as in the ever-shifting wheel of 
popular ascendancy, withdrawn from 
respcmsibility, but it is relieved, from 
its effects. It is not unknown to pub- 
lic opinion, but it i» able to set its ver- 
dict at doflauce. Resting on the «up- 
l>ort of a limited class in the state, the 
interests of whose members are the 
same, it is often able to disregard en- 
tirely alike 4:he advantage and wi^es 
eiy inferior rank- in society. 

65. Of all the possessions of mankind, 
there is none which they at once so uni- 
versally desire, and so tenaciously re- 
tain, as power. Property itself has not 
been found to be, in general, so vehe- 
ment an object of contention ; though 
Imquestionably its advantages are more 
uibstantifil, and its loss attended with 
gi^eatet evils.. The reaaon in, that the 
contesl^ even for these advantages, has 
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generaUy taken place on the preli- 
minary question of political influence 
Like the ramparts of a fortress, worth- 
less in themselves, but commanding all 
that is valuable within their circuit, it 
is there that the deadly battle in the 
breach has been fought. Aristocracy 
has invariably been found ^o be to the 
lastdegree jealousof any encroachments 
on this its most highly-prized inherit- 
ance ; and if not the bloodiest, at least 
the most long-continued feuds which 
have desolated the world, have arisen 
from the obstinate and skilful resistance 
which it has invariably made to the ef- 
forts of commercial wealth or popular 
ambition to bo admitted to a (hare of 
its influence. From the days when the 
contests of the patricians and plebeians 
convulsed Rome during three centu- 
ries, and Sylla and Marius, at the head 
of the military force of their rival fac- 
tions, drenched the republic with blood, 
and disgraced it by proscriptions, to 
those when the whole world was involv- 
ed in the conflict of the Tiers Etat of 
France with the proprty of Europe, 
and the British empire was shaken to 
its centre by the fierce conflict of the 
aristocratic and democratic parties on 
the arena of pirliamentaiy reform, this 
has been the most lasting object of con- 
tention among mankind. And so vehe- 
ment has been the discord which it has 
occasioned, and so furious the passions 
developed during its continuance, that 
En^and is the. only example recorded 
in history in wliich they have not led 
quickly to the total destruction of free- 
dom, either by the despotism inv^ui- 
ably following on democratic triumph, 
or by the binding fetters which psro- 
claim the victoiy of aristocratic power. 
And perhaps even among itsinhabitants 
the evil is only adjourned, and demo- 
craric triumph has implanted, if not an 
aetite, yet a wasting and mortal mala4j 
in the British empire. ^ 

66. It was the plaiiiriv© conclilricn 
of the Roman annalist,* that liberty 
moulded from the blending of the oris- 

, ’ \ i"''' 

* '*€attcta8 nati<mG8etiiibeS*popnln«^wt 
pripioi-es But suiffuli regiiut. pU 
et cohstitatarciptiblicw forma , kndBl? faciU»s 
qutim evefiiim, pod ai cveiilt, 7i<tud 
esso poteBt.”^TACiTtrs, 
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tocratic* democratic, and monarcHical 1 those of Wellington, it would infallibly 
powers, is alow of growth, difficult of acquire tlie empire of the world. As 
maintenance, quick of decay. Subae- Providence, tlierefore, in its wisdom, 
quent experience has added fresh proofs has established the diversity of nations, 
of the observation of Tacitus, and yet and allotted to each the performance 
illustrated not less forcibly the incom- id its appro-priate part on the general 
parable energy which is communicated ^eatre, it has wisely ordained that to 
to mankiivi during tlie brief period none an immortal existence should bo 
which e]a})ses between the first expan* assigned ; but that each, after its part 
sion and last triumph of democratic has been performed, should bo removed 
vigour. The Roman empire in ancient, from the scene, and make way for its 
the British in modern times, have for destined successors on the stage. Ha- 
ever demonstrated this important tional vanity, social partiality, may 
truth. The first conquered the world contest this progress, and contend on 
by its arms, and humanised it by its iho principle of perfectibility for the 
wisdom ; the second subjected the perpetual endurance of particular com- 
wavea to its dominion, and spread munities. But experience gives no 
along its shores the light of knowledge, countenance to tliese ideas ; and pro- 
the institutions of civilisation, the bably an attentive observer of the signs 
blessings of roligion. But it is only of the times in those nations where 
a brief period of such transcendent such expectiitions are most generally 
brightness which Providence allows to indulged, will discover no equivocal iu- 
any nation. Its advent marks the ef- dications of its approach to the common 
florescence of civilisation, and is gene- chameHiouse of mortality, 
rally contemporary with the highest 68. Observation readily suggests tlio 
point of national fortunes. Its decline causes to which the invariable tendency 
is followed by a total decay of social to decay in human institutions is owing, 
growth, and a speedy termination of In this, ^as in many other cases, we see 
national existence. Tliis is not a mere the operation of the same principle in 
fanciful analogy, suggested by the oft- the path of private life as the general 
observed resemblance between indivi- fate of nations. It is sin which hafr 
dual and national growth, but a part brought death to nations as well as in- 
of that mysterious unity of design dividuals. It is the multiplication of 
which runs through every part of the selfish desires, artificial enjoyments, 
creation, and unites in one harmonious indolent or luxurious habits, conse- 
system the minutest object in the quent upon the increase of wealth and 
material, and the grandest revolutions the long continuance of civilisation, 
in the moral world. which prove fatal to the virtue, patii- 

67. Hor is the reason difficult to be otism, and self-denial which are essen- 
cliscemed which hes led to the estab- iial to national prosperity. The thirst 
lishmeht of this moral law. Such is for 'riches comes to supersede every 
the surpassing force of the power which other desu'e. Patriotisn^ itself yields 
during ^is brief period is brought to to its vehemence.* ** Wealth accuniu- 
bear on human a^airs, and such the lates, and men decay.*' Opulence, from 
energy which during its continuance the incessant effort to augment it, grows 
it oommunicates to mankind, that its up into immense masses, fatal to the 
Jong e^iBtence would prove inconsist- virtue of its possessors, on the one 
ent with the independent existence of hand ; and indigence multiplies with 
ttaiiona Democratic vigour, guided fearful rapidity, destructive to public 
by aristocratic direction, is invincible, sequrity, on the other. The great be- 
lt to any nation were given, for a come covetous, the poor reckless. Self- 
sieries of ages, the oombined -wisdom ish opulence ceases W be patriotic, 
nnd Rome, from fhe days of destitute misery to be obedient. Grasp- 

Hahnibai to those of Gracchus, or of * *« TEtnpS' S' » (txaSt#?, km 
Dn^and, from those of Chatham to DuRinoKs, 

VOL. XIL ,2a 
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ing wealth starves the state, turbulent 
poverty fears not . to overturn it : the 
nation becomes poor, its magnates rich. 
“ Pro his hos habemus luxuriamatque 
avaritiam ; publioe egestatem^ privatim 
opulentiam; laudamus diyitias, sequTr 
xnur inertiam ; inter bonos et malos 
nullum discrimen : omnia virtutis pr»- 
xoda ambitio possidet.” t Happy the 
nation which sees in its internal condi- 
tion none of the effects of greatness 
which Cato observed and Sallust has 
recorded 1 Such a state may antici- 
pate prolonged, possibly immortal ex- 
istence ; but where are we to find it 
amidst the passions, the vices, and the 
follies of the world ? 

69. That the religion and institu- 
tions of modem times have given a 
much longer lease of life to the nations 
of Europe than were, enjoyed by those 
of antiquity, must ^ obvious to the 
most superficial observer. In Asia, the 
vigour of the chief who seizes the dia- 
dem rarely descends to his successor 
who inherits it ; and even the hardi^ 
hood of a new race of northern con- 
querors is found, after a few genera- 
tions, to he irrecoverably merged in 
the efieminac^ of their subjects. Hence 
the extsuordinary facility with which 
they are overturned, and the perpetual 
alternation of external conquest* and 
internal corruption which marks every 
age of Asiatic histo:^* In Europe, on 
the other hand, it is at once evident 
that a more durable order of things 
has boon induced with the free spirit 
which, from the days of Agamemnon^ 
seems to have been the distinctive 
mark of the race of Japhet. Though 
the. seeds' of evil are not less generally 
implanted in them than elsewhere 
among mankind, yet they are combated 
with a vigour, and counteracted by ^ 
salient principle of life unknown in 
any other quarter of the globe. This 
was apparent in the glorious achieve- 
ments, immortal genius, and long duraA 
tion of the dreeian and Italian repub- 
lics ,* and it is stilt more conspicuous 

* " Instead of these virtues, we have lux- 
ury and avarice : public want, private nebes. 
We prafse wealth, we follow indolence. All 
distinction ceases between the good and bad : 
ambition carrieft off all the rewinds of vinue.*' 
«-^ALLUSt, CettUiTie War, 
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in the states of modem times, which 
have already attained, without any 
decisive symptoms of decrepitude, a 
length of existence exceeding that al- 
lotted even to the enduring fortitude 
of ancient Rome. 

70. But nothing warrants the asser- 
tion that these superior .^powers of 
vitality have extinguished the seeds of 
mortality, or that the communities of 
Europe have attained such a degree of 
stability as to be able to defy alike the 
shock of external disaster and the 
mouldering of internal decay. The 
strife of faction, the growth of luxury, 
the private wealth, the public poverty, 
the selfishness of the few, the profligacy 
of the many, which were marked as 
the premonitory symptoms of decline 
in the states of antiquity, are equally 
oonsplcuouB in modem times. The 
southern states of Europe appear to be 
irrevocably entangled in the meshes of 
private enjoyment; possibly the north- 
ern ftre not yet fully immersed, only 
because they were longer of tasting its 
sweets. There is more vigour in them, 
because energy is impressed on man 
by the rigours of the climate in which 
he dwells ; but vigour alone will not 
insure xmtionai existence any more than 
it will individual prosperity. Every- 
thing depends on the direction which 
it takea Turned to selfish ends, it 
will only accelerate the approach to 
public ruin. There is nothing in the 
civilisation around us which authorises 
either the belief or the wish that it 
should be perpetual This may at 
least with confidence be affirmed, that 
length of life is given to us, equally as 
to our predecessors, just in proportion 
to the duration of public and private 
virtues; and that the only elixir of 
life which can be given to empires is 
to be found in the virtue and resolu- 
tion of their inhabitants. 

71. And this illustrates the final 
cause of a peculiarity in the condition 
of the species, which has long been the 
subject of ^mistake or lamentation. 
This is the universal prevalence of 
Wak among mankind. If the effect 
of ‘Uiis terrible scourge in itself be con- 
sidered upon the immediate happiness 
or misery of the human race, it must 
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appear the most unmitigated evil which 
the justice or wrath of Heaven has let 
loose upon guilty men. If we reflect 
that its object is to train mankind up 
to mutual slaughter, and direct the 
whole energies and powers of the hu‘ 
xHiin mind to the destruction of the 
species, it js impossible to deny that 
it appears at first sight in no other 
light than a devastating evil. Philo* 
sopliers and philanthn)pists, accord* 
ingly, have concurred from the earliest 
times in regarding it in this light*— in 
deprecating mutual hostility and na- 
tional passions as the most dreadful 
evils which can afflict the world, and 
earnestly endeavouring by all means 
in their power to diminish the fre- 
quency of this dreadful scourge of 
humanity. Sanguine hopes were en- 
tertained, at the commencement of 
the French Revolution, that a new 
era in this important particular had 
opened upon the species. It was ex- 
pected that former contests, stimu- 
lated by the ambition of kings and the 
rivalry of ministera, would pease ; and 
that, by the accession to power of the 
class who were the princi^l sufferers 
by hostilities, the disposition to wage 
them would at once be terminated. 
It had come to pass as a general axiom, 
that war was the consequence of mon- 
archical and aristocratic governments, 
and would disappear with their re- 
moval ; and general applause followed 
the humane sentiment of the poet— 

** W-ar is a game which, were the people wise, 
Kings should not play at.** 

72. But when the matter was put to 
the test, experience soon demonstrated, 
what had long been known to the few 
observers of historical facts, that these 
expectations were entirely illusory, and 
that not only was the tendency to war 
noways diminished, but it was fearfully 
increased by the augmentation of po- 
pular power. Angiy pj^sions, it was 
then found, came tp agitate not only 
the rulerS) but the masses of men ; the 
interestB of whole classes in one com- 
munity were thought to be arrayed 
agjdnst those of the corresponding ones 
m another ; and the " mmis utile heh 
was found to meet with innume- 


rable advocates in a period of revolu- 
tionary excitement and distress. Ac- 
cordingly, tho warlike propensities 
never appeared .so strong as in the 
newly-emancipated French people ; and 
the longest, the bloodiest, and the 
most devastating war recorded in mo- 
dem annals, was the immediate conse- 
quence of the pacific dreams of the 
authors of their philosophic Revolu- 
tion. Nor have these aggressive pro- 
pensities been confined to the vehement 
passions of that dreadful convulsion. 
They have been not less conspicuous 
in other states, during periods of com- 
parative repose. England, since the 
popular revolution of 1832, -has ad- 
vanced with accelerated steps, and with 
the entire concurrence of its inhabi- 
tants, in the career of Oriented con- 
quest : Cabul and Nankin have seen 
its standards ; the Ameers, the Bikhs 
Irnve been subdued by its arms ; Atis- 
tralia and New Zealand have become 
the seats of its colonisation. Amidst 
incessant declamations on the blessings 
of peace by the Transatlantic orators, 
the United States of America have en- 
tered on the path of foreign aggression 
with a fixity of purpose, and disregard 
of the rights , of others, Worthy to be 
placed beside the policy of the Roman 
conquerors of the w^orld.* They have 
subdued the Mexicans, defrauded the 
English of Maine, stretched into Ore- 
gon, crossed the Rocky Mountains, and 
acquired in California treasures destined 
perhaps to effect a social revolution in 
the worid. And the first effect of the 
French Revolution of 1848 was to light 
up the flames of war in every country 
of Europe ; to superadd to the contests 
of interest, those of passion and race ; 
to arm not only the National Guard 
against the Red Republican, but the 
Italian against the German, the Prus- 
rian against the Dane, the Bohemian 
against the Aijstrian, the Muscovite 
dgainst the Magyar, and drench Europe 

* QtnuOT Adams, in bis speech in the Oan- 
(;tcs 8 on the Or^n questiou, openly rested 
their alleged right to that tonitory on. the Di- 

vine principle, “Replenish the earth, and 
subdue it.** This idea has been often felt be- 
fore, but this was the first time it was ever 
announced as a vindication of oonquest in a 
grave legislative assembly. 
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witli blood, to be stayed only by the 
triumx>h of the aristocratic principle, 
at least in the first stage of the contest. 

73. If this world were the final rest- 
3 ng- place of man — it were intended 
to be the seat of unbroken happiness, 
uiid the human mind was so innocent, 
and so deserving, as to be capable of en< 
joying unmixed felicity, such a marked 
and irretrievable tendency in human 
alHiirs might well be a subject of un- 
mingled regret. But if the real condi- 
tion of mankind be considered, and 
the necessity of suffering to the purifi- 
cation of the human heart taken into 
consideration, the reflecting obseiwer 
"will incline to a veiy different view of 
the matter. That war is an unbounded 
source of human suffering to those 
engaged in or affected by it, can be 
doubted by none ; and if any were dis- 
posed to be sceptical on the subject, 
hi.s hesitation would probably be re- 
moved by a considerjition of the de- 
vashiting camx)aigns that followed the 
French Revolution. Bui is not suffer- 
ing necessary tc the i>urification if the 
human heart 1 Is it not in that ordeal 
that its selfishness, its corruptibns, and 
its stains are washed out ? Have we 
not been told by the highest authoi'ity, 
that man is made perfect by suffering? 
Is not misfortune, anxiety, and dis- 
tress, the severe but salutary school of 
individual imiirovement? And what 
is war, but anxiety, distress, and often 
anguish to nations ? 

74. Its groat and lasting effect is, to 
counteract the concentration of human 
interests upon individual interests— to 
awaken the patriotic and generous af- 
fections — ^to rouse that general ardour 
which, spreading from breast to breast, 
obliterates for a time the selfishness of 
private ambition, and leads to the ele- 
vating admission of heroic feelings. 
Peace eithibits the endhantis^prosp^ 
of rich fields, ffoumhing cities, spacious 
liarbours, growing weal^, and undis- 
turbed tranquillity; but beneath that | 
smiling Surface are to be found the | 
rankest and most dangerous prions 
of the human breast. There it is that 
pleasure spreads its lures, and interest 
its attractions, and cupidity its selfish- 
ness. There are to be found the hard- 
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hearted master and the reckless servant, 
the princely landlord and the destituio 
tenant, the proliigate husband' and the 
faithless wife, corrvmpere et cor- 
ruTfipi scBcidum vocatw*'* The war of 
weapons ceases, but that of interest 
begins: the battle-field is no longer 
. stained with blood ; buf^ from the 
senate-house issue decrees, and from 
the ascendancy of a particular class in 
the state is dated a series of measures, 
which plunge every other class in hope- 
less difficulties, and in the end prove 
fatal to tlie fortunes of the state. W ith 
the triumph of the monied Roman 
patricians, began the misery of the 
plebeians and the decline of the em- 
pire ; with the ascendancy of the Eiig- 
lisli towns in the legislature, the most 
wide-spread suffering England has ever 
I known. 

! ——“1 had hope 

Tfhen violence had ceased, and War on earth. 
All would have thtm gone well ; peace would 
I have crown’d 

With length of happy dajre the race of man : 
But 1 was far deceived ; for now 1 sec 
Peace to corrupt no less than war to waste. " t 

Amidst war are to bo seen the ravaged 
field and the sacked city, the slaugh- 
tered multitude and famished group, 
tiie tear of the widow and the groans 
of the fatherless ; but amidst all that 
scene of unutterable woe, the generous 
and noble affections often acquire ex- 
traordinaiy force. Selfishness gives 
place to patriotism, cupidity to disin- 
terestedness, luxury to self-denial, and 
heroic virtue arises out of the extremity 
of suffering. Even the poignancy of 
individual distress is alleviated by the 
numbers who simultaneously share it. 
Misery ceases to be overwhelming when 
it is no longer solitary ; individual loss 
is drowned in the feeling of common 
sympathy, peace > may give men a 
larger share of the enjoyments and 
(Comforts of this world, but war often 
renders them fitter for a future state 
of existence ; and it is by the alterna- 
tion of both that they are best fitted 
for the duties of the one, and the des- 
tiny of the other. * 

* « And to corrupt, and be oomipted, ta 
called tlio manuors or the ag!o."- 7 TACiTt;s, 

Mcriftitu Oermamrum. 

i ParadiBeLosUxiinO. 
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75. Whoever has surveyed, either in 
tlie annals of mankind or in the obser- 
vation of society around him, tho effects 
of peace, opulence, and long-continued 
prosperity upon human character, and 
the heroio virtues which are called 
forth in mankind by tho ai-rival oi 
times pregnant with disaster and alarm, 
will probably have little doubt of the 
truth of tlieae observations. But they 
are demonstrated in a way that must 
bring conviction home to the most in- 
credulous, by the iHiBult of the wars of 
the French Revolution. At the com- 
mencement of the period, selfishness, 
iiTesolution, end cupidity distinguished 
all the measures of cabinets ; languor, 
inertness, and proneuess to delusion, 
characterised the people ; mildness and 
toleration were daily becoming more 
prevalent in the administration of gov- 
ernment; and a general pacific .‘jpirit 
characterised the age. Thence it was 
that Gibbon then lamented that the 
world would never again see the vast 
convulsions, the moving incidents which 
had occuiTod in ancient times, and 
which furnished so many subjects for 
the immortal historic pencils of Greece 
and Rome. But amidst all this seem- 
ing philanthropy and happiness, soU- 
isliiiess, that grand source of human 
coiTuption, was daily extending its in- 
fluence through every rank j and the 
human mind, enervated by repose, was 
losing its manly virtues amidst the 
unbroken spread of enjoyments. Wo 
may judge of the subtle poison which 
was then debasing Europ^ society, 
and especially the boast^ ceutre of 
its civilisation in.France, from the cor- 
responding evils which we now, from 
a similar cause, see around us. And 
the effect of it appeared in the clearest 
manner in the measures alike of govern- 
ment and the people over all Euroj)e; 
for self-aggrandiaement and selfishness 
chai’acterised them all 

76. The selfishness of the French 
aristocracy first induced the evils which 
brought about the Revolution; the 
selfishness of the privileged classes 
postponed till it was too late that 
e^uahsation of pubfic burdens which 
might have averted, its evils ; tho self- 
ishness of the Church impeded that 


just and beneficent spread of religious 
institutions, which could alone have 
combated its horrors. Hor was the 
influence of the same evil principle 
less evident in ,the conduct of all the 
lotions who were successively called 
into the field to combat the powers of 
wickedness. Great Britain, from a self- 
ish passion for economy in her people, 
was in the beginning powerless at land 
to maintain the conflict: the forces 
she did put forth were wasted in the 
prosecution of “British objects” at 
Diu)kirk, when they might, by co-oper- 
ating with the Allies, have marched to 
Paris, and crushed the hydra in its 
cradle. Pnissia starv(»d the . war on 
the Rhine, and at leiigth withdrew 
from the alliance, to prosecute her 
schemes of ambition, and secure her 
ill-gotten gains in Poland. Austria 
abandoned Flanders, the gate of Eu- 
rope, to France, in order to concentmte 
her forces in Italy, and obtain in tho 
spoliation of Venice a compensatiou 
for tho surrender of Belgium. Russia 
halted her armies on the Vistula, and 
stained her standards by the massacre 
at Warsaw, when they might ha^o 
been ennobled by the capture of Paris. 
In all these instances, each of which 
singly was attended with disa.strous 
effects to the cause of freedom, and 
which, taken together, induced un- 
heard-of calamities, it was the selfish 
interest of tho difierent chwses of so- 
ciety or nations who were successively 
called on to make sacrifices for the 
public good, which was the secret 
spring that mduced the evil. And 
such is ever the tendency of man in 
prosperous and pacific times. 

77. Turn now to the deeds of hero- 
ism and disinterestedness wliicb have 
for ever signalised the annals of the 
French Beyolution, and say whether 
or not it is good for nations, as well as 
indWiduala, to be in afiSliction. Where 
was the selfishness of the French no- 
bility when they were led out to the 
scaffold by the Jacobins? where tho 
corruptions of the court when Louis 
XVI. was immured in the Temple ? 
Cun the annals of humanity boast more 
glorious deeds of devotion, heroism, 
and magnanimity, than were exhibited 
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eyeo by the corrupted cirdes of Paris 
during the Reign of Terror, or by the 
der^ of France, both dignified and 
rurd, in the days of their suffering f 
What would the democratic party over 
the world give to be dsle to tear 
deathless pages of La Vendee out of 
the volumes of history? The selfish- 
ness of Prussia, punished by the disas- 
ter of Jena and six years of bondage, 
was gloriously expiated by the resur- 
rection of 1818 and the triumph of 
the Katzbach ; the ambition of Russia 
by the carnage of Borodino and the 
devotion of Leipsic. Can peace, with 
all its charities, produce so sublime an 
instance of generous spirit as that 
which fired the torches of Moscow? 
or BO illustrious an example of patriotic 
fervour as manned the ramparts of 
Saragossa? Well might the Jacobins 
call Sieir dread instrument “the holy 
guillotine ; " for what sublime virtues 
has it brought to light I 
78- Even nations the most calculat- 
ing, and empires the most stable, caught 
the generous fiame^ and were iji|t the 
end dignified by deeds of heroism, to 
which nothing superior is to be found 
in the auuala of mankind. Who could 
recognise the tenacious rule of the 
Austrian aristocracy in the devotion 
of Aspem, or the money-seeking Ger- 
man mountaineer in the enthusiasm 
of the Tyrol ? If Great Britain blasted 
the prospects of European deliverance 
by Ihe niggardly parsimony of former 
times, wlrich painlysed her efibrts in 
the commencement of the war, and 
Ihe selfish direction which she so long 
gave to her efforts, she washed out her 
national sins by suffering; and the 
annals of the world cannot present so 
glorious an example of generous ardour 
and persevering constancy, as was ex- 
hibit^ by all classes in the British 
Islands b^re its termination, ' Thus, 
while the subtle poisote of human eoi> 
ruption spreads with fatal rapidity duiv 
ing ^e tranquilliiy and enjoyment of 
peace, the ms^y fs^ings, the generous 
afiections, are nursedaxmi^t the tumult 
and horrors of war. And aithough the 
actual agents in it tpayheoume habitu- 
ated to bloodshed and xhpine, a com* 
pensaUbni and more than a ccnnpensa* 


tion, arises in the noble and disinter- 
ested feelings whi(di are often geneially 
drawn forth in the community. Per- 
petual war would transform men into 
beasts Of prey — perpetual peace reduce 
them to beasts of burden : the alterna- 
tion of both is indispensable to the mix- 
ed tendencies to good and«evU which 
exist in mankind. Mutual slaughter 
may be dispensed with 'when the seeds 
of corruption are extirpated from the 
human breast, but not till then. ' 

79, It is observed by Montesquieu, 
that the great peculiarity of the physi- 
cal conformation of Asia is, that the 
steppes or deserts, which must for ever 
form the abode only of pastoral na- 
tions, are brought into dose proximity 
with the alluvid plains, which speedily 
become ihe scenes of agiicultural riches 
and the abode of commercial opulence ; 
and that this is tiie true reason of the 
violent revolutions, not merely of dy- 
nasties but of empires, which in every 
age have distinguished the history of 
that great portion of the globe. There 
can be no doubt that the observation 
is well founded ; and it may be added, 
that, another peculiarity, not less im- 
portant, is to be found in the vast 
extent of those pastoral districts, and 
the consequent facility of transporting 
large bodies of men from one part of 
the continent to another, how distant 
soever. The nomad race, wandering 
with their fiocks and herds over bound- 
less plains covered with grass, meet with 
no impediment to their progress from 
the banks of the Amour to those of 
the Volga, ^ife is spent in travelling : 
oontixientB are almost unconsciously 
traversed in the search of daily food 
Subsistence is everywhere found, for it 
lies beneath their feet. This eircum- 
stance at once provides for the easy 
dispersion of the pastoral tribes of 
mankind, even from the confined of 
China to the shores of Uie Atlantic, in 
^rly ages, and the occasional aoeumu- 
latlon of their armed forces, under 
popular leaders, at later times, in sUch 
multitudes, and animated with such 
fervour, as to be altogether Irresistible. 
And at the same time it 'peitp«dsjtt^ 
preserves, at the very edge of ohilija* 
tion, an armed foroe^an eaeigeiic iiml» 
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capable, when its action is required, of 
regenerating, by subduitg:,, their richer 
therefore more corrupted neigh- 
bours. 

80. Europe and America, again, have 
an entirely different physical conforma- 
tion. No arid deserts there retain the 
children of Japhet, in eveiy successive 
generation, in the rude habits and 
mingled virtues and vices of their 
fathers; no table-lands or boundless 
steppes bring the warriors of the desert 
into close proximity with the cities of 
the plain, or the riches and vices of 
civilisation. The level face of the 
greater i^art of the country tenders it 
susceptible of the labour of agricul- 
ture ; mineral riches at once invite and 
reward the toils of the artisan : the 
deep indentations of the coast, and 
numerous inland seas, let in, to the 
veiy heart of the continents, the wealth 
and interests of commerce. The savage 
exists, but he is only the feeble and 
isolated hunter of the forest, who flies 
and perishes before the advance of 
civilisation. External danger, there- 
fore, is comparatively unknown : the 
riches of civilisation need no longer 
fear the rapine of the desert ; the con- 
tests of nations lead only to mutualim- 
provement in the military art, and a 
more decided superiority over the other 
families of mankind, ^undless facili- 
ties for the multiplication and exten- 
sion of this race are afforded,; and the 
race of Japhet ban securely perform its 
destined mission of overspreading and 
subduing the earth. The forest im- 
pedes the migration of them in early, 
the labours of agriculture, or the arts, 
retain them in their homes, in later 
times. But Providence had not been 
unmindful of the necessity of regene- 
ration by suffering, whi^ for ever 
attaches to the oon^upt nature of man. 
Contests are, provided; the means of 
restoring energy, of combating selflsh- 
neBS, aire prepared. But they are suited 
to the stationary abode, and yet ad- 
vancing civilisation of the .species. 
!]^ey B,te found not in the horrors of 
forejign conquest, but the vehexoence 
internal contention; they spring 
nqt £rom the paasiuns of the tenC hut 
of the forum. 


81. It was, not without a deep and 
prophetic insight into the future pro- 
gress of the species, that this diflierent 
conformation was given to the Asiatic 
and European continents. Had the 
case been reversed — had Euix}pean in- 
dustry and civilisation existed close to 
the Asiatic steppes, and Asiatic wealth 
and corruption been sheltered from 
invasion by the European or American 
forests, the progxcss of the species 
would have been rendered impossible. 
The expansive energy and enduring 
constancy of the race of Japhet, would 
have been swept away, ere they ac- 
quired strength, by the sabres of the 
children of Shem ; the guilty capitals 
of Babylon and Nineveh woUld have 
permanently debased the race of men 
by their pleasures and effeminacy. But 
the foreseeing wisdom of Providence 
had provided, anterior to the creation 
of man, not only the seats for his 
species, but the necessary means of 
correcting its vices. The energy of 
the desert for ever stands in the midst 
of .^iatic opulence, to punish at the 
appointed season its corruptions, and 
regenerate its possessors by the infu- 
sion of hardy blood : the energy of de- 
mocracy for ever dwells in the bosom 
of European society, to purify its vices 
in the school of suffering, and diffuse its 
powerful ofl>shoot3 through the remot- 
est regions of the earth. The means of 
rapid and general migration are given 
to the first in the infancy, to the ktter 
in the maturity of civilisation : to the 
former, the steppe, the camel, the Arab 
steed — to the latter, the sail, the ocean, 
iho steam-ship. The migratory pas- , 
sions spring up at the same periods : 
in the East they were coeval with 
Abraham— in the West they acquired 
their full intensity in that of Watt. 

82. Historians in all ages have exert- « 
ed their powers in painting the dread- 
ful devastations produced by the peri- 
odical irruptions of the Tartar tribes 
into the smiling plains of southern 
Ask; the, pyramids of heads which 
marked where their sabres had been, 
and the sac^, conflagration, and ruin, 
which have ever attended their foot- 
steps. But, admitting the terrible 
nature of whirlwinds which have 
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thus passed over the earth, it is the 
heiglit of error to consider them as 
pernicious in their ultimate eifects. 
They resemble the tempest, which is 
often , necessary to restore the purity 
of the physical atmosphere, of the 
wintry storms winch clear away iKe 
decayed riches of . summer vegeta- 
tion ; and, accordingly, it wag ever 
under the powerful though transient 
vigour of nortliorn dynasties that 
society under the Asiatic rule has risen 
to greatness, or passing felicity been 
communicated to mankind. All its 
gr^t natious"--the Medcs, the Persians, 
Hie Assyrians, the Parthians, the 
Mongols — have sprung from the intor- 
mixture of barbarian energy with civil- 
ised opulence; and when greatness 
had corrupted even the majesty of 
Rome, “ iho giants of the north,” in 
Gibbon's words, “ broke in and amend- 
ed the puny breed.” 

83. Either a physical or moral re- 
generation seems necessary in the later 
Stages of civilised life in all countries; 
if no means for producing the former, 
frorn internal energy or virtue, e:ri^»t, 
the latter is necessary. And the re- 
flectingobserver, who to witnessed the 
innumerabk corruption^ ,. which haye 
followed ip’tQiAwmpI and 
^fhiblished 

lOpehiiifV® 





render^ l^neoesi^, 
less Ireoueni. m ithe pmomM 
(tliS^ily, iheawf^ whi^ 

hn^e jilways in thiq, £a^ ]^$c^ed the 
regeneration of natiobi. Euro^hatf, 
and has ever had, its comibo^ions, and 
often have they terminated in blopd’ 
shed, devastation, apd min. lint t]key 
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have in general proceeded, not from ex- 
ternal conquest/ but internal energy ; 
the moving principle which has occa- 
sioned them has been not the lust 
of foreign rapine, but, the passion for 
internal power. 

84. The annals of the French Revo- 
lution, and tjie wars to which it has 
given rise in Europe, may well' suggest 
H doubt whether the latter principle is 
not sometimes productive, at the time, 
of devastation as widespread, and 
misery as acute, as the most terrible 
inroads of bai'baxian power. But the 
effect of it lias been to revive the eneigy 
pf the species from the restoraiion of 
internal strength, not the infusion of 
extraneohs valour ; and it brings hardy 
povei1>y into action, notfiumthc fields 
of northern conipest, but from the 
worktop of laborious induatiy. Who- 
ever has studied the working of iiie 
democratic principle in human affdrs, 
cannot enteit-ain a doubt that, with 
whatever evils it may be followed when 
it acquires the mtisteprof the other in- 
terests of society, it is at least attend- 
ed^ with thii? imj^rtaot effect— tliat it 
produces a . degree> of energy in all 
ciasees, while it subsists in vigour and 

duly ooerceid» to which that^ is no^ 
ilixiig poxuparah^.toloirotto* foito. of 
it iito^ the 
into 
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.the gi^, 

Undee/ Veadoue forms, it has 

the ctof migrations and set 

which haye occurred in the 

the sj^iee. The Cimbri, 
and Qoths, who at.succto*^^ . 
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from central Aj^ia to the furthest ex- 
tremities of Europe, were impelled 
from their native seats by this insati- 
able passion. Equality appeared even 
in the days of Tacitus in the woods of 
Germany ; and the free spirit of our 
Gothic ancestors has produced the 
whole peculiar features and glories of 
modern society. In Southern Europe 
it has appeared in a different but not 
less important character. Spreading 
there, not from the eneigy of the des* 
ert, but the turbulence of tlie forum, 
it diffused the republican colonies of 
Greece, Tyre, and Carthage over the j 
whole shores of the Mediterranean. 
Rome itself sprang in its infancy from 
emigrants; entei-prise was nourished 
in its maturity by colonial wealth ; and 
its extension around the shores of that 
inland sea, clearly demonstrates from 
what element the strength of tho em- 
pire had been derived. 

8G. In modern times the marvels of 
this expansive power have been not 
less conspicuous. From the i^publics 
of Genoa and Venice, the democratic 
spirit again penetrated, with their mei*- 
cantile establishments, as fai* as the 
waters of the MMiterranean extendi ; 
from the shores Of Holland it d]X>Tean 
industrious ' brood < into the ’ Eastern 
ajrchipol%o ; ,wfth of the 

Puritans it tainted' tho 
pwe Hridt 

bf ' AiBeines,''lt 

hardjt wocdainaii ^ 

the tar Wpe^ > itself 

ef ''4 


Isles* soihthenihwi^ 


, 'V.-V'iSIlg' 

, tTM 

'V «S; •• : , : : : M 

•■' •ms,- k . . . iS>^ .< 

, I84^» ... . . 248,««2, 

-PolfJm’s p<trl ToXtktf and Part. JBeOtni, 

aJtiiJttlyim ' 


• spheres. Their numbers, amidst the 
disastrous changes which began in 
1 846, have come to exceed tvro hun- 
dred and fifty thousand annually. At- 
tempted political regeuemtion, pro- 
ducing terror in some classes, disap- 
pointment in others, restlessness in all, 
has greatly strengthened this inherent 
tendency; and tho augmented vehe- 
mence of the democratic action in the 
heaH of the empire has uniformly ap- 
peared in an enlarged stream of ardent 
emigrants, which it has sent forth to 
people the distant places of the earth. 
Great Britain may well be in travail ; 
for a new world is springing from her 
loins, 

87. The maimer in which the demo- 
cratic spirit brings about this trans- 
plantation of the human race is veiy 
apparent. It is the combination of 
visions of perfectibility with realities 
of.degradation, which effects the object. 
The mind, warmed by boundless antici- 
pations of elevation and improvement 
to be effected by social or political in- 
novation, feels insupportable disap- 
pointment at the failure <d its long- 
cherished projects, and the dnhreasing 
indigence ana ptpfli^cy of the great 
body of mankind, amiM all the elforts 
made lor their ^evatiqn. In disgust, 
ntwffhere leave, the abode, of anedent 
octeuption^ and. $6^ the realisation of 
I thefr Viiiinni amidst the.suppo^d kino- . 

1 and the ^ 

ady^t^geer' b£ pkntixiil ■ employmiah 
I for ehangbi seises all 

I'ohis^f^^aind sv4h anM&tionk-'are' 

One' of the 

est 4lfeollohi^ of ^^‘hufnan heaiC li 
tidiioh,' in eyei^/age, 
men iO' lorogd 
airtho j^ed^UEi^ of home 'and kihdred, 
to bonds oi filial or 

patBotih love^ im^ seek in distant lan4B 
those mem of elevation whi^ the 
contt^bfed^’sphere of their native s^ts 
wiB not afford. The, love, of power, 
the dtsiire of dkthuffion, the pilssioh 
Idr wealth/ envy of superiors, jealousy 
^ aqtials, contempt ox inferiors, com- 
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bine, in these circumstances, to raise 
such a tempest in the human breast, as 
roots man up from bis native seats, 
obliterates his oldest recollections, ex< 
tingaishes his strongest attachments, 
and sends forth the burning enthusiae^t, 
ardent for the equality of rights and 
the regeneration of society, into distant 
lands — ^where bis expectations are too 
often blasted by the stem realities of 
his new situation, but from whence 
return is impossible^where he plants 
}us seed in the soil, and leaves be^ 
hind him In the wilderness the founda- 
tion of an extended and prosperous 
society. 

88. As democracy and the lust of 
conquest are the moving/ so aristocracy 
and attachment to property are the 
steadying powers of nature. Without 
some counterbalancing weight to re- 
strain and regulate the violence of this 
expansive force — this moi'al steam- 
power — ^it would tear society in pieces, 
and counteract by its explosion the 
whole ends of the social union. This 
counteracting weight is found in the 
influence of property, and tlie desires 
with which it is attended. The habits 
it induces, the foresight and self-denial 
which it awakens, the local attachments 
to which it*.gives rise, constitute the 
regulating weight of nature, and the 
great counterpoise to the moving 
power of democracy. It is in the 
moral, what the weight of the super- 
incumbent ocean is to the expansive 
power of central heat in the ;^ysical 
world. Society appears in its most 
favourable form, the progress of im- 
provement is swiftest, the steps of the 
human race are the greatest, when the 
energy of the moving and expanding 
is dtdy regulated by the steadyi^ and 
controlling power. To restrain it alto- 
gether is ortetu impossible, always per^ 
nicioua ; to give it free scope is to ex- 
pose society to rum, and defeat the 
very objecte for which this restless 
desire was implanted in the human 
breast. Its due direction and effec- 
tual regulation is the great desider- 
atum. 

89. At particular periods, and by a 
mysterious agency, extraordimuy force 
is coQU&uaioated to the i&OTiiig power. 


A desire for change becomes universal; 
'old and important interests are over- 
thrown; society at home is convulsed; 
the human mce is violently impelled 
abroad, either in the channels of pacific 
colonisation or the inroads of ruthless 
conquest ; and, in a short time, a VMt 
change in the condition aqd destinies 
of mankind is effected. But suoh vio- 
lent ebullitions are generally of short 
duration. The ^explosion of revolution, 
though often as devastating m its 
course, is as brief in its endurance as 
the eruption of the volcano ; and 
the central heat, according as it is, 
or is not, regulated by the direction 
of property, and restrained by the 
principles of religion, becomes the 
beneficent central force which im- 
pels light and civilisation to the desert 
places of the earth, or the source 
of the fiery lava, which, after consum- 
ing whatever it has touched, is itself 
cooled down by external influence, and 
leaves a txack which can be discerned 
only by the foul devastation which it 
has made. 

90. As these opposing forces are the 
great agents, the counteracting forces 
which regulate the general progress of 
mankind, so their influence is not less 
important and conspicuous in the 
bosom of every separate society. Save 
in the Asiatic communities, where 
everything has been from time imme- 
morial by universal consent referred 
to the will of one man, they have gene- 
rally in every ago more or less dis- 
tra^d the different faznlHes of men. 
The internal dissensions, whether re- 
Bgious or civil, which for the last three 
centuries have so frequeutly distui^ed 
European society, and often by their 
viol^ce produced the most dreadful 
calamities, have been nothing but the 
conflict, under different forms, and 
sometimes different banners^ of thesq^ 
antagonist principlesi The theory of a^ 
balance of power in the state, and of 
the different interests of society mutu- 
ally checking and counteracting each 
otW, so specious in theory, so inesti- 
tnihle in practice, is noth^ Vixt the 
attempt to methodise and muca to a 
bloodlesB.syBtem of hostility this usasa^ 
less coiiflki of' thought Interests. 
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Various methods have been devised 
lor this purpose, yrhicli in some in* 
stances have for a season, generally 
brief^ been attended with success. But 
time has proved fatal to them all Uni- 
versally it has been found impracticable 
to preserve the balance through a series 
of ages, prolonged drawn battle is 
impossible. Either the expansive force 
has been crushed under the superin- 
cumbent weight of property, or its 
rights have been set at naught by the 
vehement desires and incessant aggres- 
sion of an ambitious democracy. In 
either the result is the same — ^ihe 
weakening of the vital principle, and 
fboal extinction of the life of nations. 

91. Since the representative system 
has been generally adopted in the free 
states of modem world, and it has 
been found that supreme power is prac- 
tically vested in a majority of its mem- 
bers, the contest of the opi30sing power 
has been mainly carried on in the efforts 
made to obtain the nomination of such 
a majority. Once that vantage-ground 
is gained, it is easily seen all the rest is 
a comparatively easy acquisition. The 
old English constitution, by means of 
its varied representation, preserved the 
seeming balance longer than any other 
which has yet arisen among men. But 
in reality it was the government of 
property, veiled under popular foims, 
and watched by a vigilant and fearless 
democracy. The counties and rural 
burghs secured the influence of land- 
ed estates ; the close and venal let in 
by purchase the. interests of colonies 
and commercial wealth ,* a few safety- 
valves were preserved in the seats for 
great dties, for the noisy and ambi- 
tious multitude. But since a uniform 
system of representation has been es- 
tablished by the revolution of 1832, 
and the great increase of mercantile 

f wealth from the long eontinuanoe of 
peace, this balance has been entirely 
subverted. 

92. This appears in the dearest man- 
ner in the direction which laguflation 
has taken, since that event Indirect 
taxation^ which reaches all, has been to 
a great extent abandoned, and direct, 
levied entirdy from a comparatively 
emdl number, substituted in its place ; 


colonial property has been destroyed 
as by the scythe of revolution in the 
West Indies; and under the specious 
name of free trade, the bond which 
hdd together the varied parts of the 
(^pire has been dissolved by the gene- 
&L abandonment of protection to do- 
mestic indtistry in all its parts. This 
all flowed from supreme power being 
vested in a million of electors wholly 
confined to the British Islands, tliree- 
fifths of whom wei-e representofl by 
burgh members. In Fnince, on the 
other hand, wlxere supreme power has 
been, since the Restoration, under every 
dynasty, confined, from the experience 
of a revolution, to less than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand electors, tlie 
bulwarks of general liberty have been 
practically destroyed, and the govern- 
ment has become the despotic agent 
of an urban oligarchy, the great object 
of which is the preservation of propertiy. 
In the one country the legislature, from 
its wide basis, has become the expres- 
sion of the general wish of tlie urUiu 
cons^imers ; in the other, from its nar- 
row, of the urban producers. In both, 
all considerations of the general iu- 
terest have been lost sight of in the 
rule of a particular cl^, in whom 
supreme power had becojpc practically 
vested. And this affords . another il- 
lustration of the truth of Sir James 
Mackintosh's observation, that a uni- 
form representation is but another 
name for class government ; and that 
under such a system, the inevitable 
result in an old community is, that 
the scattered and tranquil rural elec- 
tors fall under the management, or are 
overcome by the activity, of the con- 
centrated and wealthy urW ones. 

9^ The Roman constitution in early 
tim^, which gave all the people rotes, 
but that only in separate centuries, in 
which they were classed according to 
their respective contributions to the 
pubhc service, is perhaps the nearest 
approach whi^ human wisdom has 
ever made to a just and perfect system 
of representation. It combined the 
two great objects of constitutional go- 
vernment, the representation of num- 
bers and property. Accordingly, like 
emy otbw institution which imp oaea 
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an effectual restraint on human ambi- preserved by the counteracting impulse 
tion, it became the object of vcheitient of opposite forces^ either acting simtil' 
and iinpaasioned hostility. The multi- taneously, or mutually succeeding ^hen 
tucle,>who desired to reduce government their separate agency is requijfed. It 
to a mere question of numerical maio- is the same in the moral world : 
rity,never ceased to assail it; till by the and reaction is the universal law of 
introduction of voting by tribes— thit human affdurs, and the chief instrument 
is, by head without any regal'd to pro- , of the divine government of men. In 
perty — ^they had acquired the practical the Asiatic < empires, as there is no in- 
government of the state, and brought teriial spring giving rise to this alter- 
in Marius and Oausaras their leaders, nation, it is provided for by foreign con- 
and the unintended instruments of quests. In Europe, at least in modem 
their punislmieut. Nevertheless it was .times, the source of it is found in 
founded on the free principle of con- the prevailing impulse which, under 
stitutional government, that supreme opposite circumstances, is communicat- 
power. should be vested in the com- ed to different classes of mankind. The 
bined representation of property and provision made for this in the original 
numbers, and tlie hostility to it arose constitution of man consists in two 
from that vei 7 cause. principles, which will be found to be 

94. Univcmiil suffrage is not the of universid application,— viz. that the 
greatest evil in society, nor the most great hulk of men blindly follow any 
to be dreaded. On the contraiy, there impulse which is communicated to them 
•is much to be said on principle in its by minds of suitor intelligence, or 
favour ; for, as nearly all contribute the fome of individual interest ; and 
something to the public seiwice, all that’r^y original thinkers, tho lights 
have a faxr claim to some share in its of tboir own, ^e rulers of the next age, 
govomment It is equality of suffrage almost invariably exert their powers 
which is the real leveller and destroyer in direct omoBilion to the prevailing 
of society. The principle should be evils with which they are surrounded, 
constantly inculcated, tlmt political in- 96. Hence it is that the strong in- 
fluence should be enjoyed in proper- tellects in a despotic community are 
tioiJ to evex'j^, one’s contribution to the almost always loud in praise of popular 
public service. The poor man who institutions the principles of self- 
contribuies . his share of the indirect government, and those in democmtic 
taxes byspending thirty pounds ar^rear, states equally decided in support, of the 
has a fair claim to a vote ; but he has principles of order iU)d the control of 
no claim to as mathif mtCB as the mer- propei'ty ; that freedom of opinion con- 
chant who mokes three, or the noble- stituted the grand deliverance for which 
man who spends thirty thousand a-year. the religious Reformers of the sixteenth 
A system of representation which century contended ; and imity of re- 
should give every male above twenty- ligioue fail^ has become the object ^ 
one, not a })aupei', a vote, and gives in devout asj^tion in. the nineteenths 
addition a vote to every man possess- The reason is obvious. Creative mind^ 
ing more than thirty pounds a-year, for m both periods were impressed with 
every pound of direct taxes he paid, the evils with which they were brought 
would satiny the just demands of the in contact ; and im. both, instead of 
poor, and prphably not endanger the yielding, stiroVe to counteract lihem. , 
property of the rich. But on that vety The great majority in eveiy agego with 
account it is not likely ever , to be ad- the stream, and flatter themselves they 
vocated by either of, the parties wtdeh are enlightened when they are; merely 
divide ^riety, and, if established, is, impregnated with the mental 
certfudi from the just restjnunt it woxild sphere with whieh they ore surrounded, 
impose on, the sdflsh desires of both, The reflectiug few at onee break eflT 
to be of vexy brief endunimee. from the multitude, and for good or for 

9 A '[fhe external, balance of nature evil, thiAk for, then^seWes; 
in the physic^ world is ahnost entirely end give a new^dii^ctidn to th^ 
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of thought. A genemtion must, in 
descend to its grave before the 
conversion takes place : hut, though 
slow, the effect is not the less certain. 
^^Show ihe what one or two gi'cat'men 
in the solitude of their chambers are 
thinking in this age, and I will show 
you what vill be the theme of the ora- 
tor, the Vision of the poet, the staple 
of the hustings, the declamation ef the 
press, the guide of the statesman in the 
next.” 

97. Tile two great convulsions of mo- 
dem times, the religious Refoimation 
and French Revolution, demonstrate 
in the clearest manner the agency of the 
opposite powem of action and reaction 
on geneml thought, and, thi’ough it, 
on the fate of nations. When the Ho- 
man Catholic church, strong in the 
consciousness of universal power, and 
tainted by the belief of .supposed infal- 
libility, revolted the growing intelli- 
gence of mankind by the open prosti- 
tution and sale of indulgences, the 
giant strength of Luther arose, and, 
Samson-like, threw down the pillars of 
the corrupted edifice- The Protestant 
nations fondly anticipited the total 
destruction of the pajKil power from 
the shock, and the rapid progress of 
the Refonnatioii at its, c^mencement 
seemed in a great measure to justify 
the expectation. But human passion 
and ambition, as nsual in such cases, 
got possession of the stream^ Crimes 
and violence were committed by the 
popular party ; extravagance deformed, 
dissension we^Cned their cause *. in- 
loeilect imd interest combined their ef- 
fE»rts to resist it; the torrent was roll- 
ed back ia' southern Europe as rapidly 
Us it had advanced ; and, for two sub- 
seqtumt centuries, the frontiers of the 
op{K>site opinions have been observed 
in northern Christendom, without any 
fionsible advantage beinjg gained on 
either flide.t 

‘ 9S. The abUSito the Romish church, 
the selfishness of the noblesse, the ex- 
travagance of the monarchy, induced, 
in a sul^eqtient age,’ the tenVible ebn- 
vulaion of ^ French Revblutiofft. The 

* Sfje Rankb’s . ^ and 

Macaulay .8 able Heview of it {UmeUaMom 


force of genius, the powers of intellect, 
the weapons of ridicule, were directed 
for half a century'to tho emancipation 
of thought; and an intenuimible ora 
of progi*esa and felicity wai? anticipated, 
%om the liberation of mankind from 
the fetters which had hitherto restmin- 
ed and directed them. Here again, 
however^ human wickedness soon ob- 
tained the mastery of the cuiTent. 
flelfishness, ambition, rapacity, veik . 
under the successive names of liberty, 
patriotism, and gloiy, directed tho 
movement : Europe was deluged with 
blood ; the original devil W(u» exiielled, 
but straightway he returned with seven 
other devils more wicked than himself, 
and tho last state of that nation was 
worse than the first. Humanity sank 
and wei»t in silence, philanthropy trem- 
bled for the prospects of the mce during 
that long night of suffeiing ; but all thw 
time tho salient energy of thought vt ua 
unceasingly in activity. Reaction arose 
out of suffering, heroism out of cala- 
mity ; and the successive overthrow of 
the democracy of France and the power 
of Hapoleon has afforded an eternal 
monument at once of the justice of the 
divine administration, and the system 
in humaii affairs by which, tluDiigli 
the acts of free agents, the mighty de- 
liverance was accomplished. 

99. The revocation of the Edict of 
Hantes was the chief remote cause of 
the French Revolution ; and tho teni- 
ble evils it brought upon the nobility 
and the government, the natural con- 
sequence and just retribution of that 
atrocious net of religious oppreasiou. 
Though the overthrow of the aristo- 
cracy was the grand object, when tho 
contest waa fairly engaged, to which 
the popular efforts were turned, it was 
not there that the revolutionary passion 
commenced, nor was it to a liberation 
from tem^tal restraints that the first 
advances of thought were directed. It 
was spiritual dominion which was tho 
real incubua sought to be thrown off ; 
it WM the fetters of the church which 
intellect strove to strike from ihe hu- 
man soul. In the writings of Voltaire, 
there is little to be found on change of 
institutions, amendment of laWs, the 
blesBings of self-government ; but much 
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on spiHfawOi tjfraxiny, the art of priesta, onaly contended. There are but two 
the benightnaent of euperstition. Even ways by which mankind in the long-run 
Roufisea’awaa not a j^Utical reformer; can be governed,— by the influence of 
hie vieiong of perfectibility and the bo- property, or the will of a sovereign : 
cial contract had no practical bearing the thiKl method, so much the object 
on existing institutions; it was sti|l of desire to the advocates of democracy 
the chains of the Roman Catholic all the world over, — vis- by self-govera- 
churoh which he endeavoured to re- ment, — soon found to be iropracti- 
move, by the antagonist principle of cable. The difficulty which proves fa- 
original and primeval innocence. tal t«f it is the impossibiUty of getting 

100. Whence was it that these giants proper functionaries elected by the 

of thought so vehemently directed their multitude, and the ungovernable pas* 
efforts against a religion which in Eng- sions which spring up in the human 
land had BO long been supported by the heart with the enjoyment of uncon- 
greatest and most profound intellects ? trolled power. But if property has 
Simply because the revocation of the been destroyed by previous oonvul- 
Edi^ofHantes, while it sent five bun- sions, and the induence of aristo- 
dred thousand innocent citizens into cracy in consequence is at an end, 
exile, bad removed all restraint on the there remains no alternative but the 
established church in France; because appointment to all offices, and the en- 
spiritual tymnny had in cons^uence tire direction of affairs, by the execu- 
become insupportable, and spiritual in- tire. This was what took place in 
tolerance universal ; because religion, Rome from the destruction of the old 
confident in the support of government, patricians during the civil wars of Sylla 
bad disdained the aid of intellect : and and ‘Marius, and in France from the 
patrician selfishness, engrossed with confiscations of tho Revolution; and, 
self -aggrandisement, had seized upon accordingly, tlie frame of subsequent 
the church as its own appanage, in- government which necessity imposed 
stead of the patrimony of the , poor, upon both these countries has been ex- 
These evils not only were the princi- tremelysimilar, and has remained unal- 
pal 'circumstances which originally tered through every subsequent change 
stirred up the mental ferment which of dynasty. jThe institutions of the 
broi^ght about the Revolution, but they Roman Emperors are substantially the 
piU»alysed the only power which could same as those of. Napoleon's govorn- 
sucoMsfully combat it ; for they de- ment ; and the great body of the 
prived order of the aid of principle, re- bVench people, since the termination 
ligiott of the eupjport of mind, and the of democratic rule in 17fi5, have never, 
poor of the only bond which could except during the weakness of tlie Ro- 
iinite them with property. storation, or a few hours of the revolt 

101, The ultimate danger which of the Barricades, enjoybd a larger 

threatens France, and every country practical direction of affairs than Ae 
that embraces revolutionary principles, populace did in ancient times in the 
is the annihilation of the only elements Byzantine empire. Tho establishmehi 
out of which a durable free constitu- of universal suffrage, by the Revolu- 
tion can bo constructed, little as tion of 1848, will make in the end no 
this peril maybe oonaidered by the po- real difference : the votes of tlie coun- 
pular party in the days of titieir sue- try wiU be directed by the thought of 
cess, it is by far the most durable evil the towns. . 

with which they have to contend; and 102. The consequences flowing from 
it may safely be affirmed t^t their the substitution cd the government of 
complete triumph renders it irremedl- functionaries for that or propeHy, do- 
able. It is this which has- rendered serve ihC, serious Consideration of every 
the frirmotion of a free constitution reflecting mind ; hecaui^ it is evi- 
imi>oaadbIe in that great country, and dent issue in which the reyolutionaiy 
blasted the whole objects for which fervour of modem Europe is to torim- 
the poptdor party so long and strenur nate. Experience has now abundantly 
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proved," what maos « priori jaight 
have anticipated, that tte unavoidable 
effect of tho overthrow of the influence 
of property after a brief period, dur- 
ing which the theory of self-government 
is weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, to establish universally the 
system of^ovemmeat functionaries. 
That this system is productive of a 
much more regular and orderly, and, in 
some respects, beneficial administra- 
tion, than any modificiition of pop\ilar 
election, is evident from this considera- 
tion, that all nations Have taken refuge 
in it, after a short experience of the 
evils of real self-government. But it 
is by no means equally apparent that 
it is as favourable to the development 
of mentiil energy, or tho training of the 
human mind to its highest character 
or its noblest duties. 

103. Government functionaries are, 
all stamped with one imago and super^ 
scription j they all move, like automa- 
tons, by the direction of one hand. 
Original thought, independence of cha- 
racter, are unknown among them. Gov- 
ernment is ever jealous of genius ; “ for, 
if weak, it is a power which it fears ; if 
strong, a liberty which ,it dislikes.” * 
That such public servants are, in gene- 
rsil, in thehighest degree useful, nay, that 
they are often more serviceable in their 
several departments than those whoso 
more lofty qualifications render them 
less manageable, may at once be ad- 
mitted. But what is the destiny of a 
nation which has the easy meshes of a 
vast pet of government functionaries 
thrown around it, and in which origi- 
nal thought in ail departments is chill- 
ed, if not extinguished, by the cer- 
tainty of neglect ? Prussia and France 
— in the former of which monarchies 
the whole system, not merely of gov- 
ernment, hut of education, l^th civil 
and religious, is in the hands qf the 
employ^ of administration ; while in 
the, latter, a hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand civil functionaries, appointed 
by the Tuileries, carry oh the whole in- 
ternal direction of the state,— may con- 
vince us how vast a, mimhine fpr the 
gpyerament of mankind is provided in 
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such a state of society ; and how inex- 
tricable may be the fetters of a des- 
potism which, instead of opposing tho 
spread of education or injuring the se- 
curity of property, carefully supports 
tjje former mid maintains the latter, 
and striveaonly to confine the attention 
of the people to their private affairs, 
by at once guiding their thoughts and 
attending to their interest 

104. Good government depends upon 
the due intermixture, in public func- 
tionaries, of govermuent appointmenl^ 
aristocratic influence, and popular con- 
trol. Irreparable evil is only to be ap- 
prehended when one of these interests 
has destroyed the others : for so long 
as the interests remain entire, they 
will, in the end, force their way into 
a duo share in the direction of affairs. 
But when, by the triumph of demo- 
cracy, the aristocracy is destroyed, or 
by the victory of aristocracy tho demo - 4 
cracy is overthrown, or by the dexter- 
ity of the crown both arc debased, the 
balance essential to good government 
is at an end, and it becomes impossible 
to preserve tho equipoise of freedom. 
It is by destiTiption of the property 
of the aristocracy, and consequent ruin 
of their influence, either by actual vio- 
lence or the pacific working of equal 
succession, that this lamentable change 
is most certainly etected ; and accord- 
ingly Montesquieu long ago olwerved, 
that the most durable and debasing des- 
potisms recorded in history, have aris<» 
en upon the succeeding of a monarch 
to a successful revolution.+ Hence it 
is that democratic ambition— the most 
keen and searching element which is 
known in society, productive of so 
mudb good when duly coerced, of such 
irreparable evil when unrestrained — 
will ever be the object of such jealousy 
and apprehension to the real friends of 
liberty. Foy in its triumphs the far- 
seeing mind anticipates the destruction 
of the veiy elements of freedom, and 
the enclosing the whole energies of tlie 

t ** There is no authority raore absolute 
than that of the Prince who succeeds the 
BepubUe ; for he finds KinisoLf possessed of 
all the power of the people, who had not 
themselves been able to restrain tbem- 
selves.*'— i>(r Ut Gi^andmr H deg 

clmp. 16 . v 
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mind in the inextricable fetters 
a oentr^sed despotism. 

^ 10$, T^e greatt sin of the Reforma- 
tion TStnA the confiscation of so large a 
portion of the property of the church 
for fie aggrandisement bf tempOi]^! 
ambitioiJi and the enriching of the no- 
bility ivho had taken a ]>art in the 
struggle. When that convulsion broke 
out, nearly a third of the whole landed 
estates in the countries which it em- 
braced, was in the hands of the regular 
or pi^rochial clergy of the Roman Ca- 
tholic ehtircli, ‘ Wiiata noble fund was 
this for the moral and i-eiigious instruc- 
tion of the people, for the promulgation 
of truth, the he^ng of sickness, the 
relief of pauperism, the assuaging of 
suffering ! Had it been kept together, 
and set apart for such sacred purposes, 
what incalculable and never-ending 
blessings would it have conferred u^n 
♦ society ! Expanding and increasing 
with the growth of population, the aug- 
mehtiition of wealth, the swell of }kjv- 
orfcy, it would have kept tlie instruction 
and fortunes of the poor abreast of the 
progress and fortunes of .society, hin- 
dered the poor from falling as an oppres- 
sive burden on the fniits of industry, 
cud prevented, in a great measure, that 
fatal effect, so well known in Great 
Britain in subsequent times, of the 
national church falling behind the wants 
of the inhabitants, and a mass of civil- 
ised heathenism arising in the very 
heart of a Christian land. 

106. Almost all the social evils un- 
der which Great Britain is now labour- 
ing, may be traced to this fatal and 
most iniquitous spoliation, under the 
mask of reKgion, of the patrimony of 
the poor, on occasion of the Refonna- 
tlon. But for that robbery, tlio state 
would have been possessed of lands 
amply sufScient to have extended its 
religious inatroction for any possible 
increase of the people ; to have super- 
seded the necessity of any assessment 
for parochial relief, or general instruc- 
tion;, and to have provided, without 
burdening any one, for the whole spirit 
tual end temporal wantH of the com- 
munity. When we redect on the 
magnitude of . the^ in|ustice committed 
by the temp<»«i nobility in the semim 


at that period of so largo a portion of 
the funds of the ehtirch, ana observe 
how'completely all the evils which now 
threaten the social system in Great 
Britain would have been obviated if 
that noble patrimony had still been 
preserved for the poor, it is impossible 
to avoid feeling that we tqo are sub- 
ject to the same just dispensation 
which has doomed France to ofjiental 
slavery for the enormous sins of its Re- 
volution ; and that, if our punishment 
is not equally severe, it is <»nly because 
the' confiscation of the Reformation 
was not so complete, nor the inroads 
on property so irretrievable. 

107. The great sin of the French 
Revolution was the confiscation of the 
estates of, the church and the aristo- 
cracy : it is that which has produced 
effects whii:h can never be repaired. 
It is commonly said, indeed, in regard 
to individual violence, that restitution 
can be made of property, but who can 
restore human life ? But the aphorism 
does not hold good in communities. 
Wasted life is repaired by the vivifying 
powers of nature, but divided proj^rty 
can never be restored. A now genera- 
tion will supply the place of that W'^hich 
has been destroyed ; new smiles will 
arise on young cheeks, and banish tlie 
tears of former days. But who can 
replace ancient possessions alienated, 
colossal estates divided, old in^uences 
extinguished ? The transference of pro- 
perty, and with it political influence, 
to a different class of society, supplants 
the old by new dominant powera ; an- 
other balance is thus inducedin the^te, 
unalterable save by a fresh ' re volutioii. 
Power never yet was yielded up but to 
force. Had CromweU confiscated the 
estates of the church and divided 
those of the nobility, the whole subse- 
quent histoiy of England would have 
idiflinged ; for how could our. tem- 
pered constitution have existed with-, 
out politite.1 weight attached tq pro- 
perty, and reli^ous. impreteiohs pre- 
valent ainong numb^s? great 
moral lesson to be deduced ffrom ev^ 
page of the Fteftch Revolution i^ that 
the destruction of these classes by the' 
early triumphs and unbrWted excesses 
of t||||domocratic party, has proved for 
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ever fatal to the reconstruction of free- 
dom, by destroying at jnoe the moral 
influence which might sttpej-sedo the 
necessity of despotism, and the balance 
of power which might restrain its ex- 
cesses. 

108. This is but another example of 
the all-imjportant truth, which a right 
consideration of history so uniformly 
demonstrates, that communities and 
uatiobs are subject to moral laws ; and 
that, although inconsiderable deviations 
from rectitude may be overlooked as 
unavoidable by humanity, yet outrage- 
ous sin and irreparable evU never fail 
to bring upon their authors, or their 
descendants, condign punishment even 
in this world. Individuals have souls 
to receive retribution in a future state 
of existence, but nations have no im- 
mortality; and that just retribution, 
which in the former case is often post- 
poned, in appearance at least, to an- 
other world, in the latter is brought 
down with unerring certainty upon the 
third and fourth generation. How this 
mysterious, system is worked out by 
Supreme Power, and yet the freedom 
of human action, and the entire moral 
responsibility of each individual pre- 
served, will never be fully xmdersteod 
in this world Yet that there is no 
inconsistency between them is self-evi- 
dent, for cveiy one feels that he is 
free ; and the histoiy of every people, 
as well as the general progress of man- 
kind, demonstrate the reality both of 
the moral retribution of nations, and 
the existence of a general system for 
t)ie direction of human aifuirs. And 
without pretending entirely to solve 
the difficulty, the mystery of which, in 
all its parts, is probably beyond the 
reach of tlite human faculties, a very 
little consideration must be sufficient 
to show wha,t in general is the system 
pursued, and how the divine suporin- 
tendehoe - is, rendered perfectly recon- 
cilable with justice to ihdividual men 
aa%d nations* 

109. The method by which this 
m^te^ous system is carried into exe- 
cution, and yet.^ rendei'ed consistent 
with the perfect freedom of human 

would appear to be^.this. The 

YohxiL 


active propensities of mcn—that is, 
their desires and passions — are so cal- 
culated and adapted to the ever-varying 
current of human affiiirs, that in acting 
upon the whole in conformity with 
^them, the individual free agents are 
made unconsciously to forward both 
the general plan of the divine “admin- 
istration, and the separate justice dealt 
out to particular men and nations. 
When Shakespeare put into the mouth 
of Lear the striking sentiment — 

“TVie gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
' Make whips to scourge us 

he but expressed the conviction of 
mankind, fotmded alike upon obsciva- 
tion and experience, that, how agree- 
able and enticing soever tlie jtalhs of 
sin may be in the outset, they teitnhi- 
ate, alike to communities and indi- 
viduals, in disappointment and ruin. 
Providence in the end is found to be 
just; and the early and often long- 
continued triumph of wickedness, is 
but the ordeal appointed for the trial 
and purification of* virtue, and the 
preparation, in the vexy success of the 
unjust, for their final and deserved 
retribution. 

110. And the means by which this 
dispensation is effected, is not the 
special interposition of the avenging 
angel, so much as the natural cfiect 
of the triumph of wickedness, in the 
indignation it excites, the misciy it 
occasions, the reaction tO' which it 
gives rise. The laws of Providence, 
merciful to early or inconsiderable 
transgressions, have doomed signal 
wick^ess, whether in individuals or 
nations, to ultimate and. condign pun- 
ishment ; and the reality of the exis- 
tence of these laws may he clearly 
discerned in the oalamitouiB conse- 
quences which invariably, in the end, 
attend any flagrant violation of the rules 
of virtue. But it is not the less apparent 
that the agents in this retribution are 
men themselves; that it is in their 
feelings that the moving power in thk 
vast and complicated is to be 

found; and that the long -continued 
delay which often takes place in the 
d^tkement of the wioke^ arises from , 
■ 2 b - < 
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the protracted period during which 
the reaction is preparing, in the in- 
creased suffering, enlarged experience, 
or aroused indignation of mankind. 

— “ In guisa tale 
Hio gli eventi dispora, 

Che serve al suo voler qui piu s'oppoae.*** ^ 

111, Nor is there anything in this 
agency inconsistent with the perfect 
freedom of human action, and the en? 
tire responsibility of every individual 
by whom it is conducted. There is a 
difficulty, doubtless, in discerning how 
a general system, at once of progress 
and retribution, is conducted by the 
voluntary acts of a multitude of de- 
tached individuals. Rut this is only 
one of the many instances in which 
the human intellect, with all its power, 
is shattered against the simplest oases 
of the agency of Supreme Mind upon 
terrestrial affairs. It is just as diffi- 
cult to tell how a plant grows, or an 
infant is formed, or the vital spark 
communicated, or a stone fells to the 
ground, or the system of worlds co- 
heres by the mutual attraction of an 
infinity of particles. And although 
each individual mind, in the vast ' sys- 
tem, is a free agent, yet is there 
nothing in the whole administration 
inconsistent with such unrestrained 
agency, or, in the general result, in- 
compatible with the simultaneous oper- 
ation of a multitude of actors. Every 
one feels that he is master of his own 
aettonff; yet these actions upon the 
whole, and on an average of men, lead 
to certain known results ; and the great 
social functions connected with indi- 
vidual estistence, the continu^ce of 
the species, the coherence of society, 
and the process of the world, are 
securely provided for by the indepen- 
dent actings of an innumerable multi- 
tude of separate agents, each obeying 
the impulse of his active propensities, 
directed by his free choice. Moreau 
expressed a fact of general application, 
explained according, to the irreligious 
ideas of the Frendn Revolution, when 

* In such wise ■ 

God does the events dispose, 

Ol^at they who most oppose, do work hSs 

wfil* 

Jd&tiSTASio's RiQom Part it 


he said that Providence was always 
on the side of dense battaliona*’ But 
he forgot to add, what experience soon 
taught his country, that it is the moral 
laws of nature which, in the end, de- 
termine on which' side the dense bat- 
talions are to be found. 

112. Ho more striking ins^nce is to 

be found of the manner in which the 
ultimate effects of the actions of men 
are made to deviate from, and some- 
times defeat, the original intentions of 
their authors, than in the final result 
of the French Revolution upon the 
progress of the Christian faith. It 
was b^un to throw off the fetters of 
the Roman Catholic religion, with 
which its deluded leaders confounded 
the whole precepts and doctrines of 
Christianity; and its first triumphs 
were accordingly signalised by the 
entire confiscation of the property of 
the church, and oreithrow of the in- 
stitutions and even forms of religion in 
the whole of France. What were its 
final effects on this the grand object of 
philosophic ambition, utilitarian indus- 
try, and Jacobin revenge ? They were 
to give an impulse to Christianity, un- 
known since the days when it mounted 
with Constantine the throne of Rome ; 
to diffuse its blessings over an extent 
unparalleled in any former age; to 
extend the gospel in a purer form, and 
under brighter auspices, over the re- 
motest parts of the earth; and rear 
up two powers, each irresistible on its 
own element, whose forces, specially 
adapted to the theatres on which they 
were destined to act, have now given 
it an irresistible ascendancy in human 
afiairs, Voltaire Siiid, that “ he was 
tired of hearing how twelve men had 
established the Christian religion, and 
he was resolved to show that one could 
pxdl it down but no man, since the 
days of the apostles, has done so much, 
without intending itj for its establi^- 
ment and propagation, as Voltaire 
himsdi i 

113. The great effect of the wars of 
the French Revolution was the aggran- 
disement of the colonial empire, of 
England, and the territorial conquests 
of Russia.. If we ifontemplate the 
manner in which, during the early 
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yeara of the contest, the strength of 
England paralysed by the miser- 
able parsimony which had starved 
down its military and naval forces in 
former years, we may well feel aston- 
ishment at the blindness of the demo- 
cratic principle which hod occasioned 
lamentable a result But though 
thi.s circumstance unquestionably pro- 
tracted the war for eighteen years 
after it might have been otherwise ter- 
minated, and added at least six hun- 
dred millions to the national debt, its 
elFect upon the extension of the Brit- 
ish empire into the remote parts of the 
world was immense. During the course 
of this long-continued struggle, the 
colonies of ail the European states suc- 
cessively fell into the hands of Eng- 
land ; the British navy obtained a de- 
cisive supremacy in every sea, and Brit- 
ish commerce gradually acquired an j 
extension unparalleled in any former | 
age of the world. The cflcct ‘of this 
prodigious expansion, unobserved dur- 
ing the dangers and animation of the 
conflict, appeared in the most decisive 
maimer bn the termination of host^ I 
lities. 

114. British commerce, the object 
of jejilous rivalry and anxious exclu- 
sion to all the Continental states, was 
forcibly turned into new channels, in 
spite of all the erroneous policy of gov- 
ernment, which aimed, by the recipro- 
city system, and tho delusion of free 
trade, at the extension of the markets i 
of the Old World. Colonisation, invi- 
gorated alike by the riches, the pov- 
erty, the virtues, the vices, the ambi- 
tion and luxury, the enjoyments and 
sufferings of the mother country, went 
on with the steps of a giant ; the great 
development of the democratic prin- 
ciple, consequent on a long course of 
paolflc extensions, impelled the British 
rsice, in prodigious multitudes,* alike 
into the western and the southern hemi- 

* In ibe yh&r 1841, tho British emif^nts 
amonnted to 118,000.— Lord Sta7iley’g Speech, 
9th FcVjniary 1B42, Pari. Deb. In 1847 they 

reached the enorinous number of 2,')8,000, of 
'Whom 60,000 Settled, almost all in comfortable 
circumstances, in Canada atone.— Lords’ £mi- 
ffratio/i Committee's Deport, 1842 ; and ante. 
Chap, xovj.^ li 86, noto, where the numben 
are glvou. '' 


: spheres ; and above two hundred thou- 
sand emigrants now annually leave 
the British Islands, to carry into dis- 
tant lands the power of European ai-t 
and the blessings of Christian civilisa- 
^tion.+ No such migiution of mankind 
has taken place since the Goths and tho 
Huns overthrew the Roman empire : 
no such step in the spread of civilisa- 
tion and the diffusion of the gospel has 
been made since it first ap}>eared on 
the riiores of Palestine. To such mar- 
vellous and unforeseen results has an 
ovenniling Providence conducted the 
ctmvulsions consequent on the scepti- 
cism of Voltaire, the changes emanat- 
ing from the dreams of Rousseau ! 

115. But the British navy can reach 
only maritime shores; British colonisa- 
tion can people only the desert or the 
forest, inhabited by the Stivage or the 
hunter. Great as its powers, when 
suffered to develop themselves, un- 
doubtedly become, they have need of 
peace for their extension. England 
may call a new world into existence in 
the woods of America or the isles of 
Australia ; but pacific colonists would 
speedily perish under the sabi-e of the 
Tartai*. Her descendants will never 
effect a settlement in the interior of 
Asia. But here, too, the efforts of 
u-religion have, without intending it, 
develo}>ed a pow'^er as irresistible at 
land as tho British navy is at sea, and 
which, perfectly adapted to the ele- 
ment on which it was intended to pre- 
vail, h*as given to the arms of civilisa-. 
tion a decisive superiority in Asia over 
the forces of barbarism. The military 
strength of Russia, long restmined by 
the unwieldy extent of its empire, 
acquired a surprising extonsit>n during 
the wars of iiie French Revolution; 


f ** Not o'en by ooean'a tempests some are 
staid ; 

These rush on steel ; those court tho 
fav’ritti's aid : 

AH law, all right, tho traitor’s acts defy, 

To drink from gems, on purple couch to lio. 

Ono broods in mis’ry o'er his hoarded 
gold ; 

And some in chains the people's plaudits 
hold : 

A brotlior’s blood stains his more guilty 
hand, 

And drives ou exile from his native land." 

C/eorpics, book ii 
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but it was the invasion of Napoleon^ 
the flames of Moscow, which gave it 
its full developments When the 
forces of the Revolution had reached 
the Kremlin, the last hour at once of 
European infidelity and Mahometan 
supiumacy had struck, * 

116. Rolled back with unheard-of 
rapidity fmm the Moskwa to the Seine, 

, revolutionary power perished with the 
oveithrow of its leader : overwhelmed 
by the might of civilised energy, the 
squadrons of the Crescent ere loug fled 
before the soldiers of the Cross. 
Turkey and Persia now drag , on a pre- 
carious dependent existence, solely at 
the pleasure of the Muscovite autocrat. 
Combated with its own weapons, pierced 
by its own lances, trod down by its 
own cavalry, the forces of Asia speedily 
recoil before the ascending might of 
Russia. Placed on the frontiers of 
Europe and Asia, this vast empire 
unites tlie forces of both hemispheres ; 
for it has the .solid infantry, military 
skill, and enduring valour of Europe, 
joined to tlie powerful multitudes, in- 
comparable horse, and enthusiastic 
daring of Asia. And both of these 
great powers, which have sprung up 
from the effects of the French Revolu- 
tion, are in the clearest manner adapt- 
ed to the giant task tlxey are called to 
perform in the advance of mankind ; 
for British democracy and colonisation 
could have effected nothing fxgainst the 
Asiatic sabres, and Russian despotism 
and conquest would have turned aside 
of necessity from the sterile and unin- 
viting fields of Transatlantic and Aus- 
tralian settlement. 

117. Contemporary with this great 
development of civilised energy, this 
awful heave of the human race, has 
arisen a new power communicated to 
man, calculated in an immeasurable 
manner to aid the extension of civili- 
sation and religion through the desert 
' Or barbarous portions of the earth. At 
the moment when KapoLeon's armies 
were approaching Moscow, when Well- 
ington’s legions were combating on the 
Tormes, Stjsam NAVioATtow arose into 
existence, and a new power was let 
into hximon affaire, before which alike 
the forces of barbarism and the seclu- 


sion of the desert must yield. In Janu- 
ary 1818, not one steamboat existed in 
the world ; in January 1813, the first 
one in Europe was launched on the 
Clyde ;* now, on the rivers beyond the 
^Alleghany Mountains alone, there are 
‘five hundred. Even the death-bestrid- 
den gales of the Niger will in the end 
yield to the force of scientibc enter- 
prise, and the fountains of the Nile 
themselves emerge from the solemn 
obscurity of six thousand years. The 
great rivers of the world have now be- 
come the highways of improvement 
and religion. Tho Russian battalions 
will securely commit themselves to 
the waves of the Euphrates, and waft 
again to the plains of Shinar the bless- 
ings of regular government and a bene- 
ficent faith : ascending the St Lawrence 
and the Missouri, the British emigrants 
will carry into the solitudes of the Far 
West tho Bible and the wondei’s of 
European civilisation. Such have been 
the final results of the second revolt of 
Lucifer the Prince of the Morning. 
Was a great and durable impression 
made on human affairs by the infidel 
race ? No I' It was ovemxled by Al- 
mighty Power : on either side it found 
the braren walls. which it could not 
pass. In defiance of all its efforts, the 
British navy and the Russian army 
rose invincible 'above its arms; tho 
champions of Christianity in the East, 
and the leaders of religious freedom 
in the West, came forth like giants re- 
freshed with wine from the ^termina- 
tion of the fight. The infidel race, 
which aimed at the dominion of the 
world, served only by its efforts to aug- 
ment the strength of its destined rulers ; 
and from amidst tho ruins of its powder 
emerged the ark which was to carry 
the light of religion, to tixe western, 
and the invincible host which was to 
spread the glad tidings of the gospel 
tlxrough the eastern world. 

118. Taking man, then, as reason 
equally with revelation tells us he is, 
variously compounded of great and 

* The Comet, which began to ply in 
March 181.% between Glasgow and Greenock. 
The author early in that year made tbo voy- 
age by that novel conveyance, then tho ob- 
,joct of wonder, distrust, and misroprceenta- 
tion. 
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noble, with base and selfish propensi- 
ties, with a natuiul tendency to evil 
and yist an inlierent desire, conspicuous 
in all elevated minds, to regain his 
original destiny, the system of the 
Divine administration is very api^arent, 
imd nowhere more conspicuous than 
in the history of Europe during the 
French Revolution. It clearly appears, 
that resting on this basis, assuming as 
its agents those mingled vh’tuous and 
vioions pi'opensities, using the moving 
power of the active passions and desires 
of men, there is a system established 
for the moral government of the world. 
Provision is made both for the right- 
eous retribution of nations and the 
general advancement of the species; 
and it is evident that, while signal 
wickedness or strenuous performance 
of duty seldom fail, even in this world, 
to work out their appropnate reward 
or punishment, the Great Architect of 
tlic universe overrules both to the ulti- 
mate good, at once of the individual, 
the nation, and the species ; and builds 
up, alike from the wisdom and folly, 
the virtues and vices, the greatness and 
weakness of men, amidst the chastise- 
ment and reward, the elevation and de- 
struction of nations, the mighty fabric 
of general and progressive improve- 
ment. 


119. Distrusting all plans of social 
improvement which are not founded 
on individual reformation, recognising 
no hope for man but in the subjugation 
of the wicked propensities of the human 
heart, acknowledging the necessity of 
Divine assistance in that herculean 
task, the reflecting ohseiwcr will not, 
even amidst the greatest evils arising 
from general iniquity, desi)air of the 
fortunes of the species. He will hope 
little from the wisdom of Man, but 
trust much in the goodness of God. 
He will recognise in the social conflicts 
which may again, as in times past, deso- 
late the world, the perpetual warring 
of the ambition or folly of map against 
the wisdom and justice of his Creator. 
He will discover in the evils with which 
they are attended, the provision merci- 
fully made for the extiipation of sin 
by an early experience of its effects ; 
he will observe that there is established, 
in the consequences of these iniquities, 
an unseen agency destined for their 
ultimate removal or punishment ; and 
acknowledge that, amidst the infinite 
maize of events, the only sure guide 
which can be followed is that Which is 
founded on the eternal principles of 
Supreme Wisdom, human Corruption, 
spiritual Regeneration, and Cluistian 
Charity. 
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Note A, page 308. 


Public Tncouic {if Great Britain for the Year ending 5th January 1816. 


HRAPe OF Rkvknue 


Ordinary Revenue. 

Permanent and Annual Taxes. 


Gron Produce. Wet Produce. 

CuBtoms, - - - - - 

Kxcisc, - - - - - 
Stamps, . - 

Land and Assusaed Taxes^ 

Post Office, _ - - - 
Peneioiis and \ Is. in the pound. 

Salaries, f 6d. 

Hockney Coaches, . - - 

Hawkers and l^edlars. 

Total Permanent and Annual 

Buttes, - - - i:51 ,014,572 11 5$ £45,188,368 4 4^ 


Small Brancheg of the Heredi^ry 
Bevitnm. 

Alienation Pines, ^ . £11,769 15 5 

Post Pines, 6.380 4 6 

Seieures, . ^ * 9,415 7 2 

Compositions and Profferk,* - • 626 15 4 

Crown Lands, .... 145,146 13 8 


£10,^ 7 5 
6,284 15 2 
9,445 7 2 
626 15 4 
142,761 9 2 


£11,807,322 12 If £0,070,654 13 7 

2.3,370,065 8 3i 20,.639,n28 14 11 

6,492,804 14 10 6,139,565 8 91 

7;611.938 4 7,609,016 10 11 

2,349,.519 0 10 1,756,898 2 1 

20,280 19 1 19,908 15 2 

11,776 6 6 11,138 0 3 

29,283 14 10 24,721 0 8 

21,591 10 2 18,616 9 0 


Carry forward^ 
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Gro«i Produce. Net Produce, 

Brought forwiird. 

Extraordinary Eesourcci. 

War Taxes. 

Customs, £3,841,40{J 1 7 £2,?S0^3t J7 8 

Excise #6,737,028 19 0 6,6(^7,776 18 6 

Property Tax, .... 16,277,4f#J* .9 4 14,978,248 IS 2 

Arrears of Income Duty, die., - 313 19 1 308 i>* 9 

Lottery, net profit, (one-tliird for tlio 

service of Ireland,) - - - 327,906 13 4 304,65110 G 

Monies paid on account of the Inte- 
rest of Loans raised for the service of 

Ireland, . - . . 3,981,783 6 2 3,981.783 6 2 

On account of balance due by Ireland 
on joint expenditure of the irnited 

Kingdom 6,107, .986 32 3 6,107,980 12 3 

On account of the Cornmissionors for 

Grenada Exchequer Bill."., - 25,000 0 0 25,000 0 0 

On account of the interest, d«c.,of a 
loan granted to the Prince Regent 

of Portugal, - - - - 28,585 1 6 28,586 1 6 

Surplus Fees of Regulated Public 

Offices. 98,750 13 2 98,750 13 2 

Imprest Monies repaid, and other 

Monies paid to the Public, - - 107,8.36 16 10 107,835 16 10 


Total War Taxes, . - - 36,607,455 8 4 34,751,301 35 5 

Permanent do., - - - - 50.114,583 11 6 45,188,368 3 9 

Total, without Loans, - - 86,722,038 19 10 79,939.669 19 2 

XiOanspaid into Exchequer, {includ- 
ing amount raised for service of 

Ireland,) 39,421,059 2 0 39,421,959 2 0 

Grand total, - - ■ £126,143,998 1 10 £119,361,629 1 2 


‘—Annual Jleyister /or 1816, p. 420. 


Public Expenditure qf Great Britain^ year ennirj 5/f* January 1816- 


1. For interest of the National Debt, and charges of tlie 

Sinking Fund, £41,015,527 10 0 

2. Interest on Exchequer BJIls, 3,014,003 3 8 

3. Civil liist, Courts of .Tuslico, Mint, Allowance to Royal 

Family, Salaries and Allowances, Bounties, - 1,555,408 6 4 

4 . Civil Government of Scotland, . , . - - 126,613 11 9 

6. Other Payments in anticijintion of the Exchequer Re- 
ceipts— vlx. Bounties for Fisheries, Manufactures, 

Corn, Pensions on the Hereditary Revenue, Militia, 

and Beserters' Warrants, 3(i4,117 14 5 

fl.TlMNavy, 16,371,870 7 5 

7 Ordnance, 3,736,424 17 3 

8. Army— vie* : 

Ordinary Services, • - £21,333,831 10 8 
Extraordinaxy Services, - 1,843,992 16 10 

23,177,824 17 6 


Cwny forward 
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Brought forward, 

- 

- “ - 


Loans, See., to other Countries— via. 

; 


Ireland, - - - 

£7.277,032 8 

8 

Austria, - - - 


1.79.6, 22J> 8 

8 

Kussia, 


3,241,919 7 

0 

Prussia, « - - 


2,:i82.823 14 

8 

Hanover, - - - 

.. 

• 206,590 6‘ 

4 

Spain, - - - 

- 

147,333 19 

10 

Portugal, - - - 

. 

100, (KK) () 

0 

• Sweden, - - . 

. 

521,061 17 

I 

France, Canton of Berne, Itidy, 


and Netherlands, - 

. 

78,162 14 

2 

Minor Powers, under 

engage- 


incntswitli the X>uke of WeL 



lington. - 

. 

1,724,001 8 

4 

Miscellaneous, - 

- 

837,134 17 

0 


18,312,280 1 9 


10. Miscellaneous Services, 3,371,178 13 8 


Total - - - 111,046,249 3 0 

liediict Hums, winch , although included in this account, 
formiiopart ot the expenditure of C: rent Itritaiu — 
viz. : hoaiife, Arc. for Irelands interest i.*l per cent, 
and inanngeineiil on Portuguese Loan, SinJeing 
Finid, on loan to the East India (Jompatiy, &c. - 7,460,734 4 K 


Total, : £103,584,614 19 1 


-Annual Jte/jistcr/or 1816, pp. 429, 430. 


Ta6/»', ^howiuff the state of the National 1>cbt of Great Britain on l.sf 
Fehniarif 181 C. 


I. FundkdDkwt. 


Total Capitals. 

Ammal Interest. 

Total of An- 
nual ?]xpcuaeB, 

Total Debt of Great Britain, £724,092,611 

£25,091,786 

£37,203,412 

. . Ireland, pay- 
able in Great Britain, 103,032,750 

3,194,966 

4.31)3,715 

.. Amount of loans to 
the Emperor of Germany, 
payable in ditto, - - 7,502,633 

226,079 

495,676 

.. Amount of loans to 
the Prince Regent of l*or- 
tugal, payable in ditto, - 895,522 

26,865 

67,047 

£835.62.3,510 

£28,538,695 

£43.149,849 

In the hands of the Commis- 
sioners for the reduction 
of debt, - - - 40,3.93,540 

1,211,776 

.. 

Cany forward, - £795,130,976 

£27,3S6,»1» 

.. 
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Total C^pliali* Annual Inlorett. ToWofAn- 
> nual Expe»9«!« 

Brought forward, £ £ £ 

Transferred to the Comm Is- 
siotien by purchasers of 
life annuities, pursuant to 

Act 4d Geo. 111. c. 142, - 3,097,551 92,928 


Total charge for debt, British 
and Irish, payable in Great 
Britain, - - - £792,033,425 


£27,233,093 £42,149,&49 


IT. Unfunded Debt. 


£xcheqne^-* 

Exchequer bills provided for, 

. . unprovided for, # - 


Treaaury— 

Miscellaneous services, 
Warrants for army service. 
Treasury bills. 


Army, - 

Barracks, 

Ordnance, 

Navy, - . 

Civil list advances. 


Amount. OutatandiAg. 

£19,772,800 

21,(>60,100 

£41,441,900 

530,535 

20,816 

1,005,514 

1,558,604 

1,030,109 

126,005 

- - 878.857 

- - 3,694.821 


Total. . £48,726,356 

Summary. 

Total funded debt, 792,033,425 

Total unfunded debt, 48,726,356 


Grand total of national debt at the close of the war, £840,758,781 


‘Annual R^kr/or the pear 1816, pp. 434, 436. 


JPutfiie Funded Debt of Great Britain on 1st February 1816. 

An account of the progress made in the redemption of the Public Funded 
Debt of Great Britain at lat February 1816 


Funds. Capitals. 

Total stock created for 
sums borroweil, - - £1,000,986,526 

Transferred to the Com- 
missioners ' on account 
of land*tax redeemed, 25,156,056 


Rndcsmsdbj 
Commissionttrs 
from 1st Attitust 
176(i, to Ist Feb- 
niary 1614. 

£273,418.402 


Total turns 
paid by <7om- 
mlsslontrs. 

^172,009,352 


£975,881,470 

DUtp for purcbkse of life 
annuities, per 48 Geo. 

HI, - - - * 3,097,551 


Carry forward, £972,733,919 
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Fonda. 


Brought forward^ 
Redeemed by the Com- 
mi88ioners» , - - 

Debt ef Great Britain, 
CKclusive of Ireland, 
unredeonrved at Isit 


Itedeemed bf 

CommiijaiOTipn 
CanltalH. flrotn lot AuKost 

1766, tolutFtfb- 
ronrj 1616. 

£972,733,919 
. 273,418,402 


£fi9d.316,6l7 


Febraary J816, 

-Afinual JUgUUr/fjT 1816, p. 431 


Total antm 
paid by Coni-* 
uuaiiunent. 


Note B and G, pages 221 and 222. 


I. French Fohgb. 


Armij/ with which Kapoteon entered Flandert on tfie 15<A qfJune IBIS. 


Forve of each division. 

CotiM> Commanden, and Divieloiis. Tnibntiy. Cavalry. ArCiUery-mea. Gum. 


lat Corps — Gaunt D'Brlon. 

' 1st division, .. 4,120 .. 360 

2d .. .. 4,100 .. 360 

3d 4,000 .. 160 

4t}i ... .. 4,000 .. 160 

3 St division of cavalry, 1,500 120 

Reserve of artillery, . . . . 160 


Force of 1st corps : men 18,040, cannon 46. 


2d Corps— Count ReiUe. 

5tii division, , , 5,000 . . ‘ 160 

6th . . , . 6,100 . , 160 

7th .. 5,000 .. 360 

9th . , . . 6,000 . . 160 

2d division of cavalry, » 1,600 120 

Reserve of 8x1111617, . . . . 170 


Force of 2d corps : men 23,530, cannon 46. 


,3d Corps — Count Vandomme. 

10th division, . , , 4,430 , . 160 

nth .. .. 4.300 .. 160 

8th .. .. 4,300 .. 160 

3d division of cavalry, .. ’1,500 I2D 

Reserve of artillery, - . . . ISO 

Force of 3d corps': men 15,290, cannon 38. 


4th Corpa^Count Gerard. 

12ih division, .. 4,000 

13tji .. .. 4,000 

14th . . . . 4,000 

6th division of cavalry, . . 1,500 

Reserve of artillery. 

Force of 4th corps : men 


14,260, 


160 

ICiO 

160 

120 

160 

cannon 38. 


OBAQeaaao ccobaDXOo ooftODSDoeoD ocssosocoeoe 
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Corps, Commanderi, and Diviilons. Infiintrjr. 


Force of each division. 

Cavalry, Artillery -men, dune. 


6tli CoipB— Count LobAu. 

lytli division, . . 
SWth .. 

21st .. 

Reserve of artillery. 


3,600 . . 170 8 

3,600 .. 100 8 

4,000 .. 160 8 

280 14 

PoTcl* of 6tb corps : men 11,770, cannon 38. 


Imperial Guard 


Voung Guard, .. 

,3.800 


320 

ir> 

Chasseurs, 

4,250 


320 

10 

Grenadiers, 

4,420 


m 

16 

Light Cavaliy, .. 


2,120 

240 

12 

Cavalry of Reserve, 
.Artillery of Reserve, 


2,010 

240 

12 

.. 


480 

24 


Reserve Cavalry under Marslial 




Grouchy : — 





1, Corps— Count Pajol, -j 

4th 

6th 

1,820 

1,420 

120 

120 

6 

6 

2. . . Excelmans, -j 

9th 

lOth 

1,300 

1,300 

ISO 

120 

6 

6 

3. . . Kellerman, | 

11th 

12th 

1,310 

1,300 

120 

120 

6 

6 

4. .. Milhaud, -j 

13th 

14th 

1.300 

1.300 

120 

120 

G 

6 

Total, 

86,820 

20,460 

7,020 

850 

Engineers, Pontoons, Banpers, Drivers, &c. 

9,184 

122,464 

Grand total, 



’ 


— GornoAtfD, Campa<>ne de 1816, p. 150; VArnowcouKT, iv. 108; Pi,otho, 
iv. Ai^ndiXf pp. 8, 0 ; and Nai*oi,kon, Book ix. 71. 


II. WeUinffton*t trfcofc Army at the opening qf the Campaign^ 
JEffecliw and 


British and King's German Legion, 
Ranoveriam, - • * - 

Brunswickers, 

Belgian and Nassau troops, 


43,236 

10,447 

8,000 

28,387 


Total. - 

Under Wellington’s orders, hut erho had not arrived at the opening 
- of the campaign, 

Banse troops, 

BaneSi 


90,070 


4,000 

12,000 


•^pLorno, iv, App* 45. 


Grand total, - lOC.IKTO 
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CHAPTER XCIV. 


Note D and F. 238 and 243. 


Wellington's Aum^at Waterloo. 


1. British and King's Gorman Legion, 
Xnfatitry — viz. : 

GiHcers, - - . , - 

SSergeaiitfl, &c. - - - - 

Triunpeters, «bc. - - - 

Hank and Ole, . . * • 

I I I I 

Kflfertlve 

met). 

1,077 

1,1«9 

500 

17,895 



20.661 

Cavalry— ^viz : 

Oilicers, . - , - - 

StTgerads, Ac. - - - - 

Trumpeters, Ac. - - - 

Hunk and tile, . - - - 

I I I I 

1 t 1 1 



8,735 

Artillery, Engineers, Ac.— viz.: 

Oitieers, . . - - . 

Sergeants, Ac. - - - - 

Trumpeters, Ac. - - • 

Hank and file, * - - 

- . - - 

201 

. 231 

75 

. 6,280 


, 

6,877 

General Summary — viz, : 

Englwli Jntiintry, - - - 

.. Cavalry, - - - 

. . Artillery and Engineers, 

. * ■ : 

CiycjD 

1 OD;f» 

•.J K* 


Total, 

- 36.273 

2. Hanoverians— viz. : 

Infantry, - - - - - 

Cavalry, (EstorlTs brigade,} 

- . - - 

6;312 

1.135 


Total, 

7,447 

3. Bmnswickers, . - - - - 

4 Belgians, ‘ ■ 

5. Nassau troops, , - - - - 

• - - • 

5,.%2 
. 17,724 

2,280 


Total, - 69,680 


.<46jirac«.— Total of Wellington’s Array at Waterloo. 


British and King’s German Legion, > 

llanovenans, 

Brunswickers, - - . - - 

Belgians, 

Nassau troops, ----- 

- 36,273 

7,447 
5,062 
17,724 
2.280 


Total, - 69,086 


^-SifioANE, L 460, 48i ; and Gubwoop, xIl 487* 
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IIL Pruisian troops under Blucher who took part in the Catnpaipn* 

M«n. tat.- £> 4 . Bat». Can 

The 1st corps d"anu4e under Geo. Zletlten, 34,800 34 32 12 90 

2d .. .. under Gen. Kleist, 36,000' 80 36 12 96 

8d .. .. uiidtirGen.Thielniim, .Tl.OOO 83 32 12 96 

4th . . under Gen. Busier, 37,800 36 48 13 96 


141,600 139 148 48 384 


IV. Prussian force tftat advanced upon Waterloo, after deductiwf the loss 
at Ligihp» 


The 1st corps d*arnide under Gen. Ziethen, 
2d . . . . under Geu. Kleist, 

4tli . . . . uiMlev Gen. Bulow, 

Total, 

Deduct one-half of the second corps > 
whicti did not come into action, > 

Total Prussian corps which advanced 'k 
to Waterloo, of whom Hbou(^40,000 ^ 
were actually under fire, ) 

— Plotho, iv. Appendix, pp. 36, S5. 


iii§! 

Bat. 

34 

36 

36 

Esq. 

32 

36 

48 

Batrs. 

12 

12 

12 

Can. 

91 

91 

01 

86,000 

'106 

116 

36 

273 

14,000 

18 

18 

6 

45 

72, m 

88 

08 

30 

223 


V. Vorce commanded hp^ifapotem and ifey at Ligny and Quatre 
Bras, on March ICfAi 


At Ligny. 

Infantry, 63,fK)0 
Carahy, 12, 7:^0 
Artillery, 4,850 


71,080 
With 242 guns. 


At ();iiatre Bras. 
Infantry, 32,320 
Cavalry, 7,710 

Artillery, 2,170 


42,200 
With 108 guns. 


Note £, p. 243. 


French Force vMek fought at Waterloo, according to Gourgaud, 


1st Corps— D’Erlon. 

influitry. 

cavalry. 

Artillery. 
Ben. Gun*. 

4 divisions of infantry, - 

16,220 

1 , 400 

. . 

. • 

1 division cavalry, 

.. 

. . 


Artillery, 

13,640 

* ^ 

900. 

a 

3 divisions of infantry, ' *. 


,, 


2d CorpiiH-I^eille. 

1 division of cavalry, - 

.. 

1,300 

. 

* a 

Artillery, ... 

.. 

. . 

710 

38 

Sd Corps. 

1 division (Dumont) attached to 6th corpse . . 

6th Corps— lioban. 

1,370 

•• 


2 divisionft of Infontiy, 

7,000 

•• 



Cany forward^ 

K,860 


1,640 

IT' 
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Brouf^ht forward, 

ArtilliTy, 
linponal (Hoard. 

Youn^ G uard ^ Dubesmo , } 

Middle^ Ciuard, 

Uld.Oiiard. 

Cavalry oI reserve, 

/Jitvalry (greiiadiera and dragoons,) 
ArtUlory, 

Guims&ierS'*»KpUcniian. 

2 divisions, . . * 

Artillery, - _ . 

<*uir.u)sierit- Milhaud. 

2 divisions, 

Artillei7, 

Corps of Fajol. 

1 division (Subervioli , ) 

Artdlory, . . - 


Infantry. 

Cavalry, 

ArliU^rj. 
l]pn. Guns 

S6,800 

4,070 

1.610 

610 

84 

30 

3,800 

4,200 

4,400 

2*ioo 

2.(810 

1,020 

06 


2.330 

2a) 

ii 


2,.»>30 

210 

1*2 


1,130 

lio 

*6 

48,200 

11,100 

4^ 

240* 


67,100 


Mtn In lino, 
bappers, dziver«, engineers, die. 7,000 


Total, - - 74,100 

Cannon, - - • - 240 


Force under Marshal Oroucfiy at Wavre. 

Tnfaiitry, . . 2&,ft20 

Cavalrj, .. 4,«70 

Artillery, .. 3,«30 


Mon, 32,220, with 110 giina 


General Ahstrart, 


Army under Napoleon at Watciloo, 
With Grouchy at Waviu 
LossatLigny, 

At Quatre Bras, 

Grand total. 


Mon 

Outis. 

74,100 . 

, 240 

32,220 

. JIO 

(;,8()0 . 

. 

4.140 . 

■' 

117,200 

350 


This is the statement given by Gourgaud; but tbero can be no doubt it is 
below the truth , as Ney*s corps sot down lien> ttlie Orst) as only 18,040 men, was 
stated by Ne> himself, shortly after the battle, to have amounted to lietween 
26,000 and 30,(K)0. And as Gourgaud himself states theforce with which Napo- 
leon crossed the frontier at 122,404 uieo, it is evident that the force wliulifouglit 
at Waterloo must liave been at least 80,000 men.— N ry's LeUerto Fovchk, 
i7tc/ie26, lbl6.— (?ivcA in JoNsa* BaUle qf Waterloo t 262, 
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Note G, page 246. 

Account of the Charge of the Heavy Jirigade at Waterloo, 

'' Orders wore now giron that wo were to prepare to charge. Wo gave our 
countrymen in front of us throe hearty huz74is, and waving our swords al(»ft in the 
.air, several swords were struck with calls while so doing ; and I must not forget 
the piper — 

* Tlie piper loud and louder blew, 

The balls of all denominations quick and quicker flew.’ 

Tlie Highlanders were then ordered to wheel hack—I think by sections, but I am 
not certain : infantry words of command differ from tiie cavalry. When they 
had, and wore wlicoling back imperfectly, we rushed through * them ; at tlm 
same tirao they huzzaed us, calling out, ^ Now ^ my hoys^ Scotland for eoerj* 
I m\ist own it had a thrilling effect upon me, I am certJiin numbers of them 
wore knocked over by the horses: in our anxiety we could not help it. Some 
said, ‘I didna think ve wad liae »iired me sjio’ — catclring hold of tmr legs and 
stirrups, as we passed, to support themscJvoa. When wo got clear thi'ough the 
Highlanders (92d), we wore now on the charge, and a short one it was, A cross 
rojul being in our way, we leaped the first hedge gallantly ; emssed the roiwl, 
and had to loan oyer another he<lgo. At this time the sinolce from the firing on 
btith sides marie it so that we could not see distinctly. We had not charged far 
— not many yards, till wo came to a column. Wo "were pretty well tt)getlier .as 
yet, jilthough a great number fell almut tliat cross road. We wore in the coliiinn 
in a very short time (making pretty clenu work). We still jmshed forward, at 
least as iminy as could — a n\iinber had dropped off by this time — and soon caino 
to another column. They cried out, ’ Prisrmers I ' and threw down their arms, 
and stripped thoinsolves of tlioi t* Ixslts (I tliink it is pju't of tho Fj'cnch (liscipliric 
to do so), and ran to our rejvr. Ay, they ran like Inmes ! \V^o still pusliod' on, 
and^ came upoti another column ; an<l somo of them wont down on tl»eir knees, 
calling out ' Quarter ! ’ in a very sui>plicatory way. Tho answer gonemlly was, 
‘ Well, go to the roar (pointing to our rear), d— n yo ! ’ We now got amongst the 
guns, the terrible guns, which had annoyed us so much. Such alaugkUrhig ! — 
men cut down and run through, hoi-ses houghed, harness cut, and all rerKlotod 
usele.ss. . Some, ivho wore judges of such work, reckone<l wo had made a vciy 
good job of it. Amongst Uio guns — I think .six or seven in niirnbor, all brass— 
that I was engagetl w*itb, mostly all tho men wore cub down, and the liorsos, most 
of them, if not all, wore houghed. While we were at work amongst tViese guns, 
never thinking but, when wo were done ivith it, we would have nothing to do but 
to retmii from whore wo «ime, but I mu.st own I was very mucli surprised when 
we began to retracfo our steps, .when, what should we behold coming away across 
betwixt us and our own army but a groat number of these cuiiussiors and lancojvs, 
the first I ever beheld in my life, who were forming up in order to cut off our 
retreat ; but, nothing daunted, we ffiecd them inanlully. W© had none to com- 
mand us now, but every man did wdiat ho could, * Conquer or die ! ’ was the 
word. Wlien the regiment returned from the charge mentioned, the troop that T 
belonged to did not muster al)ovo on© or two sound men (unwoundod) belonging to 
tho front rank, indeed, tho whole troop did not muster above a dozen; tliore 
were upwards of twenty of the front rank killed, and the others wounded.” — 
MS. AccowU of the Battle py Mr James Armour, Rough-Rider to ike Scots Greys. 
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CHAPTER XCV. 


Note 11, passim. 


TAIILE SHOWING FOU EVERY YEAR FROM 1792 TO 1847, 

Tub Preciouii Metals annually raised and coined in the South American and 
Mexican Mines— the Bank Notes of the Bank of England in Circulation— the 
Aggregate of Bunk Notes of Private Bankers — Total of Notes in Circulation — ^th© 
Coin lumually issued from the Mint — the Annual Price of Gold — the Commercial 
Paper under Discount at tlie Bank of Engliind — ^the Exports, pfficial Value, and 
Exports, Declared Value — British and Irish Produce, Exports — Total Ex- 
ports, Official Value — Imports, Official Value — Tonnage of Shippings— Revenue, 
Crime, and Population of the British Empire — Emigrants from the United 
Kingdom — Sums levied annm^ly for Poor and County Rates in England and 
Wales — Amount of IVior Bate in Quarters of Grain annually — Taxes Imposed, 
Net Amount — Taxes Repealed, Net Amount — National I>ebt in eacli Ye.ar — 
National Debt in each Year in Quarters of Wheat at amiual Prices— Revenue 
Yearly in Quarters of 'Wheat at annual IMcca — Money applied to the Redemption 
of Debt — Price of AVheat the Quarter. — Compiled from Porter’s Parhamexitary 
Tables, MurshuU’s Parliamentary Tables, and other I*arliamentury Sources- 


TABLE- 
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Yean 

Voney an- 
nwlly raicfl 
WAd eoine< 
«i South 
America. 

BankoTEnii 
d laadNotei 
and Banh 
Post Bills i 
drculation 

AgirregatB 
Private 
BankTfotei 
a England an 
Walea. 

i 

, Total nf 
i Kotee, 

Gold and 
Silver Coin 
annually 
Issued firom 
the Mint, 

Price of 
Gold in 
each Year 
per Ounce 

CommCrciaJ 
Paper undet 
lilscouut 
at Hank of 
England. 


Ip 

17.9 

179< 

179( 

*179: 

.179* 

179£ 

180( 

1801 

£ 

i 5,264.671 
6,391,47 
5,262,89 
5,861,34 
6,752, 59J 
5,891,61] 

6.762.31] 

6.981.31] 
6,112,41] 
6,201,20( 

£ 

2 11,307,.38 
11,388,91 
10,744,02^ 
14,017,51 
10,72».52( 
11’, 114,121 
13,0ii5,88( 
12,959, 61( 
16,854,8(H 
16,203.28< 

£ 

0 

5 

» 

1 

j No return 

. £ 

£ 

i,m,m 

2,747,4.39 

2,558,895 

493,416 

464,680 

2,600,297 

2,967,665 

449,962 

189,137 

450,242 

£ 

4 4 0 

3 17 6 

3 17 lOi 

3 17 9 

4 5 0 

4 4 0 

£ 

1,179,64] 

1,842,781 

2,14,1,67] 

2,946,60( 

3,505,00f 

6,350,0(W 

4,4JM),60C 

5.403.900 

6.421.900 
7,905,100 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
1801 

sliilillii 

5,175,957 

6,032,227 

5,058,211 

7,104,43fl 

6,502.142 

6,356,152 

6,169,088 

6,997,853 

5,870,972 

4,718.684 

16,186,880 

15.849,980 

17,077,830 

17,871,170 

17,7.30,120 

16,950,680 

19.183.860 

18.642.860 

21.019,609 

23,360,220 


437,019 

596,445 

718,397 

54,(>58 

45,106 

None. 

871,714 

298,946 

316,9.36 

312,263 

4 3 6 

4 o' 0 

4 0 0 

4 l6' 0 

4 17* 6 

7,52.3,300 

10.747.600 
9,982,400 

11,265,500 

12.380.100 

1.3.484.600 

12.950.100 
16,475,700 

20.070.600 
14,365,400 

1802 

1803 

1804 
1806 
1806 

1807 

1808 
181)9 
1810 
1811 

1812 

,1813 

1614 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 
11819 

1820 

1821 

3,619,362 

8,784,700 

3,687,249 

3,104,566 

2,528,008 

3,«1,475 

3,i)3,925 

3,8.88,3<j0 

3,657,236 

2,887,487 

23,480.320 

23.210,930 

24,801,080 

27,261,650 

27.'013,(i20 

27,397,900 

27.771,070 

25,227,100 

23,669,160 

22,471,450 

22.700.000 

19.011.000 

15.096.000 

15.894.000 

20.607.000 
16,701,328 
10,576,245 

8,256,180 

47,501,080 

46,272.660 

42^109,620 

43,291,900 

48,278,070 

40,928,428 

34.145,395 

30,727,630 

None. 

519,722 

None. 

None. 

1,805,251 

6,711,635 

3,4.38,652 

1,270,817 

l,797,2a3 

9,954,444 

4 15 0 

5 80 

4 0 0 
li 19 0 

3 18 6 

4 i‘ 0 

3 17 lOi 
3 17 104 

14,291 ,(H)0 
12,380,200 
13,285,800 
14,917,000 
11,416,400 
3,!Ki0,(H)0 
4,325,200 
6,516,000 
.3,883,600 
2,676,700 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 
1810 
1820 
1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 
1881 

3,080,403 

2,638.267 

2,367,426 

2,250,829 

2,327,861 

2,894.007 

2,923,006 

2,354,803 

2,589,879 

837,343 

18,172.170 

18,176,470 

19,929,800 

26,069,130 

24,955.040 

21,508,560 

22,174,780 

20,264.300 

20,460,060 

19,050,880 

8,416,430 

9,920,074 

12,831,352 

14,960,168 

8,656,101 

9,985,300 

10,121,476 

6,1.30,137 

7,841,396 

7,914,216 

26,588,600 
27,396,544 
32,761,152 
41,049,296 
33,611.141 
31,493,850 
32,296,256 
28, .394, 437 
28,501,466 
26,965,096 

6,388,217 i 
1,045.020 
4..347,145 
4,998,454 
6,506,067 
2,545,656 
1,024,547 
2,655,014 
2,3f^,0S2 
621,645 

3 17 104 

3 17 6 

3 17 6 

3 17 9 

3 17 6 

8 17 6 

3 17 6 

3 17 6 

3 17 9 

3 17 104 

S,36f{,700 
8,123,809 
2,369.800 
4, .941 ,500 
4,908,300 

1.240.400 

1.167.400 
2,260,700 

919,900 

1,586,600 

■ 1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 
]6.«)3 
1 1834 
1865 

1836 

1837 

1 1838 

18:19 

1840 

1841 

1842 
tlS43 

1844 

1845 

1 1846 

ftm 

938,729 

3,687,736 

No return 
in these 
.years. 

18,485,310 

17,581,910 

19.195.000 

18.086.000 
18,018,000 

16.887.000 

19.488.000 
15,317,010 

15.797.000 
16,397,450 
18,290,790 
19, .361, 410 
20,796,295 
20,369,495 
20,971,265 

18,780,038 

8,221,69.5 

10.152»104 

10.152.000 

10.659.000 

11.134.000 
12,012,196 
10,225,488 
12,259,467 
10,833,244 
10,251,450 
10,3n.2U 

7,114,468 

7,487,146 

7,497,711 

7,234.141 

8,748,789 

26.707.205 
27,684,014 
29, :H7,m 

28.744.000 

29.162.000 
30,899,196 
29,713,488 
27,576,477 
26,630,244 
26,648,900 

28.602.001 
26,475,868 
28,283,440 

27.867.206 
28,206„406 

25,522,827 

3,720,902 

1,226,414 

499,724 

256,505 

2,285,501 

1,329,112 

3,056,432 

794,296, 

216.414 

474,640 

6,269,688 

6,884,456 

4,190,6X9 

4,892,966 

No 

return. 

8 17 104 

8 17 9 

3 17 9 

8 17 9 
317 0 

3 17 9 

3 17 9 

3 17 9 

3 17 6 

3 17 9 
317 9 

8 17 104 

8 17 104 

3 17 104 

3 17 104 

3 17 104 

No return. 

0 

1 

I 


• BMk 'BMtrirttoil Ji«(|n^. f Bank obliged to T»y to at Mini price. 

, I Kfiw Pioor ta«. i . | Vtor after CaDadiati retollioiii. 

:/ YlBd<»De*tak)><^]PM>4. Iricfataoine. 
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Year*. 

Export*. 
Official A'alue, 
of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Exports, 

Umared 

Value. 

British and 
Irish Produce. 
Exports. 

Total Kurorts, 
Oflieial Value. 

Imports, 
Otticml V'alue. 

Shipping, 

Tons. 

1 

Years. 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 
* 1797 

179R 

1799 

1800 
180] 

£ 

10,2.31,672 
It, 407.491 
17,267,811 
17,800,041 
18,321,111 
18,556,891 
22,284,941 
22,831,936 
24, .501 ,608 

£ 

27,361,142 

28,169,112 

29,671,200 

30,236,671 

31,042,121 

31,252,836 

35,803,851 

36,928,007 

39,730,659 

£ 

No return. 

8,760,196 
7,271 ,6JI6 
11,549,681 
10,336,966 

No return. 

27,327,017 

29,556,637 

32,381,617 

34,031,574 

, £ 

19,659,.358 

19,459,357 

22,294,893 

23,736,8»] 

23,187,308 

21,013.9.56 

25,122,2fi3 

24,066,700 

28,257,781 

30,435.268 

£ 

1,068,302 
719,808 
1,879,580 
1,231,401 
1,384,311 
1,426,5.02 
1,6.32,] 12 
1,746,221 
l,9(»5,4;f8 
2,725,949 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
1801 1 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 

25,195,893 

20,467,531 

22,687,309 

23,376,941 

25,861,878' 

23.391.214 

24.611.215 
33,542,274 
34,061,901 
22,684,400 

45,102.230 

36,127,781 

.37,135,746 

37,234,386 

39,746,681 

36,a94,443 

36,306,385 

46,048,777 

47,000,826 

30,850.618 

12,677,431 
8,032,643 
8,838,741 
7,643,120 
7,717, .556 
7,624.312 
5,776,775 
12,7.50,a58 
0,a57,4.3.5 
6,117,720 

38,873,324 

28,499,174 

31.616.060 

31.020.061 
33,579.434 
3J .015,536 
30,387,990 
46,292,632 
43,419,336 
28,801,120 

28,308,373 

25.104,541 

26.454,281 

27,344,720 

25,501,478 

23,326,845 

25,660,953 

,30,170,292 

.37,613,284 

25,240,704 

2,147,629 

2,167,863 

2,268,570 

2,283.442 

2,263,714 

2,281,621 

2,324,819 

2,368,468 

2.429.044 

2,474,774 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 
1810 

1817 

1818 
\ 1819 

1820 

1821 

29,508,508 

Ciutoni 

34,207,253 

42,875,996 

35,717,070 

40,111,427 

42,700,521 

33,.534,176 

38,395,625 

40,831,744 

39,a54,526 

Ilouse 

43,447,373 

49,653,245 

40.328.840 

40,349,2.35 

45.180.150 

31,252,251 

35,609,077 

35,82.3,127 

8,533,065 

Ifcooords 

19,365,981 

15,748,564 

13,480,781 

10,292,684 

10,858,817 

9,904,813 

10,566,912 

10,629,689 

39,042,273 

destroyed 

63,573.234 

58,624,550 

49,107,851 

50,404,111 

53,560,338 

42,438,988 

48,865,.537 

51,461,42^ 

• 24,923,022 
by 

33,622,771 

31,822,063 

26,374,921 

29,910,502 

35.845,340 

29,681,640 

31,515,222 

28.769,122 

2,278,799 

Ore. 

2,616,96.5 
2,601,276 
2,648,693 
2,664,986 
2,674,468 
2,666,%)0 
2,648,593 
2, .560, 203 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 
1817 
1618 

1819 

1820 
1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 
1820 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

44,236.533 
43 804,372 
48,735,651 
47,166,020 
40,9&5,785 
52,219,280 
62,797,456 
56,213,041 
61,140,864 
60,683,838 

86,176,897 
30,589,410 
37,600,021 
38,077,830 
30,847,528 
36,394,817 
36,150,379 
a5,21 2,873 
38,271,597 
37,184,372 

9,227,588 

8,603,904 

10,204,786 

8,168,484 

10,076,286 

9,880,728 

8,946,545 

10,622,402 

8,550,437 

10,745.071 

53,464,122 
52,408,276 
58,940,3.36 
56,.335,.514 
51,042,071 
62.050, (Xi8 
62,744,002 
60,835,443 
69,681,301 
71,428,004 

29,432,'376 
34,581,260 
36, 056, O')! 
42,660,954 
36,174,350 
48,489,346 
43,536,187 
42.311,609 
46,245,241 
49,713,889 

2,519,044 

2,.'>06,760 

2,559,587 

2,553,682 

2,635,644 

2,614,515 

2,793,42(> 

2,860,615 

3,196,782 

2,880,493 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1882 
1H33 
§ i8:i4 

1836 
1830 

1837 
li 1838 

1839 

1840 
184] 
1842 

f 1843 

1844 

1845 
1840 

ft 1847 

66,926,702 
69,9:i8,889' 
73,831,650 
78 376,731 
85,229,837 
72,648,047 
82,458,231 
97,402,726 
102,705,372 
108,180,51? 
100,260,101 
117,877,278 
131,564,503 
134,598,116 
132,288,346 

125,907,063 

36,450,594 

38,067,347 

41.648,181 

47,372,270 

53,368.572 

42,070,744 

60,060,870 

53,233,500 

51.401.430 

51.604.430 
47,361,043 
52,276,449 
68,584,292 
60,111,081 
57,786.676 

58,971,166 1 

11.044.869 
9,833,753 

11,562,036 
12,797,724 
32,891,711 
13,233,622 
12,711,318 
12,795,990 
13,774,306 
14,723,151 
13, 684, 158 
13,956,113 
14,397,246 

16.280.870 
. 16,296,162 

19,908,344 

‘ 76,971,571 
79,773,142 
85,398,686 
81,074,465 
87.621,648 
85,781,669 
105,165,478 
110,190,656 
116,481,015 
116,902,887 
113,841,802 
131,832,947 
145,956,654 
150,379,0.56 ; 
148,584,507 j 

146,194,079 

44.586,741 

45,952,551 

49,362,811 

48,811,542 

67,023,867 

54,737,301 

61,268,320 

62,004,000 

67,432,964 

64,377,962 

65,204,729 

70,093,353 

75.441,565 

85,281,955 

75,958,875 

90,921,866 

3,002,875 

3,149,152 

3,149,168 

3,325,211 

3,566,697 

3,583,965 

4,099,039 

4,333,015 

4.659.376 

4.657.376 
4,5fM>,028 
4,847,296 
5,049.601 
6,045,718 
6,091,052 

7,196,033 

im 

1833 

2834 

18.35 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 
i 1845 

1846 

1847 


* BABk ItMtrletion A«t]Mi«ae4. f Bank obliged to pay In gold at Mint prieo. 

I Mow Poor Law. | Year alter Canadian rebelbOB. 

^ InoomO'Ux ImDoaed. ff Irleblamlne. 
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HISTORY OP EUROPE. 


1800 10,680,000 
1801 10,830,000 



6,204,581 

5,418,846 

6,724,830 

6,910,025 

7,870,801 

7,6.81,470 

7,3.30,256 

6,909,249 



1,746,474 
1,702,256 
1,503,240 
1,470.400 
1,881 ,4(;6 
1,970,016 
2,226,913 
2,667,763 


1,496,000 

98i>,000 

285,000 932,827 

423,937 222,749 

320.06817,547,566 
7,991 36,495 

1,336 9,564 

3,094,902 706,846 

119,602 4.000 

42,642 471,309 



DaoKtUtrtHotton Act 
^ imp^. 


i lUtnk obliged to pay In goltl At Mint prioe. 

Tear after Capodim nbelbon, 
tt bubftuuliM. 
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Years. 

National Debt 
in cai.b Year. 

"Kevenue 

Yearly. 

National Debt 
In caoh Year 
In Quarters of 
Wheat at 
Annual 
Prices. 

Besenue 
Y>arl> in 
Quarters u( 
Wheat at 
Annual 
Prioee. 

Money applied 
Yearij to the 
Redemption 
of Debt. 

Average 
Price of 
YVhtat, 
Winch. Qr. 
over the 
Year. 

Years. 

1792 

£ 

2.91,5.97,805 

£ 

19,2.'>8.814 

98,520.761 

• 8.196,240 

£ 

l,5,'i8,,504 

t. 

47 

d, 

1 

1792 

17<M 

229 Jil 4,440 

19,84.3,70.9 

9.9,720,182 

8,1(K>,2K7 

1,6:14,972 

49 

6 

1793 

1794 

234?[)34,7I8 

20,193,074 

80,079,625 

7,478,916 

1,872,957 

54 

0 

1794 

1T9'» 

247,877,237 

301,801,900 

19.8.93,520 

01 ,201,260 

4,897,465 

2,143,697 

81 

6 

1795 

179« 

21.454,728 

76,402,820 

5.308,fl82 

2,6.39, 9,')6 

80 

3 

1790 

★ J797 

355,923,774 

23.120,94(» 

114,020,572 

7,460,303 

3,39.1,214 

02 

0 

1797 

179S 

17‘W 

4i4,9.)<>,331 

.91 .035,303 

163.080.123 

31,494.579 

4,093,104 

54 

0 

1798 

42.9,307.547 

35,009,444 

112,898,012 

9,493,985 

4,.028..‘>(;8 

75 

8 

1799 

IHOOl 447,1 17, ltI4 

34,145,581 

70,410,876 

6,378,123 

4,908, :}79 

127 

0 

1800 

ISOI 

447,043,489 

31,113.146 

69,860, .545 

5,330.179 

5,528,315 

128 

G 

I.SUI 

1^02 

522,2.11,780 

.90,308,149 

l.55,8‘)0,0a5 

10,8.56,163 

6,lJ4,o:i3 

67 

3 

ls02 

iKoa 

528.2<i0,042 

38,009,392 

170.080.880 

12,809,797 

6,494,094 

60 

0 

•18(K* 

1S04 

.51.’i.S03,3l8 

40,170,492 

1. 58,203, 8«<1 

13,384.490 

6,4*10,929 

(*9 

0 

1801 


573,/)29,932 

50,847,700 

55,790.080 

197.708,942 

17,.5I13,091 

9,400, 8(9> 

88 

0 

1805 

1S0( 

593,i)94,287 

L94.9.*t0,519 

12,680,928 

9,002,6.58 

88 

0 

J806 

1.S07 

001,733,073 

f>9,33.9..921 

1.54,2'W>.6.91 

15,215,210 

10,125,419 

78 

2 

1807 

1H08 

0i»4, 287,47 4 

(>2,998,191 

1 12,185,288 

13,610.6:1.9 

10,681,579 

85 

3 

1808 

18(W) 

014,789,091 

C3,7I9,4(M» 

I1.5,9.“7,913 

13,022.509 

ll,:i.'>9,69l 

12.09.'>,977 

100 

0 

1809 

1810 

024,301,390 

67, 144, .542 

111,482,927 

11,990,090 

112 

0 

iSlO 

1811 

03.5,583,448 

(>5,173,516 

117,700, (KIS 

12,009,175 

13,073, .577 

108 

0 

1811 

1812 

001,409,9,58 

65.037,8,5(» 

112,103,.983 

ll,023,.904 

14,098,8*2 

118 

0 

1812 

ihi:i 

740,023„5.93 

08,7 18,;t03 

12 5, 8.97, 25, > 

11,458 060 

ir>.(K{4,0.>7 

120 

0 

1813 

1814 

752.857,2 tO 

71,134,50 5 

177,142,879 

10,7:17,630 

14,h30,9.»7 

85 

0 

1814 

1^1 f> 

81(1,31 1,940 

72,210.512 

214,818,931 

19,0,55.398 

14,241,397 

76 

0 

1815 

isjfi 

790,200,1,90 

(52,204, .i40 

194,195.170 

15,388.913 

1:1.945,117 

82 

0 

1810 

1817 

770 742,403 

52,055,913 

I,^9,92l,104 

8,975,1,57 

14,614,457 

116 

0 

1M7 

JS18 

791,Si)7,3l4 

53,747,795 

161 ,00.5, .674 

10,908,937 

15, .339, 48*1 

98 

0 

1818 

1 1819! 794.980.180 

.'12.048,817 

203,841,148 

13,4‘)9,704 

10,305,590 

78 

0 

1819 

J820 

SOl.riOf), tio 

51,283,9.>S 

210,938,239 

14,384,988 

17,499,773 

7({ 

0 

1810 

1821 

79,1,31 2,7()7 

55,834,192 

221,0,91.705 

15,727,941 

17, 2] 9, 957 

71 

0 

18U 

1S22 

790,530,141 

55,(503,050 

;50(),->77,433 

21,005,150 

18,889,319 

53 

0 

1K22 

1829 

791,701 ,012 

57,972,9^9 

277,7(31,0 >9 

29.:U1,40.9 

7,482,:i25 

,57 

0 

1823 

1S21 

781,123,222 

59 .,902, 103 

21C,9784>72 

10,489,580 

13,0.16,0.16 

10,025,059 

72 

0 

1S24 

1‘2) 

778,12^^,2(55 

.07,279,809 

18.5,208,034 

0,0.03,475 

81 

0 

182,> 

JS20 

783,801 ,7,«1 

54,894,J89 

214,740,202 

32,710,95‘> 

6,621,231 

73 

0 

1826 

182/ 

777,47(5.890 

51 93’2,.01« 

310,990,7;>0 

21,973,007 

6,704,700 

.VI 

0 

1827 

182 1 

772,;i22,540 

5’>,1S7,142 

217,555,045 

15,545,073 

4,007, 1KJ5 

71 

8 

1828 

i8*y) 

771 .2, >1,992 
7.97,480,997 

50,780,(502 

2S0,4,>5,24ft 

18,467,8.56 

2,6.>9 48.5 

55 

4 

1829 

is to 

5(5,050,{)10 

230,71 1,086 

17.617,692 

4, .545, 465 

64 10 

18:10 

1891 

7.1 1,100,540 

10.124,410 

2l«>,034,072 

10,008,429 

1,06:1,09;* 

68 

3 

1S3L 

1892 

751,058,881 

4(5,988.7;)5 ! 

289,099.570 

38,072.598 

o.fi-oe 

52 

0 

i»i:i2 

18« 

713,076,229 

40,271,320 ! 

310,457,641 

19,279,719 

3,023,751 

47 

10 

1833 

§ 18.91 

7.51,058,883 

40,42.1,203 

,975,829,441 

2:1,807,827 

1,776,378 

39 

8 

18:*4 

18t,> 

7451.076,299 

45,893,* 09 

424,957,31.9 

20,221,92.> 

l,270,<r>0 

.35 

3 

1835 

18:iR 

7.")8,649,H«0 

48,691,180 

261, .509,919 

10,7.56,580 

1,590,727 

67 

9 

18.30. 

km 

701,422,570 

.50,592, o:>:j 

298,597,080 

19,840,250 

Norm. 

61 

3 

iai7 

II 1838 

702,275,188 

61,278,938 

262,800,409 

17,854,802 

None. 

57 

11 

1838 

1839 

701,317,(590 

62,0.58,3*9 

223,926,791 

15,31 1,279 

Defldeney 
from 1037 
tolMftot 
T..lil,0(M),000, 

08 

7 

183J) 

JS14) 

700,541,080 

51,093,610 

2.95,858,978 

16,907,233 

05 

a 

1810 

1841 

7(50,371,72.3 

52.315,4:{3 

28.9, 8 41 ,379 
3,90,600,831 

19,376,086 

r>4 

6 

1841 

1812 

774.319,913 

511120,040 

22,220.104 

111 «ix years, 
1,433,282 

49 

0 

1843 

^1843 

773,(»08,34(t 

.50,935,033 

329,805,261 

24,227,068 

47 

4 

18 W 

1814 

771,009,858 

62.91,9,028 

8,96,247,764 i 

2:1.005,664 

1,563,361 

40 

8 

1844 

1845 

700,072.822 

.52,(i09,;«4 

800,6.50.008 1 

20,395,813 

4,14.3,891 

50 

10 

181.5 

1848 

701,008,284 

54,473,702 

289,188,2531 

20,176,407 

2,846,307 i 

54 

8 

1846 

111847 

777,603,818 

62,082,7r>7 

222,172,519 

14,880,787 

Deflclencn . 

2,956.083 

09 

9 

1847 


f llAnk abliftml tA pay fn |co1d at Hint 
I V<‘ar after ranadUui u holjion. 
tf Iruh iauiine. 


• nauk Tteetrlctfon Act patted. 
4 N< w Poitr raw 
^ Income-tax imposed. 
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